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PUBLISHERS'    PREFACE. 


preparing  "  Gems  for  the  Fireside,"  the  Publishera  have  co6perat«d 
heartily  with  the  Editor  in  his  effort  to  produce  a  book  of  unequalled 
excellence.  He  has  gathered  the  "  apples  of  gold ;"  they  have  set 
them  in  "pictures  of  silver." 

Particular  attention  has  been  given  to  every  detail  of  the 
publication.  Paper  has  been  prepared  expressly  for  this  volume.  Ite 
textnre  is  firm  and  durable;  it^  surface  is  elegantly  finished;  and  its 
tone  is  delicate  and  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

Typographical  effects  have  been  carefully  studied  at  every  poiut,  the 
aiia  being  to  secure  beauty  in  the  p&ge,  with  the  greatest  possible  com- 
fort to  the  reader.  In  the  matter  of  binding,  materials  have  been 
selected  witii  reference  to  durability  and  elegant  appearance,  while  the 
[lip  is  in  the  beet  Btyh  of  the  art. 
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nioBtrative  art  has  been  taxed  to  the  almost  in  the  adornment  of 
the  book,  and  in  its  pictorial  embellishment.  At  greatly  increased  edi- 
torial and  pecuniary  expense,  the  illustratioos  are  all  made  to  elucidate 
Uie  various  poems  and  prose  pieces  of  the  text.  They  form  an  artistic 
commentary  on  the  choice  subject-matter,  and  give  a  charming  and  pic- 
turesque effect  to  the  entire  work. 

In  addition  to  Uie  numerous  fall-page  illustrations,  and  those  of 
smaller  size,  there  is  a  superb  steel-plate  Frontispiece  of  Longfellow, 
the  world-renowned  and  beloved  American  poet.  In  view  of  the 
special  fitness  of  "G^ms  for  the  Fireside"  as  a  gift  book,  a  beautifully- 
wrought  illuminated  Presentation  Plate  is  inserted  also. 

Among  the  distinguished  artists  whose  pictorial  gems  adorn  these 
pages,  are  Bensell,  Darley,  Grey,  Hill,  Hennessey,  Heine,  Herrick, 
Kensett,  Linton,  Macdonough,  McEntee,  Moran,  Parsons,  SmiHie,  Sooy, 
Schell,  Sweeney  (Boz).,  and  many  others  equally  skillful. 

A  complete  doable  system  of  Indexing,  gives  ready  access  to  all 
the  contents  of  this  Treasury.  Illustrations,  with  their  titles  and  des- 
criptive quotations ;  Authors,  with  their  several  works  as  found  in  this 
casket;  Poems,  by  titles  and  by  first  lines;  and  Prose  articles,  by  titles, 
'are  all  given  in  the  copious  and  carefully  prepared  indexes. 

In  short,  whatever  care  and  generous  expenditure  has  been  able  to 
do  to  secure  completeness  Eknd  elegance,  has  been  done  in  "  Gems  for 
the  Fireside."  And  now  it  is  presented  to  the  consideration  of  an  ap- 
preciative public. 


"GEMS  FOR  THE  FIRESIDE." 

"XEEASURY  FOR  THE  HOME  CIRCLE." 

"LIBRARY  OF  PROSE  AND  VEESE.'^ 

HESE  terms  from  the  title-page  of  the  Publiahera,  admirably  and 
BufficieDtly  express  the  scope  and  aim  of  the  present  beautifully 
illustrated  volume.  It  has  been  the  constant  endeavor  of  both 
Publishers  and  Editor  to  gather  from  the  entire  range  of  litera- 
ture the  very  finest  pieces,  and  the  accumulated  productions  of 
the  ages  have  been  scanned,  again  and  again,  in  order  to  secure  such 
Gems  as  shall  reach  the  high  standard  of  excellence  indicated  by  the 
Publishers  in  their  prospectus. 

Every  unique  work  in  literature  has  a  history  which  may  be 
thoroughly  known  and  felt  by  its  author,  and  yet  be  unknown  and  unsus- 
pected by  its  reader.  This  history  may  be  an  extended  one.  Great 
preachers  have  said  of  their  best  sermons,  that  it  had  taken  them  many 
years  to  prepare  them.  They  were  the  product  of  a  lifetime  spent  iu  ob- 
servation aod  study.  Gray's  Elegy,  revolved  in  his  own  mind,  was  re- 
written under  freeh  inspiration,  and  pruned  again  and  again,  until  that 
brief  poem  stands  as  the  one  beautiful  monument  of  his  literary  life. 
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Poe'a  name  and  fame  live  chiefly  in  that  wonderful  production  "  The 
Raven;"  the  outcome,  doubtless,  of  some  deep,  wild,  intense,  personal 
experience.  Miss  Nancy  Priest  wrote  nothing  comparable  with  her 
exquisite  "  Over  the  River,"  and  Mrs.  Alexander  gave  us,  to  be  treasured 
forever,  "  The  Burial  of  Moses." 

Exquisite  gems  of  literature,  in  prose  and  poetry,  are  not  often  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  cool  thought  of  men  and  women  of  genius,  but  rather  they 
are  the  outcome  of  some  all-absorbing  inspiration  resulting  from  intense 
personal  feeling,  or  from  some  momentous  event.  Patrick  Henry's  ever- 
memorable  words  were  fired  to  the  white  heat  of  devotion  to  his  country 
by  the  crisis  upon  which  hung  the  destinies  of  her  three  millions  of  peo- 
ple, and  the  question  of  freedom  to  this  New  World.  Only  the  demands 
of  a  terrible  crisis  in  the  great  war  of  the  Rebellion,  could  have  produced 
the  immortal  Emancipation  Proclamation. 

Not  unfrequently  the  accumulated  thought  of  years  is  fixed  and 
formulated  by  the  occurrences  of  an  instant.  Glowing  devotion  to  our 
country's  flag  found  quick  expression  in  "  The  Star  Spangled  Banner," 
when,  after  a  night  of  fierce  bombardment,  dawn  disclosed  it  still  proudly 
floating  over  the  walls  of  old  Fort  McHenry.  The  overwhelming  pride 
of  an  obedient  British  soldiery  gave  expression  to  the  pen  of  Tennyson,  in 
that  intense  cind  thrilling  poem,  "The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade," 
when  the  noble  six  hundred  made  their  &mous  dash  at  Balaklava. 

As  the  great  crises  of  human  history  call  forth  the  great  utterances, 
the  world  may  never  have  jinother  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  or  "  Fool's 
Errand."  As  but  few  men  have  been  permitted  to  impress  humanity  by 
msjij  heroic  deeds,  so  but  few  poets,  philosophers,  statesmen,  or  orators, 
have  given  many  "  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver  "  to  the  world. 

Because  of  these  well-attested  facts  one  may  possess  many  volumes, 
in  most  of  which  a  few  beauties  form  the  chief  attraction.  The  gems  im- 
part the  value.  Without  them  the  volumes  would  lack  their  lustre.  Not 
the  mass  of  soil  and  rock,  but  the  gold  and  jewels  in  that  mass  give 
value  to  the  El  Dorados  and  the  Great  Bonanzas  of  the  world.  And  so  it 
is  with  books. 

In  gathering  "(Jems  for  the  Fireside,"  real  gems  only  have  been 
sought.    Numberless  productions  of  average  worth  have  been  passed  by. 
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Nothing  but  excellence  finds  a  place  in  this  treasury.  By  reason  of  its 
unique  character  and  wonderful  variety,  the  book  will  prove  a  welcome 
companion;  it  will  meet  every  mood  of  the  human  heart.  The  most 
exquisite  humor,  the  most  touching  pathos,  the  most  thrilling  patriotism, 
the  grandest  words  of  statesmanship,  the  most  impressive  utterances  of 
the  orator,  the  profound  reasonings  of  the  philosopher,  the  cutting  satire 
of  the  critic,  indeed  every  department  of  literature  is  fittingly  repre- 
sented in  this  treasury. 

And  these  "Gems"  are  for  the  "Fireside."  Nothing  harmful  must 
ever  enter  that  Eden,  but  all  influences  of  good  must  shield  the  purity, 
and  stimulate  the  holy  ambitions,  which  are  so  appropriately  enshrined  in 
that  sanctuary  of  embowered  bliss. 

"Home,"  to  an  ear  refined,  is  sweetest  of  spoken  words;  "Home," 
to  an  appreciative  heart,  is  fullest  of  good  impulses  and  holiest  memo- 
ries. "Home"  is  the  goal  to  which  wanderers  return  in  thought 
and  hope;  it  is  the  influence  which  longest  retains  its  hold  on  earnest 
youth,  casting  its  starry  brightness  even  over  the  stormy  seas  of  vice 
and  dissipation ;  it  is  the  attraction  which  oftenest  lures  weaiy  prodigals 
hack  fi-om  error  and  from  sin  to  the  peaceful  happy  isles  of  the  blest; 
80,  Home,  which  is  to  all  men  the  symbol  of  love,  and  purity,  and  hope, 
must  have  its  "treasury"  of  "gems  of  purest  ray  serene." 

To  constitute  this  "  Library  of  Prose  and  Verse,"  the  literary  stores 

of  many  lands  have  been  put  under  contribution;  England  and  Germany, 

and  France  and  Italy  are  represented  by  their  choicest  Poets.    Eussia, 

India,  China,  Greece  and  Bome  are  present   in  admirable  translations. 

Our  own  America  will  be  seen  to  be  no  whit  behind  the  foremost  in  the 

full  and  copious  list  of  men  and  women,  who  have  made,  and  are  daily 

increasing  her  claims  for  prominence  in  the  world  of  letters.     We  have 

from  Europe,  the  master  mind  of  Shakespeare,  the  solid  grandeur  of 

Milton,  the  romantic  beauty  of  Scott,  the  homely  sincerity  of  Burns,  the 

philosophic  meditations  of  Wordsworth,  the  impassioned  lines  of  Byron, 

the  delicate  fiincy  of  Shelly,  the  melodious  beauty  of  Moore,  the  mirth- 

fal  humor  of  Hood,  and  from  America  the  "  very  choicest  productions  " 

of  the  most  famous  of  her  sons  and  daughters.    The  topics  and  themes 

are  as  varied  as  the  authors. 
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Since  "  freedom's  battle  once  began  "  is  a  perpetual  inheritance,  so 
round  the  fireside  the  ruddy  flame  of  a  loyal  patriotism  must  glow. 
And  heroic  sires  will  find  inspiration  for  their  sons  in  the  selections  from 
Campbell,  Longfellow,  Baker,  Everett,  Webster  and  Lincoln. 

As  the  Home  must  be  ihe  place  for  holy  breathings  and  for  conse- 
crated hearts,  it  will  be  found  that  a  number  of  selections  have  been  made 
from  Addison,  Bunyau,  Montgomery,  Muhleuburg,  Bonar,  Willis  and 
others,  whose  verse  and  meditations  are  alike  free  from  pious  cant  and 
bigoted  sectarianism. 

It  is  believed  that  this  collection  contains  vastly  more  of  entertain- 
ment, culture  and  inspiration  than  any  other  volume  of  like  size  and  price. 
It  has  been  prepared  at  great  expense  and  labor,  to  meet  a  want  felt  in 
every  home,  for  a  volume,  that  shall  be  for  every  day  use,  a  source  of 
constant  instruction,  inexhaustible  entertainment  and  permanent  good, 
that  will  cheer  the  aoUtaiy  hour  and  charm  the  entire  family  circle. 

0.  H.  Tiffany. 
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GEMS  FOE  THE  FIRESIDE. 


FOREST  HYMN. 


WILLIAM  CITLLEN  BEYAKT. 


IHE  groves  were  God's  first  temples, 
ere  man  learned 
To    hew    the    shaft,  and    lay   the 

architrave, 
And  spread  the  roof  above  them, — 

ere  he  framed 
The  lofty  vault,  to  gather  and  roll 
back 
The  soond  of  anthems ;  in  the  darkling  wood. 
Amidst  the  cool  and  silence,  he  knelt  down, 
And  offered  to  the  Mightiest  solemn  thanks 
And  supplication.    For  his  simple  heart 
Might  not  resist  the  sacred  influences 
Which,  from  the  stilly  twilight  of  the  place. 
And  from  the  gray  old  trunks  that  high  in 

heaven 
Mingled  their  mossy  boughs,  and  from  the 

somid 
Of  the  invisible  breath  that  swayed  at  once 
All  their  green  tops,  stole  over  him,  and 

bowed 
^  tpirit  with   the  thought  of  boundless 

power 
^  inaccessible  majesty.    Ah,  why 
^^d  we,  in  the  world's  riper  years,  neglect 
^'i  ancient  sanctuaries,  and  adore 
^  among  the  crowd,  and  under  roofs 
^onr  frail  hands  have  raised?    Let  me, 
aikast, 


Here,  in  the  shadow  of  this  aged  wood. 
Offer  one  hymn, — thrice  happy  if  it  find 
Acceptance  in  His  ear. 

Father,  Thy  hand 
Hath  reared  these  venerable  columns.    Thou 
Didst  weave  this  verdant  roof.    Thou  didst 

look  down 
Upon  the  naked  earth,  and  forthwith  rose 
All  these  fair  ranks  of  trees.    They  in  Thy 

sun 
Budded,  and  shook  their  green  leaves  in  Thy 

breeze, 
And  shot  towards  heaven.    The  century- 
living  crow. 
Whose  birth  was  in  their  tops,  grew  old  and 

died 
Among  their  branches,  till  at  last  they  stood. 
As  now  they  stand,  massy  and  tall  and  dark. 
Fit  shrine  for  humble  worshipper  to  hold 
Communion    with    his  Maker.    These  dim 

vaults. 
These  winding  aisles,  of  human  pomp  or 

.     pride, 
Report  not.    No  fantastic  carvings  show 
The  boast  of  our  vain  race  to  change  the  form 
Of  Thy  fiair  works.    But  Thou  arthere.** 

Thou  fill'st 
The  solitude.    Thou  art  in  the  soft  winds 
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That  run  along  the  summit  of  these  trees 
In  music;  Thou  art  in  the  cooler  breath 
That  from  the  inmost  darkness  of  the  place 
Cornea,  scarcely  felt ;  tho  barky  trunks,  the 

ground, 
The  froijih,  moist  ground,  are  all  instinct  with 

Thee: 
Here  is  continual  worship  ; — nature,  here. 
In  the  tranquility  that  Thou  dost  love. 
Enjoys  Thy  presence.     Noiselessly  around, 
From  perch  to  perch,  the  solitary  bird 
Passes ;  and  yon  clear  spring  that,  midst  its 

herbs. 
Wells  softly  forth,  and,  wandering,  steeps  the 

roots 
Of  half  the  mighty  forest,  tells  no  tale 
Of  all  the  good  it  does.     Thou  hast  not  left 
Thyself  without  a  witness,  in  these  shades. 
Of  Thy  perfection.     Grandeur,  strength,  and 

grace 
Are  hero  to  speak  of  Thee.     This  mighty 

oak. — 
By  whose  immovable  stem  I  stand  and  seem 
Almost  annihilated, — not  a  prince, 
In  all  that  proud  old  worl<l  beyond  the  deep, 
L'er  wore  his  crown  as  loftilv  as  he 
Wears   the    green   coronal   of   leaves   with 

which 
Tliy  hand  hath  graced  him.     Nestled  at  his 

root 
Is  beauty,  such  as  blooms  not  in  the  glare 
Of   the    broad    sun.     That    delicate    forest 

flower. 
With   scented   breath,  and  look    so  like  a 

smile. 
Seems,  as  it  issues  from  the  shapeless  mould, 
An  emanation  of  the  indwelling  life, 
A  visible  token  of  the  upholding  Love, 
That  are  the  soul  of  this  wide  universe 

My  heart  is  awed  within  me  when  I  think 
Of  the  great  miracle  that  still  goes  on. 
In  silence,  round  me, — the  perpetual  work 
Oi  Thy  creation,  finished,  yet  renewed 
Forever.     Written  on  Thy  works,  I  read 
The  lesson  of  Thy  own  eternity. 
Lo  1  all  grow  old  and  die ;  but  see  again, 
How  on  the  faltering  footsteps  of  decay 
Youth     press :s,^-ever    gay    and     beautiful 
youth 


In  all  its  beautiful  forms.     These  loffcy  tnai 
Wave  not  less  proudly  that  their  ancestoxi 
Moulder    beneath   them.      O,   there  is  Eot 

lost 
One  of  Earth's  charms !     Upon  her  bosom 

yet, 
After  the  flight  of  untold  centuries, 
The  freshness  of  her  far  beginning  lies, 
And  yet    shall    lie.     Life  mocks  the   idle 

hate 
Of  his  arch-enemy, — Death, — ^yea,  seats  him- 
self 
Upon  tlie  tyrant's  throne,  the  sepulchre. 
And  of  the  triumphs  of  his  ghastly  foe 
Makes  his  own  nourishment.     For  he  came 

forth 
From  Thine  own  bosom,  and  shall  have  no 
end. 

There  have  been  holy  men  who  hid  them- 
selves 
Deep  in  the  woody  wilderness,  and  gave 
Their  lives  to  thought  and  prayer,  till  they 

outlived 
The  generation  bom  with  them,  nor  seemed 
Less  aged  than  the  hoary  trees  and  rocks 
Around  them; — and  there  have  been  holy 

men 
Who  deemed  it  were  not  well  to  pass  life  thns. 
But  let  me  often  to  these  solitudes 
Retire,  and  in  Thy  presence,  reassure 
My  feeble  virtue.     Here  its  enemies, 
The    passions,    at   Thy   plainer    footsteps 

shrink. 
And  tremble,  and  are  still.     0  Qod!  when 

Thou 
Dost  scare  the  world  with  tempests,  set  on 

fire 
The  heavens  with   falling  thunderbolts,  oi 

fill. 
W^ith  all  the  waters  of  the  firmament. 
The  swift  dark  whirlwind  that  uproots  the 

woods 
And  drowns  the  villages ;  when,  at  Thy  call. 
Uprises  the  great  deep,  and  throws  himself 
Upon  the  continent,  and  overwhelms 
Its  cities, — who  forgets  not,  at  the  sight 
Of  these  tremendous  tokens  of  Thy  power. 
His  prides,  and  lay  his  strifes  and  foUisf 

by? 


MORALITY  OF  ASGLISQ. 


0.  from  tb«8«  Bt 
Sptre  me   tmd 

wi»tb 
Otths  nuul,  iuich»inad  element, 


Mpects  of  Thy  face 
),  nor  let  ni   nsod   Uis 


Who  ruleB  them.  Be  it  oura  to  meditftte 
In  these  calm  shadeB,  Thy  milder  majeB^, 
And  to  (he  beantifal  order  of  Thy  works 
Learn  to  conform  the  order  of  oor  tivM. 


MORALITY  OF  ANGLING. 


WILLIAM   C.   PBIUE. 

■BUT  bow  about  killing  fish  for  Bport?  In  the  name  of  sense,  man,  if 
9r  God  made  fish  to  be  eaten,  wliat  difference  does  it  make  if  I  enjo;^ 
W*  the  killing  of  them  before  I  eat  them  ?     You  would  have  none  but 

*  a  fisherman  by  trade  do  it,  and  then  you  would  have  him  utter  a 
I       sigh,  a  prayer,  and  a  pious  ejaculation  at  each  cod  or  haddock  that 

•  be  killed ;  and  if  by  chance  the  old  fellow,  sitting  in  the  boat  at 
work,  should  for  a  moment  think  there  was,  after  all,  a  little  fun  and  a 
little  pleasure  in  his 
baBmesa,you  would  have 
liiiii  take  a  round  turn 
with  tiifl  line,  and  drop 
OD  his  knees  to  ask  for- 
pyeneBB  for  the  sin  of 
blinking  there  was  aport 
in  falling. 

I  can  imf^ne  the  ead- 
faced  melancholy-eyed 
Kiaa,  who  makes  it  his 
boBiness  to  supply  game 
for  the  market  as  you 
'ould  have  him,  sober 
aE  the  sexton  in  Hamlet, 
and  forever  moralizmg 
orer  the  gloomy  neces- 
tity  that  has  doomed 
him  to  a  life  of  murder  ? 
^y,  good  sir,  he  would 
^ten  respectable  fieh,  and  the  market  would  soon  be  destitute. 

The  keenest  day's  ^xjrt  in  my  journal  of  a  great  many  years  of  sport 
**fl  when,  in  company  with  some  other  gentlemen,  I  took  three  hundred 
bloa^Bh  in  throe  hoars'  fishing  off  Block  Island,  and  those  fish  were  eaten 
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the  same  night  or  the  next  morning  in  Stonington,  and  supplied  from 
to  one  hundred  different  tables,  as  we  threw  them  up  on  the  dock  for 
one  to  help  himself.  I  am  unable  to  perceive  that  I  committed  any  si 
taking  them,  or  any  sin  in  the  excitement  and  pleasure  of  taking  them 
It  is  time  moralists  had  done  with  this  mistaken  morality.  If 
eschew  animal  food  entirely,  then  you  may  argue  agajnat  killing  anic 

and  I  will  not  ai'gue  with  you. 
Y"~^^    '  /  "     _   """'""."I       the  logic  of  this  business  is  sir 

this :  The  Creator  made  fish  and : 
for  the  food  of  man,  and  as  we  < 
eat  them  alive,  or  if  we  do,  we  t 
digest  them  alive,  the  result  ie 
must  kill  them  first,  and  (see  tht 
rule  of  cooking  a  dolphin)  it  is  ac 
times  a  further  necessity,  since  ■ 
won't  come  to  be  killed  when  we 
them,  that  we  must  first  catch  tl 
Show  first,  then,  that  it  is  a  pai 
necessity,  a  necessity  to  be  avoidi 
possible,  which  a  good  man  t 
shrink  from  and  abhor,  unless  atai 
into  it,  to  take  fish  or  birds, 
which  he  must  do  when  he  dot 
with  regret,  and  with  sobriety 
seriousness,  as  he  would  whip 
child,  or  shave  himself  when  his  beard  in  three  days  old,  and  you  1 
your  case.  But  till  you  show  this,  I  will  continue  to  think  it  great  s 
to  supply  my  market  with  fish. 


TSS  OLD  CLOCK  0^'  THE  STAIRS. 

H.  W,  LONGFELLOW. 

MEWHAT    b&ck   from   the   village  '  llalf-naj  up  the  nUin  it  ataadf. 

Anil  points  anJ  beckons  with  its  hanila. 
Prom  its  cuip  of  maKsive  oak, 
Like  n  monk  who,  under  his  cloak, 
Crosses  himself,  and  sighi,  alaH '. 
With  sorrowful  voice  to  all  who  paaa, 

■■  Forever — never ! 

Never — forever !" 


Stands  the  old-fashioned  country-seat; 
Across  its  antique  portico 
Tall  poplar  trees  their  shadows  throw  ; 
And,  from  its  station  in  the  hall. 
An  ancient  timepiece  says  to  all. 

Never — forever !" 


THE  OLD  CLOCK  ON  THE  STAIEd. 


Bj  ity  it*  voice  U  low  and  light ; 
But  m  Iht  lilent  de&d  of  night, 
Xhltiiicl  u  ■  passing  ioobttep't  fall, 
II  NbDM  tlong  the  vacaiit  hall. 
Along  the  ceiling,  along  the  floor. 
Ami  Kemi  to  saj  at  each  chamber  door, 

N(vpr — forever !" 

Thraa^  dajB  of  Barron  and  of  mirlh, 
Tbrongb  iU;b  of  death  and  dayi 


Tliniiigh  ntrj  swift  viciBsitade 
Ofcbugeful  time,  unchanged  it  has 

ItDod, 

ind  u  if,  like  God.  it  all  things  saw, 
ll  i^ihulj  repeats  thoee  words  of  awe, 

"  Forever — never ! 

Never — forever  I" 

In  thu  mansion  need  to  bs 
Free.h«irted  Hospitality ; 
Hitgmt  fires  up  the  chimney  roared; 
Tilt  (Uu^r  feasted  at  his  board  ; 
fiu,  like  the  skeleton  at  the  feast, 
list  wuning  timepiece  never  ceased, 

"Forever — never! 

Nerer-forever  V 

ThtK  groups  of  marry  children  played; 
ThutjODUis  and  miiidens  dreamiDg 

1^.  preeioiu  houTB !   oh,  golden  prime 
And  sinence  of  love  and  time ! 
Evm  u  4  miter  coaate  his  gold, 
'^iw  boms  the  ancient  timepiece 

m.- 


All  are  scattered,  now,  and  Qed, — 
Some  are  married,  some  are  dead  : 
And  when  I  ask,  with  throbs  of  pain, 
"  Ah  I  when  shall  they  all  meet  again  ?"' 
As  in  the  days  long  since  gone  by. 
The  ancient  timepiece  makee  reply, 

Mever — forever  I" 


From  ihst  chamber,  clothed  in  white, 
^  bKde  came  forth  on  her  wedding 

night ; 
^en.  Id  (hat  silent  room  below, 
Tt'dead  Uy.  in  his  shrond  of  snow; 
And,  in   the    hnsh    that   followed    the 


Vu  hnrd  the  old  clock  o 
Never — forever !" 


the  Btair.'- 


Never  here,  forever  there. 
Where  all  parting,  pain,  and  care. 
And    death,    and    time    shall    dinap- 

Forever  there,  hot  never  here! 
The  horologue  of  Eternity 
Sayeth  this  inceaiantly. 

"  Forever — never! 

Never — forever !" 


THE  BLOOD  UOBSE. 


THE  GRASSMOPPEE  KING. 


FHOM  THE  GREEK  OF  AKACKEOK,  B.  a,  560. 


[APPy  insect,  what  can  be 

In  happineai  compared  to  tbe«? 
Fed  with  nonruhment  divine, 
The  dewy  morning's  gentle  wine 
are  waiu  npon  ihee  still, 
And  thy  veniant  cnp  does  fill ; 
'Tie  filled  wherever  thou  dost  tread, 
Nature's  self  thy  Ganymede. 


Thou  dost  drink  and'dance  and  sing. 
Happier  than  the  happiest  king! 
All  the  fields  which  thou  doat  sm, 
All  the  plants  belong  to  thee ; 
All  the  summer  houn  produce. 
Fertile  made  with  early  jnice, 
Man  for  thee  does  sow  and  plongh. 
Farmer  he,  and  landlord  thoal 


THE  BLOOD  HORSE. 


BABRY     CORNWALL. 


^AMARRA  is  a  dainty  ateed. 

Strong,  hlack,  and  of  noble  breed, 
J  Full  of  fire,  and  full  of  bone. 
With  all  bin  lino  of  fathers  known ; 
Fine  his  nose,  his  nostrils  tbin, 
Butblown  abroad  by  the  pride  withinl 

His  mane  is  like  a  river  flowing. 

And  his  eyes  like  embers  glowing 

In  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

And  his  pace  as  swift  as  light. 

Look, — how  round  his  straining  throat 
Grace  and  shifting  beauty  float ; 
Sinewy  strength  is  in  his  reins, 


'  And  the  red  blood  gallops  throogh  hi 
Richer,  redder,  never  ran 
Tbroagh  the  boasting  heart  of  man. 
He  can  trace  hia  lineage  higher 
Than  the  Bourbon  dare  aspire, — 
Douglas,  Quiman.  or  the  Gnelph, 

;  Or  O'Brien's  blood  itself ! 

I  He.  who  halh  no  peer,  was  born 
[  Here,  upon  a  red  March  mom ; 

But  hi.i  famous  fathers  dead 
i  Were  Arabs  all.  an'l  Arab-bred, 
;  And  the  latit  of  that  great  line 
I  Trod  like  one  of  a  race  divine! 
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And  yet. — ^he  was  bat  friend  to  one, 
Who  fed  him  at  the  set  of  sun 
By  some  lone  foontain  fringed  with  green ; 
With  him,  a  roving  Bedouin, 


He  lived  (none  else  wonld  he  obey 
Through  all  the  hot  Arabian  day), 
And  died  untamed  upon  the  sands 
Where  Balkh  amidst  the  desert  stands  I 


THE  FRONT  AND  SIDE  DOORS. 


OLIVER  WENDELL   HOLMES. 


I  VERY  person's  feelings  have  a  front-door  and  side-door  by  which 
they  may  be  entered.  The  front-door  is  on  the  street.  Some  keep 
it  always  open ;  some  keep  it  latched ;  some,  locked ;  some,  bolted, 
— with  a  chain  that  will  let  you  peep  in,  but  not  get  in;  and  some 
nail  it  up,  go  that  nothing  can  pass  its  threshold.  This  front-door 
leads  into  a  passage  which  opens  into  an  ante-room,  and  this  into 
the  interior  apartments.  The  side-door  opens  at  once  into  the  sacred 
chambers. 

There  is  almost  always  at  least  one  key  to  this  side-door.  This  is 
carried  for  years  hidden  in  a  mother's  bosom.  Fathers,  brothers,  sisters, 
and  friends,  often,  but  by  no  means  so  universally,  have  duplicates  of  it. 
The  wedding-ring  conveys  a  right  to  one;  alas,  if  none  is  given  with  it  I 

Be  very  careful  to  whom  you  trust  one  of  these  keys  of  the  side-door. 
The  fact  of  possessing  one  renders  those  even  who  are  dear  to  you  very 
terrible  at  times.  You  can  keep  the  world  out  from  your  front-door,  or 
receive  visitors  only  when  you  are  ready  for  them;  but  those  of  your  own 
flesh  and  blood,  or  of  certain  grades  of  intimacy,  can  come  in  at  the  side- 
<Joor,  if  they  will,  at  any  hour  and  in  any  mood.  Some  of  them  have  a 
3cale  of  your  whole  nervous  system,  and  can  play  all  the  gamut  of  your 
sensibilities  in  semitones, — ^touching  the  naked  nerve-pulps  as  a  pianist 
3trikes  the  keys  of  his  instrument.  I  am  satisfied  that  there  are  as  great 
Blasters  of  this  nerve-playing  as  Vieuxtemps  or  Thalberg  in  their  lines  of 
performance.  Married  life  is  the  school  in  which  the  most  accomplished 
^ts  in  this  department  are  found.  A  delicate  woman  is  the  best  instru- 
nient;  she  has  such  a  magnificent  compass  of  sensibilities!  From  the  deep 
Ward  moan  which  follows  pressure  on  the  great  nerves  of  right,  to  the 
^^  cry  as  the  filaments  of  the  taste  are  struck  with  a  crushing  sweep,  is 
a  range  which  no  other  instrument  possesses.  A  few  exercises  on  it  daily 
at  home  fit  a  man  wonderfully  for  his  habitual  labors,  and  refresh  him  im- 
''■^^ady  as  he  returns  from  them.     No  stranger  can  get  a  great  many  notes 


COBBLER  KEEZAB'S  VISIOS. 


of  torture  out  of  a  huioan  soul;  It  takea  one  that  knows  it  well, — parent, 
child,  brother,  sister,  intimate.  Be  very  careful  to  whom  you  give  a  side- 
door  key ;  too  many  have  them  already. 
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JOHN   Q.    WHITTIER. 


■■■HE  beaver  cut  bis  timber 
^^B      With  patient  teelh  that  daj, 
^^^  The  minbi  were  fieb-warde,  and  tbe 

J         Sorveyo™  of  highwaj, — 

When  Keeiar  lat  on  the  hilUide 

Upon  hi*  cobbler'a  form, 
With  a  pan  of  coale  on  either  hand 

To  keep  hii  waied-enda  warm. 

And  there,  in  the  golden  weather, 
He  atitched  and  hammwed  and  sang; 


Id  the  brook  he  moiitened  bii  leather, 
In  the  pewter  mug  hii  tongue. 

Well  knew  th«  tough  old  Tenton 
Who  brewed  the  Btonteet  ale. 

And  he  paid  the  goodwife's  reckoningi 
In  the  coin  of  song  and  tala. 


The  aonga  they  still  are  tinging 
Who  drees  the  hilU  of  Tine 

The  tales  that  haunt  the  Brockm, 
And  whisper  down  the  Rbina. 
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Woodff  ud  wiJd  uid  lonesame. 
The  airilt  ttream  woand  away, 

TbroDgh  bircbec  uti  scarlet  maplea, 
FUihing  ID  foun  tutd  spraj, — 


"  Why  shoQld  folks  be  gl 
When  Nature  berBalf  ii 

And  the  psaated  woods  s 
At  the  f««ea  so  sour  an 


im,"  eaid  Keeur, 
glad, 
re  taaghing 


Du^n  on  the  sbarp-horned  ledges, 

Plneguig  in  iteep  eascads. 
Twsing  ill  while-maned  waters 

Againit  the  hemlock's  shade. 
Wooiy  jnd  wild  and  loneeome, 

£ul  knd  west  and  north  and  eoath ; 
Only  tin  viUigo  of  fohers 

Do's  it  the  river's  month ; 
Ontv  here  »nd  there  a  clearing, 

nitti  ill  bjiB-hoDsa  mde  and  new, 
^i  tiefrrtnmps,  swart  as  Indians, 

"We  the  scanty  harreat  grew. 
Roihoa(ofi,oQ,^l^m,j  reapers, 

^°  'intage-song  he  heard, 
And  on  lbs  green  no  dancing  fisat 

Tls  mtnj  TJolin  stirred. 


Small  heed  had  the  careless  cobbler 

What  sorrow  of  heart  was  theire 
Who  travailed  in  pain  witli  the  births  of  Ood, 

And  planted  a  stale  with  prayers, — 
Hunting  of  wilchee  and  warlocks, 

Smiting  the  heathen  horde, — 
One  hand  on  the  mason's  trowel. 

And  one  on  thu  Mildier's  aword! 
But  give  him  hia  ale  and  cider. 

Give  him  his  pipe  and  sonj;. 
Little  he  cared  for  ChorKh  or  State, 

Or  the  balance  of  riglit  and  wrong. 
"  Tie  work,  work,  work,"  he  muttered. — 

And  for  rest  a  snuffle  of  pKatms  1" 
He  smote  on  his  leathern  apron 

With  hia  brown  and  waxen  palmtL 
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0  for  the  purple  harveeta 

Of  the  days  when  I  wu  yoong  1 

or  the  meny  grepe-itained  maidens, 
And  the  pleaa&nt  eonga  they  sung! 


"  O  for  the  breath  of  vineyarda, 
Of  apples  and  nuts  and  wine  I 

For  an  oar  to  row  and  a  breeie  to  blow 
Down  the  grand  old  river  Rhine !" 

A  tear  in  his  blue  eye  gliet^ued. 

And  dropped  on  his  beard  bo  gray. 
■"  Old,  old  am  I,"  said  Keeiar, 

'■  And  (Le  Rhine  flows  far  away  !" 

But  a  cunning  man  was  the  cobbler ; 

He  could  call  the  birds  from  the  trees, 
Cbarm  tbe  black  nnake  out  of  the  ledgex. 

And  bring  back  tbe  ewanning  beee. 

All  tbe  virtues  of  herbs  and  metalu, 
All  the  lore  of  the  woods,  he  knew, 

And  the  arts  of  the  Old  World  mingled 
With  the  marvels  of  tbe  New. 

Well  he  knew  the  tticki  of  magic. 

And  the  lapstone  on  hie  knee 
Had  the  gift  of  the  Mormon's  gogglea, 

Or  the  stone  of  Doctor  Dee. 

For  the  mighty  maft^r,  Agrippa, 
Wrought  it  with  spell  and  rhyme 

From  a  fragment  of  mystic  moonstone 
In  the  tower  of  Nettesheim. 


I  He  held  up  that  mystic  lapstone, 
I       He  held  it  up  like  a  lens, 
And  he  counted  the  long  years  coming 
By  twenties  and  by  tens. 

"  One  hundred  years,"  quotli  Keeiar, 

■And  My  have  I  told: 
Now  open  the  new  before  me, 

And  shut  me  out  the  old!" 

Like  a  cloud  of  mist,  the  blacknew 

Boiled  from  the  magic  stone. 
And  a  marvelous  picture  mingled. 

Tbe  unknown  and  the  known. 

Still  ran  the  stream  to  the  river. 

And  river  and  ocean  joined  • 
And  there  were  the  blufis  and  the  blue  Eea-line, 
'       And  cold  north  hills  behind. 

i   But  the  mighty  forest  was  broken, 
I       By  many  a  steepled  t^wn. 
By  many  a  white-walled  farm-house. 
And  many  a  garner  brown. 

Turning  a  score  of.  mill-wheels, 

The  stream  no  more  ran  free ; 
White  sails  on  the  winding  river. 

White  sails  on  tbe  far-off  sea. 
Below  in  the  noisy  village 

The  Sags  were  floating  gay. 
And  shone  on  a  thousand  faces 

Tbe  light  of  a  holiday. 
Swiftly  the  rival  ploughmen 

Turned  the  brown  earth  from  their  shares : 
Here  were  the  farmer's  treasures. 

There  were  Ihe  craftsman's  wares. 
Golden  the  goodwife's  butter, 
1       Ruby  the  currant-wine ; 


And  he  gave  it,  in 
Who  brought  it 


turn,  to  Keezar, 
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Yellow  Mid  red  were  the  apples, 
And  the  ripe  peara  nueet-brown, 

And  the  pemchee  had  stolen  blushei 
Prom  the  ^rla  who  shook  them  down. 

And  with  blooma  of  hill  and  wild-wood, 

That  fh&me  the  toil  of  art, 
Mingled  the  gorgeoue  blosEoms 

Of  the  garden's  tropic  heart. 

**  What  is  it  I  see  ?"  said  Eeezar, 
"  Am  I  hare,  or  am  I  there  ? 

I*  it  a  fSte  at  Bittgen  T 

Do  I  look  on  Frankfort  fair? 


"  IlBre'a  a  priest,  and  there  is  a  Qnaker, — 

Do  the  cat  and  dag  agree? 
Have  thejr  burned  the  stocks  for  oven-woodl 

Have  they  cut  down  the  gallows-tree? 

"  Would  the  old  folk  know  their  children  7 
Would  they  own  the  graceless  Iowa, 

With  never  a  rantor  to  worry. 
And  never  a  witch  to  drown?" 

Loud  laughed  the  cobbler  Keezar, 
Laughed  like  a  school-boy  gay ; 

Tossing  his  arms  above  him. 
The  lapstone  rolled  away. 


"  But  where  are  the  clowns  and  pnppet^, 
Aiuj  imps  with  horns  and  tail  ? 

And  vhtre  are  the  Rhenish  Sagona  ? 
And  whne  is  the  foaming  ale  ? 


J  I  know  will  happen, — 
Strugt  thinp  the  Lord  permits ; 
B«  tU  dronghtf  folks  efaoold  be  joUy 
f*^  ny  poor  old  wit*. 

'teft  sA  imiling  manly  faoee, 
A*l  tba  maidao's  step  is  gay, 
^°t  Md  by  flunking,  nor  mad  by  drinking, 
"w  Bopes,  nor  fbola,  are  they, 

*  wn'i  plMcnre  without  regretting, 

^  g»od  without  abnse, 
^  holiday  uid  bridal 

W  imtj  aad  of  dm. 


It  rolled  down  the  ragged  hillside. 
It  spun  like  a  wheel  bewitohed. 

It  plunged  through  the  leaning  willows, 
And  into  the  river  pitched. 

There  in  the  deep,  dark  water. 

The  magic  stone  lies  still. 
Under  the  leaning  willows 

In  the  shadow  of  the  hill. 

But  olt  the  idle  fisher 

Sits  on  the  shadowy  bank. 
And  hie  dreams  make  marreloos  picture* 

Where  the  wizard's  lapstone  sank. 


And  still,  in  tb 

When  the  ri' 
Ont  from  the  iniier  glory, 

Warm  with  the  melted 


twilights, 
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The  weary  mill-girl  lingers 
Beeide  the  charmed  stream, 

And  the  sky  and  the  golden  water 
Shape  and  color  her  dream. 


Fair  wave  the  snnBet  gardena, 

The  rosy  signals  fly ; 
Her  homestead  beckons  from  the  cloud. 

And  love  goes  sailing  byl 
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IITICS  are  sentinels  in  the  grand  army 

of  letters,  stationed  at  the  comers 

of    newspapers    and    reviews,    to 

challenge  every  new  author. 

.  {Longfellow. 

T     We  can  refnte  assertions,  but  who  can 

I  refute  silence.  {Dickau, 

Buy  what  thou  hast  no  need  of,  and  ere 

long  thou  shalt  sell  thy  necessaries. 

(Franklm. 
The  great  secret  of  success  in  life  is,  for  a 
man  to  be  ready  when  his  opportunity 
comes.  (Disraeli. 

The  truly  illustrious  are  they  who  do  not 
court  the  praise  of  the  world,  but  per- 
form the  actions  which  deserve  it. 

{Tilton. 

CSirist  awakened  the  world's  thought,  and  it 

has  never  slept  since.  (Howard. 

The  Cross  is  the  prism  that  reveals  to  us  the 

beauties  of  the  Sun  of  Kighteousneps. 

(Ooulbum. 
Men  have  feeling :  this  is  perhaps  the  best 
way  of  considering  them.  (Richter. 

Fidelity  is  seventh -tenths  of  business   suc- 
cess. (Parian. 
In  the  march  of  life  don't  heed  the  order  of 
*•  right  about "  when  you  know  you  are 
about  right.                                  (Holmes. 
He  that  lacks  time  to  mourn  lacks  time  to 

mend: 
Eternity  mourns  that.     'Tis  an  ill  cure 
For  life's  worst  ills,  to  have  no  time  to  feel 
them.  (STiake^peare. 

The  worst  kind  of  vice  is  advice.    (Coleridge. 
A  self-suspicion  of  hypocrisy  is  a  good  evi- 
dence of  sincerity.  (Hannah  More. 
A  page  digested  is  better  than  a  volume  hur- 
riedly read.  (Macaulay. 


I  am  not  one  of  those  who  do  not  believe  in 
love  at  first  sight,  but  I  believe  in  tak- 
ing a  second  look.  (Henry  VincenL 

A  man  is  responsible  for  how  he  uses  his 
common  tenu  as  well  as  his  moral  semt, 

(Beechcr. 

When  a  man  has  no  design  but  to  speak 
plain  truth,  he  isn't  apt  to  be  talkative. 

(Prentice. 

The  year  passes  quick,  though  the  hour  tarry, 
and  time  bygone  is  a  dream,  though  we 
thought  it  never  would  go  while  it  was 
going.  (Newman, 

Good  temper,  like  a  sunny  day,  sheds  a 
brightness  over  everything.  It  is  the 
sweetener  of  toil  and  the  soother  of  dis- 
quietude. (Irving. 

A  profound  conviction  raises  a  man  above 
the  feeling  of  ridicule.  (Mill. 

Our  moods  are  lenses  coloring  the  world 
with  as  many  different  hues.     (Emerson. 

Men  believe  that  their  reason  governs  their 
words,  but  it  often  happens  that  words 
have  power  to  react  on  reason.   (Bacon. 

Minds  of  moderate  calibre  ordinarily  con- 
demn everything  which  is  beyond  their 
range.  (La  RochcfoucaulL 

Geology  gives  us  a  key  to  the  patience  of 
God.  (Holland. 

Do  to-day  thy  nearest  duty.  (Qx>cihe. 

Many  of  our  cares  are  bat  a  morbid  way  of 
looking  at  our  privileges. 

(Walter  Scott. 

The  greatness  of  melancholy  men  is  seldom 
strong  and  healthy.  (Bulwer. 

Cowardice  asks,  Is  it  safe  ?  Expediency  asks, 
Is  it  politic?  Vanity  asks.  Is  it  popu- 
lar ?  but  Conscience  asks.  Is  it  right  ? 

(iVifuAofk 
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Odd  midt  tha  conntr;  knd  muk  made  tbe 
town.  {Cmaptr. 

SoRon  btmuuiize  om  race.  TearB  are  the 
ibdwertthatfsrtiliie  the  world.  {Ingetow. 

It  a  ramukable  with  what  Chriatian  fortitade 
ud  Tnignation  we  can  bear  the  Buffer- 
ing of  other  folke.  {Dean  Smijl. 

Om  cu  neither  protect  dot   arm   himBelf 
tgiiiut  criticism.      Wa   miut    meet   it 
deEantlj,  and  Ihus  gradually  please  it. 
[Ooetht. 

Klenee  and  reserve  anggest  latent  power. 
Wliat  aome  men  Ihink  has  more  effect 
tlun  what  othera  saj.  (ChutcrHtld. 


Stratagenw  in  war  and  love  are  only  honor- 
able when  racceeeful.  {Bvlicer. 

A  man  behind  tbe  times  is  apt  to  speak  ill  of 
them,  on  tbe  principle  that  nothing 
looks  well  from  behind.  {Solma. 

He  who  ien't  contested  with  what  he  baa 
wouldn't  be  contented  with  what  be 
would  like  to  have.  (Auerbaeh. 

Architecture  is  a  handmaid  of  devotion.  A 
beautiful  church  is  a  eennon  in  stone, 
and  its  spire  a  finger  poiuting  to  Heaven. 


le  remembering  happier  things.  (DanU. 
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WA3HINGTOS    IRVISa. 

SCHABOD  Crane  bad  a  soft  and  foolish  heart  toward  the  sez ;  and  it  is 
fi  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  bo  tempting  a  morsel  soon  found  favor  in 
P  bis  eyes;  more  especially  after  he  had  vbited  her  in  her  paternal 
•  mansion.  Old  Baitus  Van  Tassel  was  a  perfect  picture  of  a  thriving, 
contented,  liberal-hearted  iarmer.  He  seldom,  it  is  true,  sent  either  his 
eyworhifl  thooghta  heyond  the  boundaries  of  his  own  farm;  but  within 
tliow  everything  was  snug,  happy,  and  well-conditioned.  He  was  satisfied 
with  his  wealth,  but  not  proud  of  it;  and  piqued  himself  upon  the  hearty 
abuadance,  rather  than  the  style  in  which  he  lived.  Hia  stronghold  was 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  in  one  of  those  green,  sheltered,  fer- 
^  nooks,  in  which  the  Dutch  farmers  are  so  fond  of  nestUng.  A  great 
elm-tree  spread  its  branches  over  it,  at  the  foot  of  which  bubbled  up  a 
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Spring  of  the  softest  and  sweetest  water,  in  a  little  well  formed  of  a  barrel; 
and  then  stole  sparkling  away  through  the  grass,  to  a  neighboring  brook, 
that  bubbled  along  among  alders  and  dwarf  willows.  Hard  by  the  farm- 
house was  a  vast  barn,  that  might  have  served  for  a  church ;  every  window 
and  crevice  of  which  seemed  bursting  forth  with  the  treasures  of  the  farm; 
the  flail  was  busily  resounding  within  it  from  morning  to  night;  swallows 
and  martins  skimmed  twittering  about  the  eaves;  and  rows  of  pigeons, 
some  with  one  eye  turned  up,  as  if  watching  the  weather,  some  with  their 
heads  under  their  wings,  or  buried  in  their  bosoms,  and  others  swelling, 
and  cooing,  and  bowing  about  their  dames,  were  enjoying  the  sunshine  on 
the  roof.  Sleek,  unwieldy  porkers  were  grunting  in  the  repose  and  abun- 
dance of  their  pens;  whence  sallied  forth,  now  and  tiien,  troops  of  sucking 
pigs,  as  if  to  snuflF  the  air.  A  stately  squadron  of  snowy  geese  were  riding 
in  an  adjoining  pond,  convoying  whole  fleets  of  ducks ;  regiments  of  turkeys 
were  gobbling  through  the  farmyard,  and  guinea  fowls  fretting  about  it, 
like  ill-tempered  housewives,  with  their  peevish,  discontented  cry.  Before 
t^e  barn  door  strutted  the  gaJlant  cock,  that  pattern  of  a  husband,  a  war- 
rior, and  a  fine  gentleman,  clapping  his  burnished  wings,  and  crowing  in 
the  pride  and  gladness  of  hia  heart — 
sometimes  tearing  up  the  earth  with 
his  feet,  and  then  generously  calling  his 
ever  hungry  family  of  wives  and  child- 
ren to  enjoy  the  rich  morsel  which  he 
had  discovered. 

The  pedagogue's  mouth  watered,  as 
he  looked  upon  this  sumptuous  promise 
of  winter  fare.  In  bis  devouring  mind's 
eye,  he  pictured  to  himself  every  roasting-pig  running  about  with  a  pudding 
in  his  belly,  and  an  apple  in  his  mouth ;  the  pigeons  were  snugly  put  to  bed 
in  a  comfortable  pie,  and  tucked  in  with  a  coverlet  of  crust;  the  geese  were 
swimming  in  their  own  gravy;  and  the  ducks  pairing  cosily  in  dishes,  like 
snug  married  couples,  with  a  decent  competency  of  onion  sauce.  In  the 
porkers  he  saw  carved  out  the  future  sleek  side  of  bacon,  and  juicy  relish- 
ing ham;  not  a  turkey  but  ha  beheld  daintily  trussed  up,  with  its  gizzard 
under  its  wing,  and,  peradventure,  a  necklace  of  savory  sausages ;  and  even 
bright  chanticleer  himself  lay  sprawling  on  his  back,  in  a  side-dish,  with 
uplifted  claws,  as  if  craving  that  quarter  which  his  chivalrous  spirit  dis- 
dained to  ask  while  living. 

As  the  enraptured  Ichabod  fancied  all  this,  and  as  he  rolled  his  great 
green  eyes  over  the  fat  meadow-lands,  the  rich  fields  of  wheat,  of  rye,  of 
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buckwlieat,  and  Indian  corn,  and  the  orcharda  burdened  with  ruddy  fmit, 
which  surrounded  the  warm  tenement  of  Van  Tassel,  hia  heart  yearned 
alter  die  damsel,  who  was  to  inherit  those  domains,  and  his  imagination 
eipaoded  with  the  idea,  how  they  might  be  readily  turned  into  cash,  and 
the  money  invested  in  immense  tracts  of  wild  land,  and  shingle  palaces  in 
tiie  wilderness.  Nay,  hia  busy  fancy  already  realized  his  hopes,  and  pre- 
KQled  to  him  the  blooming  Katrina,  with  a  whole  family  of  children, 
moanted  on  the  top  of  a  wagon  loaded  with  household  trumpery,  with  pota 
and  betlles  dangling  beneath;  and  he  beheld  himself  bestriding  a  pacing 
mare,  with  a  colt  at  her  heela,  setting  out  for  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  or  the 
Lord  knows  where. 


THS  BRIDGE. 

HENET   WAD3W0RTH   L0N3FELL0W. 


Ik  stood  od  the  bridge  at  midnight, 
9       Ai  the  clocks  were  Btriking  the 

!e^    And  the  moon  rose  o'er  the  city. 
Behind  the  dark  church  t«wer: 
And  like  the  waters  rushing 
Among  the  wooden  piers, 
A  flood  of  thought  came  o'er  me, 
That  filled  my  eyea  with  tears. 

Bow  often,  0  how  oft«a. 
In  the  days  that  had  gone  by. 

I  had  tlood  on  that  bridge  at  midnight. 
And  gaied  on  that  wave  and  Bky  ! 

How  often.  0  how  often. 

1  had  wished  that  the  ebbing  tide 
ICaald  bear  me  away  on  its  bosom 

O'er  the  ocean  wild  and  wide  1 

For  my  heart  was  hot  and  restlen, 
And  my  life  was  fnll  of  core, 


And  (he  harden  laid  npon  me. 
Seemed  greater  than  1  could  hi 


r  it  has  fallen  from  m 


It  is  baried 
And  only  the 
Throws 


■r  other 
shadow  over  me. 


Yet  whenever  I  cross  the  river 
On  its  bridge  with  wooden  piers, 

Like  the  odor  of  brine  from  the  oi'ean 
Comes  the  thought  of  other  years. 

And  I  think  how  many  thousands 

Of  care-encumbered  men. 
Each  having  his  burden  of  sorrow. 

Have  croaaed  the  bridge  since  then. 

I  see  the  long  procession 

Still  passing  Ut  and  fro, 
The  young  heart  hot  and  reetlen. 

And  the  old,  subdued  and  slow  < 
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And  forever  and  forever, 
As  long  as  the  river  flows, 

As  long  as  the  heart  has  passions, 
As  long  as  life  has  woes ; 


The  moon  and  its  broken  reflection 
And  its  shadows  shall  appear, 

As  the  symbol  of  love  in  heaven, 
And  its  wavering  image  here. 


KISSING  HER  HAIR 


ALGERNON  CHARLES  SWINBURNE. 


jlSSING  her  hair,  I  sat  against  her  feet : 
Wove  and  unwove  it, — wound,  and 

found  it  sweet ; 
Made  fast  therewith  her  hands,  drew 
down  her  eyes, 
«r      Deep  as  deep  flowers,  and  dreamy  like 
J  dim  skies ; 

With  her  own  tresses  bound  and  found  her 
fiur, — 

Kissing  her  hair. 


Sleep  were  no  sweeter  than  her  face  to  me, — 
Sleep    of   cold    sea-bloom  onder    the    cold 

sea: 
What  pain  conld  get  between  my  face  and 

hers? 
What  new  sweet  thing  would  Love  not  relish 

worse? 
Unless,  perhaps,  white  Death  had  kiaeed  me 

there, — 

Kissing  her  hair. 


A  LEGEND  OF  BREGENZ. 


ADELAIDE  ANNIE   PROCTER. 


IRT  round  with  rugged  mountains  the 
fair  Lake  Constance  lies ; 
In  her  blue  heart  reflected,  shine  back 
the  starry  skies ; 
And  watching  each  white  cloudlet  float 
, .  silently  and  slow, 

*  *    Tou  think  a  piece  of  heaven  lies  on  our 
earth  below! 

• 

Midnight  is  there :  and  silence  enthroned  in 

heaven,  looks  down 
Upon  her  own  calm  mirror,  upon  a  sleeping 

town: 
For  Br^enz,  that  quaint  city  upon  the  Tyrol 

shore, 
Has  stood  above  Lake  Constance,  a  thousand 

years  and  more. 

Her  battlements  and  towers,  upon  their  rocky 

steep, 
Have  cast  their  trembling  shadows  of  ages 

on  the  deep ; 
Mountain,  and  lake,   and  valley,  a  sacred 

legend  know, 


Of  how  the  town  was  saved  one  night,  three   fl 
hundred  years  ago. 

Far  from  her  home  and  kindred,  a  Tyrol  maid 

had  fled. 
To  serve  in  the  Swiss  valleys,  and  toil  for 

daily  bread ; 
And  every  year  that  fleeted  so  silently  and 

fast, 
Seemed  to  bear  farther  firom  her  the  memory 

of  the  past. 

She  served  kind,  gentle  masters,  nor  asked 

for  rest  or  change  ; 
Her  friends  seemed  no  more  new  ones,  their 

speech  seemed  no  more  strange ; 
And  when  she  led  her  cattle  to  pasture  every 

day. 
She  ceased  to  look  and  wonder  on  which 

side  Bregena  lay. 

She  spoke  no  more  of  Bregens,  with  longing 

and  with  tears ; 
Her  Tyrol  home  seemed  faded  in  a  deep  mist 

of  years ; 
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t  the  nunon  of  Aiutrian  n 


contanted,  to  the  calm 


gtitrif«: 

Each  dt;  the  la 

tub  of  life. 


Tet.  when  her  lOMtor'i  childrec  would  cIub- 
lering  roand  ber  stand, 

9i;iuig  them  the  old  ballads  of  her  own  na- 
tive land ; 

And  Bhea  at  mora  and  evening  she  knelt 
before  God's  throne, 

Hu  Mcento  of  her  childhood  rose  to  her  lips 


The  men  seemed  stern  and  altered,  with  looks 

caal  on  the  ground ; 
With  aniioua  faces,  one  hj  one,  the  women 

gathered  round ; 
All  talk  of  Sax,  or  spioning,  or  work,  was 

put  away : 
The  very  children  seemed  afraid  to  go  alone 

U>  play. 

,  One  day,  out  in  the  meadow  with  atrangen 
i  from  the  town. 

.  Some  secret  plan  discussing,  the  men  walked 
'  up  and  down. 


"  Qirt  round  with  rugged  mountains." 


MOW  ihe  dwelt;  the  valley  more  peaceful 

rtw  by  year ; 
Wlm  nijdeiily  strange  portents  of  some  great 

deed  Kemed  near, 
rbe  golden  mm  was  bending  upon  its  fragile 

Kalk. 
luTe  (srmen,  heedleu  of  their  fields,  paced 
f  and  down  in  talk. 


Yet  now  and  then  seemed  watching  a  strange 

uncertain  gleam. 
That  looked  like  lances  'mid  the  trees  that 

stood  below  the  stream. 
At  eve  they  all  assembled,  all  care  and  doubt 

were  Bed ; 
With  jovial  laugh  they  feasted,  the  board 

was  nobly  spread. 
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The  elder  of  the  village  roee  up,  hia  glass  in 

hand, 
And  cried,  '*  We  drink  the  downfall  of  an 

accursed  land ! 

**  The  night  is  growing  darker,  ere  one  more 

day  is  flown, 
Bregenz,  our  foemen's  stronghold,   Bregenz 

shall  he  our  own !  " 
The  women  shrank  in  terror,  (yet  pride,  too, 

had  her  part,) 
But  one  poor  Tyrol  maiden  felt  death  within 

her  heart. 

Before  her,  stood  fair  Bregenz,  once  more 

her  towers  arose ; 
What  were  the  friends  beside  her  7  Only  her 

country *s  foes ! 
The  feices  of  her  kinsfolk,  the  day  of  childhood 

flown. 
The  echoes  of  her  mountains  reclaimed  her 

as  their  own ! 

Nothing  she  heard  around  her,  (though  shouts 
rang  forth  again,) 

Qone  were  the  green  Swiss  valleys,  the  pas- 
ture, and  the  plain ; 

Before  her  eyes  one  vision,  and  in  her  heart 
one  cry. 

That  said,  "Go  forth,  save  Bregenz,  and 
then  if  need  be,  die! " 

With  trembling  haste  and  breathless,  with 

noiseless  step  she  sped ; 
Horses  and  weary  cattle  were  standing  in 

the  shed ; 
She  loosed  the  strong  white  charger,  that  fed 

from  out  her  hand, 
She  mounted  and  she  turned  his  head  toward 

her  native  land. 

Out — out  into  the  darkness — faster,  and  still 
more  fast ; 

The  smooth  grass  flies  behind  her,  the  chest- 
nut wood  is  passed ; 

She  looks  up ;  clouds  are  heavy :  "\Miy  is  her 
steed  80  slow  ? — 

Scarcely  the  wind  beside  them,  can  pass  them 
as  they  go. 

•*  Faster!"  she  cries,  "Oh,  faster!"  Eleven 
the  church  bells  chime ; 


"0  God,*'   she  cries,   "help  Bregenz,   and 

bring  me  there  in  time  !  " 
But  louder  than  bells'  ringing,  or  lowing  of 

the  kine. 
Grows  nearer  in  the  midnight  the  rushing  ot 

the  Rhine. 

Shall  not  the  roaring  waters  their  headlong 

gallop  check  ? 
The  sterol  draws  back  in   terror,  she  leans 

above  his  neck 
To  watch  the  flowing  darkness,  the  bank  is 

high  and  steep. 
One  pause — he  staggers  forward,  and  plunges 

in  the  deep. 

She  strives  to  pierce  the  blackness,  and  looser 

throws  the  rein ; 
Her  steed  must  breast  the  waters  that  dash 

above  his  mane. 
How    gallantly,    how   nobly,  he    struggles 

through  the  foam. 
And  see — in  the  far  distance,  shine  out  the 

lights  of  home! 

Up  the  steep  bank  he  bears  her,  and  now 

they  rush  again 
Towards  the  heights  of  Bregenz,  that  tower 

above  the  plain. 
They  reach  the  gate  of  Bregenz,  just  as  the 

midnight  rings, 
And  out  come  serf  and  soldier  to  meet  the 

news  Hhe  brings. 

Bregenz  is  saved !  Ere  daylight  her  battle- 
ments are  manned ; 

Defiance  greets  the  army  that  marches  on  the 
land. 

And  if  to  deeds  heroic  should  endless  fame 
be  paid, 

Bregenz  does  well  to  honor  the  noble  Tyrol 
maid. 

Three  hundre<l  years  are  vanished,  and  yet 

upon  the  hill 
An  old  stone  gateway  rises,  to  do  her  honor 

still. 
And  there,  when  Bregenz  women  sit  spinning 

in  the  shade. 
They  see  the  quaint  old  carving,  the  charge 

and  the  maid. 


AndwbeD.togiurdold  Brege&t,  bj  gateway, 

■tiMt,  uid  tower, 
Th«  Ttrder  paces  all  night  long,  aud  calls 

(«>:li  pawiug  hour : 


"Nine,"    "ten."   "eleven,"   he  criee  aloud, 

and  thea  (0  crown  of  fiuue !) 
When  midoight  paiuea  in  the  skiea  he  calli 

the  Duudeu'i  name. 
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»D0DQLA3  JERROLD. 
E  streets  were  empty.  Pitileaa  cold  had  driven  all  who  had  the 
„  shelter  of  a  roof  to  their  horaea  ;  and  the  north-east  blast  seemed 
(o  howl  in  triumph  above  the  untrodden  snow.  Winter  was  at  the 
heart  of  all  things.  The  wretched,  dumb  with  excessive  misery, 
I  suffered,  in  stupid  raiignation,  the  tyranny  of  the  season.  Human 
^  blood  stagnated  in  the  breast  of  want ;  and  death  in  that  despair- 
ing hour,  losing  its  terrors,  looked  in  the  eyes  of  many  a  wretch  a  sweet 
deliverer.  It  was  a  time  when  the  very  poor,  barred  from  the  commonest 
^hiugg  of  earth,  take  strange  counsel  with  themselves,  and,  in  the  deep 
htttnility  of  deatitotion,  believe  they  are  the  burden  ajid  the  offal  of  the 
torld. 

It  was  a  time  when  the  easy,  comfortable  man,  touched  with  finest 
*DS9 of  human  suffering,  gives  from  hia  abundance;  and,  whilst  bestow- 
'Dg.  feels  almost  ashamed  that,  with  such  wide-spread  misery  circled  round 
tum,  hfl  has  all  things  fitting,  all  things  grateful.  The  smitten  spirit  asks 
■nerefore  he  is  not  of  the  multitude  of  wretchedness  ;  demands  to  know 
^  what  especial  excellence  he  is  promoted  above  the  thousand  thouftand 
"■rring  creataraa  :  ia  his  very  tenderness  for  misery,  tests  his  privilege  of 
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exemption  from  a  woe  that  withers  manhood  in  man,  bowing  him  dowi 
ward  to  the  brute.  And  so  questioned,  this  man  gives  in  modesty  of  spir 
— in  very  thankfulness  of  souL  His  ahns  are  not  cold,  formal  charities 
but  reverent  sacrifices  to  his  suffering  brother. 

It  was  a  time  when  selfishness  hugs  itself  in  its  own  warmth ;  with  i 
other  thoughts  than  of  its  pleasant  possessions;  all  made  pleasante 
sweeter,  by  the  desolation  around.  When  the  mere  worldling  rejoices  tl 
more  in  his  warm  chamber  because  it  is  so  bitter  cold  without,  when  1 
eats  and  drinks  with  whetted  appetite,  because  he  hears  of  destitutic 
prowling  like  a  wolf  around  his  well-barred  house ;  when,  in  fine,  he  bea; 
his  every  comfort  about  him  with  the  pride  of  a  conqueror.  A  time  whe 
such  a  man  sees  in  the  misery  of  his  fellow-beings  nothing  save  his  oyi 
victory  of  fortune — ^his  own  successes  in  a  suffering  world.  To  such 
man,  the  poor  are  but  the  tattered  slaves  that  grace  his  triumph. 

It  was  a  time,  too,  when  human  nature  often  shows  its  true  divinit; 
and  with  misery  like  a  garment  clinging  to  it,  forgets  its  wretchedness  i 
sympathy  with  suffering.  A  time,  when  in  the  cellars  and  garrets  of  tl 
poor  are  acted  scenes  which  make  the  noblest  heroism  of  life;  whic 
prove  the  immortal  texture  of  the  human  heart,  not  wholly  seared  by  tl 
branding-iron  of  the  torturing  hours.  A  time  when  in  want,  in  anguisl 
in  throes  of  mortal '  agony,  some  seed  is  sown  that  bears  a  flower  i 
heaven. 


THE  QUILTING. 


ANNA   BACHE. 


HE  day  is  set.  the  ladies  met,  |       » 'Tis  time  to  roll ;"  "  my  needle's  broks ; 
And  at  the  frame  are  seated,  ••  So  Martin's  stock  is  seUing." 

In  order  placed,  they  work  in  haste,  ••  Louisa's  wedding  gown's  bespoke  f 

To  get  the  quilt  completed  ;  -  Lend  me  your  scissors,  Ellen  ;" ' 

While  fingers  fly,  their  tongues  they         ••  That  match  will  never  come  about ;  ' 

ply.  j  "  Now  don't  fly  in  a  passion ;" 

And  animate  their  labors  ••  Hair  puffia  they  say  are  going  out ;" 

By  counting  beaux,  discussing  clothes,  ••  Yes,  curls  are  all  the  fashion." 

Or  talking  of  their  neighbors. 

••  Dear !  what  a  pretty  frock  you've  on  ;"  ;       The  quilt  is  done,  the  tea  begun, 

"  I'm  very  glad  you  like  it ;"  The  beaux  are  all  collecting ; 

"  I'm  told  that  Miss  Micomicon  ,       The  table's  cleared,  the  music's  heaid,— 

Don't  speak  to  Mr.  Micate."  His  partner  each  selecting ; — 

"  I  saw  Miss  Belle,  the  other  day,  The  merry  band  in  order  stand. 

Young  Green's  new  gig  adorning  ;'*  [  The  dance  begins  with  vigor, 

••  What  keeps  your  sister  Ann  Away  ?"  And  rapid  feet  the  measure  beat, 

"  She  went  to  town  this  morninR."  i  And  trip  the  mazy  figure. 


aAFE-SEED. 
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T'ftheedod  fly  the  minates  by, 
"Old  time  "  himself  is  dancing. 

Till  night's  doll  eye  is  op*ed  to  spy 
The  light  of  mom  advancing. 


All  closely  stowed ;  to  each  abode 

The  cairiages  go  tilting  ; 
And  many  a  dream  has  for  its  theme 

The  pleasures  of  the  quilting. 


BUYING  GAPE-SEED. 


JOHN   B.    OOUOH. 


1 


YANKEE,  walking  the  streets  of  London,  looked  through  a  win- 
dow upon  a  group  of  men  writing  very  rapidly ;  and  one  of  them 
W*^  said  to  him  in  an  insulting  manner,  *'  Do  you  wish  to  buy  some 
gape-seed  ?"  Passing  on  a  short  distance  the  Yankee  met  a  man, 
and  asked  him  what  the  business  of  those  men  was  in  the  office  he 
had  just  passed.  He  was  told  that  they  wrote  letters  dictated  by 
others,  and  transcribed  all  sorts  of  documents  ;  in  short,  they  were  writers. 
The  Yankee  returned  to  the  office,  and  inquired  if  one  of  the  men*  would 
write  a  letter  for  him,  and  was  answered  in  the  affirmative.  He  asked  the 
price,  and  was  told  one  dollar.  After  considerable  talk,  the  bargain  was 
made;  one  of  the  conditions  of  which  was  that  the  scribe  should  write 
just  what  the  Yankee  told  him  to,  or  he  should  receive  no  pay.  The 
Bcribe  told  the  Yankee  he  was  ready  to  begin  ;  and  the  latter  said, — 

"  Dear  marm :"  and  then  asked,  "  Have  you  got  that  deown  T* 

"Yes,"  was  the  reply,  ** go  on,'* 

"  I  went  to  ride  t'other  day  :  have  you  got  that  deown  ?" 

"  Yes ;  go  on,  go  on'' 

"And  I  harnessed  up  the  old  mare  into  the  wagon :  have  you  got  that 
deown  ?" 

"Yes,  yes,  long  ago ;  go  on*' 

"  Why,  how  fast  you  write  I  And  I  got  into  the  wagon,  and  sat 
<Jwwii,  and  drew  up  the  reins,  and  took  the  whip  in  my  right  hand  :  have 
you  got  that  deown  ?" 

"  Yes,  long  ago ;  go  on," 

"  Dear  me,  how  fest  you  write !  I  never  saw  your  equal.  And  1 
said  to  the  old  mare,  '  Ch  'hng^  and  jerked  the  reins  pretty  hard :  have 
you  got  that  deown  T 

"Yes ;  and  I  am  impatiently  waiting  for  more.  I  wish  you  wouldn't 
fcother  roe  with  so  many  foolish  questions.     Go  on  with  your  letter." 

"Well,  the  old  mare  wouldn't  stir  out  of  Jier  tracks,  and  I  hollered. 
*  ^  '^^»  y<w  oldj^uie  !  go  'long.'    Have  you  got  that  deown  ?" 
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"  Yes,  indeed,  you  pestersome  fellow ;  go  on'' 

"  And  I  licked  her,  and  licked  her,  and  licked  her  [continuing  to 
repeat  these  words  as  rapidly  as  possible.] 

"  Hold  on  there!  I  have  written  two  pages  of  'licked  her,'  and  I 
want  the  rest  of  the  letter.' 

"Well,  and  she  kicked,  and  she  kicked,  and  she  kicked— [continuing 
to  repeat  these  words  with  great  rapidity.] 

"  Do  go  on  with  your  letter ;  I  have  several  pages  of  '  she  kicked,*  " 

[The  Yankee  clucks  as  in  urging  horses  to  move,  and  continues  the 
clucking  noise  with  rapid  repetition  for  some  time.] 

The  scribe  throws  down  his  pen. 

"  Write  it  deown  1  write  it  deown  /" 

"  I  can't !" 

"  Well  then,  I  won't  pay  you." 

[The  scribe,  gathering  up  his  papers.]  "  What  shall  I  do  with  aU 
these  sheets  upon  which  I  have  written  your  nonsense  ?" 

"You  may  use  them  in  doing  up  your  gape-seed,     Good-by  I" 


THE  LIGHT  BRIGADE  AT  BALAKLA  VA. 


WILLIAM   H.   RUSSELL. 


•HE  whole  brigade  scarcely  made  one  effective  regiment  according  to 
the  numbers  of  continental  armies ;  and  yet  it  was  more  than  we 
could  spare.  As  they  rushed  towards  the  front,  the  Russians 
opened  on  them  from  the  guns  in  the  redoubt  on  the  right,  with 
volleys  of  musketry  and  rifles.  They  swept  proudly  past,  glitter- 
ing in  the  morning  sun  in  all  the  pride  and  splendor  of  war. 
We  could  scarcely  believe  the  evidence  of  our  senses !  Surely  that  handful 
of  men  are  not  going  to  charge  an  army  in  position  ?  Alas !  it  was  but 
too  true — their  desperate  valor  knew  no  bounds,  and  far  indeed  was  it 
removed  from  its  so-called  better  part — discretion.  They  advanced  in  two 
lines,  quickening  their  pace  as  they  closed  towards  the  enemy.  A  more 
fearful  spectacle  was  never  witnessed  than  by  those  who,  without  the 
power  to  aid,  beheld  their  heroic  countrymen  rushing  to  the  arms  of  death. 
At  the  distance  of  1200  yards,  the  whole  line  of  the  enemy  belched  forth, 
from  thirty  iron  mouths,  a  flood  of  smoke  and  flame,  through  which  hissed 
the  deadly  balls.     Their  flight  was  marked  by  instant  gaps  in  our  ranks, 
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by  dead  men  and  horses,  by  steeds  flying  wounded  or  riderless  across  the 
plain.  The  fii-st  line  is  broken ;  it  is  joined  by  the  second ;  they  never 
halt  or  check  their  speed  an  instant.  With  diminished  ranks,  thinned  by 
those  thirty  guns,  which  the  Russians  had  laid  with  the  most  deadly  accu- 
racy, with  a  halo  of  flashing  steel  above  their  heads,  and  with  a  cheer 
which  was  many  a  noble  fellow's  death-cry,  they  flew  into  the  smoke  of  the 
batteries,  but  ere  they  were  lost  from  view,  the  plain  was  strewed  with 
their  bodies  and  with  the  carcasses  of  horses.  They  were  exposed  to  an 
oblique  fire  from  the  batteries  on  the  hills  on  both  sides,  as  well  as  to  a 
direct  tire  of  musketry.  Through  the  clouds  of  smoke  we  could  see  their 
sabres  flashing  as  they  rode  up  to  the  guns  and  dashed  between  them, 
cutting  down  the  gunners  as  they  stood.  We  saw  them  riding  through 
the  guns,  as  I  have  said ;  to  our  delight  >ye  saw  them  returning,  after 
breaking  through  a  column  of  Russian  infantry,  and  scattering  them  like 
chaff,  when  the  flank  fire  of  the  battery  on  the  hill  swept  them  down, 
scattered  and  broken  as  they  were.  Wounded  men  and  dismounted 
troopers  flying  towards  us  told  the  sad  tale — demigods  could  not  have 
done  what  we  had  failed  to  do. 


CHARGE  OF  THE  LIGHT  BRIGADE. 


ALFRED  TENNYSON. 


ALF  a  league,  half  a  league, 
Half  a  league  onward, 

All  in  the  valley  of  death 
Rode  the  six  hundred. 

"  Forward,  the  Light  Brigade ! 

Charge  for  the  guns  !'*  he  said. 

Into  the  valley  of  death, 
Rode  the  six  hundred. 


"Forward,  the  Light  Brigade  !" 
Was  there  a  man  dismayed  ? 
Kot  though  the  soldiers  knew 

Some  one  had  hlundered  : 
Theirs  not  to  make  reply, 
Theirs  not  to  reason  why, 
Theirs  hut  to  do  and  die : 
Into  the  valley  of  death, 

Bode  the  six  hundred. 

Gannon  to  right  of  them, 
Cannon  to  left  of  them, 


Cannon  in  front  of  them, 
Volleyed  and  thundered  : 

Stormed  at  with  shot  and  shell, 

Boldly  they  rode  and  well : 

Into  the  jaws  of  death. 

Into  the  mouth  of  hell. 
Rode  the  six  hundred. 

Flashed  all  their  sahers  hare. 
Flashed  as  they  turned  in  air, 
Sah'ring  the  gunners  there, 
Charging  an  army,  while 

All  the  world  wondered  : 
Plunged  in  the  battery  smoke. 
Right  through  the  line  they  brolie  • 
Cossack  and  Russian 
Reeled  from  the  saber-stroke. 

Shattered  and  sundered. 
Then  they  rode  back — but  net. 

Not  the  six  hundred. 


THE  PLEASURE  BOAT. 


C&nDODto  right  of  them, 

All  that  wot  left  of  them. 

Cannon  to  lea  of  them. 

Left  of  iii  hundred. 

Cannon  behind  them, 

Wheu  can  their  glory  &der 

Stormed  at  with  tbot  and  ihell, 

0,  the  wild  charge  they  madol 

While  horM  and  hero  fell. 

All  the  world  wondered. 

They  diftt  had  fonght  so  well, 

Honor  the  charge  they  madet 

Came  tbrongh  thejawi  of  death. 

Honor  the  Light  Brigade. 

Back  from  ths  mouth  of  hell. 

Koble  ni  hnndred  1 

THE  PLEASURE  BOA  T. 


KICHAED   HENRY   DANA. 


fQME,  hoiBt  the  aail,  the  fast  let  go ! 
They're  aeaCed  side  by  side ; 
Wave  chaaes  wave  in  pleasant  flow ; 
^■J        The  bay  is  fair  and  wide. 
* 

?    The  ripples  lightly  tap  the  boat. 
Loofe !     Give  her  lo  the  wind  ' 
She  shoots  ahead ;  they're  all  afloiit ; 
The  atrand  is  far  behind. 

The  snnlight  falling  on  her  sheet, 

It  glitteri  like  the  drift, 
Sparkling,  in  scorn  of  aommer'e  heat. 

High  up  K 


The  winds  are  fresh ;  she's  driring 

Upon  the  bending  tide  ; 
The  crinkling  sail,  and  crinkling  mi 

Go  with  her  side  by  side. 

The  parting  sun  sends  out  aglow 

AcroxB  thf>  placid  bay. 
Touching  wiib  glory  all  the  show,— 

Abreete!  Up  helm!    Away  t 

Careenins  to  ihe  wiaJ.  they  teach. 

With  liugti  and  rail,  the  shore. 
Tbey'va  lefl  ibeir  footprints  on  the  be 

But  them  1  bear  no  more. 
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CATCHING  THE  MORNING  TRAIN. 


MAX   ADELER. 


FIND  that  one  of  the  most  serious  objections  to  living  out  of  town 
lies  in  the  difficulty  experienced  in  catching  the  early  morning  train 
if^  by  which  I  must  reach  the  city  and  my  business.  It  is  by  no  means 
♦     a  pleasant  matter,  under  any  circumstances,  to  have  one's  movemente 

regulated  by  a  time-table,  and  to  be  obliged  to  rise  to  breakfast  and 

to  leave  home  at  a  certain  hour,  no  matter  how  strong  the  temptation 
to  delay  may  be.  But  sometimes  the  horrible  punctuality  of  the  train  is 
productive  of  absolute  suffering.  For  instance  :  I  look  at  my  watch  when 
I  get  out  of  bed  and  find  that  I  have  apparently  plenty  of  time,  so  I  dress 
leiaurely,  and  ait  down  to  the  morning  meal  in  a  frame  of  mind  which  is 
calm  and  serene.  Just  as  I  crack  my  first  egg  I  hear  the  down  train  from 
WilmingtOD.  I  start  in  alarm ;  and  taking  out  my  watch  I  compare  it  with 
the  dock  and  find  that  it  is  eleven  minutes  slow,  and  that  I  have  only  five 
minutes  left  in  which  to  get  to  the  depot. 

I  endeavor  to  scoop  the  egg  from  the  shell,  but  it  burns  my  fingers, 
the  don  is  tough,  and  after  struggling  with  it  for  a  moment,  it  mashes  into 
ahopelesB  mass.  I  drop  it  in  disgust  and  seize  a  roll ;  while  I  scald  my 
tongue  with  a  quick  mouthful  of  coffee.  Then  I  place  the  roll  in  my 
mouth  while  my  wife  hands  me  my  satchel  and  tells  me  she  thinks  she 
hears  the  whistle.  I  plunge  madly  around  looking  for  my  umbrella,  then 
I  kiae  the  family  good-by  as  well  as  I  can  with  a  mouth  full  of  roll,  and 
dash  toward  the  door. 

Just  as  I  get  to  the  gate  I  find  that  I  have  forgotten  my  duster  and  the 
bundle  my  wife  wanted  me  to  take  up  to  the  city  to  her  aunt.  Charging 
hack,  I  snatch  them  up  and  tear  down  the  gravel-walk  in  a  frenzy.  I  do 
not  like  to  run  through  the  village :  it  is  undignified  and  it  attracts  atten- 
tion; but  I  walk  furiously.  I  go  faster  and  faster  as  I  get  away  from  the 
naain  street.  When  half  the  distance  is  accomplished,  I  actually  do  hear 
the  whistle ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it  this  time.  I  long  to  run, 
but  I  know  that  if  I  do  I  will  excite  that  abominable  speckled  dog  sitting 
by  the  sidewalk  a  little  distance  ahead  of  me.  Then  I  really  see  the  train 
coming  around  the  curve  close  by  the  depot,  and  I  feel  that  I  must  make 
better  time ;  and  I  do.  The  dog  immediately  manifests  an  interest  in  my 
Dwvements.  He  tears  down  the  street  after  me,  and  is  speedily  joined  by  five 
or  six  other  dogs,  which  frolic  about  ray  legs  and  bark  furiously.  Sundry 
small  boys  as  I  go  plunging  past,  contribute  to  the  excitement  by  whistling 
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with  their  fingera,  and  the  men  who  are  at  work  upon  the  new  meeting 
house  stop  to  look  at  me  and  exchange  jocular  remarks  with  each  other.  '. 
do  feel  ridiculous ;  but  I  must  catch  that  train  at  all  hazards. 

I  become  desperate  when  I  have  to  slacken  my  pace  until  two  or  thr« 
women  who  are  standing  upon  the  sidewalk,  discussing  the  infamous  price 
of  butter,  scatter  to  let  me  pass.  I  arrive  within  a  few  yards  of  the  sta 
tion  with  my  duster  flying  in  the  wind,  with  my  coat  tails  in  a  horizonta] 
position,  and  with  the  speckled  dog  nipping  my  heels,  just  as  the  trau 
begins  to  move.  I  put  on  extra  pressure,  resolving  to  get  the  train  or 
perish,  and  I  reach  it  just  as  the  last  car  is  going  by.  I  seize  the  hand- 
rail ;  I  am  jerked  violently  around,  but  finally,  after  a  desperate  eflfort,  1 
get  upon  the  step  with  my  knees,  and  am  hauled  in  by  the  brakeman,  hot 
dusty  and  mad,  with  my  trousers  torn  across  the  knees,  my  legs  bruised 
and  three  ribs  of  my  umbrella  broken. 

Just  as  I  reach  a  comfortable  seat  in  the  car,  the  train  stops,  and  then 
backs  up  on  the  siding,  where  it  remains  for  half  an  hour  while  the 
engineer  repairs  a  dislocated  valve.  The  anger  which  bums  in  my  bosom 
as  I  reflect  upon  what  now  is  proved  to  have  been  the  folly  of  that  race  ia 
increased  as  I  look  out  of  the  window  and  observe  the  speckled  dog 
engaged  with  his  companions  in  an  altercation  over  a  bone.  A  man  who 
permits  his  dog  to  roam  about  the  streets  nipping  the  legs  of  every  one 
who  happens  to  go  at  a  more  rapid  gait  than  a  walk,  is  unfit  for  association 
with  civilized  beings.  He  ought  to  be  placed  on  a  desert  island  in  mid- 
ocean,  and  be  compelled  to  stay  there. 


LAMENT  OF  THE  IRISH  EMIGRANT 


LADY   DUFFERIN. 


I'M  sitting  on  the  stile,  Mary, 

Where  we  sat  side  by  side 
On  a  bright  May  morning,  long  ago, 

When  first  you  were  my  bride ; 
The  corn  was  springing  fresh  and  green, 

And  the  lark  sang  lond  and  high ; 
And  the  red  was  on  your  lip,  Mary, 

And  the  love-light  in  your  eye. 


Ihe  place  is  little  changed,  Mary, 
The  day  as  bright  as  then ; 


The  lark's  loud  song  is  in  my  ear, 
And  the  corn  is  green  again ; 

But  I  miss  the  soft  clasp  of  your  hand. 
And  your  breath  warm  on  my  cheek , 

And  I  still  keep  listening  for  the  woruf 
You  never  more  will  speak. 

'  Tis  but  a  step  down  yonder  lane, 
And  the  little  church  stands  near— 

The  church  where  we  were  wed,  Mary ; 
I  see  the  spire  from  here. 


THE  SNOW-STORM. 


Dm  ths  grkvejr&rd  liei  betwesD,  Manr, 
iad  mj  (tep  might  break  jour  rest — 

fn  I'y»  Uid  jon,  dftrling,  down  to  sleep 
WiOt  jam  htthj  on  jonr  braut. 


I'm  very  lonely  now,  Mary, 

For  the  poor  nutke  no  new  friends ; 
Bat.  Oh !  they  love  the  betWr  etill 

The  few  our  Father  sends  t 
And  you  were  aU  I  had,  Mary— 

Uj  blessing  and  my  pride : 
There'i  nothing  left  to  care  for  now, 
Bince  my  poor  Mary  died. 

IfonrawiB  the  good,  brave  heart,  Maty, 

lilt  atilt  kept  hoping  on, 
Vben  the  tnut  io  Ood  had  left  my  sonl. 

^  my  arm'B  yonng  strength  wag  go 
Tbte  wu  comfort  ever  on  your  lip. 

^  the  kind  look  on  yonr  brow- — 
J  bla*  yon,  Mary,  for  that  eame, 

W  jua  cannot  bear  me  abw. 


I  thank  yoQ  for  the  patient  emile 

When  yonr  heart  was  Gt  to  break — 
When  the  hunger  pain  was  gnawing  there, 

And  you  did  it  for  my  take ; 
I  blesa  yon  for  the  pleasant  word, 

When  your  heart  was  sad  and  sore — 
Oh  ',  I'm  thankful  you  are  gone.  Mary, 

Where  grief  can't  reach  you  morel 

I'm  bidding  yoa  a  long  farewell. 

My  Mary — kind  and  true! 
But  I'll  not  forget  you  darling. 

Id  the  land  I'm  going  to; 
They  say  there's  bread  and  work  for  all, 

And  the  sun  shines  always  there— 
But  I'll  not  forget  old  Ireland, 

Were  it  fifty  times  as  fair  I 

And  often  in  those  grand  old  wooda 

I'll  sit,  and  sbut  my  eyes, 
And  my  heart  will  travel  back  again 

To  the  place  where  Mary  lies ; 
And  I'll  think  I  see  the  little  stile 

Where  we  sat  side  by  side. 
And  the  springing  corn,  and  the  bright  May 

When  first  you  were  my  bride. 


TSE  S:^OW-STOMM. 


SK'^OUNCED  by  all  the  trumpets  of 

f^?  Arrivei  the  snow ;  and,  driving  o'er 

^_<  the  fields, 

A         Seems  nowhere  to  alight;  thawhited 

J  Hides  hills  and  WM>da,  the  river,  and  the 

And  Tall  tbe  farm-hauBeat  the  garden's  end, 
^t  lied  and  baveller  stopped,  the  courier's 

iMt 

I^T*^,  an  friends  shnt  oat,  the  housemat«a 

■it 
^nd  the  radiant  fireplace,  enclosed 
In  s  tomnltaona  privacy  of  storm. 


Come  see  the  north -wind's  masonry. 
Ont  of  an  unseen  quarry,  evermore 
Furnished  with  tile,  the  fierce  artificer 
Curves  his  white  bastions  with  projected  roof 
Round  every  windward  stake  or  tree  or  door; 
Speeding,  the  myriad-handed,  his  wild  work 
So  fanciful,  so  savage;  naught  cares  he 
For  number  or  proportion.     Mockingly, 
On  coop  or  kennel  he  hangs  Parian  wreaths ; 
A  swan-like  form  invests  the  hidden  thorn  ; 
Fills  up  the  farmer's  lane  from  wall  to  wall 
Maugre  the  farmer's  sigbs;  and  at  the  gate 
A  tapering  turret  overtops  the  work. 
And  when  his  hours  are  nambered,  and  the 
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Is  all  hU  own,  retiring  as  he  were  not, 
Leaves,   when  the  sun  appears,  astonished 
Art 


To  mimic  in  slow  stmctores,  stone  by  stone. 
Built  in  an  age,  the  mad  wind's  night-work. 
The  frolic  architecture  of  the  snow. 


THE  RIVER  TIME. 


BENJAMIN    F.    TAYLOR. 


H!  a  wonderful  stream  is  the  river 
Time, 
As  it  runf)  through  the  realm  of  tears, 
With  a  faultless  rhythm  and  a  musical 

rhyme 
And  a  broader  sweep  and  a  surge  sub- 
lime, 
As  it  blends  in  the  ocean  of  years ! 

How  the  winters  are  drifting  like  flakes  of 
snow, 
And  the  summers  like  birds  between. 
And  the  years  in  the  sheaf,  how  they  come 

and  they  go 
On  the  river's  breast  with  its  ebb  and  its  flow, 
As  it  glides  in  the  shadow  and  sheen ! 

There's  a  magical  isle  up  the  river  Time, 
Where  the  softest  of  airs  are  playing, 
There's  a  cloudless  sky  and  a  tropical  clime, 
And  a  song  as  sweet  as  a  vesper  chime, 
And  the  Junes  with  the  roses  are  straying. 

And  the  name  of  this  isle  is  the  "  Long  Ago," 

And  we  bury  our  treasures  there ; 
There  are  brows  of  beauty  and  bosoms  of 
snow, 


There  are  heaps  of  dust— oh  I  we  loved  thein 
so — 
There  are  trinkets  and  tresses  of  hair. 

There  are  fragments  of  songs   that  nobody 
sings. 
There  are  parts  of  an  infant's  prayer. 
There's  a  lute  unswept  and  a  harp  without 

strings. 
There  are  broken  vows  and  pieces  of  rings, 
And  the  garments  our  loved  used  to  wear. 

There  are  hands  that  are  waved  when  the 
fairy  shore 
By  the  fitful  mirage  is  lifted  in  air, 
And  we  sometimes  hear  through  the  turbu- 
lent roar 
Sweet  voices  we  heard  in  the  dajrs  gone  be 
fore. 
When  the  wind  down  the  river  was  fiur. 

Oh !  remembered  for  aye  be  that  blessed  isle, 
All  the  day  of  our  life  until  night; 

And  when  evening  glows  with  its  beautiful 
smile, 

And  our  eyes  are  closing  in  slumbers  awhile, 
May  the  greenwood  of  soul  be  in  sight 


THE  HOMES  OF  ENGLAND, 


FELICIA   D.    HEMANS. 


HE  stately  Homes  of  England, 
How  beautiful  they  stand ! 
Amidst  their  tall  ancestral  trees, 
O'er  all  the  pleasant  land ; 
The  deer  across    their  greensward 
bound 
Through  shade  and  sunny  gleam, 
And  the  swan  glides  pa«t  them  with  the 

sound 
Of  come  rejoicing  stream.  . 


The  merry  Homes  of  England  f 
Around  their  hearths  by  night, 
What  gladsome  looks  of  honsehold 

love 
Meet  in  the  ruddy  light. 
There  woman's  voice  flows  forth  in 

song. 
Or  childish  tale  is  told ; 
Or  lips  move  tunefully  along 
Some  glorious  page  of  old 


THE  HOMES  OF  ENGLAND. 


Tilt  blwed  Homei  of  England  I 
Ho»  wftlf  on  their  bowers 
Ii  Itid  the  boly  qoietnesa 
Hit  brutLei  from  Sabbath  hoai 


The  cottage  Hornet  of  England  I 

By  thousands  on  her  plains, 

They  ure  smiling  o'er  the  silvery  brook^ 

And  round  the  hamlet-fuDes. 


AH   UaUSB    ASCBBTBAL    HOKEaiBAD. 


''°lmD.  yat  iweet,  the  church-beU'a  chime 
Fliwi  through  their  woodi  at  morn ; 
All  othtr  (onuds,  in  that  still  time, 
Ubn«(  and  leaf  are  bom. 
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The  free,  fair  Homes  of  England ! 
Long,  long  in  hat  and  hall. 
May  hearts  of  native  proof  be  reared 
To  guard  each  hallowed  wall ! 


And  green  forever  be  the  groves, 
And  bright  the  flowery  sod, 
Where  first  the  child's  glad  spirit  loves 
Its  country  and  its  God. 


AFRICAN  HOSPITALITY. 


MUNGO   PARK. 


WAITED  more  than  two  hours  without  having  an  opportunity  c 
crossing  the  river,  during  which  time  the  people  who  had  crossei 
carried  information  to  Man-song,  the  king,  that  a  white  man  wa 
waiting  for  a  passage,  and  was  coming  to  see  him.  He  immediate!] 
sent  over  one  of  his  chief  men,  who  informed  me  that  the  king  coulc 
not  possibly  see  me  until  he  knew  what  had  brought  me  into  hi 
country;  and  that  I  must  not  presume  to  cross  the  river  without  the  king't 
permission.  He  therefore  advised  me  to  lodge  at  a  distant  village,  to  whicl 
he  pointed,  for  the  night,  and  said  that  in  the  morning  he  would  give  m( 
further  instructions  how  to  conduct  myself. 

This  was  very  discouraging.  However,  as  there  was  no  remedy,  I  se^ 
oflF  for  the  village,  where  I  found,  to  my  great  mortification,  that  n( 
person  would  admit  me  into  his  house.  I  was  regarded  with  astonishmen 
and  fear,  and  was  obliged  to  sit  all  day  without  victuals  in  the  shade  of  '< 
tree ;  and  the  night  threatened  to  be  very  uncomfortable — for  the  wine 
rose,  and  there  was  great  appearance  of  a  heavy  rain — and  the  wild  beast 
are  so  very  numerous  in  the  neighborhood,  that  I  should  have  beei 
under  the  necessity  of  climbing  up  the  trees  and  resting  amongst  th< 
branches.  About  sunset,  however,  as  I  was  preparing  to  pass  the  night  ii 
this  manner,  and  had  turned  my  horse  loose  that  he  might  graze  a 
liberty,  a  woman,  returning  from  the  labors  of  the  field,  stopped  t< 
observe  me,  and  perceiving  that  I  was  weary  and  dejected,  inquired  into  mj 
situation,  which  I  briefly  explained  to  her ;  whereupon,  with  looks  of  grea 
compassion,  she  took  up  my  saddle  and  bridle,  and  told  me  to  follow  her 
Having  conducted  me  into  her  hut,  she  lighted  up  a  lamp,  spread  a  mai 
on  the  floor,  and  told  me  I  might  remain  there  for  the  night.  Finding 
that  I  was  very  hungry,  she  said  she  would  procure  me  something  to  eai. 
She  went  out,  and  returned  in  a  short  time  with  a  very  fine  fish,  which, 
having  caused  to  be  half  broiled  upon  some  embers,  she  gave  me  foi 
supper. 
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The  rites  of  hospitality  being  thus  performed  towards  a  stranger  in 
distress,  my  worthy  benefactress — pointing  to  the  mat,  and  telling  me  I 
might  sleep  there  without  apprehension — called  to  the  female  part  of  her 
family,  who  had  stood  gazing  on  me  all  the  while  in  fixed  astonishment,  to 
resume  their  task  of  spinning  cotton,  in  which  they  continued  to  employ 
themselves  a  gi*eat  part  of  the  night.  They  lightened  their  labor  by  songs, 
one  of  which  was  composed  extempore,  for  I  was  myself  the  subject  of  it. 
It  was  sung  by  one  of  the  young  women,  the  rest  joining  in  a  sort  of 
chorus.  The  aii*  was  sweet  and  plaintive,  and  the  words,  literally  trans- 
lak>d,  were  these  :  "  The  winds  roared,  and  the  rains  fell.  The  poor  white 
nian,  faint  and  weary,  came  and  sat  under  our  tree.  He  has  no  mother  to 
bring  him  milk — no  wife  to  grind  his  corn.  ChoriLs — Let  us  pity  the 
white  man — no  mother  has  he,"  etc.  Trifling  as  this  recital  may  appear  to 
the  reader,  to  a  person  in  my  situation  the  circumstance  was  affecting  in 
the  highest  degree.  I  was  oppressed  by  such  unexpected  kindness,  and 
sleep  fled  from  my  eyes.  In  the  morning  I  presented  my  compassionate 
landlady  with  two  of  the  four  brass  buttons  which  remained  on  my  waist- 
coat—the only  recompense  I  could  make  her. 


THE  HEBREW  RACE. 


BENJAMIN   DISRAELI. 


2AVORED  by  nature  and  by  nature's  God,  we  produced  the  lyre  of 
David  ;  we  gave  you  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel ;  they  are  our  Olynthians, 
our  Philippics.     Favored  by  nature  we  still  remain ;  but  in  exact 
]      proportion  as  we  have  been  favored  by  nature,  we  have  been  per- 
I      secut^  by  man.    After  a  thousand  struggles — after  acts  of  heroic 
•       courage  that  Rome  has  never  equalled — deeds  of  divine  patriotism 
tliat  Athens,  and  Sparta,  and  Carthage  have  never  excelled — we  have  en- 
dured fifteen  hundred  years  of  supernatural  slavery ;  during  which,  every 
<Jevice  that  can  degrade  or  destroy  man  has  been  the  destiny  that  we  have 
stained  and  baffled.    The  Hebrew  child  has  entered  adolescence  only  to 
learn  that  he  was  the  Pariah  of  that  ungrateful  Europe  that  owes  to  him 
4e  b^t  part  of  its  laws,  a  fine  portion  of  its  literature,  all  its  religion. 

Great  poets  require  a  public  ;  we  have  been  content  with  the  immor- 
^  melodies  that  we  sung  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago  by  the  waters 
of  Babylon  and  wept.    They  record  our  triumphs  ;  they  solace  our  afflic- 
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tion.  Great  orators  are  the  oi^ntures  of  popular  assemblies ;  ve  were 
permitted  only  by  aK-alth  to  meet  even  in  our  temfiles.  And  aa  for  great 
writers,  the  catalogue  is  not  blank,  ^Vhat,  ai'e  all  the  school-men, 
Aquinas  himself,  to  Maimonides?  and  as  for  modem  philosophy,  all 
springs  from  Spinoza .'  But  the  jiassionate  and  creative  genius  tliat  is  the 
nearest  link  to  divinity,  and  which  no  human  tyranny  can  destroy,  though 
it  can  divert  it ;  that  should  have  stirred  tlie  hearts  of  nations  by  its 
insj.iired  sympathy,  or  govej'ncd  (senati-s  by  its  burning  eloquence,  has 
Ibunrl  a  medium  for  its  cxpr<.-saion,  to  which,  in  spite  of  your  prejudices 
and  )'Our  evil  passions,  you  have  lifon  obligeiA  to  bow.  The  ear,  the  voice, 
the  fancy  teeming  with  combination — thi;  imagination  fu-rvent  with  picture 
and  emotion,  that  came  from  Caucasus,  and  which  wo  have  preserved 
unpolluted — havij  cndoweil  us  with  almost  the  exclusive  privilege  of  music; 
that  science  of  harmonious  sounds  which  tiie  ancients  recognize*!  as  moat 
divine,  ami  deified  in  the  person  of  their  mast  U-autiful  creation. 


THE  rOKTS  Snxn  TO  HIS  IVrFJS. 

IIAUIIV    COIISWALL. 

S..iiir  wii-'lil  '.f  tIjnuKlit.  (IjOUgh  Initlb, 

ivf  I  hi-n  ihinc-'  i  iii  tin*  h^  ]i-ii\.-* ; 

I  miiiiv  'lavR,  ilmu  'Iiv",  S<.iii<-  Iin-i  of  car*  rcuml  both 

a-l  tJ.'..u  bp..n  minp  ?  J'-rlml.^  h-  WfHvw : 

Tiiflp,  like  tlm  Trin(t*-il  "-itiil  Sfime  feaii, — a  soft  Tf-unt 

Wlir-n'l  lii-ml'  tlit  flvw^r",  For  joy  K,in;fr  knnwn; 

llalli  M\  n-  ti.»rk  Uhin.l,  Sw.^-t  i.>i,k-  w*  half  forget;— 

Tf.  .-mint  ll,c  h-.iir-;  All  -\'i:  i-  flr,-,n  ' 
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Ah  I    With  wliat  thanklosB  heart 

I  mourn  and  sing! 
Look,  where  our  children  ^tart, 

Like  »udd<:n  spring ! 


With  tongues  all  sweet  and  low 
Like  a  j feasant  rhyme, 

The}-  tell  how  much  I  owe 
To  thee  and  time ! 


SHALL   WE  KXOW  EACH  OTHER  THERE? 


ANONYMOUS. 


HEN  we  hear  the  music  ringing 
In  the  bright  celestial  dome- 


! 


When  sweet  angels'  voices,  singing, 
Gladlv  bid  us  welcome  home 

To  the  land  of  ancient  story, 
Where  the  spirit  knows  no  care ; 

In  that  lan<l  of  life  and  glory — 
Shall  we  know  each  other  there  ? 


When  the  holy  angels  meet  us. 

As  we  go  to  join  their  band, 
Shall  we  know  the  friends  that  greet  us 

In  that  glorious  spirit  land  ? 
>liall  we  see  the  same  eyes  shining 

On  as  as  in  days  of  yore  ? 
ShMl  we  feel  the  dear  arms  twining 

Fondly  round  us  as  before  ? 


Yes,  my  earth-worn  soul  r(joiv'<'S, 

And  my  weary  heart  gruw.s  light. 
For  the  thrilling  angel  voices 

And  the  angel  faces  briglit, 
That  shall  welcome  us  in  lieaven, 

Are  the  loved  of  long  ago  ; 
And  to  them  'tis  kindly  given 

Thus  tlieir  mortal  friends  to  know. 

Oh,  ye  weary,  sad,  and  tossed  ones, 
Droop  not,  faint  not  by  the  way  I 

Ye  shall  join  the  loved  and  just  one* 
In  that  land  of  perfect  day. 

Harp-strings,  touched  by  angel  fingers, 
Murmured  in  n\y  raptured  ear ; 

Everinore  their  tweet  song  lingers — 

"  We  shall  know  each  other  there.'' 


THE  WONDERFUL  ONE-HOSS  SHA  Y. 


OLIVER   WENDELL   HOLMES. 


lAVE   you   heard   of  the  wonderful 

. '       one-hoss  shay, 

^h  That  was  built  in  such  a  logical  way 
"^  *   It  ran  a  hundred  years  to  a  day. 

And  then,  of  a  sudden,  it — Ah,  but 

stay, 
ril  t«;ll  you  what  happened,  with- 
out delay — 
faring  the  parson  into  fits, 
frightening  people  out  of  their  wits — 
Have  you  tver  beard  of  that  I  say  ? 


Seventeen  hundred  and  fifty-five, 
Ocorgius  Secundus  was  then  alive — 
Snuff)'  old  drone  from  the  German  hive. 
That  was  the  year  wlien  Lisbon  town 
Saw  the  earth  open  and  gulp  her  down, 
And  Braddock's  army  was  done  so  brown. 
Left  without  a  scalp  to  its  crown. 
It  was  on  the  terrible  Earthquake-day 
That  the  Deacon  finished  the  one-hoss  shay. 

Now,  in  building  of  chaises.  I  tfll  you  wl.at. 
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Th^re  is  always.  Mm^whrre,A  woakest  spot — 
In  hub,  tire,  felloe,  in  spring  or  thill, 
In  panel  or  crossbar,  or  floor,  or  sill, 
In  screw,  bolt,  thoroaghbrace — lurking  still, 
Find  it  somewhere  you  must  and  will — 
Above  or  below,  or  within  or  without — 
And  that's  the  reason,  beyond  a  doubt, 
A  chaise  breaks  down,  but  doesn't  wear  out. 

But  the  Deacon  swore — (as  Deacons  do. 
With  an  **  I  dew  vum  "  or  an  "  I  teW  yeou  ") — 
He  would  build  one  shav  to  beat  the  taown 
*N'  the  keounty  'n'  all  the  kentry  raoun'; 
It  should  be  so  built  that  it  couldn't  break 

daown  : — 
*'  Fur,"  said  the  Deacon,  "  't's  mighty  plain 
That  the  weakes'  place  raus'  stan'  the  strain 
'N'  the  way  t'  fix  it,  uz  I  maintain, 

Is  only  jest 
To  make  that  place  uz  strong  uz  the  rest." 

So  the  Deacon  inquired  of  the  village  folk 
Where  he  could  find  the  strongest  oak, 
That  couldn't  be  split,  nor  bent,  nor  broke — 
That  was  for  spokes,  and  floor,  and  sills ; 
He  sent  for  lanrewood,  to  make  the  thills ; 
The  crossbar?  were  ash,  from  the  straightest 

trees ; 
The  panels   of  white-wood,   that  cuts    like 

cheese, 
But  lasts  like  iron  fur  things  like  these ; 
The    hubs   from    logs   from    the    "Settler's 

ellum" — 
La<it  of  its  timber — they  couldn't  sell  'em — 
Never  an  ax  had  seen  their  chif>s, 
And  the  wedges  flew  from  between  their  lips, 
Their  blunt  ends  frizzled  like  celery-tips ; 
iStep  and  prop-iron,  bolt  and  screw, 
Sirring,  tire,  axle,  and  linchpin  too, 
Steel  of  the  finest,  bright  and  blue ; 
Thoroughbraof  bison -skin,  thick  and  wide; 
Boot,  top,  dasher,  from  tough  old  hide, 
Found  in  the  pit  where  the  tanner  died. 
That  was  the  way  he   **  put  her  through." 
"There:"    said   the   Deacon,    "naow  she'll 

dew !" 

Do  I  I  tell  you.  I  rather  gue<i> 

She  was  a  wonder,  an*!  nothing  less  ! 

'^-^^It-*  grew  hordes,  bt'ard'^  turn»*d  grav. 


Deacon  and  deaconess  dropped  away. 
Children    and    grandchildren — where    wer*- 

they  ? 
But  there  stood  the  stout  old  one-hoes  shay. 
As  fresh  as  on  Lisbon -earthquake-day  ! 

Eighteen  Hundred — it  came,  and  found 
The  Deacon's  masterpiece  strong  and  sound 
Eighteen  hundred,  increased  by  ten — 
"  Hahnsum  kerridge  "  they  called  it  then. 
Eighteen  hundred  and  twenty  came — 
Running  as  usual — much  the  same. 
Thirty  and  forty  at  last  arrive; 
And  then  came  fifty — and  Fiftj-five. 

Little  of  all  we  value  here 

Wakes  on  the  morn  of  it«  hundreclth  year 

Without  both  feeling  and  looking  queer. 

In  fact  there's  nothing  that  keeps  its  youth, 

So  far  as  I  know,  but  a  tree  and  truth. 

(This  is  a  moral  that  runs  at  large ; 

Take  it. — You're  welcome. — no  extra  charge.) 

First  of  November— the  Earthquake-day — 

There  are  traces  of  age  in  the  one-hoss  shay, 

A  general  flavor  of  mild  decay — 

But  nothing  local,  as  one  may  say. 

There  couldn't  be — for  the  Deacon's  art 

Had  made  it  so  like  in  every  part 

That  there  wasn't  a  chance  for  one  to  start. 

For  the  wheels  wore  just  as  strong  as  the 

thills, 
And  the  floor  was  just  as  strong  as  the  sills, 
And  the  panels  just  as  strong  as  the  floor, 
And  the  whipple-tree  neither  less  nor  more, 
And  the  back  crossbar  as  strong  as  the  fore, 
And  spring,  and  axle,  and  hub  encore. 
And  yet,  as  a  whole,  it  is  past  a  doubt 
In  another  hour  it  will  be  worn  out ! 


First  of  November,    'Fifty-five ! 

This  morning  the  parson  takes  a  drive. 
■  Now,  small  boys,  get  out  of  the  way ! 
I  Here  comes  the  wonderful  one-hoss  shay, 
j  Drawn  by  a  rat-tailed,  ewe-necked  bay. 
I  **  Iluddup  !"  said  the  parson. — Off  went  they. 

The  parson  was  working  his  Sunday  text- 
Had  got  to  fifthly,  and  stopped  perplexed 
At  what  the — Moses — was  coming  next. 
All  at  once  the  horse  stood  still. 


MB-  PICKWICK  IS  A  DILEMMA. 


<'iwby[h-r  mei^t'D'-boUje  on  tht  hill.  { 

Fi»t  t  ibiver.  aod  then  a  thrill. 
Tli^a  *,ni*thing  decidedly  likfe  >  spill  — 
An<l  rh>'  pinon  wi«  sitting  upon  a  rw'ti, 
■\i   lijdfput    nine    by   the    tn«et  n -Loom 

(i«-k- 
Ti't  iii»  hnnr  of  the  Earthquake  shock '. 

Tbi'  |j  j-ftu  think  the  panon  found. 


When  h«  got  up  and  mared  around  ? 
The  poor  old  chaise  in  a  heap  or  inouad, 
As  ir  it  had  been  to  the  mill  and  ground ! 
Yna  see,  of  course,  if  you're  not  a  dunce. 
How  it  went  to  pieces  all  at  once-~ 
All  at  once,  aud  nothing  first — 
Just  as  the  bubbles  do  when  tbey  burst. 
End  of  the  wonderful  one-hose  fbay. 
I  Lo^ie  IS  Logk.     Tbata  all  1  say. 


AMERICAN  ARISTOCRACY. 


Wv  ill  I'l"  nouble  things  on  earlli, 
■9  The  queerest  une  is  priile  of  birth 
IjT       Among  our  "  fierre  deinocrai-y !"' 
ii  A  bri'lge  across  a  hundr^  years, 
^    irilhout  a  prop  to  save  it  from  sneei 
J   Not  even  a  couple  of  rotten  ptrrt. — 
J    k  thins  for  laughter,  fleira,  and  jeer! 


Esi 


JOHX  G,   SAXE. 


Is  Am 

')  Irinh.  French  and  Spanivh, 
'oun*,  Iialians.  Dntch  and  Danish. 
*iag  thpir  veins  until  ihty  vanish 


'  Po  subtle  a  tan^l-  of  bloo.l.  indeed, 
No  Heraldry  Harvey  will  ever  succeed 
In  finding  the  circulation. 

Depend  upon  it,  my  soobbibh  friend. 
Your  family  thread  you  can't  ascend. 
Without  good  rea."on  to  apprehend 
Ton  may  find  it  trorerf,  at  the  farther 
end. 
By  t«me  ,.IebeiBn  vocation  : 
.  worse  than  that,  your  boasted  line 
y  end  in  a  loop  of  stronger  twine. 
That  plagued  some  worthy  relation ! 


1 


MR.  PICKWICK  IK  A  DILEMMA. 

CHARLRS   DICKENS. 

,  PICKWICK'S  apartments  in  Goswell  Btreet,  altljoiigh  on  a 
limited  scale,  were  not  only  of  a  very  neat  and  comfortable 
description,  but  ]»eculiarly  adapted  for  tho  residence  of  a  man  of 
Ilia  genius  and  obaervation.  His  aitting-room  was  the  first  floor 
front,  his  bed-room  was  the  second  floor  front ;  and  tliua,  whether 
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he  was  sitting  at  his  desk  in  the  parlor,  or  standing  before  the  dressing- 
glass  in  his  dormitory,  he  had  an  equal  opportunity  of  contemplating 
human  nature  in  all  the  numerous  phases  it  exhibits,  in  that  not  more 
populous  than  popular  thoroughfare. 

His  landlady,  Mrs.  Bardell — the  relict  and  sole  executrix  of  a  de- 
ceaiied  custom-house  officer — was  a  comely  woman  of  bustling  manners 
and  agreeable  appearance,  with  a  natural  genius  for  cooking,  improved  by 
study  and  long  practice  into  an  exquisite  talent.  There  were  no  children, 
no  servants,  no  fowls.  The  only  other  inmates  of  the  house  were  a  large 
man  and  a  small  boy ;  the  first  a  lodger,  the  second  a  production  of  Mrs. 
Bardell's.  The  large  man  was  always  at  homo  precisely  at  ten  o'clock  at 
night,  at  which  hour  he  regularly  condensed  himself  into  the  limits  of  a 
dwarfish  French  bedstead  in  the  back  parlor ;  and  the  infantine  sf>ort3  and 
gymnastic  exercises  of  Master  Bardell  were  exclusively  confined  to  the 
neighboring  pavements  and  gutters.  Cleanliness  and  quiet  reigned 
throughout  the  house ;  and  in  it  Mr.  Pickwick's  will  wj\s  law. 

To  any  one  acquainted  with  these  points  of  the  domestic  economy  of 
the  establishment,  and  conversant  with  the  admirable  regulation  of 
Mr.  Pickwick's  mind,  his  appearance  and  behaviour,  on  the  morning 
previous  to  that  which  had  been  fixed  upon  for  the  journey  to  Eatansville, 
would  have  been  most  mysterious  and  unaccountable.  Ho  paced  the  room 
to  and  fro  with  hurried  steps,  popped  his  head  out  of  the  window  at  inter- 
vals of  about  three  minutes  each,  constantly  referred  to  his  watch,  and 
exhibited  many  other  manifestations  of  impatience,  very  unusual  with 
him.  It  was  evident  that  something  of  great  importance  was  in  contem- 
plation ;  but  what  that  something  was,  not  even  Mrs.  Bardell  herself  had 
been  able  to  discover. 

"  Mrs.  Bardell,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  at  Ltst,  as  that  amiable  female 
approached  the  termination  of  a  prolonged  dusting  of  the  apartment. 
"  Sir,**  said  Mrs.  Bardell.  "  Your  little  boy  is  a  veiy  long  time  gone."  "  Wliy, 
it's  a  good  long  way  to  the  Borough,  sir,"  remonstrated  Mrs.  Bardell. 
"Ah,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "very  true;  so  it  is."  Mr.  Pickwick  relapsed 
into  silence,  and  Mrs.  Bardell  resumed  her  dusting. 

"Mrs.  Bardell,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  at  the  expiration  of  a  few 
minutes.  "  Sir,"  said  Mrs.  Bardell  again,  "  Do  you  think  it's  a  much 
greater  expense  to  keep  two  people,  than  to  keep  one  ?"  "  La,  Mr.  Pick- 
wick," said  Mrs.  Bardell,  coloring  up  to  the  very  border  of  her  cap,  as  she 
fancied  she  observed  a  species  of  matrimonial  twinkle  in  the  eyes  of  her 
lodger;  "La,  Mr.  Pickwick,  what  a  question!"  "Well,  but  do  you?" 
inquired  Mr.  Pickwick.     *'  That  depends,"  said  Mrs.  Bardell,  approaching 
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the  duster  very  near  to  Mr.  Pickwick's  elbow,  which  was  planted  on  the 
table;  "that  depends  a  good  deal  upon  the  person,  you  know,  Mr.  Pick- 
wick; and  whether  it's  a  saving  and  careful  person,  sir."  "That's  very 
true,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick ;  "  but  the  person  I  have  in  my  eye  (here  he 
looked  very  hard  at  Mrs.  Bardell)  I  think  possesses  these  qualities ;  and 
has,  moreover,  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  a  great  deal  of 
Bharpness,  Mrs.  Bardell,  which  may  be  of  material  use  to  me." 

"  La,  Mr.  Pickwick,"  said  Mrs.  Bardell,  the  crimson  rising  to  her  cap- 
border  again.  "  I  do,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  growing  energetic,  as  was  his 
wont  in  speaking  of  a  subject  which  interested  him.  "  I  do  indeed ;  and 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  Mrs.  Bardell,  I  have  made  up  my  mind."  "  Dear 
me,  sir,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bardell.  "  You'll  think  it  not  very  strange  now,*' 
said  the  amiable  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  a  good-humored  glance  at  his  com- 
panion, "  that  I  never  consulted  you  about  this  matter,  and  never  men- 
tioned it,  till  I  sent  your  little  boy  out  this  morning — eh  ?" 

Mrs.  Bardell  could  only  reply  by  a  look.  ,  She  had  long  worshipped 
Mr.  Pickwick  at  a  distance,  but  here  she  was,  all  at  once,  raised  to  a 
pinnacle  to  which  her  wildest  and  most  extravagant  hopes  had  never  dared 
to  aspire.  Mr.  Pickwick  was  going  to  propose — a  deliberate  plan,  too — 
sent  her  little  boy  to  the  Borough  to  get  him  out  of  the  way — ^how 
thoughtful — ^how  considerate ! — "  Well,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  what  do  you 
think?'*  "  Oh,  Mr.  Pickwick,"  said  Mrs.  Bardell,  trembling  with  agitation 
"you're  very  kind,  sir."  "It  will  save  you  a  gre^it  deal  of  trouble,  won't 
it?"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  '*  Oh,  I  never  thought  anything  of  the  trouble, 
sir,"  replied  Mrs.  Bardell ;  "  and  of  course,  I  should  take  more  trouble  to 
please  you  then  than  ever ;  but  it  is  so  kind  of  you,  Mr.  Pickwick,  to  have 
80  much  consideration  for  my  loneliness." 

"  Ah  to  be  sure,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick ;  "  I  never  thought  of  that, 
^en  I  am  in  town,  you'll  always  have  somebody  to  sit  with  you.  To 
he  sure,  so  you  will."  "I'm  sure  I  ought  to  bo  a  very  happy  woman," 
said  Mrs.  Bardell.  "  And  your  little  boy—"  said  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  Bless 
^^  heart,"  interposed  Mrs.  Bardell,  with  a  maternal  sob.  "  He,  too,  will 
have  a  companion,"  resumed  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  a  lively  one,  who'll  t<jach  him, 
1 U  be  bound,  more  tricks  in  a  week,  than  he  would  ever  learn,  in  a  year.'* 
Aod  Mr.  Pickwick  smiled  placidly. 

"  Oh,  you  dear — "  said  Mrs.  Bardell.  Mr.  Pickwick  started.  "  Oh 
you  kind,  good,  playful  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Bardell ;  and  without  more  ado, 
she  rose  firom  her  chair,  and  flung  her  arms  round  Mr.  Pickwick's  neck, 
^th  a  cataract  of  tears  and  a  chorus  of  sobs.  "  Bless  mv  soul,"  cried  the 
Mtonished  Mr.  Pickwick ; — "  Mrs.  Bardell,  my  good  woman — rlear  me» 
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what  a  situation — ^pray  consider.  Mrs.  Bardell,  don't — if  anybody  should 
come—"  "Oh,  let  them  come,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bardell,  frantically; 
"  111  never  leave  you^^ear,  kind,  good,  soul  ;*'  and  with  these  words, 
Mrs.  Bardell  clung  the  tighter. 

"  Mercy  upon  me,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  struggling  violently,  "  I  hear 
somebody  coming  up  the  stairs.  Don't,  don't,  there's  a  good  creature, 
don't."  But  entreaty  and  remonstrance  were  alike  unavailing  ;  for  Mrs. 
Bardell  had  fainted  in  Mr.  Pickwick's  arms ;  and  before  he  could  gain 
time  to  deposit  her  on  a  chair.  Master  Bardell  entered  the  room,  ushering 
in  Mr.  Tupman,  Mr.  Winkle,  and  Mr.  Snodgrass,  Mr.  Pickwick  was 
struck  motionless  and  speechless.  He  stood  with  his  lovely  burden  in  his 
arms,  gazing  vacantly  on  the  countenances  of  his  friends,  without  the 
slightest  attempt  at  recognition  or  explanation.  They,  in  their  turn, 
stared  at  him ;  and  Master  Bardell,  in  his  turn,  stared  at  everybody. 

The  astonishment  of  the  Pickwickians  was  so  absorbing,  and  the 
perplexity  of  Mr.  Pickwick  was  so  extreme,  that  they  might  have 
remained  in  fexactly  the  same  relative  situation  until  the  suspended  anima- 
tion of  the  lady  was  restored,  had  it  not  been  for  a  most  beautiful  and 
touching  expression  of  filial  affection  on  the  part  of  her  youthful  son. 
Clad  in  a  tight  suit  of  corduroy,  spangled  with  brass  buttons  of  a  very 
considerable  size,  he  at  first  stood  at  the  door  astounded  and  uncertain ; 
but  by  degrees,  the  impression  that  his  mother  must  have  suffered  some 
personal  damage,  pervaded  his  partially  developed  mind,  and  considering 
Mr.  Pickwick  the  aggressor,  he  set  up  an  appalling  and  semi-earthly  kind 
of  howling,  and  butting  forward,  with  his  head,  commenced  assailing  that 
immortal  gentleriian  about  the  back  and  legs,  with  such  blows  and  pinches 
as  the  strength  of  his  arm,  and  the  violence  of  his  excitement  allowed. 

*'  Take  this  little  villain  away,"  said  the  agonized  Mr.  Pickwick, 
"he's  mad."  "What  is  the  matter?"  said  the  three  tongue-tied  Pick- 
wickians. "  I  don't  know,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  pettishly.  "  Take  away 
the  boy — (here  Mr.  Winkle  carried  the  interesting  boy,  screaming  and 
struggling,  to  the  farther  end  of  the  apartment.)  Now  help  me  to  lead 
this  woman  down  stairs.  "Oh,  I'm  better  now,"  said  Mrs.  Bardell, 
faintly.  "  Let  me  lead  you  down  stairs,"  said  the  ever  gallant  Mr.  Tup- 
man.  "  Thank  you,  sir — thank  you  ;"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bardell,  hyBterically. 
And  down  stairs  she  was  led,  accordingly,  accompanied  by  her  affectionate 
son. 

"  I  cannot  conceive  " — said  Mr.  Pickwick,  when  his  friend  returned — 
*'  I  cannot  conceive  what  has  been  the  matter  with  that  woman.  I  had 
merely  announced  to  her  my  intention  of  keeping  a  man-servant,  when 
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ahefell  into  the  extraordinary  paroxysm  in  which  you  fouini  her.  Very 
eztraoidinary  thing."  "  Very/'  said  hLs  three  friends.  '*  Placed  me  in 
Bodian  extremely  awkward  situation,"  continued  Mr.  Pickwick.  "  Verj^;" 
was  the  reply  of  bis  followers,  as  they  coughed  slightly,  and  looked 
dabioasly  at  each  other. 

This  behaviour  was  not  last  upon  Mr.  Pickwick.  He  remarked  their 
incredality.  They  evidently  suspected  him. — *'  There  is  a  man  in  the 
pufiftge  now,"  said  Mr.  Tupman.  "  It's  the  man  that  I  spoke  to  you 
about,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  I  sent  for  him  to  the  Borough  this  morning. 
Have  the  goodness  to  call  him  up,  Snodgrass." 


PliAL'iE  OF  THE  SEA. 


SAML'EL    rrUCHAS. 


Grod  hath  combined  the  sea  and  land  into  one  globe,  so  their  joint 
combination  and  mutual  assistance  is  necessary  to  secular  happi- 
ness and  glory.  The  sea  covereth  one-half  of  this  patrimony  of 
I  man,  whereof  God  set  him  in  possession  when  he  said,  "  Replenish 
the  earth,  and  subdue  it,  and  have  dommion  over  the  fish  of  the 
aea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every  living  thing  that  movetli 
upon  the  earth."  ....  Thus  should  man  at  once  lose  half  his  inherit'xnce, 
if  the  art  of  navigation  did  not  enable  him  to  manage  this  untamed  b<^'ist, 
and  with  the  bridle  of  the  winds  and  saddle  of  his  shipping  to  make  him 
Bervioeable.  Now  for  the  services  of  the  soa,  tliey  are  innumerable  :  it  is 
the  great  pprveyor  of  the  woi:ld*.i  commodities  to  our  use;  conveyer  of  the 
exoess  of  rivers;  uniter,  by  traffic,  of  all  nations  :  it  presents  the  eye  with 
fiveraified  colors  and  motions,  and  is,  ari  it  wer^,  with  rich  brooches, 
adorned  with  various  islands.  It  is  an  opem  fiehl  for  merchandise  in  peace  ; 
aptdied  field  for  the  most  dreadful  fights  of  war ;  yields  diversity  of  fish 
and  fcwl  for  diet ;  materials  for  wealth,  medicine  for  health,  simples  for 
inedidnes,  pearls,  and  other  jewels  for  ornament ;  amber  and  ambergris 
fcr  delight ;  ''  the  wonders  of  the  Lord  in  the  deej)  "  for  instruction,  variety 
of  croatores  for  use,  multiplicity  of  natures  for  contemplation,  diversity  ot 
accidents  for  admiration,  compendiousness  to  the  way,  to  full  bodies  health- 
fill  evacuation,  to  the  thirsty  earth  fertile  moisture,  to  distant  friends  pleasant 
ni'Vting,  to  weary  persons  delightful  refreshing,  to  studious  and  religious 
v\\\\\h  a  map  of  knowledge,  mystery  of  t«'niporanee,  exercise  of  continence; 
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school  of  prayer,  meditation,  devotion  and   sobriety ;  refuge  to  tlie 
tressed,  portage  to  the  merchant,  passage  to  the  traveller,  oustom,a  to 


prince,  springs,  lak&=,  rivers  to  the  earlh;  it  hath  on   it   temjteHta  j 
calms  to  chastise  the  sins,  to  exercise   the   faiih    of  seamen ;  maniJ 
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affections  in  itself,  to  affect  and  stupefy  the  subtlest  philosopher  ;  sustaineth 
movable  fortresses  for  the  soldier;  maintaineth  {i\i>  in  our  island)  a  wall 
of  defence  and  watery  garrison  to  guard  the  state  ;  entertains  the  sun  with 
vapors,  the  moon  with  obsequiousness,  the  stars  also  with  a  natural  looking- 
glass,  the  sky  with  clouds,  the  air  with  tempcrateness,  the  soil  with  .suj)- 
pleness,  the  rivers  with  tide^i,  the  hills  with  moisture,  the  valloy.s  with 
fertility :  containeth  most  diversified  matter  for  meteors,  most  multiform 
shapes,  most  various,  numerous  kinds,  mo^t  immense,  diflbrmed,  deibrm«'«l, 
nnformed  monsters ;  once  (for  w^hy  should  I  longfn-  detain  you  ?)  the  f^t.-a 
yields  action  to  the  body,  meditation  to  tlui  min«.l,  the  world  to  the  world, 
all  parts  thereof  to  each  part,  by  this  art  of  arts,  navigation. 


WAITIXG  BY  THE  GATE. 


WILLIAM    CULLEN    BRYANT. 


JIDE  the  massive  gateway  I'uilt  uj)  Of  hiiiii:in  ^tn-n^th  an«l  m.ti<.-n.  v..,\\\<  '-.ur- 

in  years  gone  by,  ;i^«*  ;tihl  his  jiowr-r. 

Ufon  whosft  top  the  cIoikIh  in  etpr-  I    rnusp   whih*   still    th«>   woudthru-ii   >\v\:^ 

f»    '           nal  shadow  lie,  down  tin*  uuMf-n  «1jiv, 

*         While  streams*  the  evonin*^  suIl^hino  Aiiil  as  1  h-ok  aii<l  li«t«ii   tho  !'a'lno><  wears 

I                    on  the  quiet  wo()<l  and  h-a,  away. 
\         I  stand  and  calmly  wait  until  the  ' 

hinges  turn  for  me.  -^^^^^  ^'^'-  ^'in^'-*^  turn,  and  a  vnuili,  .h.-j  art- 

in^  throws 

Tlw  tree  tope    faintly   rustle    beneath   thr-  A  look  of  h.n^ing  barkward.  ai.d -rr-.wf-.i'.y 

breeie's  flight.  ^^"^• 

A loft soothing  sound,  yet  it  whisperp  of  the  .  A  blo„ming  maid,  unbinding  ili»-  i-.^.-.  u-  :;i 

I  W  the  woodthmsh  piping  one  mellow  -^^^'^^^^   wond^-rfully   away    from    ;t::nd    ::;*• 

descant  more,  young  and  lair. 
And  scent  the  flowers  that  blow  wiien  the 

heat  of  day  is  o'er.  Oh,  glory  of  our  ran- iliat  m.  suddenly   dt- 

«\ivs  ! 

Behold  the  portals  open  and  o'er  the  tlires-  I  Oh.  crimson  Hush  of  morning,  tliat  daikui? 

hold,  now,                                                     I  ii*=  w^-  L'azf- ! 

^iMKstepe  a  wearied  one  witli  pule  and  fur-  '  Oh,  breath  of  .-umim-r  bb'.-si^ms  ilmt  on  :he 

rowed  brow ;  r.'stless  air 

Hiicount  of  years  is  full,  his  allotwl  ta.*<k  is  S.-att^rs  a  mt)mrnt"s  >w»M'iness  and  lii«  -  w«.' 

wrought;  kiii'W  not  wln*r(r. 
He  pawes  to  his  rest  from  a  pla<re  that  n«M.Mlrt  , 

him  not  ^  grievi-*  for  lif»*^  briglit  ].roniis»'.  ju^i  -l.-.wn 

I  and  thf-n  witlidiawn; 
lnpaiJne«.«.  then,  I  ponder  how  ipirkly  fl»^etM  liut  >till  iln*  Min  sliin*-^  round  in*::  ti."  ♦',•«  li- 
the hour                                                         '  '-'^  \'\V'h  Mng  on ; 
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And  I  again  am  soothed,  and  beside  the  an- 
cient gate, 

In  this  soft  evening  sunlight,  I  calmly  stand 
and  wait. 

Once  more  the  gates  are  opened,  an  infant 

group  go  out, 
The  sweet  smile  quenched  forever,  and  stilled 

the  sprightly  shout. 
Oh,  frail,  frail  tree  of  life,  that  upon  the 

greensward  strews 
Its  fair  young  buds  unopened,  with  every 

wind  that  blows ! 

So  from  every  region,  so  enter  side  by  side, 
The  strong  and  faint  of  spirit,  the  meek  and 

men  of  pride, 
Steps  of  earth's  greatest,  mightiest,  between 

those  pillars  gray. 


And  printfi  of  little  feet,  that  mark  the  dost 
away. 

And    some  approach  the    threshold  whose 

looks  are  blank  with  fear, 
And  some  whose  temples  brighten  with  joy 

are  drawing  near, 
As  if  they  saw  dear  faces,  and  caaght  the 

gracious  eye 
Of  Him,  the  Sinless  Teacher,  who  came  for 

us  to  die. 

I  mark  the  joy,  the  terrors ;  yet  these,  with- 
in my  heart. 

Can  neither  wake  the  dread  nor  the  longing 
to  depart ; 

And,  in  the  sunshine  streaming  of  quiet  wood 
and  lea, 

I  stand  and  calmly  wait  until  the  hinges 
turn  for  me. 


THE  HOUSEKEEPERS  SOLILOQUY, 


MRS.    F.    D.  GAGE. 


ERE'S  a  big  wa.<hing  to  be  done — 
One  pair  of  hands  to  do  it — 
Sheets,  shirti?  and  stockings,  coats 
and  pants. 
How  will  I  e'er  get  through  it  ? 


Dinner  to  get  for  six  or  more. 
No  loaf  left  o'er  from  Sunday  ; 
And  baby  cross  as  he  can  live — 
He's  always  so  on  Monday. 

'Tis  time  the  meat  was  in  the  pot, 
The  brea^l  was  worked  for  baking. 

The  clothes  were  taken  from  the  boil — 
Oh  dear  !  the  baby's  waking  ! 

Hush,  baby  dear!  there,  hush-sh-sh! 

I  wish  he'd  sleep  a  little, 
'Till  I  could  run  and  get  some  wood. 

To  hurry  up  the  kettle. 

Oh  dear !  oh  dear  !  if  P comes  home, 

And  finds  things  in  this  pother, 

He'll  just  begin  and  tell  me  all 
About  his  tidy  mother ! 


How  nice  her  kitchen  used  to  be, 

Her  dinner  always  ready 
Exactly  when  the  noon-bell  rang — 

Hush,  hush,  dear  little  Freddy ! 

And  then  will  come  some  hasty  words. 
Right  out  before  I'm  thinking — 

They  say  that  hasty  words  from  wives 
Set  sober  men  to  drinking. 

Now  is  not  that  a  great  idea. 
That  men  should  take  to  sinning, 

Because  a  weary,  half-sick  wife. 
Can't  always  smile  so  winning  ? 

When  I  was  young  I  used  to  earn 

My  living  without  trouble. 
Had  clothes  and  pocket  money,  too. 

And  hours  of  leisure  double, 

I  never  dreamed  of  such  a  fate, 
When  I,  a-lass  !  was  courted — 
Wife,  mother,  nurse,  seamstress,  cook,  house- 
keeper, chambermaid,  laundress,  dairywo- 
man,  and  scrub  generally,  doing  the  work 
of  six, 

For  the  sake  of  being  supported ! 
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SKIPPER  IRESON'S  RIDE. 


JOHN   Q.   WHITTIER. 


T 


■F  dl  the  ridee  since  the  birth  of  time, 
I  Told  ID  story  or  sung  in  rliyme. — 
J  On  Apnleins's  Qoldan  Ass, 

Le-eyedColendar'shortieof  braxB, 
Witch  Mtride  of  a  hamon  hack, 
Itbm'ii  prophet  on  Al-Borak, — 
Tin  itrsngart  tide  that  over  was  sped 
VwIrcKQ'*  OQt  from  Marblehead! 
CM  ?laf  d  iTetOQ,  for  his  hard  heart. 
Tirrcd  »ad  feathered  and  carried  in  a  cart 
6;  the  women  of  Harblehead ! 

^J  of  tarkej,  head  of  owl, 
TiDgi  idroop  like  a  rained-OD  fowl, 
^»llitred  and  raffled  in  every  part, 
^ppw  Ireson  atood  in  the  cart. 
Smw  of  women,  old  and  young. 
ScroBg  of  mnaela.  and  glib  of  tongae, 
Aniisd  and  pulled  no  Uie  rocky  lane. 


Shoiiting  and  singing  the  ehrill  refrain  ■- 
"  Here's  Plud  Oirson,  for  his  horrd  horrt, 
Torr'd  an   futherr'd  an'  corr'd  in  a  corrt, 
By  the  women  o'  Marble'ead  1" 
Wrinkled  Bcolda,  with  hands  on  hips, 
Qirla  in  bloom  of  cheek  and  lips. 
Wild-eyed,  free-limbed,  such  as  chase 
Bacchua  round  aome  antiqae  vase. 
Brief  of  skirt,  with  ankles  bare, 
Loose  of  kerchief  and  loose  of  hair. 
With  concb-ahells   blowing   and   £sh-honirf 

Iwang, 
Over  and  over  the  Mtenada  sang^ 

"  Here's  Rud  Oireon,  far  his  horrd  horrt, 
Torrd  an'  futhered  an'  corr'd  in  a  corrt 
By  the  women  o'  Marble'ead '. 
Small  pity  for  him! — he  sailed  away 
From  a  leaking  ship,  in  Chaleur  Bay  — 
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Sailed  if^nj  From  a  siakiDg  wr<¥k. 
Willi  liiB  own  towns-people  on  her  deck ! 
"  Lay  by  \  Uj  bj  1"  they  called  to  him, 
Back  he  answered,  "  Sink  or  twim  ! 
Brag  of  your  cftt«h  of  fiab  again !" 
And  off  be  sailed  through  fog  and  rain  ! 
Uld  Floyd  Ireiion,  for  hin  tisrd  hearr. 


Sweetly  along  tht'  Salem  road 
'  Bloom  of  orchard  and  lilac  showed, 
.  Little  the  wicked  skipper  knew 
.  Of  the  fields  80  green  and  the  sky  e 
ftiding  (here  in  bis  sorry  trim. 
Like  an  Indian  idol,  gtnm  and  grim. 
Scarcely  be  deemed  the  sound  t«  hew. 


blu( 


Tarred   and  fe«Cbered   and    r«rhed 
By  the  women  of  Marblehpad ! 

Fathoms  deep  in  dark  Chaleor 

That  wreck  Bball  lie  forevermore. 

Mother  and  sister,  wife  and  maid. 

Iiooked  from  the  rocks  of  Marblehead 

Uver  the  moaning  and  rainy  sea, — 
'  1x)oked  for  the  coming  that  might  not  bet 

What  did  the  winds  and  the  eea-birds  say 

Of  the  cruel  captain  who  sailed  away '  -■ 
Old  Floyd  Ireaon.  for  his  hard  heart. 
Tarred  and  feathered  and  carried  in  a  fart 
By  the  women  of  Marblehead  ! 

Through  the  Btreel,  on  eilhi-r  side. 
Dp  flew  windows,  doors  swung  wide : 
Sharp-lonfrned  spinsterB,  old  wives  gray, 
Treble  lent  to  the  fiph-hom'e  bray. 
Sea-worn  grandsirea,  cripple  bound. 
Hulks  of  old  sailors  run  aground. 
Shook  head  and  fist,  and  bat,  and  cane. 
And  cracked  with  cursea  the  hoarse  refrain  ; 
"  Here's  Flud  Oiraon,  far  his  horrd  horrt, 
Torr'd  an'  tutherr'd  an'  corr'd  in  a  corrt 
By  the  women  o'  Marble'ead !" 


ihouling,  far  and  near : 
■'  Here's  Flud  Oirson.  tor  his  horrd  horrt 
Torr'd  an'  futlierr'd  an'  corr'd  in  a  corrt 
I       By  the  women  o'  Marble'ead  < 

'■  Hear  me,  neighborB !"  at  last  he  cried, — 
I  "  What  lo  me  is  this  noisy  ride  7 
IS'hil  is  the  shame  that  clothes  the  skin. 
To  thfl  namcl'ss  horror  that  lives  within  ? 
Waking  or  sleeping,  I  see  a  Wreck, 
And  hear  a  cry  from  a  reeling  deck! 
Hate  me  and  curse  me, — ^I  only  dread 
The  band  of  Ood  and  the  face  of  the  dead!" 
Said  old  Floyd  Ireson,  for  his  hard  heart. 
Tarred  and  feathered  and  carried  in  a  carl 
By  the  wom(;n  of  Marblehead  ! 

The  wife  of  the  skipper  lost  at  sea 
Said,  "Godhssfnucbed  him!  why  should  we?" 
Said  an  old  wife,  mourning  her  only  son. 
'  "  Cut  Ih"  rogui-'w  tether,  and  let  him  mn :" 
,  So  with  soft  relentingF.  and  rude  eicDse, 
,  Half  siTorn,  half  pity,  they  cut  him  loose. 
I  And  gave  him  a  cloak  to  hide  him  in, 
i  And  1e(l  him  alone  with  his  shame  and  sio, 
,       Poor  Floyd  Ireson,  for  bis  hard  heart, 
j       Tarred  and  feathered  and  carried  in  a  cart 
1       By  the  women  of  Marblehead ! 
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PULPIT  ORATORY. 


DANIEL    DOUGHERTY. 


HE  daily  work  of  the  pulpit  is  not  to  convince  the  judgment,  but  to 
touch  the  heart.  We  all  know  it  is  our  duty  to  love  our  Creator 
'^'  and  serve  him,  but  the  aim  is  to  make  mankind  do  it.  It  is  not 
y  enough  to  convert  our  bi^ief  to  Christianity,  but  to  turn  our 
•  souls  towards  God.  Thorefore  the  preacher  will  find  in  the 
armory  of  the  feelings  the  weapons  with  which  to  defend  against  sin, 
assail  Satan  and  achieve  the  victory,  the  fruits  of  which  shall  never  perish. 
And  oh,  how  infinite  the  variety,  how  inexhaustible  the  resources,  of  this 
armory!  how  irresistible  the  weapons,  when  graajxid  by  the  hand  of  a 
ina.n^r ! 

Ever)'  passion  of  the  human  heart,  every  sentiment  that  sways  the 
?oul,  every  action  or  character  in  the  vast  realms  of  history  or  the  bound- 
l*'^^  world  about  us,  the  preacher  can  summon  obedient  to  his  command. 
He  can  paint  in  vivid  colors  the  last  hours  of  the  just  man — all  his  temp- 
tations and  trials  over,  he  smilingly  sinks  to  sleep,  to  awake  amid  the 
glories  of  the  eternal  morn.  He  can  tell  the  pampered  man  of  ill-gotton 
gold  that  the  hour  draws  nigh  when  he  shall  feel  the  cold  and  clammy 
hand  of  Death,  and  that  all  his  wealth  cannot  buy  him  from  the  worm. 
He  can  drag  before  his  hearers  the  slimy  hypocrite,  tear  from  his  he^art 
liip  secret  crimes  and  ex}X)se  his  damnable  villainy  to  the  gaze  of  all.  He 
'■*^  appeal  to  the  purest  promptings  of  the  Christian  heart,  the  love  of  God 
and  hatred  of  sin.  He  can  depict  the  stupendous  and  appalling  truth 
that  the  Saviour  from  the  highest  throne  in  heaven  descended,  and  here, 
on  earth,  assumed  the  form  of  fallen  man,  and  for  us  died  on  the  cross 
like  a  malefactor.  He  can  startle  and  awe-strike  his  hearers  as  he  descants 
on  the  terrible  justice  of  the  Almighty  in  hurling  from  heaven  Lucifer 
*nd  his  apostate  legions ;  in  letting  loose  the  mighty  waters  until  they 
swallowed  the  wide  earth  and  every  living  thing,  burying  the  highest 
mountains  in  the  universal  deluge,  shadows  of  the  coming  of  that  awful 
^y  for  which  all  other  days  are  made.  He  can  roll  back  the  sky  as  a 
^roU,  and,  ascending  to  heaven,  picture  its  ecstatic  joys,  where  seraphic 
voices  tuned  in  celestial  harmony  sing  their  canticles  of  praise.  He  can 
dive  into  the  depths  of  hell  and  describe  the  howling  and  gnashing  of  teeth 
of  the  damned,  chained  in  its  flaming  caverns,  ever  burning  yet  never  con- 
8timed.  He  can,  in  a  word,  in  imagination,  assume  the  sublime  attributes 
of  the  Deity^  and,  as  the  supreme  mercy  and  goodness,  make   tears  of 
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contrition  start  and  stream  irom  every  eye ;  or,  armed  witli  the  dread 
prerogatives  of  the  inexorable  judge,  with  the  hghtning  of  his  wrath 
strike  unrepentant  souls  until  Binneis  sink  on  their  kneee  and  quail  as 
Felix  quailed  before  St.  Paul. 


QEOBG£    MACDONALD. 

from,   baby  '  Where  did  you  get  that  little  tear? 
1  fonnd  it  waiting  whea  I  got  here. 

What  maket  your  forehead  bo  smooth  and 

bighT 
A  BofL  hand  stroked  it  aa  X  went  by. 

What  makes  your  cheek  like  a  warm  white 

rose? 
1  faw  Bomethiog  better  than  any  one  knows. 

Whence  that  three-cornered  smile  ofblinT 
Three  angels  gave  me  at  once  a  kiss. 

Where  did  yoo  get  this  pearly  ear  f 
God  spoke  and  it  came  out  to  bear, 

Wliere  did  you  get  those  arms  and  hands  T 
Love  made  itself  into  bonds  and  bands. 


Feet,  whence 

things  f 
From  the  same  box 


id  yon  come,    you   darling 
the  chembs'  wings. 


What  makes  the  light  in  them  sparkle  and 
Some  of  the  starry  spikes  left  in. 


How  did  they  all  just  come  to  be  yon  ? 
God  thought  about  me,  and  bo  I  grew. 

But  how  did  you  come  to  us,  yon  dear  ? 
God  thought  abont  yon,  and  so  I  am  here. 


THE  WIDOW  BEDOTTS  POETRY. 

p.   M.   WHITCHER. 

i|E&, — ^he  waa  one  o'  the  best  men  that  ever  trod  ahoe-Ieather,  hoaband 

S      was,  though  Miss  Jinkins  says  (she  'twaa  Poll  Bingham,)  ahe  says, 

•     I  never  found  it  out  till  after  he  died,  but  that's  the  consamdest 

lie  \h.aX  ever  was  told,  though  it's  jest  a  piece  with  everything  else 
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she  says  about  me.  I  guess  if  everybody  (XJuld  see  the  poitry  I  writ  to 
his  memory,  nobody  wouldn't  think  I  dident  set  store  by  him.  Want 
to  hear  it?  Well,  I'll  see  if  I  can  say  it;  it  ginerally  affects  me  wonder- 
fully, seems  to  haxrer  up  my  feelin  s  ;  but  I'll  try.  Dident  know  I  ever 
writ  poitry  ?  How  you  talk !  used  to  make  lots  on't ;  haint  so  much  late 
years.  I  remember  once  when  Parson  Potter  had  a  bee,  I  sent  him  an 
amazin'  great  cheeze,  and  writ  a  piece  o'  poitry,  and  pasted  on  top  on't. 
It  says : 

Teach  him  for  to  proclaim 

Salvation  to  the  folks ; 
No  occasion  give  for  any  blame, 

Nor  wicked  people's  jokes. 

And  80  it  goes  on,  but  I  guess  I  won't  stop  to  say  the  rest  on't  now,  seein' 
there's  seven  and  forty  verses. 

Parson  Potter  and  his  wife  was  wonderfully  pleased  with  it ;  used  to 
sing  it  to  the  tune  o'  Haddem.  But  I  was  gwine  to  tell  the  one  I  made 
in  relation  to  husband;  it  begins  as  foUers : — 

He  never  jawed  in  all  his  life, 

He  never  was  onkind, — 
And  (tho'  I  say  it  that  was  his  wife) 

Such  men  you  seldom  find. 

(That's  as  true  as  the  Scripturs  ;  I  never  knowed  him  to  say  a  harsh  word.) 

I  never  changed  my  single  lot, — 
I  thought  'twould  be  a  sin — 

(Though  widder  Jinkins  says  it's  because  I  never  had  a  chance.)  Now 
tain't  for  me  to  say  whether  I  ever  had  a  numerous  number  o'  chances  or 
iiot,  but  there's  them  livin'  that  might  tell  if  they  wos  a  mind  to ;  why, 
this  poitry  was  writ  on  account  of  being  joked  about  Major  Coon,  three 
years  after  husband  died.  I  guess  the  ginerality  o'  folks  knows  what  was 
4e  nature  o'  Major  Coon's  feelin's  towards  me,  tho'  his  wife  and  Miss 
Jinkins  does  say  I  tried  to  ketch  him.  The  fact  is,  Miss  Coon  feels  won- 
derfully cut  up  'cause  she  knows  the  Major  took  her  "  Jack  at  a  pinch," 
^■fieein'  he  couldent  get  such  as  he  wanted,  he  took  such  as  he  could  get, 
—but  I  goes  on  to  say — 

I  never  changed  ray  single  lot, 

I  thought  'twould  be  a  sin, — 
For  I  thought  so  much  o'  Deacon  Bedott, 

I  never  got  married  agin. 
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If  ever  a  hasty  word  he  Bpoke, 

Hi8  anger  dident  last, 
But  vanished  like  tobacker  smoke 

Afore  the  wintry  blast. 

And  since  it  was  my  lot  to  be 

The  wife  of  such  a  man, 
Tell  the  men  that*s  after  m»» 

To  ketch  me  if  tlioy  can. 

If  1  was  sick  a  single  jot, 
He  called  the  doctor  in — 

That's  a  fact, — he  used  to  b^  scairt  to  death  if  anything  ailed  me.  Now 
only  jest  think, — widder  Jinkins  told  Sam  Pendergrasses  wife  (she  'twas 
Sally  Smith)  that  she  guessed  the  deacon  dident  set  no  great  store  by  me, 
or  he  wouldent  a  went  off  to  confrence  meetin'  when  I  was  down  with  the 
fever.  The  truth  is,  they  couldent  git  along  without  him  no  way.  Parson 
Potter  seldom  went  to  confrence  meetin',  and  when  lie  wa'n't  there,  who 
waus  ther'  pray  tell,  that  knowed  enough  to  take  the  lead  if  husband  dident 
do  it?  Deacon  Kenipe  hadent  no  gift,  and  Deacon  Crosby  hadent  no 
inclination,  and  so  it  all  come  onto  Deacon  Bedott, — and  he  was  always 
retviy  and  willin*  to  do  his  duty,  you  know ;  as  long  as  he  was  able  to 
stand  on  his  legs  he  continued  to  go  to  confrence  meetin' ;  why,  I've 
knowed  that  man  to  go  when  he  couldent  scare* tly  crawl  on  account  o'  the 
pain  in  the  spine  of  his  back. 

He  had  a  wonderful  gift,  and  he  wa'n't  a  man  to  keep  his  talents  hid 
up  iu  a  napkin, — so  you  see  'twas  from  a  sense  o*  duty  he  went  when  I 
was  sick,  whatever  Miss  Jinkins  may  say  to  the  contrary.  But  where 
was  I?    Oh!— 

If  I  wan  sick  a  slnc;!*^  jot, 

He  railed  the  doctor  in — 
I  sot  so  much  store  bv  Dearon  Bedott 

I  never  got  msirried  agin. 

A  wonderful  ti-nder  h«*art  li«  ha<i, 

That  felt  for  all  inankin<l, — 
It  made  him  feel  amazin'  had 

To  .•'^^e  the  world  so  blin«l. 

Whiskey  and  rum  h»*  titfte«l  not — 

That's  as  true  as  the  Scripturs, — ^but  if  you'll  believe  it,  Betsy,  Ann 
Konipe  told  my  Melissy  t;hat  Miss  Jinkins  said  one  day  tb  their  housOi 
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how't  she'd  seen  Deacon  Bedott  high,  time  and  agin !  did  you  ever ! 
Well,  I'm  glad  nobody  don't  pretend  to  mind  anything  site  says.  Fve 
knowed  Poll  Bingham  from  a  gal,  and  she  never  knowcd  how  to  speak  the 
truth— l)e.sid(\s  she  always  had  a  partikkeler  spite  against  husband  and  me, 
and  betwe«?n  us  tew  I'll  tell  you  why  if  you  won't  mention  it,  for  I  make 
it  a  pint  nevi>r  to  Si\y  nothin*  to  injure  nobody.  Well,  she  Was  a  ravin'- 
Jiatracted  aft^r  my  husband  herself,  but  it's  a  long  story,  I'll  tell  you  about 
it  some  other  time,  and  then  you'll  know  why  widder  Jinkins  is  etarnally 
runnin'  me  down.  See, — where  had  I  got  to?  Oh,  I  remember 
now,— 

Whiskey  and  rum  h«;  tai^U'd  not,— 

H<i  thought  it  was  a  sin, — 
I  thoaght  so  much  o*  Deacon  Bedott 

I  nover  got  married  agin. 

But  now  h«*'s  dead  I  the  thought  is  killin', 

My  grief  T  ran't  control — 
Ho  ni'V».'r  l«;ft  a  single  shillin' 

His  wi'ld'T  t«)  I'oiisole. 

But  that  wa'u't  his  fault — ho  Wius  s<j  out  o'  health  for  a  number  o'  year  afore 
ho  di«?J,  it  ain't  to  be  wondered  at  he  dident  lay  up  nothin' — however, 
itdident  give  him  no  great  oneasiness, — he  never  cared  much  for  airthly 
nolies,  though  Miss  Pendergrass  says  she  heard  Miss  Jinkins  say  Deacon 
&M'jtt  was  as  tight  iis  the  skin  on  his  back, — begrudged  folks  their  vittals 
*li»Jn  they  came  to  his  hous<> !  did  you  ever  !  why,  he  wiis  the  hull-souldest 
man  I  .iviT  see  in  all  my  born  days.  If  I'd  such  a  husband  as  Bill  Jinkins 
*'*■■<,  I'd  hold  my  tongue  al>out  my  neighbors'  husbands.  He  was  a  dretful 
m«aii  man,  used  to  git  drunk  every  day  of  his  life,  and  ho  had  an  awful  high 
tomper, — used  to  swear  like  all  posscst  when  he  got  ma<l, — and  I've  heard 
my  husband  say,  (and  he  wa'n't  a  man  that  ever  said  anything  that  wa'n't 
true),— I've  hoard  him  say  Bill  Jinkins  would  cheat  his  own  father  out  of 
liiseve  ttieth  if  he  had  a  chance.  Where  wa.s  I?  Oh!  ''  His  widder  to 
Cf>iwoli>," — tln^r  ain't  but  one  more  verse,  'tain't  a  veiy  lengthy  poim, 
^f hen  Parson  Potter  read  it,  he  .says  to  me,  says  he, — "  What  did  you  stop 
Wi«oon  for?" — but  Miss  Jinkins  told  the  Crosby's  ^/k;  thought  I'd  better 
*  !*topt  aforo  I'd  begun, — she's  a  purty  critter  to  talk  so,  I  must  say.  I'd 
'ike  to  see  some  poitry  o'  hern, — I  guess  it  would  be  astonishin'  stuff;  and 
mor'n  all  that,  she  said  there  wa'n't  a  word  o'  truth  in  the  hull  on't, — siiid 
I  never  cared  tuppence  for  the  deacon.  What  an  everlastin'  lie!  Why, 
then  he  died,  T  took  it  so  hard  I  went  deranged,  and  to^Jc  on  so  for  a  sjwll 
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they  was  a&aid  they  should  have  to  send  me  to  a  Lunattic  Arsenal.     But 
that's  a  painful  subject,  I  won't  dwell  on't.     I  conclude  as  tollers : — 

I'll  never  change  my  single  lot, — 

I  think  'twould  he  a  sin, — 
The  inconsolahle  widder  o'  Deacon  Bedott 

Don't  intend  to  get  married  agin. 

Excuse  my  cryin*  — my  feelin  s  always  overcomes  me  so  when  I  say  that 
poitry — O-o-o-o-o-o ! 


BINGEN  ON  THE  RHINE. 


CAROLINE    E.    NORTON. 


SOLDIER  of  the  Legion  lay  dying  in 
Algiers, 
^  There  was  lack  of  woman's  nursing, 
there  was  dearth  of  woman's  tears ; 
But  a   comrade  stood   heside  him, 
while  his  life-blood  ebbed  away. 
And  bent,  with  pitying  glances,  to  hear 
what  he  might  say. 
The  dying  soldier  faltered,  as  he  took  that 

comrade's  hand. 
And  he  said,  "I  never  more  shall  see  my 

own,  my  native  land  ; 
Take  a  message,  and  a  token,  to  some  distant 

friends  of  mine, 
For  I  was  born  at  Bingen — at  Bingcn  on  the 
Rhine. 

•*  Tell  my  brothers  and  companions,   when 

they  meet  and  crowd  around 
To  hear  my  mournful  story  in  the  pleasant 

vineyard  ground, 
That  we  fought  the  battle  bravely,  and  when 

the  day  was  done. 
Full  many  a  corse  lay  ghastly  pale,  beneath 

the  setting  sun ; 
And  midflt  the  dead  and  dying  were  some 

grown  old  in  wars. 
The  death -wound  on  their  gallant  breasts, 

the  last  of  many  scars  ; 
But  some  were  young,  and  suddenly  beheld 

life's  morp  decline : 
And  one  had  come  from  Bingen — fair  Bingen 

on  the  Rhine  I 


"  Tell  my  mother  that  her  other  Bons  shall 

comfort  her  old  age. 
And  I  was  aye  a  truant  bird,  that  thought 

his  home  a  cage : 
For  my  father  was  a  soldier,  and  even  as  a 

child 
My  heart  leaped  forth  to  hear  him  tell  of 

struggles  fierce  and  wild ; 
And  when  he  died,  and  left  us  to  divide  his 

scanty  hoard, 
I  let  them  take  whate'er  they  would  but  kept 

my  father's  sword. 
And  with  boyish  love  I  hung  it  where  the 

bright  light  used  to  shine. 
On  the  cottage-wall  at  Bingen — calm  Bingen 

on  the  Rhine  1 

"  Tell  my  sister  not  to  weep  for  me,  and  sob 

with  drooping  head, 
When  the  troops  come  marching  home  again, 

with  glad  gallant  tread ; 
But  to  look  upon  them  proudly,  with  a  calm 

and  steadfast  eye. 
For  her  brother  was  a  soldier  too,  and  not 

afraid  to  die ; 
And  if  a  comrade  seek  her  love,  I  ask  her  in 

my  name 
To  listen  to  him  kindly,  without  regret  or 

shame ; 
And  to  hang  the  old  sword  in  its  place  (my 

fathers  sword  and  mine,) 
For  the  honor  of  old  Bingen— dear  Bingen 

on  the  Rhine ! 
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**  There's  another,  not  a  sifter ;  in  the  happy 

days  gone  by, 
Yoa'd  have  known   her  by  the  merriment 

that  sparkled  in  her  eye ; 
Too  innocent  for  coquetry, — too  fond  for  idle 

ecorning. — 
Oh!  friend,  I  fear  the  lightest  heart  makes 

sometimes  heaviest  mourning ! 

Tell  her  the  last  night  of  my  life  (for  ere  the 
moon  be  risen, 

My  body  will  be  out  of  pain — my  soul  be  out 
of  prison,) 

I  dreamed  I  stood  with  her,  and  saw  the  yel- 
low sanlight  shine 

On  the  vine-clad  hills  of  Bingon — fair  Bin- 
gen  on  the  Rhine ! 

"I  saw  ihe  blue  Rhine  sweep  along — I  heard, 

or  seemed  to  hear, 
The  German  songs  we  used  to  sing,  in  chorus 

sweet  and  clear ; 
And  down  the  pleasant  river,  and  up  the 

slanting  hill. 
The  echoing  chorus  sounded,  through   the 

evening  calm  and  still ; 
And  her  glad  blue  eyes  were  on  me,  as  we 

passed,  with  friendly  talk, 
Down  many  a  path  beloved  of  yore,  and  well 

remembered  walk, 
And  her  little  hand  lay  lightly,  confidingly 

in  mine : 
But  we'll  meet  no  more  at  Bingen — loved 

Bingfrn  on  the  Rhine !" 

His  Voice  grew  faint  and  hoarse  —  his  grasp 

was  childish  weat. — 
Hiaeyes  put  on  a  dying  look, — he  sighed  and 

ceased  to  speak : 
His  comrade  bent  to  lift  him,  but  the  spark 

of  life  had  fled ! 
The  soldier  of  the  Legion,  in  a  foreign  land — 

was  dead ! 
And  the  soft  moon  rose  up  slowly,  and  calmly 

she  looked  down 
On  the  red  sand   of  the  battle-field  with 

hloody  corses  strown ; 
7m,  cilady  on  that  dreadful  scene  her  pale 

lig^t  seemed  to  shine, 
h  it  ihone  on  distant  Bingen — fair  Bingen 

on  the  Rhine ! 
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There  was  an  old  decanter, 
and    its    mouth     was   gaping 
wide;   the  rosy  wine 
had  ebbed  away 
and  left 
its  crys- 
tal side ; 
and  the  wind 
went  hnmming, 
h  umming; 
up  and 
down  the 
sides  it  flew, 
and  through  the 
reed-like, 
hollow  neck 
the   wildest  notes  it 
blew.     I  placed  it  in  the 
window,  where  the  blast  was 
blowing  free,  and  fancied  that  its 
pale  mouth  sang  the  queerest  strains 
to  me.      "  They  tell  me — puny  con- 
querors ! — the  Plague  has  slain  his  ten, 
and   War  his  hundred  thousands  of  the 
very  beat  of  men ;  but   I  " — 'twas  thus 
the  bottle  spoke — "but  I  have  con- 
quered more  than  all  your  famous  con- 
querors, so  feared  and  famed  of  yore. 
Then  come,  ye  youths  and  maidens, 
come  drink  from  out  my  cup,  the  bev- 
erage that  dulls  the  brain  and  burns 
the  spirit  up ;  that  puts  to  shame 
the  conquerors  that  slay  their 
scores  below ;   for  this  has  del- 
uged millions  with  the  lava  tide 
of  woe.    Though,  m  the  path 
of  battle,  darkest  waves  of 
blood  may  roll ;  yet  while 
I  killed  the  body,  I  have 
damned  the  very  soul. 
The  cholera,  the  sword, 
such  ruin  never  wrought, 
as  I,  in  mirth  or  malice,  on 
the  innocent   have  brought. 
And  still  I  breathe  upon  them, 
and  they  shrink  before  my  breath  ; 
and  year  by  year  my  thousands  tread 
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SOEBOW  FOK  THE  DEAD. 
THE  RAINY  DAY. 

LONGFELLOW. 

[HE  day  tscold,  and  dark,  and  dreary ;  It  rains  and  the  wind  u  never  weary; 

It  raini,    and    the   wind    is    never  My  thoughts  etillcliagto  the  molderingpu^ 

weary ;  But  the  ht>pe«  of  yoaCh  fall  thick  in  the  bba^ 

The  vine  still  clings  to  the  maldermg  Aad  the  daya  are  dark  and  dreary. 

wall, 

But  at  every  giwt  the  dead  leaves  Be  still,  aad  heart !  and  cease  repining; 

fait,  Behind  the  clouds  is  the  sun  sti]l  shining: 

And  the  day  is  dark  and  dr-ary  '^y  '*'*  "  '■'"'  common  fate  of  all. 
Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall. 

Vj  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary ;  Srime  daya  niu:!t  be  dark  and  dreary. 


SORROW  FOR   THE  DEAD. 

WASniHGTON    IRVING. 

9R|TIE  sorrow  for  tlie  <l<!a.l  r.-»  the  ojily  sorrow  from  which  we  refiiae  to 
^B-j  he  divorced.  Every  other  wound  w?  seek  to  heal,  every  other 
"^^■"'  affliction  to  forgot ;  but  this  wound  we  consider  it  a  duty  to  keep 
i  open ;  this  affliction  we  cheriah  and  brood  over  in  solitude.  Where 
J  is  the  mother  who  would  willingly  forget  the  infant  that  perished 
like  a  blossom  from  her  arms,  though  every  recollection  is  a  pang  ?  Where 
ia  the  child  that  would  willingly  forget  the  most  tender  of  parents,  thoagh 
to  remember  be  but  to  hunent?     Who,  even  in  the  hour  of  f^ny,  would 
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forget  tlie  friend  over  whom  he  mourns  ?  Who,  even  when  the  tomb  is 
closing  upon  the  remains  of  her  he  most  loved — ^when  he  feels  his  heart, 
as  it  were,  crushed  in  the  clasing  of  its  portals — would  accept  of  consolar 
tion  that  must  be  bought  by  forgetfulness  ? 

No,  the  love  which  survives  the  tomb  is  one  of  the  noblest  attributes 
of  the  8<)ul.  If  it  has  its  woes,  it  has  its  delights ;  and  when  the  over- 
whelming burst  of  grief  is  calmed  into  the  gentle  tear  of  recollection, 
rten  the  sudden  anguish  and  the  convulsive  agony  over  the  present  ruins 
of  all  that  we  most  loved  is  softened  away  into  pensive  meditation  on  all 
that  it  was  in  the  days  of  its  loveliness,  who  would  root  out  such  a  sorrow 
from  the  heart  ?  Though  it  may  sometimes  throw  a  passing  cloud  over 
the  bright  hour  of  gayety,  or  spread  a  deeper  sadness  over  the  hour  of 
glwiii,  yet  who  would  exchange  it  even  for  the  song  of  pleasure,  or  the 
hurst  of  revelry  ? 

No,  there  is  a  voice  from  the  tomb  sweeter  than  song.  There  is  a 
remembrance  of  the  dead  to  which  we  turn,  even  from  the  charms  of  the 
living.  Oh,  the  grave !  the  grave !  It  buries  every  error,  covers  every 
detect,  extinguishes  every  resentment !  From  its  peaceful  bosom  spring 
none  but  fond  regrets  and  tender  recollections.  Who  can  look  down,  even 
upon  the  grave  of  an  enemy,  and  not  feel  a  compunctious  throb  that  he 
should  ever  have  warred  with  the  poor  handful  of  earth  that  lies  molder- 
ing  before  him  ? 

But  the  grave  of  those  we  loved,  what  a  place  for  meditation !  There 
it  is  that  we  call  up  in  long  review  the  whole  history  of  virtue  and  gentle- 
D«3fis,  and  the  thousand  endearments  lavished  upon  us,  almost  unheeded  in 
the  daily  intercourse  of  intimacy ;  there  it  is  that  we  dwell  upon  the 
tenderness,  the  solemn,  awful  tenderness  of  the  parting  scene ;  the  bed  of 
d'^ath,  with  aU  its  stifled  griefe,  its  noiseless  attendance,  its  mute,  watchful 
aj^iduities.  The  last  testimonies  of  expiring  love !  the  feeble,  fluttering, 
thrilling, — oh,  how  thrilling  ! — pressure  of  the  hand  !  The  faint,  faltering 
atwnts,  struggling  in  death  to  give  one  more  assurance  of  aflFection  !  The 
ladt  fond  look  of  the  glazing  eye,  turned  upon  us  even  from  the  threshold 
of  existence  !  Ay,  go  to  the  grave  of  buried  love  and  meditate.  There 
Battle  the  account  with  thy  conscience  for  every  past  benefit  unrequited, 
^very  past  endearment  unregarded,  of  that  departed  being  who  can  never, 
never,  never  return  to  be  soothed  by  thy  contrition. 

If  thou  art  a  child,  and  hast  ever  added  a  sorrow  to  the  soul,  or  a 
furrow  to  the  silvered  brow  of  an  affectionate  parent;  if  thou  art  a  hus- 
Iwuid,  and  hast  ever  caused  the  fond  bosom  that  ventured  its  whole  happi- 
wwin  thy  arms  to  doubt  one  moment  of  thy  kindness  or  thy  truth;  i/ 
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thou  art  a  friend,  and  baat  ever  wronged,  in  thought,  or  word,  or  deed,  the 
spirit  that  generously  confided  in  thee ;  if  thou  art  a  lover,  and  haat  ever 
given  one  unmerited  pang  to  that  true  heart  that  now  lies  cold  aud  etill 
beneath  thy  feet ;  then  be  sure  that  every  unkind  look,  every  ungracious 
word,  every  ungentle  action  will  come  thronging  back  upon  thy  memory,  and 
knock  dolefully  at  thy  soul ;  then  be  sure  that  thou  wilt  lie  down  sorrowing 
and  repentant  in  the  grave  and  utter  the  unheard  groan,  aud  pour  the  un- 
availing tear,  more  deep,  more  bitter,  because  unheard  and  unavailing. 
Then  weave  thy  chaplet  of  flowers,  and  strew  the  beauties  of  nature 
about  the  grave;  console  thy  broken  spirit,  if  thou  canst,  with  these 
tender,  yet  futile  tributes  of  regret ;  but  take  warning  by  the  bitterness  of 
this  thy  contrite  affliction  over  the  dead,  and  henceforth  be  more  faithful 
and  affectionate  in  the  discharge  of  thy  duties  to  the  living. 
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KlIEN  dleorder  prevaileil.  anil  the  tu-  i  Wives  were  torn  from  their  hiifbands,  and 
E      mult  and  ftjr  of  embarking.  mothers,  Ino  lali^,  enw  their  children 

Cl  Buoily  plied  the  fTeif;hted  boats ;  and  j  I^eft  on  the  land,  extending  their  vnta,  with 

in  the  confusion  I  wildest  entreatiea. 
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So  QDto  separate  ^hips  are  Basil  and  Gabriel 

carried, 
While  in  despair  on  the  shore,  Evangeline 

stood  with  her  father. 
Half  the  task  was  not  done  when  the  sun 

went  down,  and  the  twilight 
Deepened  and  darkened  around  ;  and  in  haste 

the  refluent  ocean 
Fled  away  from  the  shore,  and  left  the  line 

of  the  sand-beach 
Covered  with  waifs  of  the  tide,  with  kelp  and 

the  slippery  sea-weed. 
Farther  back  in  the  midst  of  the  household 

goods  and  the  wagons, 
I^e  to  a  gypsy  camp,  or  a  leaguer  after  a 

battle. 
All  escape  cut  off  by  the  sea,  and  the  senti- 

oel)  near  them, 
U7  encamped  for  the  night,  the  houseless 

Acadian  farmers. 


Back  to  its  nethermost  caves  retreated  the 
billowing  ocean. 

Dragging  adown  the  beach  the  rattling  peb- 
bles, and  leaving 

Inland  far  up  the  shore  the  stranded  boats  of 
the  sailors. 

Then,  as  the  night  descended,  the  herds  re- 
turned from  their  pastures ; 

Scent  was  the  moist  still  air  with  the  odor  01 
milk  from  their  udders ; 

Lowing,  they  waited,  and  long  at  the  well 
known  bars  of  the  farm-yard, — 

Waited  and  looked  in  vain  for  the  voice  and 
the  hand  of  the  milkmaid. 


Silence    reigned    in    the  streets ;    from    the 

Church  no  Angelus  sounded, 
Rose  no  smoke  from  the  roofs,  and  gleamed 

no  lights  from  the  windows. 
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THOUGHT,  Mr.  Allan,  when  I  gave  my  Bennio  to  his  country, 
that  not  a  father  in  all  this  broad  land  made  so  precious  a  gift, — 
no,  not  one.  The  dear  boy  only  slept  a  minute,  just  one  little 
minute,  at  his  post ;  I  know  that  was  all,  for  Bonnie  never  dozed 
over  a  duty.  How  prompt  and  reliable  he  was  !  I  know  he  only 
tall  asleep  one  little  second; — he  was  so  young,  and  not  strong,  that 
boy  of  mine  I  Why,  he  was  as  tall  as  I,  and  only  eighteen !  and  now  they 
shoot  liim  because  he  was  found  asleep  when  doing  sentinel  duty.  Twenty- 
four  hours  the  telegram  said, — only  twenty-four  hom-s.  Where  is  Bennie 
nowr 

"We  will  hope,  with  his  heavenly  Father,"  said  Mr.  Allan,  sooth- 
ingly. 

"Yes,  yes ;  let  us  hope ;    God  is  very  merciful  !*' 
"'I  should  be  ashamed,  father,'  Bennie  said,  'when  I  am  a  man,  to 
think  I  never  used  this  great  right  arm ' — and  he  held  it  out  so  proudly 
before  me — '  for  my  country,  when  it  needed  it.     Palsy  it  rather  than  keep 
'^i  at  the  plow.' 

"'Go,  then,  my  boy,'  I  said,  ' and  God  keep  you !'  God  has  kept  him, 
I  think,  Mr.  Allan  1"  and  the  farmer  repeated  these  words  slowly,  as  if,  in 
ipite  of  his  reason,  his  heart  doubted  them. 
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"  Like  the  apple  of  his  eye,  Mr.  Owen ;  doubt  it  not.''  • 

Blossom  sat  near  them  listening,  with  blanched  cheek.  She  had  not 
shed  a  tear.  Her  anxiety  had  been  so  concealed  that  no  one  had  noticed 
it.  She  had  occupied  herself  mechanically  in  the  household  cares.  Now 
she  answered  a  gentle  tap  at  the  kitchen  door,  opening  it  to  receive  from 
a  neighbor's  hand  a  letter.     "  It  is  from  him,"  was  all  she  said. 

It  was  like  a  message  from  the  dead !  Mr.  Owen  took  the  letter,  but 
could  not  break  the  envelope,  on  account  of  his  trembling  fingers,  and  held 
it  toward  Mr.  Allan,  with  the  helplessness  of  a  child. 

The  minister  opened  it,  and  read  as  follows : — 

**  Dear  Father  : — When  this  reaches  you  I  shall  be  in  eternity.  At 
first  it  seemed  awful  to  me ;  but  I  have  thought  about  it  so  much  now, 
that  it  has  no  terror.  They  say  they  will  not  bind  me,  nor  blind  me ;  but 
that  I  may  meet  my  death  like  a  man.  I  thought,  father,  it  might  have 
been  on  the  battle-field,  for  my  country,  and  that,  when  I  fell,  it  would  be 
fightipg  gloriously ;  but  to  be  shot  down  like  a  dog  for  nearly  betraying 
it, — to  die  for  neglect  of  duty  I  O,  father,  I  wonder  that  the  very  thought 
does  not  kill  me  I  But  I  shall  not  disgrace  you.  I  am  going  to  write  you 
all  about  it ;  and  when  I  am  gone,  you  may  tell  my  comrades.  I  can  not 
now. 

"  You  know  I  promised  Jemmie  Carr's  mother,  I  would  look  after 
her  boy ;  and,  when  he  fell  sick,  I  did  all  I  could  for  him.  He  was  not 
strong  when  he  was  ordered  back  into  the  ranks,  and  the  day  before  that 
night,  I  carried  all  his  luggage,  besides  my  own  on  our  march.  Towards 
night  we  went  in  on  double  quick,  and  though  the  luggage  began  to  feel 
very  heavy,  every  body  else  was  tired  too ;  and  as  for  Jemmie,  if  I  had 
not  lent  him  an  arm  now  and  then,  he  would  have  dropped  by  the  way. 
I  was  all  tired  out  when  we  came  into  camp,  and  then  it  was  Jemmie's 
turn  to  be  sentry,  and  I  would  take  his  place  ;  but  I  was  too  tired,  fether. 
I  could  not  have  kept  awake  if  a  gun  had  been  pointed  at  my  head ;  but 
I  did  not  know  it  until — well,  until  it  was  too  late." 

"  God  be  thanked  I"  interrupted  Mr.  Owen,  reverently.  "  I  knew 
Bennie  was  not  the  boy  to  sleep  cardesaly  at  his  post." 

"  They  tell  me  to-day  that  I  have  a  short  reprieve,  given  to  me  by 
circumstances, — '  time  to  write  to  you/  our  good  colonel  says.  Forgive 
him,  father,  he  only  does  his  duty ;  he  would  gladly  save  me  if  he  could; 
and  do  not  lay  my  death  up  against  Jemmie.  The  poor  boy  is  broken- 
hearted, and  does  nothing  but  beg  and  entreat  them  to  let  him  die  in  my 
etead. 

'^  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  mother  and  Blossom.    Comfort  them. 
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father !  Tell  them  I  die  as  a  brave  boy  should,  and  that,  when  the  war  is 
over,  they  will  not  be  ashamed  of  ine,  as  they  must  be  now.  God  help 
me ;  it  is  very  hard  to  bear  !  Good-by,  father  !  God  seems  near  and  dear 
to  me ;  not  at  aU  as  if  he  wished  me  to  perish  for  ever,  but  as  if  he  felt 
8ony  for  his  poor,  sinful,  broken-hearted  child,  and  would  take  me  to  be 
with  him  and  my  Saviour  in  a  better, — better  life." 

A  deep  sigh  burst  from  Mr.  Owen's  heart.  "Amen,"  he  said 
solemnly,  "  Amen." 

"  To-night,  in  the  early  twilight,  I  shall  see  the  cows  all  coming  home 
from  pasture,  and  precious  little  Blossom  stand  on  the  back  stoop,  waiting 
for  me;  but  I  shall  never,  never  come  1  God  bless  you  all !  Forgive  your 
pcor  Bennie." 

Late  that  night  the  door  of  the  "  back  stoop  "  opened  softly  and  a  little 
figure  glided  out,  and  down  the  foot-path  that  led  to  the  road  by  the  mill.  She 
seemed  rather  flying  than  walking,  turning  her  head  neither  to  the  right 
Dor  the  left,  looking  only  now  and  then  to  Heaven,  and  folding  her  hands, 
as  if  in  prayer.  Two  hours  later,  the  same  young  girl  stood  at  the  Mill 
Depot,  watching  the  coming  of  the  night  train  ;  and  the  conductor,  as  he 
reached  down  to  lift  her  into  the  car,  wondered  at  the  tear-stained  face 
that  was  upturned  toward  the  bright  lantern  he  held  in  his  hand.  A  few 
questions  and  ready  answers  told  him  all ;  and  no  father  could  have  cared 
more  tenderly  for  his  only  child  than  he  for  our  little  Blossom.  She  wfis 
on  her  way  to  Washington,  to.  ask  President  Lincoln  for  her  brother's  life. 
She  had  stolen  away,  leaving  only  a  note  to  tell  where  and  why  she  had 
gone.  She  had  brought  Bennie  s  letter  with  her ;  no  good,  kind  heart, 
hke  the  President  s,  could  refuse  to  be  melted  by  it.  The  next  morning 
they  reached  New  York,  and  the  conductor  hurried  her  on  to  Washington. 
Every  minute,  now,  might  be  the  means  of  saving  her  brother's  life.  And 
80,  in  an  incredibly  short  time.  Blossom,  re.ached  the  Capital,  and  hastened 
immediately  to  the  White  House. 

The  President  had  but  just  seated  himself  to  the  task  of  overlooking 
and  signing  important  papers,  when,  without  one  word  of  announcement, 
the  door  softly  opened,  and  Blossom,  with  downcast  eyes  and  folded  hands, 
stood  before  him. 

"  Well,  my  child,"  he  said,  in  his  pk'asant,  cheerful  tones,  "  what  do 
you  want  ?" 

"Bennie's  life,  please  sir!''  faltered  Blossom. 

"  Bennie  ?     Who  is  Bennie  ?" 

"My  brother,  sir.    They  are  going  to  shoot  him  for  sleeping  at  his  post." 

"Oh,  yes;"  and  Mr.  Lincoln  ran  his  eye  over  the  papers  before  him. 
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"I  remember.  It  was  a  fatal  sleep.  You  Bee,  child,  it  was  at  a  time  of 
special  danger.  Thousands  of  lives  might  have  been  lost  for  his  culpable 
negligence." 

"  So  my  father  said,"  replied  Blossom,  gravely,  "  but  poor  Bennie  was 
BO  tired,  sir,  and  Jemmie  bo  weak.     He  did  the  work  of  two,  air,  and  it 


wa.1  Jemmie  3  night,  not  his ;  but  Jemmie  was  too  tired,  and  I 
thought  about  himself,  that  he  w;i3  tired  too." 

"  What  ia  this  you  say,  child  ?  Come  here  ;  I  do  not  understand," 
and  the  kind  man  caught  eagerly,  as  ever,  at  what  seemed  to  be  a  justifi- 
cation of  an  offence. 

Blossom  went  to  him ;  he  pat  his  hand  tenderly  on  her  shoulder,  and 
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turned  up  the  pale,  anxious  face  towards  his.  How  tall  he  seemed  I  and 
he  was  President  of  the  United  States,  too. 

A  dim  thought  of  this  kind  passed  for  a  moment  through  Blossom's 
miDd ;  but  she  told  her  simple  and  straightforward  story,  and  handed  Mr. 
Lincoln  Bennie  s  letter  to  read. 

He  read  it  carefully ;  then,  talking  up  his  pen,  wrote  a  few  hasty 
lines,  and  rang  his  bell. 

Blossom  heard  this  order  given :  "  Send  this  dispatch  at  once.** 

The  President  then  turned  to  the  girl  and  said,  "  Go  home,  my  child, 
and  tell  that  father  of  yours,  who  could  approve  his  country's  sentence, 
even  when  it  took  the  life  of  a  child  like  that,  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
thinks  the  life  far  too  precious  to  be  lost.  Go  back,  or — wait  until  to- 
morrow ;  Bennie  will  need  a  change  after  he  has  so  bravely  faced  death ; 
he  shall  go  with  you.'' 

"God  bless  you,  sir,"  said  Blossom;  and  who  shall  doubt  that  God 
heard  and  registered  the  request  ? 

Two  days  after  this  interview,  the  young  soldier  came  to  the  White 
House  with  his  little  sister.  He  was  called  into  the  President's  private 
room,  and  a  strap  fastened  upon  the  shoulder.  Mr.  Lincoln  then  said : 
"Theaoldier  that  could  carry  a  sick  comrade's  baggage,  and  die  for  the 
set  80  uncomplainingly,  deserves  well  of  his  country."  Then  Bennie  and 
Blossom  took  their  way  to  their  Green  Mountain  home.  A  crowd  gathered 
»t  tbe  Mill  Depot  to  welcome  them  back ;  and  as  farmer  Owen's  hand 
B^Mped  that  of  his  boy,  tears  flowed  down  his  cheeks  and  he  was  heard 
to  say  fervently :   *'  Tfie  Lord  be  praised  /" 
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JOHN   O.   SAXE. 


|RAT    what    do    they    do    at    the 
Springs?" 
The  question  is  easy  to  ask : 
f ))  Bat  to  answer  it  folly,  my  dear, 
2       Were  rather  a  serious  task. 
T    And  yet,  in  a  hantering  way, 
I     As  the  magpie  or  mocking-bird  sings, 
'll  Tentore  a  bit  of  a  song. 
To  tell  what  they  do  at  the  Springs. 
7 


Imprimis,  my  darling,  they  drink 

The  waters  so  sparkling  and  clear ; 
Though  the  flavor  is  none  of  the  best. 

And  the  odor  exceedingly  queer : 
But  the  fluid  is  mingled  you  know, 

With  wholesome  medicinal  things ; 
So  they  drink,  and  they  drink,   and  they 
drink,— 

And  that's  what  they  do  at  the  Springs ' 
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Then  with  appetites  keen  as  a  knife, 

They  hasten  to  hreakfisist,  or  dine ; 
The  latter  precisely  at  three, 

The  former  from  seven  till  nine. 
Ye  godsl  what  a  rustle  and  rush, 

When  the  eloquent  dinner-hell  rings ! 
Then  they  eat,  and  they  eat,  and  they  eat — 

And  that's  what  they  do  at  the  Springs ! 

Now  they  stroll  in  the  heautifnl  walks, 

Or  loll  in  the  shade  of  the  trees ; 
Where  many  a  whisper  is  heard 

That  never  is  heard  hy  the  hreeze ; 
And  hands  are  commingled  with  hands, 

Regardless  of  conjugal  rings : 
And  they  flirt,  and  they  flirt,  and  they  flirt — 

And  that's  what  they  do  at  the  Springs ! 


The  drawing-rooms  now  are  ahlaze, 

And  music  is  shrieking  away ; 
Terpsichore  governs  the  hour. 

And  fashion  was  never  so  gay  ! 
An  arm  round  a  tapering  waist — 

How  closely  and  how  fondly  it  clings ! 
So  they  waltz,  and  they  waltz,  and  they  waltz, 

And  that's  what  they  do  at  the  Springs ! 

In  short, —  as  it  goes  in  the  world, — 

They  eat,  and  they  drink,  and  they  sleep ; 
They  talk,  and  they  walk,  and  they  woo ; 

They  sigh,  and  they  laugh,  and  they  weep  : 
They  read,  and  they  ride,  and  they  dance ; 

(With  other  remarkahle  things :) 
They  pray,  and  they  play,  and  they  pat, — 

And  ihat'i  what  they  do  at  the  Springs ! 
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MRS.  LETITIA  E.  MACLEAN. 


[ONE  will  dwell  in  that  cottage,  for  they  say  oppression  reft  it  from 
an  honest  man,  and  that  a  curse  clings  to  it ;  hence"  the  vine  trails 
*  *  its  green  weight  of  leaves  upon  the  ground ;  hence  weeds  are  in 
that  garden ;  hence  the  hedge,  once  sweet  with  honeysuckle,  is 
half  dead ;  and  hence  the  gray  moss  on  the  apple-tree.  One  once 
dwelt  there  who  had  been  in  his  youth  a  soldier,  and  when  many 
years  had  passed,  he  sought  his  native  village,  and  sat  down  to  end  his 
days  in  peace.  He  had  one  child — a  little,  laughing  thing,  whose  large, 
dark  eyes,  he  said,  were  like  the  mother's  he  had  left  buried  in  strangers' 
land.  And  time  went  on  in  comfort  and  content — ^and  that  fair  girl  had 
grown  far  taller  than  the  red  rose  tree  her  father  planted  on  her  first  Eng- 
lish birthday ;  and  he  had  trained  it  up  against  an  ash  till  it  became  his 
pride ;  it  was  so  rich  in  blossom  and  in  beauty,  it  was  called  the  tree  of 
Isabel.  'Twas  an  appeal  to  all  the  better  feelings  of  the  heart,  to  mark  their 
quiet  happiness,  their  home — in  truth  a  home  of  love, — and  more  than  all, 
to  see  them  on  the  Sabbath,  when  they  came  among  the  first  to 
church,  and  Isabel,  with  her  bright  color  and  her  clear,  glad  eyes,  bowed 
down  so  meekly  in  the  house  of  prayer,  and  in  the  hymn  her  sweet  voice 
audible ;  her  father  looked  so  fond  of  her,  and  then  from  her  looked  up  so 
thankfully  to  heaven  I  And  their  small  cottage  was  so  very  neat ;  their 
garden  filled  with  fruits  and  herbs  and  flowers ;  and  in  the  winter  there 
was  no  fireside  so  cheerful  as  their  own. 
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But  other  days  and  other  fortunes  came — an  evil  power  I  They  bore 
against  it  cheerfully,  and  hoped  for  better  times,  but  ruin  came  at  last;  and 
tleold  soldier  left  his  own  dear  home,  and  left  it  for  a  prison !  'Twaa  in  June 
—one  of  June's  brightest  days ;  the  bee,  the  bird,  the  butterfly,  were  on 
their  lightest  wing;  the  fruits  had  their  fii'st 
tinge  of  summer  light ;  the  sunny  aky,  the  very 
leares  seemed  glad ;  and  the  old  man  looked 
back  apon  his  cot  and  wept  aloud.  They  hur- 
ried him  away  from  the  dear  child  that  would 
not  leave  his  side.  They  led  him  from  the  sight 
of  the  blue  heaven  and  the  green  trees  into  a 
low,  dark  cell,  the  windows  shutting  out  the 
blessed  sun  with  iron  grating ;  and  for  the  first 
time  he  threw  him  on  hia  bed,  and  could  not 
hear  his  Isabel's  good  night!  But  the  next 
morn  she  was  the  earliest  at  the  prison  gate, 
the  last  on  whom  it  closed ;  and  her  sweet  voice 
and  sweeter  snaile  made  him  forget  to  pine,  notwithstanding  his  d 

She  brought  hira  every  morning  fresh  wild  flowers ;  but  every  morning 
he  could  mark  her  cheek  grow  paler  and  more  pale,  and  her  low  tones 
pet  fainter  and  more  faint^  and  a  cold  dew  was  on  the  hand  he  held.  One 
4iy  he  saw  the  sunshine  through  the  grating  of  his  cell — yet  Isabel  came 
not;  at  every  sound  his  heart-beat  took  away  his  breath — yet  still  she 
came  not  near  him !  But  one  sad  day*  he  marked  the  dull  street  through 
the  iron  bars  that  shut  him  from  the  world ;  at  length  he  saw  a  coffin  car- 
ried carelessly  along,  and  he  grew  desperate — he  forced  the  bars,  and  he 
stood  on  the  street  free  and  alone  I  He  had  no  aim,  no  wish  for  liberty ; 
he  only  felt  one  want — to  see  the  corpse  that  had  no  mourners.  When 
they  set  it  down,  ere  it  was  lowered  into  the  new-dug  grave,  a  rush  of  pas- 
son  came  upon  hia  soul,  and  he  tore  off  the  lid — he  saw  the  face  of  Isabel, 
Slid  knew  he  had  no  child !  He  lay  down  by  the  coffin  quietly — his  heart 
wa  broken  I 
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(OW  thai)  we  lesrn  to  away  the  tnindB 


\  By    eloquenosf — to  mle    them,  to 


Do  you  seek  ^nuioe  and  worthy  rams? 
ReaaoD  anJ  hoDeet  feeliag  waot  no  arts 
Of  utteraDca,  ask  no  toil  of  elocntioD  \ 
And,  when  you  speak  iu  «arneat  do  yon  need 
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A  search  for  wordi  ?    Ob  I  these  fine  holidaj 

In  which  you  robe  your  worn-ont  common- 

These  scraps  of  paper  which  yon  crimp  find 

And  twist  iuUi  a  thoniuid  idleihapea, 
These     filigree    oruameDti,     are    good   for 

nothing. — 
Cost  time  and  pains,  please  few,  impose  on  no 

Are  anrefreshing  as  the  wind  that  whistles. 
Id   antamn,    'moog  the  dry   and  wrinkled 

If  feeling  do«s   not   prompt,  in    vain   joa 

If  from  the  soul  the  language  does  not  come. 
By  i(a  own  impulse,  («  impel  the  hearts 


Of  hearers  with  commnnicatod  power. 

In  vain    yon    etrive,  in    vain  jon  study 

earnestly  ! 
Toil  on  forever,  place  together  fragments. 
Cook  np  yonr  broken  scraps  of  senteocee, 
And  blow,  with  pnffing  breath,  a  struggling 

light. 
Glimmering    conftisedly  now,  now    cold  in 

Startle    the    school-boys  with    yonr    met*- 

pho™,- 
And,  if  such  food  may  suit  yonr  appetite. 
Win  tlie  vain  wonder  oC  applauding  child 

Bnt  never  hope  to  stir  the  hearts  of  men. 

And  mould  the  soali  or  many  into  one. 

By  words  which  come  not  native  from  the 
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EDWARD    YOUL. 


XAUD  the  first  spring  daisies ; 
fl    Chant  aloud  their  praises ; 
sL  Send  the  children  up 
To  the  high  hill'B  top ; 


I  Tai  not  the  strength  of  their  young  hands 

To  increase  your  lands. 

Oatber  the  primroses. 
'  Make  handftils  'sto  posiet : 
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Take  them  to  the  little  girb  who  are  at  work 

in  mills : 
Phck  the  violets  blue, — 
Ah,  plack  not  a  few ! 
Knowest   thou    what  good    thoughts   from 

Heaven  the  violet  instils  ? 

Give  the  children  holidays, 

(And  let  these  be  jolly  days,) 

Grant  freedom  to  the  children  in  this  joyous 

spring ; 
Beittr  men,  hereafter, 
J>hall  we  have,  for  laughter 
Fretly  shouted   to   the   woods,   till   all  the 

e-:hf)€fl  ring. 
S^nd  the  children  up 
To  ihe  high  hill's  top, 
Or  deep  into  the  wood's  recesses, 

To  woo  spring's  caresses. 
Ah,  come  an«i  woo  the  spring ; 
Li^l  to  the  birds  that  sing ; 
Ploi  k  the  primroses ;  pluck  the  violets ; 


Pluck  the  daisies. 

Sing  their  praises ; 

Friendship  with  the  flowers  some  noble  thought 

begets. 
Come  forth  and  gather  these  sweet  elves, 
(More  witching  are  they  than  the  fays  of  old,) 
Come  forth  and  gather  them  yourselves ; 
Learn  of  these  gentle  flowers  whose  worth  ie 

more  than  gold. 

Come  forth  on  Sundays; 

Come  forth  on  Mondays ; 

Come  forth  on  any  day ; 

Children,  come  forth  to  play  : — 

Worship  the  God  of  nature  in  your  childhood ; 

Worship  him  at  your  tasks  with  best  endeavor ; 

Worship  him  in  your  sports ;  worship  him  ever ; 

Worship  him  in  the  wildwood; 

Worship  him  amidst  the  flowers ; 

In  the  greenwood  bowers ; 

Pluck  the  buttercups,  and  raise 

Your  voices  in  his  praise ! 
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jHE  ghosts  of  the  long  ago — laid  and  buried,  as  you  fancied,  years  and 
years  since,  friends, — though  your  present  sight  may  fail  to 
**^"*^  discern  them, — they  are  traveling  with  you  still,  a  ghastly  com- 
pany. While  you  drive  in  your  carriage  along  life's  smoothest  turn- 
pike-roads, or  pace,  footsore  and  weary,  over  the  flinty  by-paths  of 
eiytence,  past  events  are  skipping  on  beside  you,  mocking,  jeering,  at  your 
profound  self-delusion.  Shall  fleet  steeds  leave  them  behind?  Shall 
liveried  servants  keep  them  at  bay  ?  Shall  an  unsuccessful  existence, 
drawing  to  a  still  more  unsuccessful  close,  be  able  to  purchase  their  for- 
bearance ?  Nay,  invisible  now,  they  shall  be  visible  some  day ;  voiceless, 
itey  shall  yet  find  tongues  ;  despised,  they  shall  rear  their  head  and  hiss 
at  you ;  forgotten,  they  shall  reappear  with  more  strength  than  at  their 
firat  birth ;  and  when  the  evil  day  comes,  and  your  power,  and  your 
energy,  and  your  youth  and  your  hope,  have  gone,  they  shall  pour  the 
overflowing  drop  into  your  cup,  they  shall  mingle  fennel  with  your  wine, 
they  shall  pile  the  last  straw  ^n  your  back,  they  shall  render  wealth 
valueless  and  life  a  burden ;  they  shall  make  poverty  more  bitter,  and  add 
another  pain  to  that  which  already  racks  you;    they  shall  break  the 
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breaking  heart,  and  make  you  turn  your  changed  face  to  the  wall,  and 
gather  up  your  feet  into  your  bed,  and  pray  to  be  delivered  from  your 
,  tormentors  by  your  God,  who  alone  knows  all. 

Wherefore,  young  man,  if  you  would  ensure  a  peaceful  old  age,  be 
careful  of  the  acts  of  each  day  of  your  youth ;  for  with  youth  the  deeds 
thereof  are  not  to  be  left  behind.  They  are  detectives,  keener  and  more 
unerring  than  ever  the  hand  of  sensational  novelist  depicted ;  they  will  dog* 
you  from  the  hour  you  sinned  till  the  hour  your  trial  comes  oflF.  You  are 
prosperous,  you  are  great,  you  are  **  beyond  the  world,"  as  I  have  heard  peo-- 
pie  say,  meaning  the  power  or  the  caprice  thereof;  but  you  are  not  beyond 
the  power  of  events.  Whatever  you  may  think  now,  they  are  only  biding 
their  time ;  and  when  you  are  weak  and  at  their  mercy,  when  the  world 
you  fancied  you  were  beyond  has  leisure  to  hear  their  story  and  scoflF  at 
you,  they  will  come  forward  and  tell  all  the  bitter  tale.  And  if  you  take 
it  one  way,  you  will  bluster  and  bully,  and  talk  loud,  and  silence  society 
before  your  face,  if  you  fail  to  still  its  tattle  behind  your  back ;  while  if 
you  take  it  another  way,  you  will  bear  the  scourging  silently,  and  cover  up 
the  marks  of  the  lash  as  best  you  may,  and  go  home  and  close  your  door, 
and  sit  there  alone  with  your  misery,  decently  and  in  order,  till  you  die. 
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COUNSEL  in  the  "  Common  Pleas," 
Who  was  esteemed  a  mighty  wit, 
Upon  the  strength  of  a  chance  hit, 

Amid  a  thousand  flippancies, 

tAnd  his  occasional  had  jokes, 
In  bullying,  bantering,  browbeating, 
I  Ridiculing  and  maltreating 

Women,  or  other  timid  folks ; 
In  a  late  cause,  resolved  to  hoax 
A  clownish  Yorkshire  farmer— one 
Wlio  by  his  uncouth  look  and  gait, 
Appeared  expressly  meant  by  fate 
For  being  quizzed  and  played  upon. 

So  having  tipped  the  wink  to  those 

In  the  back  rows, 
Who  kept  their  laughter  bottled  down. 

Until  our  wag  should  draw  the  cork — 
He  smiled  jocosely  on  the  clown, 

And  went  to  work. 

"  Well,  Farmer  Numskull,  how  go  calves  at 
York  ?  " 


*•  Why — not,  sir,  as  they  do  wi'  you ; 

But  on  four  legs  instead  of  twoy 
"  Officer,"  cried  the  legal  elf, 
Pixjued  at  the  laugh  against  himself, 

*'  Do,    pray,    keep  silence    down    below 
there  I 
Now  look  at  me,  clown  and  attend. 
Have  I  not  seen  you  somewhere,  friend?" 

"  Yees,  very  like,  I  often  go  there." 

"  Our  rustic's  waggish — quite  lanconic," 
(The  counsel  cried,  with  grin  sardonic,) 

"  I  wish  I'd  known  this  prodigy. 
This  genius  of  the  clods,  when  I 

On  circuit  was  at  York  residing. 
Now,  .farmer,  do  for  once  speak  true. 
Mind,  you're  on  oath,  so  tell  me,  you 
Who  doubtless  think  yourself  so  clever. 
Are  there  as  many  fools  as  ever 

IiV  the  West  Riding  ?  " 

"  Why  no,  sir,  no !  we've  got  our  share. 
But  not  so  many  as  when  yoa  were  there.** 
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waa  in  the  summer  of  '46  that  I  landed  at  Hamilton,  fresh  as  a.  new 
pratie  Just  dug  irom  the  "ould  sod,"  and  vid  a  light  heart  and  a 
heavy  bundle  I  eot  off  for  the  township  of  Buford,  tiding  a  taete  of  a 
song,  as  merry  a  young  fellow  as  iver  took  the  road.  Well,  I 
S  trudged  on  and  on,  past  many  a  pliaint  place,  pleasin'  myself  wid  the 
I  thought  that  some  day  I  might  have  a  place  of  my  own,  wid  a  world 
of  chickens  and  ducks  and  piga  and  clulder  about  the  door ;  and  along  in 
the  afiernoon  of  the  sicond  day  I  got  to  Buford  village,  A  cousin  of  me 
mother's,  one  Dennis  O'Dowd,  lived  about  sivin  miles  from  there,  and  I 
wanted  to  make  his  place  that  night,  so  I  inquired  the  way  at  the  tavern, 
and  was  lucky  to  find  a  man  who  was  goin'  part  of  the  way  an'  would  ahow 
me  the  way  to  find  Dennis.  Sure  he  was  very  kind  indade,  an'  when  I  got 
(rat  of  his  wagon  he  pointed  me  through  the  wood  and  tould  me  to  go 
elraight  south  a  mile  an'  a  half,  and  the  first  house  would  be  Dennis's. 

"Ad' you've  no  time  to  lose  now," 
Baid  he,  "  for  the  sun  is  low,  and  mind 
you  don't  get  lost  in  the  woods." 

"I3  it  lost  now,"  said  I,  "that  I'd 
1«  gittin,  an'  me  uncle  as  great  a  navi- 
gator as  iver  steered  a  ship  across  the 
Ihracfcleaa  say !  Not  a  bit  of  it,  though 
1  m  obleeged  to  ye  for  your  kind  advice, 
and  thank  yez  for  the  ride." 

Aq'  wid  that  he  drove  off  an'  left  me 
alone.  I  shouldered  me  bundle  bravely, 
an'  whiatlin'  a  bit  of  tune  for  company 
''^e,  I  pushed  into  the  bush.  Well,  I 
"ent  a  long  way  over  boga,  and  turnin' 
roaaj  among  the  bush  an'  trees  till  I 

'^gan  to-  think  I  must  be  well  nigh  to  Dennis's.  But,  bad  cess  to  it !  all 
"f  a  sudden  I  came  out  of  the  woods  at  the  very  identical  spot  where  I 
started  in,  which  I  knew  by  an  ould  crotched  tree  that  seemed  to  be  atandin' 
fra  its  head  and  kickin'  up  its  heels  to  make  divaraion  of  me.  By  this 
time  it  waa  growin'  dark,  and  as  there  was  no  time  to  lose,  I  started  in  a 
*TOnd  time,  determined  to  keep  straight  south  this  time  and  no  mistake. 
I  pit  on  bravely  for  a  while,  but  och  hone !  och  hone !  it  got  so  dark  I 
oooldn't  see  the  trees,  and  I  bumped  me  nose  and  barked  me  shins,  while 
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the  miskaties  bit  me  hands  and  face  to  a  blister ;  an'  after  tumblin'  and 
stumblin'  around  till  I  was  fahiy  bamfoozled,  I  sat  down  on  a  log,  all  of  a 
trimble,  to  think  that  I  was  lost  intirely,  an'  that  maybe  a  lion  or  some 
other  wild  craythur  would  devour  me  before  morning. 

Just  then  I  heard  somebody  a  long  way  oflF  say,  "  Whip  poor  Will !  " 
"  Bedad,"  sez  I,  **  I'm  glad  that  it  isn't  Jamie  that's  got  to  take  it,  though 
it  seems  it's  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger  they  are  doin'  it,  or  why  should 
they  say,  '  poor  Will  ? '  an*  sure  they  can't  be  Injin,  haythin,  or  naygur, 
for  it's  plain  English,  they're  afther  spakin'.  Maybe  they  might  help  me 
out  o'  this,"  so  I  shouted  at  the  top  of  my  voice,  "  A  lost  man  !  "  Thin  I 
listened.     Prisently  an  answer  came. 

"Who?   Whoo?   Whooo?" 

"Jamie  Butler,  the  waiver ! "  sez  I,  as  loud  as  I  could  roar,  an*  snatchin* 
up  me  bundle  an'  stick,  I  started  in  the  direction  of  the  voice.  Whin  I 
thought  I  had  got  near  the  place  I  stopped  and  shouted  again,  "  A  lost 
man!" 

"Who !  Whoo  !  Whooo  !  "  said  a  voice  right  over  my  head. 

"  Sure,"  thinks  I,  "  it's  a  mighty  quare  place  for  a  man  to  be  at  this 
time  of  night ;  maybe  it's  some  settler  scrapin'  sugar  oflf  a  sugar-bush  for 
the  children's  breakfast  in  the  mornin'.  But  where's  Will  and  the  rest  of 
them  ?  "  All  this  wint  through  me  head  like  a  flash,  an'  thin  I  answered 
his  inquiry. 

"  Jamie  Butler,  the  waiver,"  sez  I ;  "  and  if  it  wouldn't  inconvanience 
yer  honor,  would  yez  be  kind  enough  to  step  down  and  show  me  the  way 
to  the  house  of  Dennis  O'Dowd  ?  " 

"  Who  !  Whoo !  Whooo  !  "  sez  he. 

"  Dennis  O'Dowd,"  sez  I,  civil  enough,  "  and  a  dacent  man  he  is,  and 
first  cousin  to  me  own  mother." 

"  Who  I  Whoo !  Whooo  I  "  sez  he  again. 

"Me  mother! "  sez  I,  "and  as  fine  a  woman  as  iver  peeled  a  biled  pratie 
wid  her  thumb  nail,  and  her  father's  name  was  Paddy  McFiggin. 

"Who!  Whoo!  Whooo!" 

"  Paddy  McFiggin !  bad  luck  to  yer  deaf  ould  head,  Paddy  McFiggin, 
I  say — do  ye  hear  that?  An'  he  was  the  tallest  man  in  all  county  Tipper- 
ary,  excipt  Jim  Doyle,  the  blacksmith." 

"  Who  !  Whoo !  Whooo !  " 

"  Jim  Doyle,  the  blacksmith,"  sez  I,  "  ye  good  for  nothin'  blaggurd 
naygur,  and  if  yez  don't  come  down  and  show  me  the  way  this  min't,  Fll 
climb  up  there  and  break  every  bone  in  your  skin,  ye  spalpeen,  so  sure  as 
me  name  i?  Jimmy  Butler  I  " 
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"Who!  Whool  Whooo ! "  Bez  he,  as 
im[ndant  aa  ever. 

I  aaid  niver  a  word,  but  lavin'  down 
me  bundle,  and  takin'  me  stick  in  me 
teeth,  I  began  to  climb  the  tree.  Whin 
I  got  among  the  branches  I  looked 
quietly  around  till  I  saw  a  pair  of  big 
ejea  just  forninst  me. 

"Whist,"  sez  I,  "and  I'll  let  bim 
h^ve  a  taste  of  an  Irish  stick,"  and  wiJ 
ikt  1  let  drive  and  lost  me  balance  an' 
came  turablin'  to  the  ground,  nearly 
breakin'  me  neck  wid  the  fall.  Whin 
I  came  to  me  sinsis  I  had  a  very  sore 
head  wid  a  lump  on  it  like  a  gooae  egg, 

md  half  of  me  Sunday  coat-tail  torn  off  intirely.     I  spoke  to  the  chap  in 
the  tree,  but  could  git  niver  an  answer,  at  all,  at  all. 

Sore,  thinks  I,  he  must  have  gone  home  to  rowl  up  his  head,  for  by  the 
powers  I  didn't  throw  me  atick  for  nothin'. 

Well,  by  this  time  the  moon  was  up  and  I  could  see  a  little,  and  I 
detarmined  to  make  one  more  effort  to  reach  Dennis's. 

I  wint  on  cautiously  for  a  while,  an'  thin  I  heard  a  bell.  "  Sure,"  sez 
I|  "I'm  comin'  to  a  settlement  now,  for  I  hear  the  church  bell."  I  kept 
on  toward  the  sound  till  I  came  to  an  ould  cow  wid  a  bell  on.  She  started 
(o  run,  but  I  was  too  quick  for  her,  and  got  her  by  the  tail  and  hung  on, 
thinkin'  that  maybe  she  would  take  me  out  of  the  woods.  On  we  wint,  like 
M  ould  country  ateeple-chase,  till,  sure  enough,  we  came  out  to  a  clearin' 
uid  a  honse  in  sight  wid  a  light  in  it.  So,  leaving  the  ould  cow  pufBn' 
^d  blowin'  in  a  shed,  I  went  to  the  bouse,  and  aa  luck  would  have  it, 
whose  should  it  be  but  Dennis's. 

He  gave  me  a  raal  Irish  welcome,  and  introduced  me  to  his  two 
'Janghters — as  purty  a  pair  of  girls  as  iver  ye  clapped  an  eye  on.  But 
whin  I  tould  him  my  adventure  in  the  woods,  and  about  the  fellow  who 
"''de  fan  of  me,  they  all  laughed  and  roared,  and  Dennis  said  it  was  an 
owl 

"An  ould  what?  "  sez  I. 

"  Why,  an  owl,  a  bird,"  sez  he. 
Do  ye  tell  me  now  ?  "  sez  I.  "  Sure  it's  a  qnare  country  and  a  quare 


biri' 


And  thin  they  all  laughed  again,  till  at  last  I  laughed  myself,  that 
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hearty  like,  and  dropped  right  into  a  chair  between  the  two  party  girls, 
and  the  ould  chap  winked  at  me  and  roared  again. 

Dennis  is  me  father-in-law  now,  and  he  often  yet  delights  to  tell  our 
children  about  their  daddy's  adventure  wid  the  owl. 


THE  OLD  WAYS  AND  THE  NEW. 


JOHN   H.    YATES. 


U' VE  just  come  in  from  the  meadow,  wife, 
where  the  grass  is  tall  and  green  ; 
™J  I   hobbled  out  upon   my  cane  to  see 
/A^  John's  new  machine : 

i    It  made  my  old  eyes  snap  again  to  see 
I  that  mower  mow. 

'I*    And  I  heaved  a  sigh  for  the  scythe  I 
L  swung  some  twenty  years  ago. 


Many  and  many's  the  day  I've  mowed  'neath 

the  rays  of  a  scorching  sun, 
Till  I  thought  my  poor  old  back  would  break 

ere  my  task  for  the  day  was  done ; 
I  often  think  of  the  days  of  toil  in  the  fields 

all  over  the  farm, 
Till  I  feel  the  sweat  on  my  wrinkled  brow, 

and  the  old  pain  come  in  my  arm. 

It  was  hard  work,  it  was  slow  work,  a-swing- 

ing  the  r»ld  scythe  then  : 
Unlike  the  mower  that   went  through   the 

grass  like  death  through  the  ranks  of  men. 
I  stood  and  looked  till  my  old  eyes  ached, 

amazed  at  its  speed  and  power ; 
Tlie  work  that  it  took  me  a  day  to  do,  it  done 

in  one  short  hour. 

John  said  that  I  hadn't  seen  the  half:  when 

he  put«>  it  into  his  wheat, 
I  shall  see  it  reap  and  rake  it,  and  put  it  in 

bundles  neat : 
Then  soon  a  Yankee  will  come  along,  and  set 

to  work  and  lam 
To  reap  it,  and  thresh  it,  and  bag  it  up,  and 

send  it  into  the  barn. 


John  kinder  laughed  when  he  said  it ,  bat  I 
said  to  the  hired  men, 

"  I  have  seen  so  much  on  my  pilgrimage 
through  my  threescore  years  and  ten, 

That  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  to  se^a  railroad 
in  the  air, 

Or  a  Yankee  in  a  flyin*  ship  a-goin'  most  any- 
where." 

There's  a  difference  m  the  work  I  done,  and 

the  work  my  boys  now  do ; 
Steady  and  slow  in  the  good  old  way,  worry 

and  fret  in  the  new ; 
But  somehow  I  think  there  was  happiness 

crowded  into  those  toiling  days, 
That  the  fast  young  men  of  the  present  will 

not  see  till  they  change  their  ways. 

To  think  that  I  ever  should  live  to  see  work' 

done  in  this  wonderful  way  I 
Old  tools  are  of  little  service  now,  and  farmin* 

is  almost  play ; 
The  women  have  got  their  sewin'-machines 

their  wringers,  and  every  sich  thing. 
And  now  play  croquet  in  the  door-yard,  or 

sit  in  the  parlor  and  sing. 

'Twasn't  you  that  had  it  so  easy,  wife,  in  the 

days  so  long  gone  by  ; 
You  riz  up  early,  and  sat  up  late,  a-toilin'  for 

you  and  I. 
There  were  cows  to  milk ;  there  was  batter  to 

make ;  and  many  a  day  did  you  stand 
A-washin*    my  toil-stained    garments,    and 

wringin'  em  out  by  hand. 
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Ah !  wife,  our  children  will  never  see  the  hard 

work  we  have  seen, 
For  the  heavy  task  and  the  long  task  is  now 

done  with  a  machine ; 
Ko  longer  the  noise  of  the  scythe  I  hear,  the 

mower — there !  hear  it  afar  ? 
AratUin'  along  through  the  tall,  stout  grass 

with  the  noise  of  a  railroad  car. 

Well !  the  old  tools  now  are  shoved  away ; 

they  stand  a-gathenn'  rust, 
Like  many  an  old  man  1  have  seen  put  aside 

with  only  a  crust ; 


When  the  eye  grows  dim,  when  the  step  is  weak, 
when  the  strength  goes  out  of  his  arm, 

The  hest  thing  a  poor  old  man  can  do  is  to 
hold  the  deed  of  the  farm. 

There  is  one  old  way  that  they  can't  improve, 
although  it  has  heen  tried 

By  men  who  have  studied  and  studied,  and 
worried  till  they  died ; 

It  has  shone  undimmed  for  ages,  like  gold  re- 
fined from  its  dross ; 

It's  the  way  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  by 
the  simple  way  of  the  cross. 


NEW  ENGLAND. 


8.  S.  PRENTISS. 


i 


ORIOUS  New  England !  thou  art  still  true  to  thy  ancient  fame, 
and  worthy  of  thy  ancestral  honors.  We,  thy  children,  have 
"^^"^  assembled  in  this  far  distant  land  to  celebrate  thy  birthday.  A 
\  thousand  fond  associations  throng  upon  us,  roused  by  the  spirit  of  the 
hour.  On  thy  pleasant  valleys  rest,  like  sweet  dews  of  morning,  Ihe 
gentle  recollections  of  our  early  life ;  around  thy  hills  and  mountains 
cl'ng,  lilie  gathering  mists,  the  mighty  memories  of  the  Revolution ;  and, 
fer  away  in  the  horizon  of  thy  past,  gleam,  like  thy  own  bright  northern 
lights,  the  awful  virtues  of  our  pilgrim  sires  !  But  while  we  devote  this 
'lay  to  the  remembrance  of  our  native  land,  we  forget  not  that  in  which 
ow  happy  lot  is  cast.  We  exult  in  the  reflection,  that  though  we  count  by 
thooaands  the  miles  which  separate  us  from  our  birth-place,  still  our 
country  is  the  same.  We  are  no  exiles  meeting  upon  the  banks  of  a  foreign 
^ver,  to  swell  its  waters  with  our  home-sick  tears.  Here  floats  the  same 
^er  which  rustled  above  our  boyish  heads,  except  that  its  mighty  folds 
^  wider,  and  its  glittering  stars  increased  in  number. 

The  sons  of  New  England  are  found  in  every  state  of  the  broad  repub- 
lic! In  the  East,  the  South,  and  the  unbounded  West,  their  blood  mingles 
freely  with  every  kindred  current.  We  have  but  changed  our  chamber  in 
^he paternal  mansion;  in  all  its  rooms  we  are  at  home,  and  all  who  inhabit 
It  are  our  brothers.  To  us  the  Union  has  but  one  domestic  hearth ;  its 
l^oaaehold  gods  are  all  the  same.      Upon  us,  then,  peculiarly  devolves  the 
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duty  of  feeding  the  fires  upon  that  kindly  hearth ;  of  guarding  with  pious 
care  those  sacred  household  gods. 

We  cannot  do  with  less  than  the  whole  Union ;  to  us  it  admits  of  no 
division.  In  the  veins  of  our  children  flows  Northern  and  Southern  blood; 
how  shall  it  be  separated  ? — Who  shall  put  asunder  the  best  affections  of  the 
heart,  the  noblest  instincts  of  our  nature  ?  We  love  the  land  of  our  adop- 
tion :  so  do  we  that  of  our  birth.  Let  us  ever  be  true  to  both;  and  always 
exert  ourselves  in  maintaining  the  unity  of  our  country,  the  integrity  of  the 
republic. 

Accursed,  then,  be  the  hand  put  forth  to  loosen  the  golden  cord  of 
union  I  thrice  accursed  the  traitorous  lips  which  shall  propose  its  severance ! 

But  no !  the  Union  cannot  be  dissolved.  Its  fortunes  are  too  brilliant 
to  be  marred;  its  destinies  too  powerful  to  be  resisted.  Here  will  be  their 
greatest  triumph,  their  most  mighty  developmeut. 

And  when,  a  century  hence,  this  Crescent  City  shall  have  filled  her 
golden  horns  : — when  within  her  broad-armed  port  shall  be  gathered  the 
products  of  the  industry  of  a  hundred  millions  of  freemen ; — when  galleries 
of  art  and  halls  of  learning  shall  have  made  classic  this  mart  of  trade;  then 
may  the  sons  of  the  Pilgrims,  still  wandering  from  the  bleak  hills  of  the 
north,  stand  up  on  the  banks  of  the  Great  River,  and  exclaim,  with  mingled 
pride  and  wonder. — "  Lo !  this  is  our  country ; — when  did  the  world  ever 
behold  so  rich  and  magnificent  a  city — so  great  and  glorious  a  republic ! " 
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CHARLES   A.    BELL. 


IM   TWINKLETON  was,   I   would  ,  But  another  "surpris©"  was  in  store  for  Tim 

have  you  to  know,  T., 

A  cheery-faced  tailor,  of  Pineapple  Who,   one  bright  Christmas   morning  was 

Row ;  sipping  coffee, 

J*    His  sympathies  warm  as   the  irons  he  ;  When  a  neighbor  (who  acted  as  nurse,)  said 

used,  I          with  glee, 

And  his  temper  quite  even,  because  not  "You've  just  been  presented  with  twins!  Do 

abused.  you  see  ?" 

As  a  fitting  reward  for  his  kindness  of  heart,  i  "  Qood  gracious  !*'   said  Tim,   overwhelmed 

He  was  blessed  with  a  partner,  both  comely  ,          with  surprise, 

and  smart.  For  he  scarce  could  be  made  to  believe  his 

And  ten  "  olive  branches," — four  girls  and  own  eyes ; 

six  boys —  His  astonishment  o'er,  he  acknowledged,  of 


Completed  the  household,  divided  its  joys. 


course, 
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Thitthe  trouble,  indeed,  might*  have  been  a 
deal  worse. 

The  twins  were  two  boys,  and  poor  Tim  was 

inclined 
To  believe  them  the  handsomest  pair  you 

conld  find, 
But  fathere'  and  mothers'  opinions,  they  say. 
Always  favor  their  own  children  just  the 

wme  way. 
"Would  you  like  to  step  up,  sir,  to  see  Mrs. 

T.  ?"  I 

The  good  lady  said :  "  she*s  as  pleased  as  can 

be." 
Of  coarse  the  proud  father  dropped  both  fork 

and  knife, 
And  bounded  up  stairs  to  embrace  his  good 

wife. 

^'ow,  Mrs.  Tim  Twinkleton — I  should  have 

said— 
An  indnstrious,  frugal  life  always  had  led, 
And  kept  the  large  family  from  poverty's 

woes, 
By  washing,   and    starching,   and    ironing 

clothes. 
Bat,  before  the  young  twins  had  arrived  in 

the  town, 
She'd  intended  to  send  to  a  family  named 

Brown, 
♦^0  resided  some'distance  outside  of  the  city, 
A  basket  of  clothes ;  so  she  thought  it  a  pity 

That  the  basket  should  meet  any  farther  de- 

And  told  Tim  to  the  depot  to  take  it  that 

day. 
S^  promised  he  would,  and  began  to  make 

haste, 
^or  he  found  that  there  was  not  a  great  while 

to  waste, 
°^>  kissing  his  wife,  he  bade  her  good-bye, 
And  out  of  the  room  in  an  instant  did  hie ; 
And  met  the  good  nurse,  on  the  stairs,  com- 

ing  up 
''ith  the  "  orthodox  gruel,"  for  his  wife,  in 

a  cup. 

"  Where's  the  twins  ?'*  said  the  tailor.     "  Oh, 
they  are  all  right," 


The  good  nurse  replied :  "  they  are  looking 

so  bright  t 
I've  hushed  them  to  sleep, — they  look  so 

like  their  Pop, — 
And  I've  left  them  down  stairs,  where  they 

sleep  like  a  top." 
In  a  hurry  Tim  shouldered  the  basket,  and  got 
To  the  rail-station,  after  a  long  and  sharp 

trot. 
And  he'd  just  enough  time  to  say  "  Brown — 

Norristown — 
A  basket  of  clothes — *'    and  then  the  train 

was  gone. 

The  light-hearted  tailor  made  haste  to  return, 
For  his  heart  with  affection  for  his  family 

did  burn ; 
And  it's  always  the  case,  with  a  saint  or  a 

sinner, 
Whate'er  may  occur,  he's  on  hand  for  his 

dinner. 
••  How  are  the  twins  ?"  was  his  first  inquiry ; 
"I've  hurried  home  quickly,  my  darlings  to 

see," 
In  ecstacy,  quite  of  his  reason  bereft. 
"  Oh,  the  dear  little  angels  hain't  cried  since 

you  left ! 

"  Have  you,  my  sweets  ?" — and  the  nurse 

turned  to  where 
Just  a  short  time  before,  were  her  objects  of 

care. 
"  Why — which  of  you  children,"  said  she, 

with  surprise, 
••  Removed  that  ar  basket? — now  don't  tell 

no  lies !" 
••  Basket!  what  basket?"  cried  Tim  with  af- 
fright; 
••  Why,  the  basket  of  clothes— I  thought  it 

all  right 
To  put  near  the  fire,  and,  fearing  no  harm, 
Placed  the  twins  in  so  cozy,  to  keep  them 

quite  warm." 

Poor  Tim  roared  aloud :  •*  Why,  what  have 

I  done? 
You  surely  must  mean  what  you  say  but  in 

fun! 
That  basket  I   my  twins   I  shall  ne'er  see 

again ! 
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IfAy,  /  Kn(  eA<m  both  tg  by  tht  12  o'doek 

The  Done,  at  th«M  worda,  isak  into  a  choir 
And  eickimecl,  "  Oh,  mj  precious  dean,  you 

hain't  there! 
Qo.  Twiakleton,  go,  telegraph  like  wildfire  I" 
"  Why,"  said  Tim,  "  they  ean'l  lend  the  lirin* 

home  on  the  wire .' " 


"What't  the  charge?"  asked  the  tailor  of  the 

magietrate, 
"  I'd  like  to  find  ont,  for  it's  getting  quite 

late :" 
"  So  yoa  shall,"  he  replied,  "  bat  don't  look 

You  deserted  your  IttfantB, — now  hadn't  yoa 


"  Oh  dear !"  tried  poor  Tim,  getting  ready  to  ,  Now  it  liappened  that,  during  the  trial  of 

the  cose. 
An  acquaintance  of  Tim's  had  stepped  into 

the  place, 
And  he  quickly  perceived,  when  he  heard  in 

detail 
The  ractJ>  of  the  case,  and  said  he'd  go  bail 
To  any  amount,  for  good  Tim  Twiokleton, 
Forheknewhe  was  innocent,  "sure  as  agon.' 
And  the  rail  way -clerk's  evidence,  given  in 

detail. 
Was  not  quite  safficient  to  <end  him  to  jail. 

It  wa»  to  effect,  that  the  equalling  began 
Just  after  the  basket  in  the  baggage-van 
Had  been  placed  by  Tim  T.,  who  solemnly 


"  Could  ever  a  body  have  met  with  such  woe  ? 
Sure  this  is  the  greatest  of  greatest  mistakes; 
Why,  the  ticini  icill  be  aU  tquaehed  douin  into 

Tim  Twinkleton  hurried,  as  if  all  creation 
Were  after  him.  quick,  on  his  way  to  the  sta- 

"  That's  the  man, — 0  yon  wretch !"  and,  tight 

Poor  Tim   found   himself    in   a   constable's 
grasp, 

"  Ah  1  ha '  I  have  got  yer,  now  don't  say  a 

Yerknow  very  well  about  what  has  occurred; 
Come  'long  to  the  itatioD-hou»e,  hurry  up 

Or  'tween  you  and  me  there'll  be  a  big  row." 


So  the  basket  was  brought  to  llie  magistrate'j 

sight, 
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Aod  the  twins  on   the  top  of  the  clothes 

But  the  nurse  said  with  joy,  *'  Since  you  left 

looked  BO  bright. 

she  has  slept, 

That  the  magistrate's  heart  of  a  sadden  en- 

And  from  her  the  mistakes  of  to-day  I  have 

iwged. 

kept." 

And  he  ordered  that  Tim  Twinkleton  be  dis- 

Poor Tim,  and  the  nurse,  and  all  the  small 

charged. 

try, 

Before  taking  dinner,  indulged  in  a  cry. 

Tim  grasped  up  the  basket  and  ran  'or  dear 

The  twins  are  now  grown,  and  they  time  and 

life. 

again 

Aod  when  he  reached  home  he  first  asked     Relate  their    excursion    on    the    railway 
for  his  wife;  train. 
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was  New  Year's  night.  An  aged  man  was  standing  ai;  a  window. 
He  mournfully  raised  his  eyes  towards  the  deep  blue  sky,  where  the 
stars  were  floating  like  white  lilies  on  the  surface  of  a  clear,  calm 
lake.  Then  he  cast  them  on  the  earth,  where  few  more  helpless 
beings  than  himself  were  moving  towards  their  inevitable  goal — the 
tomb.  Already  he  had  passed  sixty  of  the  stages  which  lead  to  it, 
and  he  had  brought  from  his  journey  nothing  but  errors  and  remorse. 
His  health  was  destroyed,  his  mind  unfurnished,  his  heart  sorrowful,  and 
his  old  age  devoid  of  comfort. 

The  days  of  his  youth  rose  up  in  a  vision  before  him,  and  he  recalled 
the  solemn  moment  when  his  father  had  placed  him  at  the  entrance  of  two 
wads,  one  leading  into  a  peaceful,  sunny  land,  covered  with  a  fertile  har- 
dest, and  resounding  with  soft,  sweet  songs ;  while  the  other  conducted 
the  wanderer  into  a  deep,  dark  cave,  whence  there  was  no  issue,  where 
poison  flowed  instead  of  water,  and  where  serpents  hissed  and  crawled. 

He  looked  towards  the  sky,  and  cried  out  in  his  anguish  :  "  0  youth, 
return !  0  my  father,  place  me  once  more  at  the  crossway  of  life,  that  I 
Diay  choose  the  better  road ! "  But  the  days  of  his  youth  had  passed  away, 
aad  his  parents  were  with  the  departed.  He  saw  wandering  lights  float 
over  dark  marshes,  and  then  disappear.  "Such,"  he  said,  "were  the  days 
of  my  wasted  life!"  He  saw  a  star  shoot  from  heaven,  and  vanish  in 
<Jarbess  athwart  the  church-yard.  "  Behold  an  emblem  of  myself !  "  he 
exclaimed;  and  the  sharp  arrows  of  unavailing  remorse  struck  him  to 
the  heart. 

Then  he  remembered  his  early  companions,  who  had  entered  life  with 
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him,  but  who  having  trod  the  paths  of  virtue  and  industry,  were  nov 
happy  and  honored  on  this  New  Year's  night.  The  clock  in  the  higl 
church-tower  struck,  and  the  sound,  fieJling  on  his  ear,  recalled  the  mani 
tokens  of  the  love  of  his  parents  for  him,  their  erring  son ;  the  lessoni 
they  had  taught  him;  the  prayers  they  had  offered  up  in  his  behali 
Overwhelmed  with  shame  and  grief,  he  dared  no  longer  look  towards  tha 
heaven  where  they  dwelt  His  darkened  eyes  dropped  tears,  and,  witl 
one  despairing  effort,  he  cried  aloud,  "  Come  back,  my  early  days !  Com< 
back!" 

And  his  youth  did  return;  for  all  this  had  been  but  a  dream,  visitinj 
his  slumbers  on  New  Year's  night.  He  was  still  young,  hia  errors  onl; 
were  no  dream.  He  thanked  God  fervently  that  time  was  still  his  own 
that  he  had  not  yet  entered  the  deep,  dark  cavern,  but  that  he  was  free  t 
tread  the  road  leading  to  the  peaceful  land  where  sunny  harvests  wave. 

Ye  who  still  linger  on  the  threshold  of  life,  doubting  which  path  t 
choose,  remember  that  when  years  shall  be  passed,  and  your  feet  sha] 
stumble  on  the  dark  mountain,  you  will  cry  bitterly,  but  cry  in  vain,  "( 
youth  return  I  Oh,  give  me  back  my  early  days ! " 
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HEE  fiodfl  me  in  the  garden,  Plannah ;  1 

come  in  !     'Tis  kind  of  thee 
\  To  wait  until  the  Friends  were  gone 
who  came  to  comfort  me, 
The  still  and  qniet  company  a  peace 

may  give  indeed, 
But  blessed  is  the  single  heart  that 
comes  to  us  at  need. 


Come,  sit  thee  down !     Here  is  the  bench 

where  Benjamin  would  sit 
On  First-day  afternoons  in  spring,  and  watch 

the  swallows  flit ; 
He  loved  to  smell  the  sprouting  box,  and  hear 

the  pleasant  bees 
Qo  humming  round  the  lilacs  and  through 

the  apple  trees. 

I  think  he  loved  the  spring :  not  that  he  cared 
for  flowers :  most  men 


Think  such  things  foolishness ;  but  we  wer 

first  acquainted  then, 
One  spring ;  the  next  he  spoke  his  mind ;  th 

third  I  was  his  wife, 
And  in  the  spring  (it  happened  so)  our  chil 

dren  entered  life. 

He  was  but  seventy-five :  I  did  not  think  t 

lay  him  yet 
In   Kennett  graveyard,  where  at  Monthly 

Meeting  first  we  met. 
The  Father's  mercy  shows  in  this :  *tia  bettt 

I  should  be 
Picked  out  to  bear  the  heavy  crosa — alone  ii 

age — than  he. 

We've  lived  together  fifty  years ;  it  seems  bu 

one  long  day, 
One  quiet  Sabbath  of  the  heart,  till  he  wa 

called  away ; 
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And  as  we  bring  from  Meeting-time  a  sweet 

contentment  home, 
So,  Hannah,  I  have  store  of  peace  for  all  the 

dap  to  come. 

I  mind  (for  I  can  tell  thee  now)  how  hard  it 

was  to  know 
If  I  had  heard  the  spirit  right,  that  told  me  I 

should  go ; 
For  father  had  a  deep  concern  upon  his  mind 

that  day. 
But  mother  spoke  for  Benjamin ;  she  knew 

what  best  to  say. 

Then  she  was  still :  they  sat  awhile :  at  last 
she  spoke  again, 

"The  Lord  incline  thee  to  the  right!"  and 
"Thou  shalt  have  him,  Jane !" 

My  father  said.  I  cried.  Indeed,  'twas  not 
the  least  of  shocks. 

For  Benjamin  was  Hickaite,  and  father  Or- 
thodox. 

I  thoaght  of  this  ten  years  ago,  when  daugh- 
ter Ruth  we  lost : 

Her  husband's  of  the  world,  and  yet  I  could 
not  Bee  her  crossed. 

She  wears,  thee  knows,  the  gayest  gowns,  she 
hears  a  hireling  priest ; 

^.  dear !  the  cross  was  ours ;  her  life's  a 
happy  one,  at  least. 

Ferhapa  she'll  wear  a  plainer  dress  when  she's 

as  old  as  I. 
Would  thee  believe  it,  Hannah  ?  once  I  felt 

temptation  nigh! 
%  wedding-gown  was  ashen  silk,  too  simple 

for  my  taste : 
1  wanted  lace  around  the  neck,  and  a  ribbon 

»t  the  waist. 

How  strange  it  seemed  to  sit  with  him  upon 

the  women's  side ! 
1  did  not  dare  to  lift  my  eyes :  I  felt  more 

fear  than  pride, 
"^Ui  "  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord,"  he  said, 

and  then  there  came 
^  holy  strength  upon  my  heart,  and  I  could 

■ay  the  same. 


I  used  to  blush  when  he  came  near,  but  Uien 

I  showed  no  sign  ; 
With  all  the  meeting  looking  on,  I  held  his 

hand  in  mine. 
It  seemed  my  bashfulness  was  gone,  now  I 

was  his  for  life : 
Thee  knows  the  feeling,  Hannah ;  thee,  too, 

hast  been  a  wife. 

As  home  we  rode,  I  saw  no  fields  look  half  so 
green  as  ours ; 

The  woods  were  coming  into  leaf,  the  mea- 
dows full  of  flowers ; 

The  neighbors  met  us  in  the  lane,  and  every 
face  was  kind ; 

'Tis  strange  how  lively  everything  comes 
back  upon  my  mind. 

I  see,  as  plain  as  thee  sits  there,  the  wedding- 
dinner  spread ; 

At  our  own  table  we  were  guests,  with  father 
at  the  head, 

And  Dinah  Passmore  helped  us  both ;  'twas 
she  stood  up  with  me. 

And  Abner  Jones  with  Benjamin :  and  now 
they're  gone,  all  three ! 

It  is  not  right  to  wish  for  death ;  the  Lord 
disposes  best. 

His  Spirit  comes  to  quiet  hearts,  and  fits  them 
for  His  rest ; 

And  that  He  halved  our  little  flock  was  mer- 
ciful, I  see : 

For  Benjamin  has  two  in  heaven,  and  two 
are  left  with  me. 

Eusebius  never  cared  to  farm ;  'twas  not  hie 

call  in  truth. 
And  I  must  rent  the  dear  old  place,  and  go  to 

daughter  Ruth. 
Thee'U  say  her  ways  are  not  like  mine ;  young 

people  now-a-days 
Have  fallen  sadly  off,  I  think,  from  all  the 

good  old  ways. 

But  Ruth  is  still  a  Friend  at  heart ;  she  keeps 

the  simple  tongue. 
The  cheerful,  kindly  nature  we  loved  when 

she  was  young ; 
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And  it  was  brought  upon  my  mind,  remem- 
bering her,  of  late. 

That  we  on  dress  and  oatward  things  perhaps 
lay  too  much  weight. 

I  once  heard  Jesse  Kersey  say,   "a  spirit 

clothed  with  grace. 
And  pure,  almost,  as  angels  are,  may  have  a 

homely  face." 
And  dress  may  be  of  less  account ;  the  Lord 

will  look  within  : 


The  soul  it  is  that  testifies  of  righteousness  oi 
sin. 

Thee  mustn't  be  too  hard  on  Ruth ;  she's  anx- 
ious I  should  go, 

And  she  will  do  her  duty  as  a  daughter  should 
I  know. 

'Tis  hard  to  change  so  late  in  life,  but  we  must 
be  resigned ; 

The  Lord  looks  down  contentedly  upon  a 
Willing  mind. 
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;E  other  morning  at  breakfast,  Mrs.  Perkins  observed  that  Mr. 
Stiver,  in  whose  house  we  live,  had  been  called  away,  and  wanted 
to  know  if  I  would  see  to  his  horse  through  the  day. 

I  knew  that  Mr.  Stiver  owned  a  horse,  because  I  occasionally 
f  saw  him  drive  out  of  the  yard,  and  I  saw  the  stable  every  day ;  but 
T  what  kind  of  a  horse  I  didn't  know.  I  never  went  into  the  stable 
for  two  reasons :  in  the  first  place,  I  had  no  desire  to ;  and  secondly, 
I  didn't  know  as  the  horse  cared  particularly  for  company. 

I  never  took  care  of  a  horse  in  my  life,  and  had  I  been  of  a  less 
hopeful  nature,  the  charge  Mr.  Stiver  had  left  with  me  might  have  had 
a  very  depressing  eflfect ;  but  I  told  Mrs.  Perkins  I  would  do  it. 

"You  know  how  to  take  care  of  a  horse,  don't  you?"  said  she. 

I  gave  her  a  reassuring  wink.  In  fact,  I  knew  so  little  about  it  that 
I  didn't  think  it  safe  to  converse  more  fluently  than  by  winks. 

After  breakfast  I  seized  a  toothpick  and  wallted  out  toward  the 
stable.  There  was  nothing  particular  to  do,  as  Stiver  had  given  him  his 
breakfast,  and  I  found  him  eating  it ;  so  I  looked  around.  The  horse 
looked  around,  too,  and  stared  pretty  hard  at  me.  There  was  but  little 
eaid  on  either  side.  I  hunted  up  the  location  of  the  feed,  and  then  sat 
down  on  a  peck  measure,  and  fell  to  studying  the  beast.  There  is  a  wide 
difference  in  horses.  Some  of  them  will  kick  you  over  and  never  look 
around  to  see  what  becomes  of  you.  I  don't  like  a  disposition  like  that, 
and  I  wondered  if  Stiver's  horse  was  one  of  them. 

When  I  came  home  at  noon  I  went  straight  to  the  stable.      The 
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iDimat  waa  there  all  right.  Stiver  hadn't  told  me  what  to  give  him  for 
Jioner,  and  I  had  not  given  the  subject  any  thought ;  but  I  went  to  the 
oal  box  and  filled  the  peck  measure,  and  sallied  up  to  the  manger. 

When  he  saw  the  oata  he  almost  smiled;  this  pleased  and  amused 
him.,  I  emptied  them  into  the  trough,  and  left  him  ahove  me  to  admire  Lbe 
wj  I  parted  my  hair  behind,  I  just  got  my  head  up  in  time  to  save 
the  whole  of  it.  He  had  his  ears  back,  bis  mouth  open,  and  looked  as 
if  he  were  on  the  point  of  committing  murder.  I  went  out  and  filled  the 
measure  again,  and  climbed  up  the  aide  of  the  stall  and  emptied  it  on  top 
of  him.  He  brought  his  head  up  so  suddenly  at  this  that  I  immediately 
got  down,  letting  go  of  everything  to  do  it.  I  struck  on  the  sharp  edge 
of  a  barrel,  rolled  over  a  couple  of  times,  and 
then  disappeared  under  a  hay-cutter.  The  peck 
meaaure  went  dowu  on  the  other  side,  and  got 
nijileriously  tangled  up  in  that  animal's  heels, 
and  he  went  to  work  at  it,  and  then  ensued  the 
most  dreadful  noise  I  ever  heard  in  all  my  life, 
and  I  have  been  married  eighteen  years. 

It  did  seem  aa  if  I  never  would  get  out  from 
under  that  bay-cutter;  and  all  the  while  I  was 
struggling  and  wrenching  myself  and  the  cut- 
ler apart,  that  awful  beast  was  kicking  around 
in  that  stall,  and  making  the  most  appalling 
wind  imaginable. 

When  I  got  out  I  found  Mrs.  Perkins  at  the 
^.  She  had  heard  the  racket,  and  bad  sped 
out  to  the  stable,  her  only  thought  being  of  me 
snd  three  stove-lids  which  she  had  under  her 
*nn,  and  one  of  which  she  was  about  to  fire  at 
tlie  beast. 

Thij  made  me  mad. 

"Go  away,  you  unfortunate  idiot,"  I  shouted ; 
"do you  want  to  knock  my  brains  out?"  For 
I  remembered  seeing  Mrs.  Perkins  sling  a  mis- 
sile once  before,  and  that  I  nearly  lost  an  eye 
''7  the  operation,  although  standing  on  the 
otier  aide  of  the  house  at  the  time. 

She  retired  at  once.  And  at  the  same  time  the  animal  quieted 
<»wn,  but  there  was  nothing  leil  of  that  peck  measure,  not  even  the 
nuker'g  name. 
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I  followed  Mrs.  Perkins  into  the  house,  and  bad  her  do  me  op,  and  then 
Bat  down  in  a  chair,  and  fell  into  a  profound  etraia  of  meditation.  After 
a  while  I  felt  better,  and  went  out  to  the  stable  again.  The  horse  was 
leaning  against  the  stable  stall,  with  eyes  half-closed,  and  appeared  to  be 
very  much  engrossed  in  thought. 

"Step  off  to  the  left,"  I  said,  rubbing  hie  back. 
He  didn't  step.  ■  I  got  the  pitchfork  and  punched  him  in  the  leg  with 
the  handle.  He  immediately  raised  up  both  hind-legs  at  once,  and  that 
fork  flew  out  of  my  hands,  and  went  rattling  up  against  the  timbers  above, 
and  came  down  f^in  in  an  instant,  the  end  of  the  handle  rapping  me 
with  such  force  on  the  top  of  the  head  that  I  sat  right  down  on  the  floor 
under  the  impreaaion  that  I  was  .itanding  in  front  of  a  drug  store  in  the 
evening,  I  went  back  to  the  house  and  got  some  more  stuff  on  me.  But 
I  couldn't  keep  awa^  from  that  stable.  I  went  out  there  again.  The 
thought  fltruck  me  that  what  the  horse  wanted  was  exercise.  If  that 
thought  had  been  an  empty  glycerine  can,  it  would  have  saved  a  windfall 
of  luck  for  me. 

But  exercise  would  tone  him  down,  and  exercise  him  I  should.  I 
laughed  to  myself  to  think  how  I  would  trounce  him  around  the  yard. 
I  didn't  laugh  again  that  afternoon.  I  got  liim  unhitched,  and  then  won- 
dercd  how  I  was  to  get  him  out  of  the 
|j '^  \^  '^1  '.^  I  stall   without  carrying   him    out.      I 

pushed,  but  he  wouldn't  budge.  I 
Btood  looking  at  him  in  the  face,  think- 
ing of  something  to  say,  when  he  sud- 
denly solved  the  difficulty  by  veering 
and  plunging  for  the  door.  I  followed, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  because  I  had 
a  tight  hold  on  the  rope,  and  lilt  about 
every  partition  stud  worth  speaking  of 
on  that  side  of  the  barn.  Mrs.  Per- 
kins was  at  the  window  and  saw  us 
come  out  of  the  door.  She  subse- 
quently remarked  that  we  came  out 
skipping  like  two  innocent  children. 
The  skipping  was  entirely  unintentional  on  my  part.  I  felt  as  if  I  stood 
on  the  vei^  of  eternity.  My  legs  may  have  skipped,  but  my  mind  was 
filled  with  awe. 

I  took  that  animal  out  to  exercise  hira.  He  exercised  me  before  I 
got  through  with  it.     He  went  around  a  few  times  in  a  circle;  then  be 
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Stopped  suddenly,  spread  out  his  fore-legs  and  looked  at  me.  Then  he 
leaned  forward  a  little,  and  hoisted  both  hind-legs,  and  threw  about  twc 
coal-hoda  of  mud  over  a  line  full  of  clothes  Mrs.  Perkins  had  just  hung 
out 

That  excellent  lady  had  taken  a  position  at  the  window,  and  when- 
ever the  evolutions  of  the  awful  beast  permitted,  I  caught  a  glance  at  her 
features.  She  appeared  to  be  very  much  interested  in  the  proceedings ; 
but  the  instant  that  the  mud  flew,  she  disappeared  from  the  window,  and 
a  moment  later  she  appeared  on  the  stoop  with  a  long  poker  in  her 
hand,  and  fire  enough  in  her  eye  to  heat  it  red  hot. 

Just  then  Stiver's  horse  stood  up  on  his  hind-legs  and  tried  to  hug 
me  with  the  others.  This  scared  me.  A  horse  never  shows  his  strength 
to  such  advantage  as  when  he  is  coming  down  on  you  like  a  frantic  pile- 
driver.    I  instantly  dodged,  and  the  cold  sweat  fairly  boiled  out  of  me. 

It  suddenly  came  over  me  that  I  once  figured  in  a  similar  position 
years  ago.  My  grandfather  owned  a  little  white  horse  that  would  get  up 
from  a  meal  at  Delmonico's  to  kick  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
He  sent  me  to  the  lot  one  day,  and  unhappily  suggested  that  I  often  went 
after  that  horse,  and  suffered  all  kinds  of  defeat  in  getting  him  out  of  the 
pasture,  but  I  had  never  tried  to  ride  him.  Heaven  knows  I  never 
thought  of  it.  I  had  my  usual  trouble  with  him  that  day.  He  tried  to 
jump  over  me,  and  push  me  down  in  a  mud  hole,  and  finally  got  up  on  his 
hind-legs  and  came  waltzing  after  me  with  facilities  enough  to  convert  me 
into  hash,  but  I  turned  and  just  made  for  that  fence  with  all  the  agony  a 
prospect  of  instant  death  could  crowd  into  me.  •  If  our  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  had  run  one-half  as  well,  there  would  be  seventy-five  post- 
niasters  in  Danbury  to-day,  instead   of  one. 

I  got  him  out  finally,  and  then  he  was  quiet  enough,  and  took  him  up 
^ongside  the  fence  and  got  on  him.  He  stopped  an  instant,  one  brief 
instant,  and  then  tore  off  down  the  road  at  a  frightful  speed.  I  laid  down 
on  him  and  clasped  my  hands  tightly  around  his  neck,  and  thought  of  my 
home.  When  we  got  to  the  stable  I  was  confident  he  would  stop,  but  he 
didn't.  He  drove  straight  at  the  door.  It  was  a  low  door,  just  high 
enough  to  permit  him  to  go  in  at  lightning  speed,  but  there  was  no  room 
for  me.  I  saw  if  I  struck  that  stable  the  struggle  would  be  a  very  brief 
one.  I  thought  this  all  over  in  an  instant,  and  then,  spreading  out  my 
^nns  and  legs,  emitted  a  scream,  and  the  next  moment  I  was  bounding 
about  in  the  filth  of  that  stable  yard.  All  this  passed  through  my  mind 
38  Stiver  s  horse  went  up  into  the  air.  It  frightened  Mrs.  Perkins  dread- 
fully. 
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"  Why,  you  old  fool ! "  she  said,   '  why  don't  you  get  rid  of  him  ?  " 

"  How  can  I  ?  "  said  I  in  desperation. 

"  Why,  there  are  a  thousand  ways,"  said  she. 

This  is  just  like  a  woman.  How  different  a  statesman  would  have 
answered. 

But  I  could  only  think  of  two  ways  to  dispose  of  the  beast,  I  could 
either  swallow  him  where  he  stood  and  then  ait  down  on  him,  or  I  could 
crawl  inside  of  him  and  kick  him  to  death. 

But  I  was  saved  either  of  these  expedients  by  his  coming  toward  me  bo 
abruptly  that  I  dropped  the  rope  in  terror,  and  then  he  turned  about, 
and,  kicking  me  full  of  mud,  shot  for  the  gate,  ripping  the  clothes-line  in 
two,  and  went  on  down  the  street  at  a  horrible  gallop,  with  two  of  Mrs, 
Perkins's  garments,  which  he  hastily  snatched  from  the  line,  floating  over 
his  neck  in  a  very  picturesque  manner. 

So  I  was  afterwards  told.  I  waa  too  full  of  mud  myself  to  see  the 
way  into  (he  house. 

Stiver  got  his  horse  all  right,  and  stays  at  home  to  care  for  him. 
Mrs.  Perkins  has  gone  to  her  mother's  to  recuperate,  and  I  a 
fast  as  p 
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KOUR'E  surprised  that  I  a 


r  should 


It  till  the  reamn  I've  given 
on   Whj  I  sa.j  1  shan't  care  for  the  mosic, 
*         UdIcbb  there  is  whistling  in  heaven. 
Then  yon'll  think  it  no  very  great  wonder, 

Nor  so  strange,  nor  so  bold  a  conceit, 
Tlat  anleea  there's  a  boy  there  a- whistling, 
Its  mntic  will  not  be  complete. 


It  was  late  in  the  autumn  of  '40 ; 

We  had  come  from  our  Sxr  EasUm  home 
Just  in  season  to  baild  ns  a  cabin. 

Ere  the  cold  of  the  winter  should  come; 
And  we  lived  all  the  while  in  oor  wagoa 

That  husband  waa  clearing  the  place 
Where  the  house  was  to  stand ;  and  the  cImt. 
ing 

And  bnilding  it  took  many  days. 
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So  that  our  heads  were  scarce  sheltered 

In  under  its  roof,  when  our  store 
Of  proTisions  was  almost  exhausted 

And  husband  must  journey  for  more ; 
And  the  nearest  place  where  he  could  get  them 

Ws8  yet  such  a  distance  away, 
rhat  it  forced  him  from  home  to  be  absent 

At  least  a  whole  night  and  a  day. 

You  see,  we'd  but  two  or  three  neighbors, 

And  the  nearest  was  more  than  a  mile ; 
And  we  hadn't  found  time  yet  to  know  them, 

For  we  had  been  busy  the  while. 
And  the  man  who  had  helped  at  the  raising 

Jmt  staid  till  the  job  was  well  done ; 
And  u  soon  as  his  money  was  paid  him, 

Had  shouldered  his  axe  and  had  gone. 

Well,  husband  just  kissed  me  and  starts  — 

I  could  scarcely  suppress  a  deej>  groan 
At  the  thought  of  remaining  with  baby 

So  long  in  the  house  all  alone ; 
For,  my  dear,  I  was  childish  and  timid, 

And  braver  ones  might  well  have  fiiared, 
For  the  wild  wolf  was  often  heard  howling. 

And  savages  sometimes  appeared. 

But  I  smothered  my  grief  and  ray  terror 

Till  husband  was  off  on  his  ride, 
And  then  in  my  arms  I  took  Josey, 

And  all  the  day  long  sat  and  cried,    . 
A*  I  thought  of  the  long,  dreary  hours 

When  the  darkness  of  night  should  fall. 
And  I  was  80  utterly  helpless. 

With  no  one  in  reach  of  my  call. 

And  when  the  night  came  with  its  terrors 

To  hide  ev'ry  ray  of  the  light, 
I  hung  up  a  quilt  by  the  window, 

And  ahnost  dead  with  afifright, 
I  kneeled  by  the  side  of  the  cradle, 

^'^^rce  daring  to  draw  a  full  breath, 
^  the  baby  should  wake,  and  its  crying 

^ould  bring  us  a  horrible  death. 

There  I  knelt  until  late  in  the  evening, 
And  scarcely  an  inch  had  I  stirred. 

When  suddenly,  fiar  in  the  distance, 
A  lound  as  of  whistling  I  heard, 


I  started  up  dreadfully  frightened, 

For  fear  'twas  an  Indian's  call ; 
And  then  very  soon  I  remembered 

The  red  man  ne'er  whistles  at  all. 

And  when  I  was  sure  'twas  a  white  men, 

I  thought,  were  he  coming  for  ill, 
He'd  surely  approach  with  more  caution  — 

Would  come  without  warning,  and  still. 
Then  the  sounds,  coming  nearer  and  nearer. 

Took  the  form  of  a  tune  light  and  gay, 
And  I  knew  I  needn't  fear  evil 

From  one  who  could  whistle  that  way. 

Very  soon  1  heard  footsteps  approaching, 

Then  camo  a  peculiar  dull  thump. 
As  if  some  one  was  heavily  striking 

An  axe  in  the  top  of  a  stump ; 
And  then,  in  another  brief,moraent, 

There  camera  light  tap  on  the  door. 
When  quickly  I  undid  the  fast'ning, 

And  in  stepped  a  boy  and  before 

There  was  either  a  question  or  answer, 

Or  either  had  time  to  speak, 
I  just  threw  ray  glad  arras  around  him. 

And  gave  hira  a  kiss  on  the  cheek. 
Then  I  started  back,  scared  at  ray  boldness, 

But  he  only  srailed  at  my  fright, 
As  he  said,  "  Fm  your  neighbor's  boy,  Alick, 

Come  to  tarry  with  you  through  the  night 

"  We  saw  your  husband  go  eastward, 

And  made  up  our  minds  where  he'd  gone, 
And  I  said  to  the  rest  of  our  people, 

'  That  woman  is  there  all  alone, 
And  I  venture  she's  awfully  lonesome. 

And  though  she  may  have  no  great  fear, 
I  think  she  would  feel  a  bit  safer 

If  only  a  boy  were  but  near.' 

"  So,  taking  ray  axe  on  my  shoulder. 

For  fear  that  a  savage  might  stray 
Across  my  path  and  need  scalping, 

I  started  right  down  this  way  ; 
And  coming  in  sight  of  the  cabin, 

And  thinking  to  save  you  alarm, 
I  whistled  a  tune,  just  to  show  you 

I  didn't  intend  any  harm. 
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"  And  80  here  I  am.  at  your  service ; 

But  if  yoa  don't  want  me  to  stay, 
Why,  all  you  need  do  is  to  say  so. 

And  should'ring  my  axe,  I'll  away." 
I  dropped  in  a  chair  and  near  funted, 

Just  at  thought  of  his  leaving  me  then. 
And  his  eye  gave  a  knowing  bright  twinkle. 

As  he  said,  "  I  guess  I'll  remain." 

And  then  I  just  sat  there  and  told  him 
How  terribly  frightened  I'd  been. 

How  his  face  was  to  me  the  most  welcome 
Of  any  I  ever  had  seen ; 


And  then  I  lay  down  with  the  baby, 
And  slept  all  the  blessed  night  through. 

For  I  felt  I  was  safe  from  all  danger 
Near  so  brave  a  young  fellow  and  true. 

So  now,  my  dear  friend,  do  you  wonder, 

Since  such  a  good  reason  I've  given. 
Why  I  think  it  the  sweetest  music. 

And  wish  to  liear  whistling  in  heaven  ? 
Yes,  often  I've  said  so  in  earnest. 

And  now  what  I've  said  I  repeat. 
That  unless  there's  a  boy  there  a-whistling, 

Its  music  will  not  be  complete. 


GOOD-NIGHT,  PAPA. 


•HE  words  of  a  blue-eyed  child  as  she  kissed  her  chubby  hand  and 
looked  down  the  stairs,  "  Good-night,  papa ;  Jessie  see  you  in  the 
morning." 

It  came  to  be  a  settled  thing,  and  every  evening  as  the  mother 

slipped  the  white  night-gown  over  the  plump  shoulders,  the  little  one 

stopped  on  the  stairs  and  sang  out,  "  Good-night,  papa,"  and  as  the 
father  heard  the  silvery  accents  of  the  child,  he  came,  and  taking  the 
cherub  in  his  arms,  kissed  her  tenderly,  while  the  mother's  eyes  filled,  and 
a  swift  prayer  went  up,  for.  strange  to  say,  this  man  who  loved  his  child 
with  all  the  warmth  of  his  great  noble  nature,  had  one  fault  to  mar  bis 
manliness.  From  his  youth  he  loved  the  wine-cup.  Genial  in  spirit,  and 
with  a  fascination  of  manner  that  won  him  friends,  he  could  not  resist  when 
surrounded  by  his  boon  companions.  Thus  his  home  was  darkened,  the 
heart  of  his  wife  bruised  and  bleeding,  the  future  of  his  child  shadowed. 

Three  years  had  the  winsome  prattle  of  the  baby  crept  into  the 
avenues  of  the  father's  heart,  keeping  him  closer  to  his  home,  but  still  the 
fetal  cup  was  in  his  hand.  Alas  for  frail  humanity,  insensible  to  the  calls 
of  love !  With  unutterable  tenderness  God  saw  there  was  no  other  way ; 
this  father  was  dear  to  him,  the  purchase  of  his  Son ;  he  could  not  see  him 
perish,  and,  calling  a  swift  messenger,  he  said,  *'  Speed  thee  to  earth  and 
bring  the  babe." 

"  Good-night,  papa,"  sounded  from  the  stairs.  What  was  there  in 
the  voice  ?  was  it  the  echo  of  the  mandate,  "  Bring  me  the  babe  ?  " — a 
silvery  plaintive  sound,  a  lingering  music  that  touched  the  fether's  heart, 
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as  when  a  doud  crosses  the  sun.  **  Good-night,  my  darling ; "  but  his  hps 
quivered  and  his  broad  brow  grew  pale.  "  Is  Jessie  sick,  mother  ?  Her 
cheeks  are  flushed,  and  her  eyes  have  a  strange  light." 

"Not  sick,"  and  the  mother  stooped  to  kiss  the  flushed  brow;  "she 
may  have  played  too  much.     Pet  is  not  sick  ?  " 

"Jessie  tired,  mamma;  good-night,  papa;  Jessie  see  you  in  the 
morning." 

"  That  is  all,  she  is  only  tired,"  said  the  mother  as  she  took  the  small 
hand.  Another  kiss  and  the  father  turned  away;  but  his  heart  was  not 
satisfied. 

Sweet  lullabies  were  sung;  but  Jessie  was  restless  and  could  not  sleep. 
"Tell  me  a  story,  mamma; "  and  the  mother  told  her  of  the  blessed  babe 
that  Mary  cradled,  following  along  the  story  till  the  child  had  grown  to 
walk  and  play.  The  blue,  wide  open  eyes,  filled  with  a  strange  light,  as 
though  she  saw  and  comprehended  more  than  the  mother  knew. 

That  night  the  father  did  not  visit  the  saloon;  tossing  on  his  bed, 
starting  from  a  feverish  sleep  and  bending  over  the  crib,  the  long  weary  hours 
passed.      Morning  revealed  the  truth — Jessie  was  smitten  with  the  fever. 

"Keep  her  quiet,"  the  doctor  said  ;  "  a  few  days  of  good  nursing,  and 
she  will  be  all  right." 

Words  easily  said ;  but  the  father  saw  a  look  on  that  sweet  face  such 
as  he  had  seen  before.     He  knew  the  messenger  was  at  the  door. 

Night  came.  "Jessie  is  sick;  can't  say  good-night,  papa;"  and  the 
little  clasping  fingers  clung  to  the  father  s  hand. 

"0  God,  spare  her  I  I  cannot,  cannot  bear  it !  "  was  wrung  from  his 
suffering  heart. 

Days  passed ;  the  mother  was  tireless  in  her  watching.  With  her 
habe  cradled  in  her  arms  her  heart  was  slow  to  take  in  the  truth,  doing 
her  best  to  solace  the  father's  heart ;  "  A  light  case !  the  doctor  says.  Pet 
will  soon  be  well." 

Calmly  as  one  who  knows  his  doom,  the  father  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
hot  brow,  looked  into  the  eyes  even  then  covered  with  the  film  of  death, 
and  with  all  the  strength  of  his  manhood  cried,  *'  Spare  her,  O  God  I  spare 
niy  child,  and  I  will  follow  thee." 

With  a  la^t  painful  effort  the  parched  lips  opened :  "  Jessie  s  too  sick ; 
^'t  say  good-night,  papa — in  the  morning."  There  was  a  convulsive 
shudder,  and  the  clasping  fingers  relaxed  their  hold ;  the  messenger  had 
taken  the  child. 

Months  have  passed.  Jessie's  crib  stands  by  the  side  of  her  father's 
couch;  her  blue  embroidered  dress  and  white  hat  hang  in  his  closet;  her 
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boots  with  the  Drict  of  her  feet  jiist  as  she  had  last  worn  them,  as  sacred 
in  his  eyes  as  they  are  in  the  mother's.  Not  dead,  but  merely  risen  to  a 
higher  life;  while,  sounding  down  from  the  upper  stairs,  "Good-night, 
papa,  Jessie  see  you  in  the  morning,"  has  been  the  means  of  winning  to  a 
better  way  one  who  had  shown  himself  deaf  to  every  forme:*  sail. 


CHARLEY'S  OPINION  OF  THE  BABY. 


Ri;ZZER'3  bought  a  baby, 
Itde  bit's  of  zmg: 
Zink  I  mos  could  put  liim 
Froo  [11  y  rubber  ring. 


Doctor  told  anoiier 

Great  big  awful  lie; 

Nose  ain't  out  of  joyeut, 
Dat  oin't  why  I  cry. 


DNCLE  DAN'L'a  APPABITION  AND  PRAYER. 


SeDiI  me  off  wii  Biddy 
Evry  Bingle  day ; 
"Be  ft  good  boy,  Ciiarlis, 
BuQ  ftway  Kod  play." 


Dot  ftll  my  Dice  kisscfi 
Dot  my  place  in  bud 

Mean  to  tuke  my  druimtiik 
And  baut  kim  on  m  bead 


UNCLE  DAN'L'S  APPARITION  AND  PRAYER. 


FBOU  "  THE  GILDED  AOE  "  OF  CLEU£HS  AND  WAEHEB. 


SWHATEVER  the  lagging,  dragging  journey  may  have  been  to  the 
ISP  rest  of  the  emigrants,  it  was  a  wonder  and  a  delight  to  the 
y;' '  children,  a  world  of  enchantment ;  and  they  beheved  it  to  be 
''  peopled  with  the  mysterious  dwarfs  and  giants  and  goblina  that 
•  figured  in  the  tales  the  negro  slaves  were  in  the  habit  of  telling  them 
lightly  by  the  shuddering  light  of  the  kitchen  fire. 

At  the  end  of  nearly  a  weoh  of  travel,  the  party  went  into  camp  near 
» shabby  village  which  was  caving,  house,  by  house  into  the  hungry  Misais- 
"ippi-  The  river  astonished  the  children  beyond  measure.  Its  mile- 
«e»dth  of  water  seemed  an  ocean  to  them,  in  the  shadowy  twilight,  and 
tne  vague  riband  of  trees  on  the  further  shore,  the  verge  of  a  continent 
■hich  Barely  none  but  they  had  ever  aeon  before. 

"Uncle  Dan 'i "  (colored,)  aged  40 ;  his  wife,  " aunt  Jinny,"  aged  30, 
"Toang  Miss"  Emily  Hawkins,  "  Yonng  Mars"  Washington  Hawkins  and 
"  Yonng  Mars  "  Clay,  the  new  member  of  the  family,  ranged  themselveB 
*  s  log,  after  eupper,  aod  contemplated  the  marvelous  river  and  discusacd 
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it  The  moon  rose  and  sailed  aloft  through  a  maze  of  shredded  cloud- 
wreaths  ;  the  sombre  river  just  perceptibly  brightened  under  the  veiled 
light ;  a  deep  silence  pervaded  the  air  and  was  emphasized,  at  intervals, 
rather  than  broken,  by  the  hooting  of  an  owl,  the  baying  of  a  dog,  or  the 
muffled  crash  of  a  caving  bank  in  the  distance. 

The  little  company  assembled  on  the  log  were  aU  children,  (at  least  in 
simplicity  and  broad  and  comprehensive  ignorance,)  and  the  remarks  they 
made  about  the  river  were  in  keeping  with  their  character ;  and  so  awed 
were  they  by  the  grandeur  and  the  solemnity  of  the  scene  before  them,  and 
by  their  belief  that  the  air  was  filled  with  invisible  spirits  and  that  the 
faint  zephyrs  were  caused  by  their  passing  wings,  that  all  their  talk  took 
to  itself  a  tinge  of  the  supernatural,  and  their  voices  were  subdued  to  a  low 
and  reverent  tone.     Suddenly  Uncle  Dan'l  exclaimed : 

"  ChiFen,  dah's  sumfin  a  comin'  I  " 

All  crowded  close  together  and  every  heart  beat  faster.  Uncle  Danl 
pointed  down  the  river  with  his  bony  finger. 

A  deep  coughing  sound  troubled  the  stillness,  way  toward  a  wooded 
cape  that  jutted  into  the  stream  a  mile  distant.  All  in  an  instant  a  fierce 
eye  of  fire  shot  out  from  behind  the  cape  and  sent  a  long  brilliant  pathway 
quivering  athwart  the  dusky  water.  The  coughing  grew  louder  and  louder, 
the  glaring  eye  grew  larger  and  still  larger,  glared  wilder  and  still  wilder. 
A  huge  shape  developed  itself  out  of  the  gloom,  and  from  its  tall  duplicate 
horns  dense  volumes  of  smoke,  starred  and  spangled  with  sparks,  poured 
out  and  went  tumbling  away  into  the  farther  darkness.  Nearer  and 
nearer  the  thing  came,  till  its  long  sides  began  to  glow  with  spots  of  light 
which  mirrored  themselves  in  the  river  and  attended  the  monster  like  a 
torchlight  procession. 

"  What  is  it !     Oh,  what  w  it,  Uncle  Dan'l !  " 

With  deep  solemnity  the  answer  came : 

"  It's  de  Almighty !     Git  down  on  yo'  knees !  " 

It  was  not  necessary  to  say  it  twice.  They  were  all  kneeling,  in  a 
moment.  And  then  while  the  mysterious  coughing  rose  stronger  and 
stronger  and  the  threatening  glare  reached  farther  and  wider,  the  negro's 
voice  lifted  up  its  supplications : 

"  0  Lord,  we's  ben  mighty  wicked,  an'  we  knows  dat  we  'zerve  to  go 
to  de  bad  place,  but  good  Lord,  deah  Lord,  we  aint  ready  yit,  we  aint 
ready — ^let  these  po'  chil'en  hab  one  mo'  chance,  jes'  one  mo'  chance.  Take 
de  ole  niggah  if  you's  got  to  hab  somebody. — Good  Lord,  good  deah  Lord, 
we  don't  know  whah  you's  a  gwine  to,  we  don't  know  who  you's  got  yo' 
eye  on,  but  we  knows  by  de  way  you's  a  comin',  we  knows  by  the  way 
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you's  a  tiltin'  along  in  yo'  charyot  o'  fiah  dat  some  po*  sinner's  a  gwine  to 
ketch  it  But  good  Lord,  dese  chil'en  don't  b'long  heah,  dey's  f 'm  Obeds- 
town  whah  dey  don't  know  nuffin,  an'  you  knows,  yo'  own  sef,  dat  dey  aint 
'sponsible.  An'  deah  Lord,  good  Lord,  it  aint  like  yo'  mercy,  it  aint  like 
yo'  pity,  it  aint  like  yo'  long-sufferin'  lovin'-kindness  for  to  take  dis  kind  o* 
vantage  o'  sich  little  chil'en  as  dese  is  when  dey's  so  many  ornery  grown 
folks  chuck  full  o'  cussedness  dat  wants  roastin'  down  dah.  0  Lord,  spah 
de  little  chil'en,  don't  tar  de  little  chil'en  away  f 'm  dey  frens,  jes'  let  'em 
off  dis  once,  and  take  it  out'n  de  ole  niggah.      Heah  I  is,  Lord,  heah  I 

IS !    De  ole  niggah 's  ready,  Lord,  de  ole " 

The  flaming  and  churning  steamer  was  right  abreast  the  party,  and 
not  twenty  steps  away.  The  awful  thunder  of  a  mud-valve  suddenly  burst 
forth,  drowning  the  prayer,  and  as  suddenly  Uncle  Dan'l  snatched  a  child 
under  each  arm  and  scoured  into  the  woods  with  the  rest  of  the  pack  at  his 
heels.  And  then,  ashamed  of  himself,  he  halted  in  the  deep  darkness  and 
shouted,  (but  rather  feebly  :) 

"  Heah  I  is.  Lord,  heah  I  is !  " 

There  was  a  moment  of  throbbing  suspense,  and  then,  to  the  surprise 
and  comfort  of  the  party,  it  was  plain  that  the  august  presence  had  gone 
by,  for  its  dreadful  noises  were  receding.  Uncle  Dan'l  headed  a  cautious 
reconnoissance  in  the  direction  of  the  log.  Sure  enough  "  the  Lord  "  was 
just  turning  a  point  a  short  distance  up  the  river,  and  while  they  looked, 
the  lights  winked  out  and  the  coughing  diminished  by  degrees  and  pre- 
sently ceased  altogether. 

"  H'wsh  !  Well  now  dey's  some  folks  says  dey  aint  no  'ficiency  in 
prah,  Dis  chile  would  like  to  know  whah  we'd  a  ben  now  if  it  warn't  fo' 
dat  prah  ?    Dat's  it.     Dat's  it !  " 

"  Uncle  Dan'l,  do  you  reckon  it  was  the  prayer  that  saved  us  ?  "  said 
CUv. 

"  Does  I  reckon  f  Don't  I  know  it !  Whah  was  yo'  eyes  ?  Warn't 
de  Lord  jes'  a  comin'  chow  !  chow  I  chow  !  an'  a  goin'  on  turrible — an'  do 
de  Lord  carry  on  dat  way  'dout  dey's  sumfin  don't  suit  him  ?  An'  warn't 
he  a  lookin'  right  at  dis  gang  heah,  an'  warn't  he  jes'  a  reachin'  for  'em  ? 
An'  d'you  spec'  he  gwine  to  let  'em  off  'dout  somebody  ast  him  to  do  it  ? 
Ifo  indeedy ! " 

"  Do  you  reckon  he  saw  us,  Uncle  Dan'l  ?  " 

"  De  law  sakes,  chile,  didn't  I  see  him  a  lookin'  at  us  ?  " 

"  Did  you  feel  scared,  Uncle  Dan'l  ?  " 

"  No  sah !  When  a  man  is  'gaged  in  prah,  he  aint  'fraid  o'  nuffin— 
dey  can't  nuffin  tetch  him." 
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"  Well  what  did  you  run  for  ?  " 

"  Well,  I — I — Mars  Clay,  when  a  man  is  under  de  influence  ob  de 
sperit,  he  do-no  what  he's  'bout — ^no  sah ;  dat  man  do-no  what  he's  'bout. 
You  might  take  an'  tah  de  head  off'n  dat  man  an'  he  wouldn't  scasely  fine 
it  out.  Dah's  de  Hebrew  chil'en  dat  went  frough  de  fiah ;  dey  was  burnt 
considable— ob  ooase  dey  was;  but  dey  didn't  know  nuffin  Tbout  it — ^heal 
right  up  agin ;  if  dey 'd  ben  gals  dey 'd  missed  dey  long  haah,  (hair,)  maybe, 
but  dey  wouldn't  felt  de  bum." 

"  /don't  know  but  what  they  were  girls.     I  think  they  were." 

"  Now  Mars  Clay,  you  knows  better'n  dat.  Sometimes  a  body  can't 
tell  whedder  you's  a  sayin'  what  you  means  or  whedder  you's  a  saying  what 
you  don't  mean,  'case  you  says  'em  bofe  de  same  way." 

"  But  how  should  /know  whether  they  were  boys  or  girls? ' 

"  Goodness  sakes,  Mars  Clay,  don't  de  good  book  say  ?  'Sides,  don't 
it  call  'em  de  /Te-brew  chil'en  ?  If  dey  was  gals  would'n  dey  be  de  she- 
brew  chil'en?  Some  people  dat  kin  read  don't  'pear  to  take  no  notice  when 
dey  do  read." 

"  Well,  Uncle  Dan'l,  I  think  that My !  here  comes  another 

one  up  the  river  !     There  can't  be  two  I " 

*'  We  gone  dis  time — we  done  gone  dis  time  sho' !  Dey  aint  two.  Mars 
Clay — dat's  de  same  one.  De  Lord  kin  'pear  eberywhah  in  a  second. 
Goodness,  how  de  fiah  an'  de  smoke  do  belch  up !  Dat  mean  business, 
honey.  He  comin'  now  like  he  fo'got  sumfin.  Come  'long,  chil'en,  time 
you's  gwine  to  roos'.  Go  'long  wid  you — ole  Uncle  Dan'l  gwine  out  in  de 
woods  to  rastle  in  prah — de  ole  niggah  gwine  to  do  what  he  kin  to  sabe 
you  agin." 

He  did  go  to  the  woods  and  pray;  but  he  went  so  far  that  he  doubted, 
himself,  if  the  Lord  heard  him  when  He  went  by. 


SOCRATES  SNOOKS, 


ISTER  Socrates  Snooks,  a  lord  of!  When  one  morning  to  Xantippe.Socrataiaid. 
creation,  "  I  think,  for  a  man  of  my  standing  in  life, 

This  house  is  too  small,  as  I  now  have  a  wife: 
So,  as  early  as  possible,  carpenter  Carey 
Shall  be  sent  for  to  widen  my  house  and  my 
dairy." 


The  second  time  entered  the  married 

relation : 
Xantippe  Caloric  accepted  his  hand, 
And  they  thought  him  the  happiest  man 

in  the  land. 
But  scarce  had  the  honeymoon  passed 
o'er  his  head, 


"  Now,  Socrates,  dearest."  Xantippe  replied 
"  I  hate  to  hear  everything  vulgarly  my'd; 
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Now,  whenever  you  speak  of  your  chattels 
again, 

Sty,  our  cow-house,  our  barn -yard,  our  pig- 
pen." 
By  yonr  leave,  Mrs.  Snooks,  I  will  say 
what  I  please 

Of  my  houses,  my  lands,  my  gardens,   my 
trees." 

'  Say  our"  Xantippe  exclaimed  in  a  rage. 

'I  won't,  Mrs.  Snooks,  though  you  ask  it  an 
age! 

Oh,  woman!   though  only  a  part  of  man's 

rib, 

If  the  §torv  in  Genesis  don't  tell  a  fib, 
Should  your  naughty  companion  e'er  quarrel 

with  you, 
Too  are  certain  to  prove  the  best  man  of  the 

two. 
In  the  following  case  this  was  certainly  true ; 
For  the  lovely  Xantippe  just  pulled  off  her 

ihoe, 
And  laying  about  her,  all  sides  at  random, 
The  adage  was  verified — "  Nil  desperandum." 

"iiter  Socrates  Snooks,  after  trying  in  vain, 
To  ward  off  the  blows  which  descended  like 
rain^ 


Concluding  that  valor's  best  part  was  discre- 
tion— 

Crept  under  the  bed  like  a  terrified  Hessian ; 

But  the  dauntless  Xantippe,  not  one  whit 
afraid. 

Converted  the  siege  into  a  blockade. 

At  last,  after  reasoning  the  thing  in  his  pate, 

lie  concluded  'twas  useless  to  strive  against 
fate: 

And  90,  like  a  tortoise  protruding  his  head, 

Said,  *'  My  dear,  may  we  come  out  from  un- 
der our  bed  ?" 

"  Hah !  hah !"  she  exclaimed,  "  Mr.  Socrates 
Snooks, 

I  perceive  you  agree  to  my  terms  by  your 
looks : 

Now,  Socrates — hear  me — from  this  happy 
hour, 

If  you'll  only  obey  me,  I'll  never  look  sour." 

'Tis  said   the   next  Sabbath,   ere  going  to 

church, 
He  chanced  for  a  clean  pair  of  trowsers  to 

search : 
Having  found  them,  he  asked,  with  a  few 

nervous  twitches, 
"  My  dear,  may  we  put  on  our  new  Sunday 

breeches  ?" 
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[HEN  they  reached  the  depot,  Mr.  Mann  and  his  wife  gazed  in 
unspeakable  disappointment  at  the  receding  train,  which  was 
just  pulling  away  from  the  bridge  switch  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a 
minute.  Their  first  impulse  was  to  run  after  it,  but  as  the  train 
wafl  out  of  sight  and  whistling  for  Sagetown  before  they  could 
act  upon  the  impulse,  they  remained  in  the  carriage  and  discon- 
solately turned  their  horses'  heads  homeward. 

Mr.  Mann  broke  the  silence,  very  grimly :  "  It  all  comes  of  having  to 
W4it  for  a  woman  to  get  ready." 

"  I  waa  ready  before  you  were/'  replied  his  wife. 
"Great  heavens,"  cried  Mr.  Mann,  with  great  impatience,  nearly 
jerking  the  horse's  jaws  out  of  place,  "just  listen  to  that !     And  I  sat  in 
9 
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the  buggy  ten  minutes  yfelling  at  you  to  come  along  until  the  whole  Qelgh- 
borhood  heard  me." 

"  Yes,"  acquiesced  Mrs.  Maun,  with  the  provoking  placidity  which  no 
one  can  assume  but  a  woman,  "  and  every  time  I  started  down  stairs,  you 
sent  me  back  for  something  you  had  forgotten," 

Mr.  Mann  groaned.  "  This  is  too  much  to  bear,"  he  said,  "  when 
everybody  knows  that  if  I  were  going  to  Europe  I  would  just  rush  into 
the  house,  put  on  a  clean  shirt,  grab  up  my  grip-sack,  and  fly,  while  you 
would  want  at  least  six  months  for  preliminary  preparations,  and  then 
dawdle  around  the  whole  day  of  starting  until  every  train  had  left  town." 
Well,  the  upshot  of  the  matter  was  that  the  Manna  put  off  their  visit 
to  Aurora  until  the  next  week,  and  it  was  agreed  that  each  one  should  get 
himself  or  herself  ready  and  go  down  to  the  train  and  go,  and  the  one  who 
&iled  to  get  ready  should  be  left.  The  day  of  the  match  came  around  in 
due  time.  The  train  was  going  at  10.30,  and  Mr.  Mann,  after  attending 
to  his  business,  went  home  at  9.45. 

"Now,  then,"  he  shouted,  "only  three-quarters  of  an  hour's  time. 
Fly  around ;  a  fair  field  and  no  favors,  you  know." 

And  away  they  flew.  Mr.  Mann  bulged 
into  this  room  and  flew  through  that  one,  and 
dived  into  one  closet  after  another  with  incon- 
iJcivabla  rapidity,  chuckling  under  his  breath 
all  the  time  to  think  how  cheap  Mrs.  Mann 
would  feel  when  ho  started  off  alone.  He 
stopped  on  his  way  up  stairs  to  pull  off  his 
heavy  boots  to  save  time.  For  the  satiie  rea- 
son he  pulled  off  his  coat  as  he  ran  through 
the  dining-room,  and  hung  it  on  a  comer  ot 
the  silver-closet.  Then  he  jerked  off  his  vest 
as  he  rushed  through  the  hall  and  tossed  it  on 
the  hat-rack  hook,  and  by  the  time  he  had 
reached  his  own  room  he  was  ready  to  plunge 
into  his  clean  clothes.  He  pulled  out  a  bureau- 
drawer  and  began  to  paw  at  the  things  like  a 
Scotch  terrier  after  a  rat. 

"Eleanor,"   he   shrieked,   "where    are  my 
shirts  ?  " 

"  In  your  bureau  drawer,"  calmly  replied  Mrs.  Mann,  who  was  standing 
before  a  glass  calmly  and  deliberately  coaxing  a  refractory  crimp  into 
place. 
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"  Well,  but  they  ain't,"  shouted  Mr.  Mann,  a  little  annoyeii.  "  I've 
emptied  everything  out  of  the  drawer,  and  there  isn't  a  thing  in  it  I  ever 
saw  before." 

Mre.  Mann  stepped  hack  a  few  paces,  held  her  head  on  one  side,  and 
riter  aatisfying  herself  that  the  crimp  would  do,  replied :  "  These  things 
scattered  around  on  the  floor  are  all  mine.  Probably  you  haven't  been 
looking  into  your  own  drawer." 

"I  don't  see,"  testily  observed  Mr.  Mann,  "why  you  couldn't  have 
put  my  things  out  for  me  when  you  had  nothing  else  to  do  all  the 
morning," 

"  Because,"  said  Mrs.  Mann,  setting  helrself  into  an  additional  article 
of  raiment  with  awful  deliberation,  "  nobody  put  mine  out  for  me.  A  fair 
field  and  no  favors,  my  dear." 

Mr.  Mann  plunged  into  his  ahirt  like  a  bull  at  a  red  flag. 

"  Fool !  "  he  shouted  in  malici- 
ous triumph.  "  No  buttons  on  the 
neck ! " 

"Because,"  said  Mrs.  Mann, sweet- 
ly, after  a  deliberate  stare  at  the 
fidgeting,  impatient  man,  during  which 
Bbe  buttoned  her  dress  and  put  eleven 
pins  where  they  would  do  the  most 
gwd,  "  because  you  have  got  the  shirt 
on  wrong  side  out." 

When  Mr.  Mann  slid  out  of  the 
Bbirt  he  began  to  sweat.  He  dropped 
the  shirt  three  times  before  ho  got  it 
OQ,  and  while  it  was  over  his  head  he 
heard  the  clock  strike  ten.     When  his 

Wdcame  through  he  saw  Mrs.  Maun  coaxing  the  ends  and  bows  of  her 
necktie. 

"Where  are  my  shirt-studs?  "  he  cried. 

Mrs.  Mann  went  out  into  another  room  and  presently  came  back  with 
gloves  and  hat,  and  saw  Mr.  Mann  emptying  all  the  boxes  he  could  And 
ill  and  around  the  bureau.  Then  she  said,  "In  the  shirt  you  just 
pulled  off." 

Mrs.  Mann  put  on  her  gloves  while  Mr.  Mann  hunted  up  and  down 
^  room  for  his  cufl'-buttons. 

"  Eleanor,"  he  snarled  at  last,  "  I  believe  you  must  know  where 
dwM  cuff-buttons  are." 
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"I  haven't  seen  them,"  said  the  lady  settling  her  hat;  ''didn't  you 
]ay  them  down  on  the  window-sill  in  the  sitting-room  last  night  ?  " 

Mr.  Mann  remembered,  and  he  went  down  stairs  on  the  run.  He 
stepped  on  one  of  his  boots  and  was  immediately  landed  in  the  hall  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs  with  neatness  and  dispatch,  attended  in  the  transmis- 
sion with  more  bumps  than  he  could  count  with  Webb's  Adder,  and  landed 
with  a  bang  like  the  Hell  Gate  explosion. 

"  Are  you  nearly  ready,  Algernon  ? "  sweetly  asked  the  wife  of  his 
bosom,  leaning  over  the  banisters. 

The  unhappy  man  groaned.  *'  Can't  you  throw  me  down  the  other 
boot  ?  "  he  asked. 

Mrs.  Mann  piteously  kicked  it  down  to  him. 

"  My  valise  ?  "  he  inquired,  as  he  tugged  at  the  boot. 

"  Up  in  your  dressing-room,"  she  answered. 

"Packed?" 

"  I  do  not  know ;  unless  you  packed  it  yourself,  probably  not,"  she 
replied,  with  her  hand  on  the  door-knob ;  "  I  had  barely  time  to  pack  my 
own." 

She  was  passing  out  of  the  gate  when  the  door  opened,  and  he 
shouted,  "  Where  in  the  name  of  goodness  did  you  put  my  vest  ?  It  has 
all  my  money  in  it." 

"  You  threw  it  on  the  hat-rack,"  she  called.     "Grood-bye,  dear." 

Before  she  got  to  the  corner  of  the  street  she  was  hailed  again  : 

"  Eleanor !  Eleanor !  Eleanor  Mann !     Did  you  wear  off  my  coat  ?  " 

She  paused  and  turned,  after  signaling  the  street-car  to  stop,  and 
cried,  "  You  threw  it  in  the  silver-closet." 

The  street-car  engulfed  her  graceful  form  and  she  was  seen  no  more. 
But  the  neighbors  say  that  they  heard  Mr.  Mann  charging  up  and  down 
the  house,  rushing  out  of  the  front-door  every  now  and  then,  shrieking 
after  the  unconscious  Mrs.  Mann,  to  know  where  his  hat  was,  and  where 
she  put  the  valise  key,  and  if  she  had  his  clean  socks  and  undershirts,  and 
that  there  wasn't  a  linen  collar  in  the  house.  And  when  he  went  away 
at  last,  he  left  the  kitchen-door,  the  side-door  and  the  front-door,  all  the 
down-stairs  windows  and  the  front-gate  wide  open. 

The  loungers  around  the  depot  were  somewhat  amused,  just  as  the 
train  was  pulling  out  of  sight  down  in  the  yards,  to  see  a  flushed,  enter- 
prising man,  with  his  hat  on  sideways,  his  vest  unbuttoned  and  necktie 
flying,  and  his  grip-sack  flapping  open  and  shut  like  a  demented  shutter 
on  a  March  night,  and  a  door-key  in  his  hand,  dash  wildly  across  the  plat- 
form and  halt  in  the  middle  of  the  track,  glaring  in  dejected,  impotent^ 
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wrathful  mortification  at  the  departing  train,  and  Bhaking  biB  &st  at  n 
pretty  woman  who  was  throwing  kisses  at  him  from  the  rear  platform  of 
the  last  car. 


THE   UNBOLTED  DOOM. 

EDWABD  GAREETT. 


^K  CAEE-WORH  widow  Bat  alone 
flK        Beside  her  fading  hearth ; 
i^^  Her  iilent  cottage  never  bears 

''  The  ringiag  kagb  of  mirth. 

'^'i  cbildren  once  had  iported  there,  bat  now 

tlie  chnrcb-jrard  mow 
fell  tohty  Ob  five  little  graves  that  were  not 

long  ago. 

She  moQmed  them  all  witb  patient  love; 

But  since,  her  eyea  had  shed 
^u  biiierer  tears  than  tboee  which  dewed 
The  face*  of  the  dead,— 
^1  child  which  bad  been  Bpared  to  her.  the 

^tling  of  her  pride, 
^>  Mohl  mother  lived  lo  wish  that  she  had 
•bodied. 

ThoH  little  ones  beneath  the  enow 

She  well  knew  where  they  are; 
"Clue  gathered  to  the  throne  of  Ood," 

And  that  was  better  far. 
Sot  when  >he  taw  where  Katy  waa,  ebe  saw 

ihe  city's  glare, 
^  painted  maik  of  bitter  joy  that  need 
gave  (ID  to  wear. 


Without,  the  snow  lay  thick  and  white; 

No  step  had  fallen  there; 
Within,  ehe  sat  beside  her  fire. 
Each  thought  a  silent  prayer ; 
When  suddenly  behind  her  seat  unwonted 

noise  she  heard, 
Aj  though  a  bexitating  band  the  rustic  latch 
had  etirred. 

She  turned,  and  there  the  wanderer  stood 

With  snow-flakes  on  her  hair ; 
A  faded  woman,  wild  and  worn. 
The  ghost  of  something  fair. 
And   then   upon   the    mother's    breast    I  he 

whitened  head  was  laid, 
■'  Can  God  and  you  forgive  me  all  ?  for  I  have 
sinned."  she  said. 

The  widow  dropped  upon  her  knees 

Before  the  fading  fire. 
And  thanked  the  Lord  whose  love  at  last 

Hod  granted  her  deeire  ; 
The  daughter  kneeled  beside  her.  too,  tears 
streaming  from  ber  eyes. 
And  prayed,  "  Ood  help  me  to  be  good  to 
mother  ere  she  dies." 


THE  VAGABONDS. 


Thejr  did  not  talk  about  the  sio. 

"  My  chUd."  the  widow  eaid,  and  imiled 

The  ihwne.  the  bitter  woe; 

A  imile  of  love  and  pain. 

They  epoke  about  Ihoiie  little  gravet 

•■  I  kept  it  M  lest  you  ihould  coma 

And  IhiDg*  of  long  ago. 

And  turn  away  again! 

And  then  the  daughter  raUed  her  eyes 

and 

I've  waited  for  you  all  the  while— a  mother  » 

aiked  in  tender  tone. 

love  ia  true ; 

Yet  this  it  bat  a  shadowy  type  of  Hia  who 

when  you  were  all  alone?" 

died  for  you'" 

TM£  VAGABONDS. 


J.   T.   TROWBKIDQE. 


B  two  traveleri.  Rogpr  and  I. 
J  Roger 'b  my  dog  ;— come  here,  you 
gi         scamp '. 

'™'    Jump   for    the    gentleman, — mind 
your  eye! 
iver  the  table, — look  out  for  ihe 

The  rogne  it  growing  a  little  old : 


Five  years  we've  tramped  thningh  wind 
and  weather, 
And  slept  outdoors  when  nights  were  cold 
And  ate  and    drank  —  and   itMred   to- 

getier. 
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A  fire  to  thaw  our  thnmbs,  (poor  fellow ! 

The  paw  he  holda  up  there's  been  frozen,) 
Plenty  of  catgat  for  my  fiddle, 

(This  oat-door  boBineM  is  bad  for  strings,) 
Then  a  few  nice  buckwheats,  hot  from  the 
griddle, 

And  Roger  and  I  set  up  for  kings ! 


Why  not  reform  ?    That's  easily  said ; 

But  I've  gone  through  such  wretched  treat- 
ment, 
Sometimes  forgetting  the  taste  of  bread, 

And  scarce  remembering  what  meat  meant, 
That  my  poor  stomach  *8  past  reform ; 

And  there  are  times  when,  mad  with  think. 

I'd  lell  oat  heaven  for  something  warm 
To  prop  a  horrible  inward  sinking. 

li  there  a  way  to  forget  to  think  ? 

At  your  age,  sir,  home,  fortune,  friends, 
A  dew  girl's  love, — but  I  took  to  drink  ; — 

The  same  old  story ;  you  know  how  it  ends. 
If  you  could  have  seen  these  classic  features, — 

You  needn't  laugh,  sir ;  they  were  not  then 
Such  a  burning  libel  on  God's  creatures : 

I  was  one  of  your  handsome  men ! 

If  you  had  seen  her,  so  fair  and  young, 

Whose  head  was  happy  on  this  breast ! 
If  yoQ  could  have  heard  the  songs  I  sung 

MiTien  the  wine  went  round,  you  wouldn't 
have  guessed 
"^t  ever  I,  sir,  should  be  straying 

From  door  to  door,  with  fiddle  and  dog, 
^^ed  and  penniless,  and  playing 

To  you  to-night  for  a  glass  of  grog ! 


She's  married  since, — a  parson's  wife : 

'Twas  better  for  her  that  we  should  part, — 
Better  the  soberest,  prosiest  life 

Than  a  blasted  home  and  a  broken  heart. 
I  have  seen  her?    Once:  I  was  weak  and 
spent 

On  the  dusty  road,  a  carriage  stopped ; 
But  little  she  dreamed,  as  on  she  went. 

Who    kissed    the    coin    that   her    fingers 
dropped ! 

You've  set  me  talking,  sir ;  I'm  sorry ; 

It  makes  me  wild  to  think  of  the  change ! 
What  do  you  care  for  a  beggar's  story  ? 

Is  it  amusing  ?  you  find  it  strange  ? 
I  had  a  mother  so  proud  of  me ! 

'Twas  well  she  died  before Do  you  know 

If  the  happy  spirits  in  heaven  can  see 

The  ruin  and  wretchedness  here  below  ? 

Another  glass,  and  strong,  to  deaden 

This  pain ;  then  Roger  and  I  will  start. 
I  wonder,  has  he  such  a  lumpish,  leaden, 

Aching  thing,  in  place  of  a  heart  ? 
He  is  8a<l  sometimes,  and  would  weep,  if  he 
could. 

No  doubt,  remembering  things  that  were, — 
A  virtuous  kennel,  with  plenty  of  food. 

And  himself  a  sober,  respectable  cur. 

I'm  better  now  ;  that  glass  was  warming, — 

You  rascal !  limber  your  lazy  feet ! 
We  must  be  fiddling  and  performing 

For  supper  and  bed,  or  starve  in  the  street 
Not  a  yery  gay  life  to  lead,  you  think  ? 

But  soon  wo  shall  go  where  lodgings  are 
free. 
And  the  sleepers  need  neither  victuals  nor 
drink : — 

The  sooner  the  better  for  Roger  and  me ! 


^^ 


TUB  YANKEE  AND  THE  DUTCHMAN'S  DOG 


SmSIBAM  was  a  quiet,  peaceable  sort  of  a  Yankee,  who  lived  on  the 
WBm    sanie  ferm  on  which  his  fathers  had  lived  before  him,  and  was 


II 


generally  considered  a  pretty  cute  sort  of  a  fellow, — always  ready 
with  a  trick,  whenever  it  was  of  the  least  utility ;  yet,  when  he  did 
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play  any  of  his  tricks,  'twas  done  in  such  an  innocent  manner,  that  his 
victim  could  do  no  better  than  take  it  all  in  good  part. 

Now,  it  happened  that  one  of  Hiram's  neighbors  sold  a  farm  to  a 
tolerably  green  specimen  of  a  Dutchman, — one  of  the  real  unintelligent, 
stupid  sort. 

Von  Vlom  Schlopsch  had  a  dog,  as  Dutchmen  often  have,  who  was 
less  unintelligent  than  his  master,  and  who  had,  since  leaving  his  "  fader- 
land,"  become  sufficiently  civilized  not  only  to  appropriate  the  soil  as 
common  stock,  but  had  progressed  so  far  in  the  good  work  as  to  obtain  his 
dinners  from  the  neighbors'  sheepfold  on  the  same  principle. 

When  Hiram  discovered  this  propensity  in  the  canine  department  of 
the  Dutchman's  family,  he  walked  over  to  his  new  neighbor's  to  enter  com- 
plaint, which  mission  he  accomplished  in  the  most  natural  method  in  the 
world. 

"  Wall,  Von,  your  dog  Blitzen's  been  killing  my  sheep." 

"  Ya !  dat  ish  bace — bad.  He  ish  von  goot  tog  :  ya !  dat  ish 
bad!" 

**  Sartin,  it's  bad ;  and  you'll  have  to  stop  *im." 

"  Ya !  dat  ish  alias  goot ;  but  ich  weis  nicht." 

"  What's  that  you  say  ?  he  was  nicked  f  Wall,  now  look  here,  old 
fellow  !  nickin's  no  use.  Crop  'im ;  cut  his  tail  off  close,  chock  up  to  his 
trunk ;  that'll  cure  'im." 

"  Vat  ish  dat  ?  "  exclaimed  the  Dutchman,  wliile  a  faint  ray  of  intelli- 
gence crept  over  his  features.  "  Ya !  dat  ish  goot.  Dat  cure  von  sheep 
steal,  eh  ?  " 

"  Sartin  it  will :  he'll  never  touch  sheep  meat  again  in  this  world," 
said  Hiram  gravely. 

"  Den  come  mit  me.  He  von  mity  goot  tog ;  all  the  way  from  Yar- 
many :  I  not  take  von  five  dollar — but  come  mit  me,  and  hold  his  tail,  eh? 
Ich  chop  him  off." 

"Sartin,"  said  Hiram:  "I'll  hold  his  tail  if  you  want  me  tew;  but 
you  must  cut  it  up  close." 

"  Ya !  dat  ish  right.  Ich  make  'im  von  goot  tog.  There,  BKtzen, 
Blitzen !  come  right  here,  you  von  sheep  steal  rashcuU :  I  chop  your  tail 
in  von  two  pieces." 

The  dog  obeyed  the  summons ;  and  the  master  tied  his  feet  fore  and 
aft,  for  fear  of  accident,  and  placing  the  tail  in  the  Yankee's  hand,  re- 
quested him  to  lay  it  across  a  large  block  of  wood. 

"  Chock  up,"  said  Hiram,  as  he  drew  the  butt  of  the  tail  doee  over 
the  log. 
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"  Yft !  dat  ish  right.  Now,  yon  von 
tief  Bbeep,  I  learns  yon  better  lack," 
said  Von  Vlom  Schlopsch,  as  he  raised 
the  axe. 

It  descended  ;  and  as  it  did  so, 
Hiram,  with  characteristic  presence  of 
mind,  gave  a  sadden  jerk,  and  brought 
BUtzen's  neck  over  the  log ;  and  the 
head  rolled  over  the  other  side. 

"  Wall,  I  8W0W ! "  said  Hiram 
with  apparent  aatonishment,  as  he 
dropped  the  headless  trunk  of  the  dog; 
"lliat  waa  a  leede  too  close." 

"  Mine  cootness !  "  exclaimed  the 
Dutchman,  "you  akust  cut  'im  off  de 
^^ongmdl" 


SONG  OF  MARION'S  MEN. 


W.    C.    BRYANT. 


^UB  bADd  is  few,  bat  tree  Koi  tried. 
Our  leader  frank  aod  bold ; 
^  The  British  mldier  tremblee 
When  Marion 'i  naiua  is  told. 
Out  fortress  is  the  good  greenwood. 

"or  tent  the  cfpreM-tree; 

We  know  the  foreit  round  ne, 

As  seamen  know  the  sea ; 

W<  know  its  walls  of  thorny  Tinea. 

Its  glade*  of  reodj  gT*M, 
Ittiafa  and  lileDt  isltuids 
Within  the  dark  moraii. 

Woe  to  the  English  soldiery 

That  little  dread  na  near ! 
Oa  them  thall  light  at  midnight 

A  strange  and  sadden  fear  ; 
When,  waking  lo  thsir  tenia  on  fire. 

They  graap  their  anna  in  vain, 
And  they  who  stand  to  bee  ns 

Ar*  beat  to  earth  again ; 


And  they  who  fly  in  terror  deem 

A  mighty  hoat  behind, 
And  hear  the  tramp  of  thonaands 

Upon  the  hollow  wind. 

Then  sweet  the  hoar  that  brings  release 

From  danger  and  from  toil ; 
We  Ulk  the  battle  over, 

And  share  the  battle's  spoil. 
The  woodland  rings  with  laugh  and  shout 

Aa  if  a  hunt  were  ap. 
And  woodland  flowers  are  gathered 

To  crown  the  soldier's  cap. 
With  merry  songs  we  mock  &e  wind 

That  in  tlie  pine-tcp  grieves, 
And  slumber  long  and  nweetly 

On  beds  of  oaken  leaves. 

Well  knows  the  fair  and  friendly  moon 
The  band  that  Marion  leads,— 

The  glitter  of  their  riflea. 

The  scampering  of  their  sleed*. 
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"Til  life  to  guide  the  fiery  bub 

AcroBS  die  moaalit  pkm  ; 
'Tib  life  to  feel  the  aigbt-wLnd 

That  liflfl  his  toni&g  tnane. 
A  momeat  in  the  British  camp — 

A  aompnt^— »Qd  away 
Back  to  the  pathlesa  forest, 

Before  the  peep  of  day. 

Oravs  men  there  are  by  broad  Santae. 
Grave  men  with  hoary  hairs; 


Their  hearte  a: 

For  Marion 
And  lorely 

W>th  kmdliaill 
With  emiles  lika 

And 
For  them 

And  lay  tbem 
Till  we  have 

ForeTer  &om 
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CHARLES   DICKENS. 


gSBEO  ia  very  glad  to  see  hia  old  friend ;  and  saya,  when  they  are  left 

Hn      alone,  that  he  takes  it  uncommon  kind  as   Mr.  Sangsby  should 

^      come  80  iar  out  of  his  way  on  accounts  of  sich  as  him.     Mr. 

I     Sangbsy.  touched  by  the  spectacle  before  him,  immediately  lays 

I     upon  the  table  half-a-crown ;    that  magic  balsam  of  his  for  all 

kinds  of  wounds. 
"And  how  do  you  find  yourself,  my  poor  lad?"  inquired  the  sta- 
tioner, with  his  cough  of  sympathy. 

"  I'm  in  luck,  Mr.  Sangsby,  I  am,"  returns  Jo,  "  and  don't  want  for 
nothink.  I'm  more  cumfbler  nor  you  can't  think,  Mr.  Sangsby.  I'm 
wery  sorry  that  I  done  it,  but  I  didn't  go  fur  to  do  it,  sir." 

The  stationer  softly  lays  down  another  half-crown,  and  asks  him  what 
it  ia  that  he  ia  aorry  for  having  done. 

"  Mr.  Sangsby,"  aays  Jo,  "  I  went  and  giv  a  illness  to  the  lady  as  woa 
and  yet  aa  wam't  the  t'other  lady,  and  none  of  'em  never  says  nothink  to 
me  for  having  done  it,  on  accounts  of  their  being  so  good  and  my  having 
been  s'  unfortnet.  The  lady  come  herself  and  see  me  yes'day,  and  she  sea, 
'Ah  Jo!'  she  ses.  'We  thought  we'd  lost  you,  Jo!'  she  aes.  And  aha 
sits  down  a  smilin  so  quiet,  and  don't  pass  a  word  nor  yit  a  look  upon  me 
for  having  done  it,  she  don't,  and  I  turns  agin  the  wall,  I  doos,  Mr. 
Sangsby.  And  Mr.  Jamders,  I  see  him  a  forced  to  tarn  away  his  own 
self.  And  Mr.  Woodcot,  he  come  fur  to  give  me  sometliink  for  to  ease 
me,  wot  he's  alius  a  doiu  on  day  and  night,  and  wen  he  comes  a  bendin 
over  me  and  a  speakin  up  so  bold,  I  see  his  tears  a  fallin,  Mr.  Sangshy." 


'^' 
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The  softened  stationer  deposits  another  half-crown  on  the  table. 
Nothing  less  than  a  repetition  of  that  infallible  remedy  will  relieve  his 
feelings. 

"  Wot  I  wos  thinkin  on,  Mr.  Sangsby,"  proceeds  Jo,  "  wos,  as  you 
W08  able  to  write  wery  large,  p'raps  ?" 

"Yes,  Jo,  please  God,"  returns  the  stationer. 

"  Uncommon,  precious  large,  p'raps  ?  "  says  Jo,  with  eagerness. 

"Yes,  my  poor  boy." 

Jo  laughs  with  pleasure.  "  Wot  I  wos  thinkin  on  then,  Mr.  Sangsby, 
wos,  that  wen  I  wos  moved  on  as  fur  as  ever  I  could  go,  and  couldn't  be 
moved  no  furder,  whether  you  might  be  so  good,  p'raps,  as  to  write  out, 
wery  large,  so  that  any  one  could  see  it  anywheres,  as  that  I  was  wery 
truly  hearty  sorry  that  I  done  it,  and  that  I  never  went  fur  to  do  it;  and 
that  though  I  didn't  know  nothink  at  all,  I  knowd  as  Mr.  Woodcot  once 
cried  over  it,  and  was  alius  grieved  over  it,  and  that  I  hoped  as  he'd  be 
able  to  forgive  me  in  his  mind.  If  the  writin  could  be  made  to  say  it 
wery  large,  he  might." 

"I  shall  say  it,  Jo;  very  large." 

Jo  laughs  again.  "  Thankee,  Mr.  Sangsby.  It's  wery  kind  of  you, 
sir,  and  it  makes  me  more  cumf  bier  nor  I  wos  afore." 

The  meek  little  stationer,  with  a  broken  and  unfinished  cough,  slips 
^own  his  fourth  half-crown, — he  has  never  been  so  close  to  a  case  requiring 
^  many, — and  is  fain  to  depart.  And  Jo  and  he,  upon  this  little  earth, 
shall  meet  no  more.     No  more. 

{Another  scene, — Enter  Mr.  Woodcourt) 

"Well,  Jo,  what  is  the  matter?     Don't  be  frightened." 

"I  thought,"  says  Jo,  who  has  started,  and  is  looking  round,  "I 
tbougbt  I  was  in  Tom-AU-alone's  agin.  An't  there  nobody  here  but  you, 
^Ir- Woodcot?" 

'^  Nobody." 

"  And  I  an't  took  back  to  Tom-All-alone's,  am  I,  sir  ?  " 

"No." 

Jo  closes  his  eyes,  muttering,  "  I  am  wery  thankful." 

After  watching  him  closely  a  little  while,  Allan  puts  his  mouth  very 
^^  his  ear,  and  says  to  him  in  a  low,  distinct  voice :  "  Jo,  did  you  ever 
^ow  a  prayer  ?  " 

"Never  knowd  nothink,  sir." 

"  Not  so  much  as  one  short  prayer  ?  " 

**  No,  sir.     Nothing  at  all.     Mr.  Chadbands  he  wos  a  prayin  wunst 
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at  Mr.  Sangsby's,  and  I  heerd  him,  but  he  sounded  as  if  he  wos  a  speakin 
to  hisself,  and  not  to  me.  He  prayed  a  lot,  but  /  couldn't  make  out 
nothink  on  it.  Different  times  there  wos  other  genlmen  come  down  Tom- 
all- Alone's  a  prayin,  but  they  all  mostly  sed  as  the  t'other  wuns  prayed 
wrong,  and  all  mostly  sounded  to  be  talkin  to  theirselves,  or  a  passin 
blame  on  the  t'others,  and  not  a  talkin  to  us.  TTe  never  knowd  nothink. 
I  never  knowd  what  it  wos  all  about." 

It  takes  him  a  long  time  to  say  this ;  and  few  but  an  experienced  and 
attentive  listener  could  hear,  or,  hearing,  understand  him.  After  a  short 
relapse  into  sleep  or  stupor,  he  makes,  of  a  sudden,  a  strong  effort  to  get 
out  of  bed. 

"  Stay,  Jo,  stay !     What  now  ?  " 

"  It's  time  for  me  to  go  to  that  there  berryin  ground,  sir,"  he  re- 
turns, with  a  wild  look. 

"  Lie  down,  and  tell  me.     What  burying  ground,  Jo  ?" 

"  Where  they  laid  him  as  wos  wery  good  to  me ;  wery  good  to  me 
indeed,  he  wos.  It's  time  for  me  to  go  down  to  that  there  berryin  ground, 
sir,  and  ask  to  be  put  along  with  him.  I  wants  to  go  there  and  be  berried. 
He  used  fur  to  say  to  me,  *  I  am  as  poor  as  you  to-day,  Jo,*  he  ses.  I 
wants  to  tell  him  that  I  am  as  poor  as  him  now,  and  have  come  there  to 
be  laid  along  with  him." 

"  By-and-by,  Jo ;  by-and-by." 

"  Ah !  P'raps  they  wouldn't  do  it  if  I  was  to  go  myself.  But  will 
you  promise  to  have  me  took  there,  sir,  and  laid  along  with  him  ?  " 

"  I  will,  indeed." 

"  Thankee,  sir !  Thankee,  sir !  They'll  have  to  get  the  key  of  the 
gate  afore  they  can  take  me  in,  for  it's  alius  locked.  And  there's  a  step 
there,  as  I  used  fur  to  clean  with  my  broom. — It's  turned  wery  dark,  sir. 
Is  there  any  light  a  comin  ?" 

"  It  is  coming  fast,  Jo." 

Fast.  The  cart  is  shaken  all  to  pieces,  and  the  rugged  road  is  very 
near  its  end. 

"  Jo,  my  poor  fellow ! " 

"  I  hear,  you  sir,  in  the  dark,  but  I'm  a  gropin — a  gropin — let  me 
catch  hold  of  your  hand." 

"  Jo,  can  you  say  what  I  say  ?  " 

"  I'll  say  anything  as  you  say,  sir,  for  I  knows  it's  good." 

"Our  Father." 

"  Our  Father!— yes,  that's  wery  good,  sir." 

"  Which  art  in  Heaven/' 
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"Art  lu  Heaven!" — Is  the  light  a  comin',  sir?" 

"It  is  close  at  hand.    Hallowed  be  thy  name." 

"Hallowed  be — thy — name !" 

The  light  has  come  upon  the  benighted  way.     Dead. 

Dead,  your  Majesty.  Dead,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen.  Dead,  Eight 
Reverends  and  Wrong  Reverends  of  every  order.  Dead,  men  and  women, 
born  with  heavenly  compassion  in  your  hearts.  And  djring  thus  around 
ns  every  day. 


/ 


THE  FIRST  SNO  W-FALL. 


JAMES   R.    LOWELL. 


HE  snow  had  begnn  in  the  gloaming, 
And  busily  all  the  night 
Had  been  heaping  field  and  highway 
With  a  silence  deep  and  white. 

Every  pine  and  fir  and  hemlock 
Wore  ermine  too  dear  for  an  earl, 

And  the  poorest  twig  on  the  elm-tree 
Was  ridged  inch  deep  with  pearl. 

From  sheds  new-roofed  with  Carrara 
Came  Chanticleer's  muffled  crow, 

The  stiff  rails  were  softened  to  swan's  down, 
And  still  fluttered  down  the  snow. 

1  stood  and  watched  by  the  window 
The  noiseless  work  of  the  sky, 

And  the  sudden  flurries  of  snow-birds, 
Like  brown  leaves  whirling  by. 

I  thought  of  a  mound  in  sweet  Auburn 
Where  a  little  headstone  stood ; 

^ow  the  flakes  were  folding  it  gently. 
As  did  robins  the  babes  in  the  wood. 


Up  spoke  our  own  little  Mabel, 

Saying,  "  Father,  who  makes  it  snow  ?" 
And  I  told  of  the  good  All-father 

Who  cares  for  us  here  below. 

Again  I  looked  at  the  snow-fall. 
And  thought  of  the  leaden  sky 

That  arched  o'er  our  first  great  sorrow. 
When  that  mound  was  heaped  so  high. 

I  remembered  the  gradual  patience 

That  fell  from  that  cloud  like  snow, 

Flake  by  flake,  healing  and  hiding 
The  scar  of  our  deep-plunged  woe. 

And  again  to  the  child  I  whispered, 
"  The  snow  that  husheth  all. 

Darling,  the  merciful  Father 
Alone  can  make  it  fall  1" 

Then,  with  eyes  that  saw  not,  I  kissed  her ; 

And  she,  kissing  back,  could  not  know 
That  my  kiss  was  given  to  her  sister, 

Folded  close  under  deepening  snow. 


UNITED  IN  DEATH. 


jHERE  was  no  fierceness  in  the  eyes  of  those  men  now,  as  they  sat 
face  to  fajce  on  the  bank  of  the  stream ;  the  strife  and  the  anger 
had  all  gone  now,  and  they  sat  still, — dying  men,  who  but  a  few 
hours  before  had  been  deadly  foes,  sat  still  and  looked  at  each 
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other.  At  last  one  of  them  spoke :  "  We  haven't  either  of  us  a  chance  to 
hold  on  much  longer,  I  judge." 

''  No/'  said  the  other,  with  a  little  mixture  of  sadness  and  reckless- 
ness, "  you  did  that  last  job  of  yours  well,  as  that  bears  witness,"  and  he 
pointed  to  a  wound  a  little  above  the  heart,  from  which  the  life  blood  was 
slowly  oozing. 

"  Not  better  than  you  did  yours,"  answered  the  other,  with  a  grim 
smile,  and  he  pointed  to  a  wound  a  little  higher  up,  larger  and  more 
ragged, — a  deadly  one.  And  then  the  two  men  gazed  upon  each  other 
again  in  the  dim  light ;  for  the  moon  had  come  over  the  hills  now,  and 
stood  among  the  stars,  like  a  pearl  of  great  price.  And  as  they  looked  a 
soft  feeling  stole  over  the  heart  of  each  toward  his  fallen  foe, — a  feeling  of 
pity  for  the  strong  manly  life  laid  low, — a  feeling  of  regret  for  the  in- 
exorable necessity  of  war  which  made  each  man  the  slayer  of  the  other ; 
and  at  last  one  spoke :  ''  There  are  some  folks  in  the  world  that'll  feel 
worse  when  you  are  gone  out  of  it." 

A  spasm  of  pain  was  on  the  bronzed,  ghastly  features.  "Yes,"  said 
the  man,  in  husky  tones,  "  there's  one  woman  with  a  boy  and  girl,  away 
up  among  the  New  Hampshire  mountains,  that  it  will  well-nigh  kill  to  hear 
of  this ; "  and  the  man  groaned  out  in  bitter  anguish,  "  0  Grod  have  pity  on 
my  wife  and  children  I " 

And  the  other  drew  closer  to  him:  "And  away  down  among  the 
cotton  fields  of  Georgia,  there's  a  woman  and  a  little  girl  whose  hearts  will 
break  when  they  hear  what  this  day  has  done ; "  and  then  the  cry  wrung 
itself  sharply  out  of  his  heart,  "  0  God,  have  pity  upon  them  1 " 

And  from  that  moment  the  Northerner  and  the  Southerner  ceased  to 
be  foes.  The  thought  of  those  distant  homes  on  which  the  anguish  was  to 
fall,  drew  them  closer  together  in  that  last  hour,  and  the  two  men  wept 
like  little  children. 

And  at  last  the  Northerner  spoke,  talking  more  to  himself  than  to 
any  one  else,  and  he  did  not  know  that  the  other  was  listening  greedily  to 
every  word : — 

"  She  used  to  come, — my  little  girl,  bless  her  heart ! — every  night  to 
meet  me  when  I  came  home  from  the  fields ;  and  she  would  stand  under 
the  great  plum-tree,  that's  just  beyond  the  back-door  at  home,  with  the 
sunlight  making  yellow- brown  in  her  golden  curls,  and  the  laugh  dancing 
in  her  eyes  when  she  heard  the  click  of  the  gate, — I  see  her  now, — and  I'd 
take  her  in  my  arms,  and  she'd  put  up  her  little  red  lips  for  a  kiss ;  but 
my  little  darling  will  never  watch  under  the  plum-tree  by  the  well,  for  her 
father,  again.     I  shall  never  hear  the  cry  of  joy  as  she  catches  a  glimpse 
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of  me  at  the  gate.  I  shall  never  see  her  little  feet  running  over  the  grass 
to  spring  into  my  arms  again !  ** 

"And  then,"  said  the  Southerner,  "there's  a  little  brown-eyed, 
brown-haired  girl,  that  used  to  watch  in  the  cool  afternoons  for  her  father, 
when  he  rode  in  from  his  visit  to  the  plantations.  I  can  see  her  sweet 
little  face  shining  out  now,  from  the  roses  that  covered  the  pillars,  and 
hear  her  shout  of  joy  as  I  bounded  from  my  horse,  and  chased  the  little 
flying  feet  up  and  down  the  verandah  again." 

And  the  Northerner  drew  near  to  the  Southerner,  and  spoke  now  in 
a  husky  whisper,  for  the  eyes  of  the  dying  men  were  glazing  fast :  "  We 
have  fought  here,  like  men,  together.  We  are  going  before  Grod  in  a  little 
while.    Let  us  forgive  each  other." 

The  Southerner  tried  to  speak,  but  the  sound  died  away  in  a  mur- 
mur from  his  white  lips ;  but  he  took  the  hand  of  his  fallen  foe,  and  his 
stiffening  fingers  closed  over  it,  and  his  last  look  was  a  smile  of  forgive- 
ness and  peace.  When  the  next  morning's  sun  walked  up  the  gray  stairs 
of  the  dawn,  it  looked  down  and  saw  the  two  foes  lying  dead,  with  their 
hands  clasped  in  each  other,  by  the  stream  which  ran  close  to  the  battle- 
field. And  the  little  girl  with  golden  hair,  that  watched  under  the 
plum-tree  among  the  hills  of  New  Hampshire,  and  the  little  girl  with 
l^right  brown  hair,  that  waited  by  the  roses  among  the  green  fields  of 
Georgia,  were  fatherless. 
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WILL  CARLETON. 


John.  — 

'VE  worked  in  the  field  all  day,  a  plowin' 

the  "  stony  streak ;" 
I've   Rcolde<i  my  team  till  I'm  hoarse; 
I've  tramped  till  my  legs  are  weak ; 
I've  choked  a  dozen  swears,  (so's  not  to 
tell  Jane  fihs.) 
When  the  plow-pint  struck  a  stone,  and  the 
handles  punched  my  ribs. 

I've  put  my  team  in  the  bam,  and  rubbed 

their  sweaty  coats ; 
Pve  fed  *em  a  heap  of  hay  and  half  a  bushel 

of  oatB; 


And  to  see  the  way  they  eat  makes  me  like 

eatin'  feel, 
And  Jane  won't  say  to-night  that  I  don't 

make  out  a  meal. 

Well  said !  the  door  is  locked !  Out  here  she*s 
left  the  key. 

Under  the  step,  in  a  place  known  only  to  her 
and  me ; 

I  wonder  who's  dyin'  or  dead,  that  she's  hus- 
tled off  pell-mell ; 

But  here  on  the  table's  a  note,  and  probably 
this  will  tell. 
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GONE  WITH  A  HANDSOMER  MAN. 


Qood,  God  I  my  wife  is  gone  I  my  wife  is  gone 

astray ! 
The  letter  it  says,  "  Good-bye,  for  I'm  a  going 

away ; 
I*ve  lived  with  you  six  months,  John,  and  so 

far  I've  been  true ; 
fiut  I'm  going  away  to-day  with  a  handsomer 

man  than  you." 

A  han'somer  man  than  me !     Why,  that  ain't 

mnch  to  say ; 
There's  han'somer  men  than  me  go  past  here 

every  day. 
There's  handsomer  men  than  me — I  ain't  of 

the  han'some  kind ; 
But  a  lavenW  man  than  I  was,  I  guess  she'll 

never  find. 

Curse  her !    curse  her !    I  say,  and  give  my 

curses  wings ! 
May  the  words  of  love  I've  spoken  be  changed 

to  scorpion  stings ! 
Oh,  she  filled  my  heart  with  joy,  she  emptied 

my  heart  of  doubt, 
And  now,  with  a  scratch  of  a  pen,  she  lets 

my  heart's  blood  out ! 

Curse  her !  curse  her !  say  I,  she'll  some  time 

rue  this  day ; 
She'll  some  time  learn  that  hate  is  a  game 

that  two  can  play  ; 
And  long  before  she  dies  she'll  grieve  she  ever 

was  born, 
And  I'll  plow  her  grave  with  hate,  and  seed 

it  down  to  scorn. 

As  sure  as  the  world  goes  on.  there'll  come  a 

time  when  she 
Will  read  the  devilish  heart  of  that  han'somer 

man  than  me ; 
And  there'll  be  a  time  when  he  will  find,  as 

others  do. 
That  she  who  is  false  to  one,  can  be  the  same 

with  two. 

And  when  her  face  grows  pale,  and  when  her 

eyes  grow  dim, 
And  when  he  is  tired  of  her  and  she  is  tired 

of  him, 


She'll  do  what  she  ought  to  have  done,  and 

coolly  count  the  cost ; 
And  then  she'll  see  things  clear,  and  know 

what  she  has  lost. 

And  thoughts  that  are  now  asleep  will  wake 

up  in  her  mind, 
And  she  will  mourn  and  cry  for  what  she  has 

left  behind ; 
And  maybe  she'll  sometimes  long  for  me— for 

me — but  no ! 
I've  blotted  her  out  of  my  heart,  and  I  will 

not  have  it  so. 

And  yet  in  her  girlish  heart  there  was  some- 
thin'  or  other  she  had 

That  fastened  a  man  to  her,  and  wasn't  en- 
tirely bad ; 

And  she  loved  me  a  little,  I  think,  although 
it  didn't  last ; 

But  I  mustn't  think  of  these  things — I've 
buried  'em  in  the  past. 

I'll  take  my  hard  words  back,  nor  make  a  bad 

matter  worse ; 
She'll  have   trouble  enough ;   she  shall  not 

have  my  curse ; 
But  I'll  live  a  life  so  square — and  I  well  know 

that  I  can, — 
That  she  always  will  sorry  be  that  she  went 

with  that  han'somer  man. 

Ah,  here  is  her  kitchen  dress !  it  makes  my 

poor  eyes  blur ; 
It  seems  when  I  look  at  that,  as  if  'twas 

holdin'  her. 
And  here  are  her  week-day  shoes,  and  there 

ia  her  week-day  hat. 
And  yonder's  her  weddin'  gown;  I  wonder 

she  didn't  take  that. 

i  'Twas  only  this  momin*  she  came  and  called 
me  her  "dearest  dear," 

And  said  I  was  makin*  for  her  a  regular  pa- 
radise here; 

0  God  !  if  you  want  a  man  to  sense  the  pamc 
of  hell. 

Before  you  pitch  him  in  just  keep  him  in  hea- 
ven a  spell  I 
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Qnod-bfe!  I  wish  that  death  had  Bavsred  us 

YoaVe  ]mt  a  vorabiper  her«,  yon've  crushed 

1  lorin'  heart. 
rilwNibip  Du woman  again;  batlgucetl'll 

kun  to  pray, 
Aid  kneel  u  you  used  to  koeel,  before  jroa 

And  if  I  Uiougbt  I  could  brmg  my  words  on 

Hfiiven  to  bear, 
And  if  I  iboughC  I  had  some  little  icflaeace 

tLere, 
]  would  pray  that  I  might  be,  if  it  only  coald 

U», 
it  hippy  and  gay  aa  I  waa  a  half  hour  ago. 


JaSE  (ftiUriny).  i 
^r,Joha,whatalitlerhcre!  you'vethrowD      ^^j]   , 

tiinp all  around;  '  bittert.™^. 

Come,  what'B  the  matter  now  ?  and  what  have      it  geems  aa  if  I'd  woke  from  a  mighty  ticklish 

Ton  lost  or  found?  j  ^j^,^. 

iad  htrei  my  father  here,  a  waitiog  for  tap-     And  j  think  she  ■■  emolU  a  rat."  for  she  amilai 

ptr,  too;  I  at  me  80  queer, 

IwbtM.ridingwitbhim-he'Hthafhand-     i  hope  she  don't;  good  graciona !  I  hope  that 

wmer  man  than  yon,"  ,  they  didn't  hear  I 

Bi'  hs!  Pa,  take  a  seat,   while  I  pat  the  'Twasoneofherpractical drives — ahathought 

iftUe  on,  |  I'd  nnderatand ! 

A°d  g(t  things  ready  for  tea,  aad  kiss  my  But  I'll  never  break  sod  again  till  I  get  the 

ifti  old  John.  lay  of  tbe  land. 

^h  John,  you  look  so  strange !  come,  what  ,  But  one  thing's  settled  with  me — to  appreci- 

^u  crossed  your  track  ?  I  ate  heaven  well, 

'  *u  only  a  joking,  you  know ;  I'm  willing  'Tia  good  for  a  man  to  have  soma  fifWn  mi- 

<o  take  it  back.  1  nutes  of  hell. 


JoBN  (afide). 
7.  if  this  ain't  a  joke,  with  rather  a 


DEDICATION  OF  GETTYSBURG  CEMETERY. 

PRESIDENT   LINCOLS, 


jHOTJRSCORE  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth  upon 
S  this  continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to 
4;t  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal.  Now  we  are  en- 
i  gaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any 
J  nation,  so  conceived  and  bo  dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We  are  met 
'  on  a  great  battle-field  of  that  war.  We  are  met  to  dedicate  a  por- 
10 
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tion  of  it  as  the  final  resting-place  of  those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that 
that  nation  might  live. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this.  But  in  a 
larger  sense  we  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot  consecrate,  we  cannot  hallow 
this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here,  have 
consecrated  it  far  above  our  power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world  will  little 
note,  nor  long  remember  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what 
they  did  here. 

It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished 
work  they  have  thus  far  so  nobly  carried  on.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here 
dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us,  that  from  these  honored 
dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  the  cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last 
full  measure  of  devotion ;  that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall 
not  have  died  in  vain,  that  the  nation  shall,  under  God,  have  a  new  birth 
of  freedom,  and  that  the  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 


OVEE   THE  RIVER. 


N.  A.  W.  PRIEST. 


VER  the  river  they  beckon  to  me,         '  Wo  watched  it  glide  from  the  silver  sands, 
Loved  ones  who   crossed  to   the  And  all  our  sunphino  grew  strangely  dark, 

other  side ;  j  We  know  she  is  safe  on  the  further  side, 

The  gleam  of  their  snowy  robes  I  see,  !       Where  all  the  ransomed  and  angela  be ; 

But  their  voices  are  drowned  by  Over  the  river,  the  mystic  river, 
rj.           the  rushing  tide.  My  childhood's  idol  is  waiting  for  me. 

There's  one  with  ringlets  of  sunny  gold. 

And  eyes  the  reflection  of  heaven's  own  Yot  none  return  from  those  quiet  shorefl, 

"*^^ '  Who  cross  with  the  boatman,  cold  and  pale ; 

He  crossfvl  in  the  twilight  gray  and  cold,         |  ^y^  ^^^^  ^^^  jjp  ^f  ^he  golden  oars. 

And  the  pale  mist  hid  him  from  mortal  view.  ,       ^^^  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  snowy  sail ; 
We  saw  not  the  angels  that  met  him  there—  '  ^^d  lo !  they  have  passed  from  our  yearning 

The  gate  of  the  city  we  could  not  see ;  hearts 

Over  the  river,  over  the  river,  r^^^  „^,„  ^1^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

My  brother  stands,  waiting  to  welcome  me.      ^^  ^^^  ^ot  sunder  the  vail  apart 

That  hides  from  our  vision  the  gateft  of 
Over  the  river  the  boatman  pale  day; 

Carrie<l  another,  the  household  pet ;  We  only  know  that  their  barks  no  more 

Her  brown  curls  waved  in  the  gentle  gale —  |      Sail  with  us  o*er  life's  stormy  sea ; 

Darling  Minnie !  I  see  her  yet!  ;  Yet  somewhere,  I  know,  on  the  unseen  shore, 

She  closed  on  her  bosom  her  dimpled  hands,  \      They  watch,  and  beckon,  and   wait   for 

And  fearlef>sly  entered  the  phantom  bark ;     |  me. 


DE  PINT  WID  OLD  PETE. 


And  I  ait  and  think  when  ths  Banaet's  gold 
la  BaahiDg  oa  river,  and  bill,  aad  abore, 

I  ih>ll  one  day  etaod  by  the  watera  cold 
And  liat  to  the  eoand  of  the  boatmaD's  oar. 

I  ih>ll  watch  for  a  gleam  of  Che  Sapping  sail ; 
1  ahall  hear  the  boat  ai  it  gains  the  strand . 


I  jhsU  pau  from  sight  with  Che  boatman  pala 
To  the  better  ahore  of  the  spirit-land. 

1  gball  know  the  loved  who  have  gone  before. 
And  joy fhllj  sweet  will  the  meeting  be, 

When  over  the  river,  the  peaceful  river, 
The  aogel  of  death  ahall  carrj  me. 


tDE  PINT  WID  OLD  PETE. 
PON  the  hurricane  deck  of  one  of  our  gunboats,  an  elderly  darkey, 
with  a  very  philosophical  and  retrospective  cast  of  countenance, 
*^""    squatted  on  his  bundle,  toast- 

iing  his  shins  against  the  chim- 
ney and  apparently  plunged  into  a 
ftate  of  profound  meditation.  Finding 
apon  inquiry,  that  he  belonged  to  the 
Ninth  Illinois,  one  of  the  most  gallantly 
behaved  and  heavy  losing  regiments  at 
the  Fort  Donaldson  battle,  I  began  to 
interrogate  him  upon  the  subject. 

"^'ere  you  in  the  fight?" 

"Had  a  little  taate  of  it,  sa," 

"Stood  your  ground,  did  you  ? " 

"  No,  sa,  I  runs." 

"Run  at  the  firsj  fire,  did  you  ?" 

"Yea,  sa,  and  would  hah  run  soona, 
had  I  know'd  it  war  comin'." 

"Why,  that  wasn't  very  creditable  to  your  courage." 

"Maasa,  dat  isn't  my  line,  ea;  cookin's  my  profeshun." 

"  Well,  but  have  you  no  regard  for  your  re- 
putation ?  " 

"Yah,  yah!  reputation's  nuffin  to  me  by  de 
side  ob  life." 

"Do  you  consider  youT  life  worth  more  than 
sther  people's  ?  " 

"It  ia  worth  more  to  me,  sa." 

"Then  you  must  value  it  very  highly." 

"  Tee,  sa,  I  does ;  more  dan  all  dis  world,  more 
^  a  millioQ  ob  dollara,  sa ;  for  what  would  dat 
Ik  worth  to  a  m&n  wid  de  bref  out  of  him? 
&df-{ffeservation  am  de  first  law  wid  me." 
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I  SEE  THEE  STILL. 


"  But  why  should  you  act  upon  a  different  rule  from  other  men  ?" 

"  Because  different  men  set  different  values  upon  their  lives ;  mine  is 
not  in  de  market." 

"  But  if  you  lost  it,  you  would  have  the  satisfection  of  knowing  that 
you  died  for  your  country." 

"What  satisfsu^tion  would  dat  be  to  me  when  de  power  ob  feelin'  was 
gone  ?  " 

"  Then  patriotism  and  honor  are  nothing  to  you  ?" 

"  Nuflin  whatever,  sa ;  I  regard  them  as  among  the  vanities." 

"  If  our  soldiers  were  like  you,  traitors  might  have  broken  up  the 
government  without  resistance." 

"  Yes,  sa ;  dar  would  hab  been  no  help  for  it." 

"  Bo  you  think  any  of  your  company  would  have  missed  you  if  you 
had  been  killed?" 

"  Maybe  not,  sa ;  a  dead  white  man  ain't  much  to  dese  sogers,  let 
alone  a  dead  nigga ;  but  I'd  miss  myself,  and  dat  was  de  pint  wid  me." 


/  SEE  THEE  STILL. 


CHARLES   SPRAGUE. 


ROCK'D  her  in  the  cradle, 

And  laid  her  in  the  tomh.     She  was  the 

youngest. 
What  fireside  circle  hath  not  felt  the 

charm 
Of  that  sweet  tie  ?    The  youngest  ne'er 

grow  old, 
fond  endearments  of  our  earlier  days 
keep  alive  in  them,  and  when  they  die 
youthful  joys  we  bury  with  them. 


I  see  thee  still , 
Remembrance,  faithful  to  her  trust, 
Calls  thee  in  beauty  from  the  dust ; 
Thou  comest  in  the  morning  light, 
Thou'rt  with  me  through  the  gloomy  night; 
In  dreams  I  meet  thee  as  of  old ; 
Then  thy  soft  arms  my  neck  enfold 
And  thy  sweet  voice  is  in  my  ear : 
In  every  scene  to  memory  dear, 

I  see  thee  still. 


I  see  thee  still ; 
In  every  hallow'd  token  round ; 
This  little  ring  thy  finger  bound, 
This  lock  of  hair  thy  forehead  shaded, 
This  silken  chain  by  thee  was  braided, 
These  flowers,  all  wither'd  now,  like  thee, 
Sweet  SiSTEE,  thou  didst  cull  for  me ; 
This  book  was  thine;  here  didst  thou  read; 
This  picture — ah  I  yes,  here  indeed 

I  see  thee  still. 

I  see  thee  still ; 
Here  was  thy  summer  noon's  retreat, 
Here  was  thy  favorite  fireside  seat ; 
This  was  thy  chamber — here,  each  day, 
I  sat  and  watch'd  thy  sad  decay : 
Here,  on  this  bed,  thou  last  didst  lie ; 
Here,  on  this  pillow, — thou  didst  die. 
Dark  hour !  once  more  its  woes  unfold' 
As  then  I  saw  thee,  pale  and  cold, 

I  see  thee  still. 


EXECUTION  OF  JOAN  OF  ABC. 
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I  see  thee  still. 
Thoa  art  not  in  the  grave  confined — 
Death  cannot  claim  the  immortal  Mind : 
Let  Earth  close  o*er  its  sacred  trust, 
Bat  Goodness  dies  not  in  the  dost ; 


Thee,  0  my  Sistek  !  'tis  not  thee 
Beneath  the  coffin's  lid  I  see ; 
Thou  to  a  fairer  land  art  gone ; 
There,  let  me  hope,  my  journey  done, 
To  see  thee  still ! 


EXECUTION  OF  JOAN  OF  ARC. 


THOMAS   DE  QUINCEY. 


AVING  placed  the  king  on  his  throne,  it  was  her  fortune  thence- 
forward to  be  thwarted.  More  than  one  military  plan  was  en- 
tered upon  which  she  did  not  approve.  Too  well  she  felt  that  the 
\  end  was  now  at  hand.  Still,  she  continued  to  expose  her  person 
\  in  battle  as  before ;  severe  wounds  had  not  taught  her  caution ; 
and  at  length  she  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Bui-gundians,  and 
finally  given  up  to  the  English.  The  object  now  was  to  vitiate  the  coro- 
nation of  Charles  VII,  as  the  work  of  a  witch ;  and,  for  this  end,  Joan  was 
tried  for  sorcery.  She  resolutely  defended  herself  from  the  absurd  ac- 
cusation. 

Never,  from  the  foundation  of  the  earth,  was  there  such  a  trial  as 
this,  if  it  were  laid  open  in  all  its  beauty  of  defence,  and  all  its  malignity 
of  attack.  0,  child  of  France,  shepherdess,  peasant  girl !  trodden  under 
foot  by  all  around  thee,  how  I  honor  thy  flashing  intellect, — quick  as  the 
lightning,  and  as  true  to  its  mark, — that  ran  before  France  and  laggard 
Europe  by  many  a  century,  confounding  the  malice  of  the  ensnarer,  and 
nwking  dumb  the  oracles  of  falsehood  I  "  Would  you  examine  me  as  a 
witness  against  myadft"  was  the  question  by  which  many  times  she 
defied  their  arts.  The  result  of  this  tanal  was  the  condemnation  of  Joan  to 
he  burnt  alive.  Never  did  grim  inquisitors  doom  to  death  a  fairer  victim 
Phaser  means. 

Woman,  sister !  there  are  some  things  which  you  do  not  execute  as 
well  as  your  brother,  man ;  no,  nor  ever  will.  Yet,  sister,  woman !  cheer- 
felly,  and  with  the  love  that  burns  in  depths  of  admiration,  I  acknowledge 
that  you  can  do  one  thing  as  well  as  the  best  of  men, — ^you  can  die 
Jfondlyf  On  the  twentieth  of  May,  1431,  being  then  about  nineteen 
years  of  age,  Joan  of  Arc  underwent  her  martyrdom.  She  was  conducted 
before  mid-day,  guarded  by  eight  spearmen,  to  a  platform  of  prodigious 
height,  constracted  of  wooden  billets,  supported  by  occasional  walls  of  lath 
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and  plaster,  and  traversed  by  hollow  spaces  in  every  direction,  for  the 
creation  of  air-currents. 

With  an  undaunted  soul,  but  a  meek  and  saintly  demeanor,  the 
maiden  encountered  her  terrible  fete.  Upon  her  head  was  placed  a  mitre, 
bearing  the  inscription,  ^^  Relapsed  heretic^  apostate^  idolatress"  Her  piety 
displayed  itself  in  the  most  touching  manner  to  the  last,  and  her  angelic 
forgetfulness  of  self  was  manifest  in  a  most  remarkable  degree.  The 
executioner  had  been  directed  to  apply  his  torch  from  below.  He  did  so. 
The  fiery  smoke  rose  upwards  in  billowing  volumes.  A  monk  was  then 
standing  at  Joan's  side.  Wrapt  up  in  his  sublime  oflice,  he  saw  not  the 
danger,  but  still  persisted  in  his  prayers.  Even  then,  when  the  last 
enemy  was  racing  up  the  fiery  stairs  to  seize  her,  even  at  that  moment, 
did  this  noblest  of  girls  think  only  for  him, — the  one  friend  that  would 
not  forsake  her, — and  not  for  herself;  bidding  him  with  her  last  breath  to 
care  for  his  own  preservation,  but  to  leave  Aer  to  God.  "  Gb  down,"  she 
said ;  "  lift  up  the  cross  before  me,  that  I  may  see  it  in  dying,  and  speak 
to  me  pious  words  to  the  end."  Then  protesting  her  innocence,  and 
recommending  her  soul  to  Heaven,  she  continued  to  pray  as  the  flames 
leaped  up  and  walled  her  in.  Her  last  audible  word  was  the  name  of 
Jesus.  Sustained  by  faith  in  Him,  in  her  last  fight  upon  the  scaffold,  she 
had  triumphed  gloriously ;  victoriously  she  had  tasted  death. 

Few  spectators  of  this  martyrdom  were  so  hardened  as  to  contain 
their  tears.  All  the  English,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  soldiers  who 
made  a  jest  of  the  aflair,  were  deeply  moved.  The  French  murmured  that 
the  death  was  cruel  and  unjust.  "She  dies  a  martyr  I"  "Ah,  we  are 
lost,  we  have  burned  a  saint !  "  "Would  to  God  that  my  soul  were  with 
hers  I "  Such  were  the  exclamations  on  every  side.  A  fanatic  Elnglish 
soldier,  who  had  sworn  to  throw  a  fagot  on  the  funeral-pile,  hearing  Joan's 
last  prayer  to  her  Saviour,  suddenly  turned  away,  a  penitent  for  life,  say- 
ing everywhere  that  he  had  seen  a  dove,  rising  upon  white  wings  to 
heaven  from  the  ashes  where  she  stood. 


THE  CORAL  INSECT. 


MRS.  SIGOURNEY. 


IL  on!  toil  on!  ye  ephemeral  train, 
Who  build  in  the  tossing  and  treach- 
erous main ; 
Toil  on — for  the  wisdom  of  man  ye 


With  your  sand-based  stroctaree  and  domes 

of  rock ; 
Your  columns  the  fathomless  fountains  lave, 
And  your  arches  spring  up  to  the  crested 


mock,  wave ; 


THE  COKAL  INSECT. 


Ten  » pan;  rac«.  tfaux  U>  boldly  r«ar 
A  Unic  M>  vut,  in  a  realm  «o  drear. 
T*  bind  the  deep  with  your  secret  lonc, 
Tie  owin  is  Beal'd.  and  the  surge  a  stone ; 
Prah  wreathi   from    the    roral    pavement 

«pnng, 
Like  the  terraced  pride  of  Assyria's  king; 

Th«  torf  lookt   green   where   the   breakere 

roird ; 
0>r  the  wbirlpool  ripens  the  rind  of  gold ; 
Tli«  Ka-match'd  iale  ia  the  home  of  men, 


There's  a  poison-drop  in  man's  purest  cup ; 
There   are   foen   that   watch   for   his  cradle 

breath ; 
And  why  need  ye  sow  the  floods  with  death  ? 
With  mouldering  bonea  the  deeps  are  whita 
From    the    ice-clad    pole    to    the    tropics 

The  mermaid  hath  twisted  her  Sngera  cold 
With   the  inetih   of  the   aea-boy's   curls   of 


And  the  moantaina  emit  where  thi 


But  why  da  ye  plant  'neath  the  billows  dark 
^>  wrecking  reef  for  the  gallant  bark  7 
TItcre  are  snarex  enough  on  the  tented  field, 
'Mid  the  bloaaom'd  sweets  that  the  valleys 

Then  are  serpents  to  coil,  ere  the  Qowars  are 


Ye  build — ye  build — but  ye  enter  not  in. 
Like  the  tribes  whom  the  desert  derour'd  in 

From  the  land  of  promise  ye  fade  and  die, 
Ere  its  verdure  gleams  forth  on  your  weary 
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Ab  the   kings  of  the  cloud-crown'd    pyra- 
mid, 
Their  noteless  bones  in  oblivion  hid, 


Ye  slumber  unmarked  'mid  the  desolate  main. 
While  the  wonder  and  pride  of  your  works 
remain. 


THE  COMING  OF  THANKSGIVING. 


CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER. 


jNE  of  the  best  things  in  farming  is  gathering  the  chestnuts,  hickory- 
nuts,  butternuts,  and  even  bush-nuts,  in  the  late  fall,  after  the 
frosts  have  cracked  the  husks,  and  the  high  winds  have  shaken 
them,  and  the  colored  leaves  have  strewn  the  ground.  On  a 
bright  October  day,  when  the  air  is  full  of  golden  sunshine,  there 
is  nothing  quite  so  exhilarating  as  going  nutting.  Nor  is  the  pleasure  of 
it  altogether  destroyed  for  the  boy  by  the  consideration  that  he  is  making 
himself  useful  in  obtaining  supplies  for  the  winter  household.  The  getting- 
in  of  potatoes  and  corn  is  a  diflferent  thing ;  that  is  the  prose,  but  nutting 
is  the  poetry  of  farm  life.  I  am  not  sure  but  the  boy  would  find  it  very 
irksome,  though,  if  he  were  obliged  to  work  at  nut-gathering  in  order  to 
procure  food  for  the  family.  He  is  willing  to  make  himself  useful  in  his 
own  way.  The  Italian  boy,  who  works  day  after  day  at  a  huge  pile  of 
pinercones,  pounding  and  cracking  them  and  taking  out  the  long  seeds, 
which  are  sold  and  eaten  as  we  eat  nuts  (and  which  are  almost  as  good  as 
pumpkin-seeds,  another  favorite  with  Italians),  probably  does  not  see  the 
fun  of  nutting.  Indeed,  if  the  farmer-boy  here  were  set  at  pounding  oflF 
the  walnut-shucks  and  opening  the  prickly  chestnut-burs,  as  a  task,  he 
would  think  himself  an  ill-used  boy.  What  a  hardship  the  prickles  in  his 
fingers  would  be !  But  now  he  digs  them  out  with  his  jack-knife,  and 
enjoys  the  process  on  the  whole.  The  boy  is  willing  to  do  any  amount  of 
work  if  it  is  called  play. 

In  nutting,  the  squirrel  is  not  more  nimble  and  industrious  than  the 
boy.  I  like  to  see  a  crowd  of  boys  swarm  over  a  chestnut  grove ;  they 
leave  a  desert  behind  them  like  the  seventeen  years  locusts.  To  climb  a 
tree  and  shake  it,  to  club  it,  to  strip  it  of  its  fruit  and  pass  to  the  next,  is 
the  sport  of  a  brief  time.  I  have  seen  a  legion  of  boys  scamper  over  our 
grass-plot  under  the  chestnut-trees,  each  one  as  active  as  if  he  were  a  new 
patent  picking-machine,  sweeping  the  ground  clean  of  nuts,  and  disappear 
over  the  hill  before  I  could  go  to  the  door  and  speak  to  them  about  it. 
Indeed  I  have  noticed  that  boys  don't  care  much  for  conversation  with 
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the  owners  of  frait-treea.  They  could  speedily  make  their  fortunes  if  they 
would  work  as  rapidly  in  cotton-fields.  I  have  never  seen  anything  like 
it  except  a  flock  of  turkeys  busily  employed  removing  grasshoppers  from 
a  piece  of  pasture. 


The  New  England  boy  used  to  look  forward  to  Thanksgiving  as  the 
jreat  event  of  the  year.  He  was  apt  to  get  stents  set  him, — so  much  corn 
to  husk,  for  instance,  before  that  day,  so  that  he  could  have  an  extra  play- 
*p9ll;  and  in  order  to  gain  a  day  or  two,  he  would  work  at  his  task  with 
tie  rapidity  of  half-a-dozen  boya.  He  had  the  day  after  Thanksgiving 
ilways  aa  a  holiday,  and  this  was  the  day  he  counted  on.  Thanksgiving 
i^elf  was  rather  an  awful  festival, — very  much  like  Sunday,  except  for 
ihe  enormous  dinner,  which  filled  his  imagination  for  months  before  as 
oompletely  as  it  did  his  stomach  for  that  day  and  a  week  after.  There 
iraa  an  impression  in  the  house  that  that  dinner  was  the  most  important 
CTent  since  the  landing  from  the  Mayflower.  Heliogabalus,  who  did  not 
memble  a  Pilgrim  Father  at  all,  but  who  had  prepared  for  himself  in  his 
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day  some  very  sumptuous  banquets  in  Rome,  and  ate  a  great  deal  of  the 
best  he  could  get  (and  liked  peacocks  stuffed  with  asafoetida,  for  one 
thing),  never  had  anything  like  a  Thanksgiving  dinner;  for  do  you  sup- 
pose that  he,  or  Sardanapalus  either,  ever  had  twenty-four  different 
kinds  of  pie  at  one  dinner  ?  Therein  many  a  New  England  boy  is  greater 
than  the  Roman  emperor  or  the  Assyrian  king,  and  these  were  among  the 
most  luxurious  eaters  of  their  day  and  generation.  But  something  more 
is  necessary  to  make  good  men  than  plenty  to  eat,  as  Heliogabalus  no 
doubt  found  when  his  head  was  cut  off.  Cutting  off  the  head  was  a  mode 
the  people  had  of  expressing  disapproval  of  their  conspicuous  men.  Nowa- 
days they  elect  them  to  a  higher  oflSce,  or  give  them  a  mission  to  some 
foreign  country,  if  they  do  not  do  well  where  they  are. 

For  days  and  days  before  Thanksgiving  the  boy  was  kept  at  work 
evenings,  pounding  and  paring  and  cutting  up  and  mixing  (not  being 
allowed  to  taste  much),  until  the  world  seemed  to  him  to  be  made  of 
fragrant  spices,  green  fruit,  raisins,  and  pastry, — a  world  that  he  was  only 
yet  allowed  to  enjoy  through  his  nose.  How  filled  the  house  was  with  the 
most  delicious  smells !  The  mince-pies  that  were  made  I  If  John  had 
been  shut  up  in  solid  walls  with  them  piled  about  him,  he  couldn't  have 
eaten  his  way  out  in  four  weeks.  There  were  dainties  enough  cooked  in 
those  two  weeks  to  have  made  the  entire  year  luscious  with  good  living,  if 
they  had  been  scattered  along  in  it.  But  people  were  probably  all  the 
better  for  scrimping  themselves  a  little  in  order  to  make  this  a  great  feast. 
And  it  was  not  by  any  means  over  in  a  day.  There  were  weeks  deep  of 
chicken-pie  and  other  pastry.  The  cold  buttery  was  a  cave  of  Aladdin, 
and  it  took  a  long  time  to  excavate  all  its  riches. 

Thanksgiving  Day  itself  was  a  heavy  day,  the  hilarity  of  it  being  so 
subdued  by  going  to  meeting,  and  the  universal  wearing  of  the  Sunday 
clothes,  that  the  boy  couldn't  see  it.  But  if  he  felt  httle  exhilaration,  he 
ate  a  great  deal.  The  next  day  was  the  real  holiday.  Then  were  the 
merry-making  parties,  and  perhaps,  the  skatings  and  sleigh-rides,  for  the 
freezing  weather  came  before  the  governor  s  proclamation  in  many  parts 
of  New  England.  The  night  after  Thanksgiving  occurred,  perhaps,  the 
first  real  party  that  the  boy  had  ever  attended,  with  live  girls  in  it, 
dressed  so  bewitchingly.  And  there  he  heard  those  philandering  songs, 
and  played  those  sweet  games  of  forfeits,  which  put  him  quite  beside  him- 
self, and  kept  him  awake  that  night  till  the  rooster  crowed  at  the  end  of 
his  first  chicken-nap.  What  a  new  world  did  that  party  open  to  him ! 
I  think  it  likely  that  he  saw  there,  and  probably  did  not  dare  say  ten  words 
to,  some  tall,  graceful  girl,  much  older  than  himself,  who  seemed  to  him 
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like  a  new  order  of  being.  He  couid  see  her  face  just  as  plainly  in  th« 
<iarkneea  of  his  chamber.  He  wondered  If  she  noticed  how  awkwaj-d  he 
was,  sod  how  short  his  tronBerB-legs  were.  He  blushed  aa  he  thought  of 
his  rather  ill-fitting  shoes ;  and  determined,  then  and  there,  that  be 
wonldn't  be  put  off  with  a  ribbon  any  longer,  but  would  have  a  young 
man's  necktie.  It  was  somewhat  painful  thinking  the  party  over,  but  it 
wae  delicious,  too.  He  did  not  think,  probably,  that  he  would  die  for  that 
tall,  handsome  girl ;  he  did  not  put  it  exactly  in  tbat  way.  But  he  rather 
resolved  to  live  for  her, — which  might  in  the  end  amount  to  the  same 
thing.  At  least  he  thought  that  nobody  would  live  to  speak  twice  dis- 
respectfully of  her  in  his  presence. 


THE  PUZZLED  DUTCHMAN. 


CHARLES  F.  ADAMS. 


'U  t  proken-hearted  Dentacher, 
Vot'i  Tilled  mit  crief  and  ahame. 
I  dells  you  vot  der  droaple  iah : 
/  doom'l  tnavi  my  name. 

Tou  dinke  dis  terj  vunoy,  eh? 

Ven  jon  der  schtcrj  hear, 
?0D  Till  not  Tooder  dea  so  mooch, 

It  TH  M  acbtronge  aod  queer. 


Mine  moder  hod  dwo  teedle  twine; 

Dey  vae  me  nnd  mine  broder ; 
Ve  lookt  80  fery  mooch  fJike, 

Ho  von  knew  vioh  vrom  toder. 

Von  off  der  poya  vae  "  Yawcob," 
Und  "H&ns"  der  oder'e  name: 

Bat  den  it  made  no  tifferent; 
Ve  both  got  uitlled  der  suae. 


ABTEMU3  WABD  AT  THE  TOMB  OF  8HAKSPEARE. 


Veil  I  von  off  lu  got  tead,— 
Yaw,  Myolieer,  dot  iih  sol 

But  vedder  Hane  or  Yawcob, 
Mine  inoder  she  don'd  know. 


Und  BO  I  am  in  droaptsa 
I  gan't  kit  droo  mine 
Vdder  Im  Hant  wCi  lifing. 
Or  YaiBCob  vol  U  Uadt 


bed 


ARTEUUS  WARD  AT  THE  TOMB  OF  SHAKSPEARE. 


CHARLES   F.   BEOWNE. 


?'VE  been  lingerin  by  the  Tomb  of  the  lamentid  ShakBpeare. 
It  is  a  succees. 
I  do  not  hes'tate  to  pronounce  it  as  such. 
J  YoQ  may  make  any  use  of  this  opinion  that  you  see  fit.     If  you 

I    think  its  publication  will  aubawerve  the  cause  of  litteratoor,  you  may 
'     publicate. 

I  told  my  wife  Betsey,  when  I  left  home,  that  I  should  go  to  the  birth- 
place of  the  orthur  of  OtheUer  and  other  Plays.  She  said  that  aa  long  as  I 
kept  out  of  Newgate  she  didn't  care  where  I  went.  "  But,"  I  said,  "  don't 
you  know  he  was  the  greatest  Poit  that  ever  lived?  Not  one  of  these 
common  poits,  like  that  young  idyit  who  writes  verses  to  our  daughter, 
about  the  Roses  as  groses,  and  the  breezes  as  blowsea — but  a  Boss  poit — 
also  a  philosopher,  also  a  man  who  knew  a  great  deal  about  everything." 

Yes.  I've  been  to  Stratford  onto  the  Avon,  the  Birth-place  of 
Shakespeare.  Mr.  S.  is  now  no  more.  He's  been  dead  over  three  hun- 
dred (300)  years.  The  peple  of  his  native  town  are  justly  proud  of  him. 
They  cherish  his  mem'ry,  and  them  aa  sell  picturs  of  his  birUi-place,  Ac., 
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make  it  prof 'tible  cherishin  it.  Almost  everybody  buys  a  pictur  to  put 
into  their  Albiom. 

"  And  this,"  I  said,  as  I  stood  in  the  old  church-yard  at  Stratford, 
beside  a  Tombstone,  "  this  marks  the  spot  where  lies  William  W.  Shakes- 
peare.   Alars !  and  this  is  the  spot  where — " 

"You've  got  the  wrong  grave,"  said  a  man, — a  worthy  villager; 
"  Shakespeare  is  buried  inside  the  church." 

"Oh,"  I  said,  "  a  boy  told  me  this  was  it."  The  boy  larfed  and  put 
the  ahillin  Fd  given  him  into  his  left  eye  in  a  inglorious  manner,  and  com- 
menced moving  backwards  towards   the  street. 

I  pursood  and  captered  him,  and,  after  talking  to  him  a  spell  in  a 
sarkaatic  stile,  I  let  him  went. 

William  Shakespeare  was  bom  in  Stratford  in  1564.  All  the  com- 
mentators, Shaksperian  scholars,  etsetry,  are  agreed  on  this,  which  is 
about  the  only  thing  they  are  agreed  on  in  regard  to  him,  except  that  his 
niantle  hasn't  fallen  onto  any  poet  or  dramatist  hard  enough  Jo  hurt 
said  poet  or  dramatist  much.  And  there  is  no  doubt  if  these  commen- 
tators and  persons  continner  investigatin  Shakspeare's  career,  we  shall  not 
in  doo  time,  know  anything  about  it  at  all.  When  a  mere  lad  little 
William  attended  the  Grammar  School,  because,  as  he  said,  the  Grammar 
School  wouldn't  attend  him.  This  remarkable  remark  coming  from  one 
80  young  and  inexperunced,  set  peple  to  thinkin  there  might  be  something 
in  this  lad.  He  subsequently  wrote  Hamlet  and  George  Barnwell,  When 
bis  kind  teacher  went  to  London  to  accept  a  position  in  the  offices  of  the 
Metropolitan  Railway,  little  William  was  chosen  by  his  fellow-pupils  to 
deliver  a  farewell  address.  "  Go  on,  sir,"  he  said,  "  in  a  glorous  career. 
Be  like  a  eagle,  and  soar,  and  the  soarer  you  get  the  more  we  shall  be 
gratified!     That's  so." 


LAST  HO  URS  OF  WEBSTER, 


EDWARD   EVERETT. 


MONG  the  many  memorable  words  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  our 
friend  just  before  they  were  closed  forever,  the  most  remarkable 
are  those  which  have  been  quoted  by  a  previous  speaker :  "  I  still 
live."  They  attest  the  serene  composure  of  his  mind,  the  Chris- 
tian heroism  with  which  he  was  able  to  turn  his  consciousness  in 
upon  himself,  and  explore,  step  by  step,  the  dark  passage,  (dark  to 
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UB,  but  to  him,  we  trust,  already  lighted  firom  above),  which  connects  this 
world  with  the  world  to  come.  But  I  know  not  what  words  could  have 
been  better  chosen  to  express  his  relation  to  the  world  he  was  leaving, — 
"  I  still  live."  This  poor  dust  is  just  retummg  to  the  dust  from  which  it 
was  taken,  but  I  feel  that  I  live  in  the  affections  of  the  people  to  whose 
services  I  have  consecrated  my  days.  *'  I  still  Uve."  The  icy  hand  of 
death  is  already  laid  on  my  heart,  but  I  shall  still  live  in  those  words  of 
counsel  which  I  have  uttered  to  my  fellow-citizens,  and  which  I  now  leave 
them  as  the  bequest  of  a  dying  friend. 

In  the  long  and  honored  career  of  our  lamented  friend,  there  are 
efforts  and  triumphs  which  will  hereafter  fill  one  of  the  brightest  pages  of 
our  history.  But  I  greatly  err  if  the  closing  scene, — the  height  of  the 
religious  sublime, — does  not,  in  the  judgment  of  other  days,  far  transcend 
in  interest  the  brightest  exploits  of  public  life.  Within  that  darkened 
chamber  at  Marshfield  was  witnessed  a  scene  of  which  we  shall  not  readily 
find  the  parallel.  The  serenity  with  which  he  stood  in  the  presence  of  the 
King  of  terrors,  without  trepidation  or  flutter,  for  hours  and  days  of 
expectation ;  the  thoughtfulness  for  the  public  business  when  the  sands  of 
life  were  so  nearly  run  out ;  the  hospitable  care  for  the  reception  of  the 
friends  who  came  to  Marshfield ;  that  affectionate  and  solemn  leave  sepa- 
rately taken,  name  by  name,  of  wife,  and  children,  and  kindred,  and 
family, — down  to  the  humblest  members  of  the  household ;  the  designation 
of  the  coming  day,  then  near  at  hand,  when  "  all  that  was  mortal  of 
Daniel  Webster  should  cease  to  exist ; "  the  dimly-recollected  strains  of 
the  funeral  poetry  of  Gray;  the  last  feint  flash  of  the  soaring  intellect ;  the 
feebly-murmured  words  of  Holy  Writ  repeated  from  the  lips  of  the  good 
physician,  who,  when  all  the  resources  of  human  art  had  been  exhausted, 
had  a  drop  of  spiritual  balm  for  the  parting  soul ;  the  clasped  hands ;  the 
dying  prayers.  Oh!  my  fellow-citizens,  this  is  a  consummation  over 
which  tears  of  pious  sympathy  will  be  shed  ages  after  the  glories  of  the 
forum  and  the  senate  are  forgotten. 


PATS  CRITICISM. 


CHARLES  F.   ADAMS. 


HERE'S  a  story  that's  old, 

But  good  if  twice  told, 
Of  a  doctor  of  limited  skill, 


Who  cared  beast  and  man 
On  the  "cold-water  plan," 
Without  the  small  help  of  a  pilL 


FAT'S  CRITICISM, 


On  h  t  portal  of  p  ae 

When  the  doctor  with  pridfi 

Hung  ao  slegaot  b  gn 

Stepped  np  to  hia  aids. 

DspictiDg  a  beantiM  r  11 

Saying,  "Pat,  bow  is  that  for  a  sign?* 

And  a  l^e  where  a  epr  te 
With  ftppareot  dat  ght 

■'  There's  wan  thing,"  aayi  Fal, 
"  You've  lift  out  o"  that. 

Wu  ipoTting   n  Bweet  d  shabill« 

Which,  be  jabers !  is  quoits  a  mistake 

"P4T.  HOW  IB  IBAT  FOB  A  BlUST 


Pat  McCftrty  one  day. 
Ai  he  taontered  that  way. 
Stood  and  gan»l  at  that  portal  of  pine ; 


But,  to  make  it  camplat« 
Te  shud  have  a  foine  buid  o 
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"Ah I  indeed!  pray  then,  tell, 
To  make  it  look  well. 
What  bird  do  you  think  it  may  lack?" 


Says  Pat,  "  Of  the  same 
I've  forgotten  the  name, 
Bat  the  song  that  he  sings  is  -  Quack  t  quack  I' ' 


THE  LITTLE  MATCR-GIEL. 


HANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDERSEN. 


T  was  very  cold,  the  snow  fell,  and  it  was  almost  quite  dark ;  for  it 
was  evening — yes,  the  last  evening  of  the  year.  Amid  the  cold  and 
the  darkness,  a  poor  little  girl,  with  bare  head  and  naked  feet,  was 
roaming  through  the  streets.  It  is  true  she  had  a  pair  of  slippers 
when  she  left  home,  but  they  were  not  of  much  use.  They  were  very 
large  slippers ;  so  large,  indeed,  that  they  had  hitherto  been  used  by  her 
mother ;  besides,  the  little  creature  lost  them  as  she  hurried  across  the 
street,  to  avoid  two  carriages  that  were  driving  very  quickly  past.  One 
of  the  slippers  was  not  to  be  found,  and  the  other  was  pounced  upon  by  a 
boy,  who  ran  away  with  it,  saying  that  it  would  serve  for  a  cradle  when 
he  should  have  children  of  his  own.  So  the  little  girl  went  along,  with 
her  little  bare  feet  that  were,  red  and  blue  with  cold.  She  carried  a 
number  of  matches  in  an  old  apron,  and  she  held  a  bundle  of  them  in  her 
hand.  Nobody  had  bought  anything  from  her  the  whole  livelong  day  ; 
nobody  had  even  given  her  a  penny. 

Shivering  with  cold  and  hunger,  she  crept  along,  a  perfect  picture  of 
misery — ^poor  little  thing !  The  snow-flakes  covered  her  long,  flaxen  hair, 
which  hung  in  pretty  curls  round  her  throat ;  but  she  heeded  them  not 
now.  Lights  were  streaming  from  all  the  windows,  and  there  was  a 
savory  smell  of  roast  goose ;  for  it  was  New  Year's  Eve.  And  this  she 
did  heed. 
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She  now  sat  down,  cowering  in  a  corner  formed  by  two  houses,  one 
of  which  projected  beyond  the  other.  She  had  drawn  her  little  feet  under 
her,  but  she  felt  colder  than  ever ;  yet  she  dared  not  return  home,  for  she 
had  not  sold  a  match,  and  could  not  bring  home  a  penny  1  She  would 
certainly  be  beaten  by  her  father;  and  it  was  cold  enough  at  home, 
besides — for  they  had  only  the  roof  above  them,  and  the  wind  came 
howling  through  it,  though  the  largest  holes  had  been  stopped  with 
straw  and  rags.  Her  little  hands  were  nearly  frozen  with  cold.  Alas !  a 
single  matoh  might  do  her  some  good,  if  she  might  only  draw  one  out  of 
the  bundle,  and  rub  it  against  the  wall,  and  warm  her  fingers. 

So  at  last  she  drew  one  out.  Ah  !  how  it  sheds  sparks,  and  how  it 
burns !  It  gave  out  a  warm,  bright  flame,  like  a  little  candle,  as  she  held 
her  hands  over  it, — truly  it  was  a  wonderful  little  sight!  It  really 
seemed  to  the  little  girl  as  if  she  were  sitting  before  a  large  iron  stove, 
with  polished  brass  feet,  and  brass  shovel  and  tongs.  The  fire  burned  so 
brightly,  and  warmed  so  nicely,  that  the  little  creature  stretched  out 
her  feet  to  warm  them  likewise,  when  lo  I  the  flame  expired,  the  stove 
vanished,  and  left  nothing  but  the  little  half-burned  match  in  her  hand. 

She  rubbed  another  match  against  the  wall.  It  gave  a  light,  and 
where  it  shone  upon  the  wall,  the  latter  became  as  transparent  as  a  veil, 
and  she  could  see  into  the  room.  A  snow-white  table-cloth  was  spread 
upon  the  table,  on  which  stood  a  splendid  china  dinner-service,  while  a 
roast  goose  stufied  with  apples  and  prunes,  sent  forth  the  most  savory 
fumes.  And  what  was  more  delightful  still  to  see,  the  goose  jumped 
down  from  the  dish,  and  waddled  along  the  ground  with  a  knife  and  fork 
in  its  breast,  up  to  the  poor  girl.  The  match  then  went  out,  and  nothing 
remained  but  the  thick,  damp  wall. 

She  lit  yet  another  match.  She  now  sat  under  the  most  magnificent 
Christmas  tree,  that  was  larger,  and  more  superbly  decked,  than  even  the 
one  she  had  seen  through  the  glass  door  at  the  rich  merchant's.  A 
thousand  tapers  burned  on  its  green  branches,  and  gay  pictures,  such  as 
one  sees  on  shields,  seemed  to  be  looking  down  upon  her.  She  stretched 
out  her  hands,  but  the  match  then  went  out.  The  Christmas  lights  kept 
rising  higher  and  higher.  They  now  looked  like  stars  in  the  sky.  One  of 
them  fell  down,  and  left  a  long  streak  of  fire.  "  Somebody  is  now  dying," 
thought  the  little  girl, — for  her  old  grandmother,  the  only  person  who  had 
ever  loved  her,  and  who  was  now  dead,  had  told  her,  that,  when  a  star 
falls,  it  is  a  sign  that  a  soul  is  going  up  to  heaven. 

She  again  rubbed  a  match  upon  the  wall,  and  it  was  again  light  all 

round ;  and  in  the  brightness  stood  her  old  grandmother,  clear  and  shininsr 
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like  a  spirit,  yet  looking  bo  mild  and  loving.  "  Grandmother,"  cried  the 
little  one,  "oh,  take  me  with  you  !  I  know  you  will  go  away  when  the 
match  goes  out, — ^you  will  vanish  like  the  warm  stove,  and  the  delicious 
roast  goose,  and  the  fine,  large  Christmas-tree  I  "  And  she  made  haste  to 
rub  the  whole  bundle  of  matches,  for  she  wished  to  hold  her  grandmother 
fast.  And  the  matches  gave  a  light  that  was  brighter  than  noonday. 
Her  grandmother  had  never  appeared  so  beautiful  nor  so  large.  She  took 
the  little  girl  in  her  arms,  and  both  flew  upwards,  ali  radiant  and  joyful, 
fiar,  far  above  mortal  ken,  where  there  was  neither  cold,  nor  hunger,  nor 
care  to  be  found ;  where  there  was  no  rain,  no  snow,  or  stormy  wind,  but 
calm,  sunny  days  the  whole  year  round. 

But,  in  the  cold  dawn,  the  poor  girl  might  be  seen  leaning  against 
the  wall,  with  red  cheeks  and  smiling  mouth ;  she  had  been  frozen  on  the 
last  night  of  the  old  year.  The  new  year's  sun  shone  upon  the  little  dead 
girl.  She  sat  still  holding  the  matches,  one  bundle  of  which  was  burned. 
People  said :  "  She  tried  to  warm  herself."  Nobody  dreamed  of  the  fine 
things  she  had  seen,  nor  in  what  splendor  she  had  entered,  along  with  her 
grandmother,  upon  the  joys  of  the  New  Year. 


THE  RA  VEN. 


EDGAR   A.    POE. 


»NCE  upon  a  midnight  dreary,  while  I 

pondered,  weak  and  weary, 

Over  many  a   quaint  and  curious 

volume  of  forgotten  lore, — 

>     While  I  nodded,  nearly  napping, 

J         suddenly  there  came  a  tapping, 

As  of  some  one  gently  rapping,  rap- 
ping at  my  chamber-door. 
•*  'Tis  some  visitor,"  I  mutter'd,  **  tapping  at 
my  chamber-door — 

Only  this,  and  nothing  more." 

Ah,  distinctly  I  remember,  it  was  in  the  bleak 

December, 
And  each  separate  dying  ember  wrought  its 

ghost  upon  the  floor. 
Eagerly  I  wished  the  morrow ;  vainly  I  had 

sought  to  borrow 


From  my  books  surceasev  of  sorrow — sorrow 

for  the  lost  Lenore, — 
For  the  rare  and  radiant  maiden  whom  the 

angels  name  Lenore, — 

Nameless  here  forevermore. 

And  the  silken,  sad,  uncertain  rustling  of  each 

purple  curtain, 
Thrilled  me, — filled  me  with  fantastic  terron 

never  felt  before  ; 
So  that  now,  to  still  the  beating  of  my  heart, 

I  stood  repeating, 
Tis  some  visitor  entreating  entrance  at  my 

chamber-door, — 
.  Some  late  visitor  entreating  entrance  at  iny 

chamber-door ; 

That  it  is,  and  nothing  more." 


It " 
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Presently  my  soul  grew  stronger :  hesitating 
thea  no  longer, 

"  Sir,"  said   I,   *'  or  Madam,  truly  your  for- 
giveness I  implore ; 

But  the  fact  is,  I  was  napping,  and  so  gently 
yon  came  rapping, 

And  BO  faintly  you  came  tapping,  tapping  at 
my  chamber-door. 

That  I  scarce  was  sure  I  heard  you  " — here  I 
opened  wide  the  door : 
Darkness  there,  and  nothing  more. 

Deep  into  that  darkness  peering,  long  I  stood 
there,  wondering,  fearing. 

Doubting,  dreaming  dreams  no  mortals  ever 
dared  to  dream  before  ; 

Bat  the  silence  was  unbroken,  and  the  still- 
ness gave  no  token. 

And  the  only  word   there  spoken   was  the 
whispered  word,  *'  Lenore !" 

This  I  whispered,  and   an  echo  murmured 
back  the  word,  *'  Lenore  !" 
Merely  this,  and  nothing  more. 

Back  into  the  chamber  turning,  all  my  soul 

within  me  burning. 
Soon  again  I   heard   a  tapping,   something 

louder  than  before. 
**  Surely,"  said  I,  *'  surely  that  is  something 

at  my  window -lattice  ; 
Let  me  see  then   what  thereat  is  and  this 

mystery  explore, — 
Let  my  heart  be  still  a  moment,  and  this 

mystery  explore ; — 

'Tis  the  wind,  and  nothing  more." 

^h^  here  I  flung  the  shutter,  when,   with 

many  a  flirt  and  flutter, 
In  there  stepped  a  stately  raven  of  the  saintly 

days  of  yore. ' 
Not  the  least   obeisance   made  he;    not    a 

minnte  stopped  or  stayed  he  ; 
But,  with  mien  of  lord  or  lady,  perched  above 

my  chamber-door, — 
Parched  upon  a  bust  of  Pallas,  just  above  my 

chamber-door — 

Perched,  and  sat,  and  nothing  more.    * 

Then  this  ebony  bird  beguiling  my  sad  fancy 
into  smiling, 


By  the  grave  and  stern  decorum  of  the  coun- 
tenance it  wore, 

"  Though  thy  crest  be  shorn  and  shaven, 
thou,"  I  said,  "  art  sure  no  craven ; 

Ghastly,  grim,  and  ancient  raven,  wandering 
from  the  nightly  shore, 

Tell   me  what  thy  lordly  name  is  on  the 
night's  Plutonian  shore  ?" 
Quoth  the  raven,  '*  Nevermore  I" 

Much  I  marveled  this  ungainly  fowl  to  hear 
discourse  so  plainly. 

Though  its  answer  little  meaning,  little  rele- 
vancy bore ; 

For  we  cannot  help  agreeing  that  no  living 
human  being 

Ever  yet  was  blessed  with  seeing  bird  above 
his  chamber-door. 

Bird  or  beast  upon  the  sculptured  bust  above 
his  chamber-door 
With  such  name  as  "  Nevermore !" 

But  the  raven,  sitting  lonely  on  the  placid 
bust,  spoke  only 

That  one  word,  as  if  his  soul  in  that  one  word 
ho  did  outpour. 

Nothing  further  then  he  uttered ;  not  a  feath- 
er then  he  fluttered — 

Till  I  scarcely  more  than  muttered,  "  Other 
friends  have  flown  before, 

On  the  morrow  he  will  leave  me,  as  my  hopes 
have  flown  before. 
Then  the  bird  said,  "  Nevermore '." 

Startled  at  the  stillness,  broken  by  reply  so 

aptly  spoken, 
"Doubtless,"  said  I,  "what  it  utters  is  its 

only  stock  and  store, 
Caught  from  some  unhappy  master,   whom 

unmerciful  disaster 
Follow'd  fast  and  follow'd  faster,  till  his  songs 

one  burden  bore, 
Till  the  dirges  of  his  hope  that  melancholy 

burden  bore," 

Of^'  Never — nevermore !'  " 

But  the  raven  still  beguiling  all  my  sad  soul 

into  smiling. 
Straight  I  wheeled  a  cushioned  seat  in  front 

of  bird  and  bust  and  door, 
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Then,  npon  the  velvet  sinking,  I  hetook  my- 
self to  linking 

Fancy  unto  fancy,  thinking  what  this  omi- 
nous bird  of  yore — 

What  this   grim,  ungainly,  ghastly,  gaunt, 
and  ominous  bird  of  yore 
Meant  in  croaking  "  Nevermore !" 

This  I  sat  engaged  in  guessing,  but  no  sylla- 
ble expressing 

To  the  fowl  whose  fiery  eyes  now  burned  in- 
to my  bosom's  core ; 

This  and  more  I  sat  divining,  with  my  head 
at  ease  reclining 

On  the  cushion's  velvet  lining  that  the  lamp- 
light gloated  o'er, 

But  whose  velvet  violet  lining  with  the  lamp- 
light gloating  o'er 
She  shall  press — ah !  nevermore ! 

Then  methought  the   air  grew  denser,  per- 
fumed from  an  unseen  censer 

Swung  by  seraphim,  whose  foot-falls  tinkled 
on  the  tufted  floor, 

"  Wretch,"  I  cried,  "  thy  God  hath  lent  thee, 
— ^by  these  angels  he  hath  sent  thee 

Respite — respite  and  nepenthe  from  thy  mem- 
ories of  Lenore ! 

Quaff,  oh,  quaff  this  kind  nepenthe,  and  for- 
get this  lost  Lenore !" 
Quoth  the  raven,  "  Nevermore !" 

"  Prophet !"  said  I,  "  thing  of  evil ! — prophet 

still,  if  bird  or  devil ! 
WTiether  tempter  sent,  or  whether  tempest 

tossed  thee  here  ashore. 
Desolate,  yet  all  undaunted,  on  this  desert 

land  enchanted — 
On  this  home  by  horror  haunted — tell  me 

truly,  I  implore, — 


Is  there — is  there  balm  in  Qilead  ? — ^tell  me 
— tell  me,  I  implore !" 
Quoth  the  raven,  "  Nevermore !" 

"  Prophet  I"  said  I,  "  thing  of  evil !— prophet 
still,  if  bird  or  devil ! 

By  that  heaven  that  bends  above  db,  by  that 
Ck)d  we  both  adore. 

Tell  this  soul,  with  sorrow  laden,  if  within 
the  distant  Aidenn, 

It  shall  clasp  a  sainted  maiden,  whom  the  an- 
gels name  Lenore ; 

Clasp  a  rare  and  radiant  maiden,  whom  the 
angels  name  Lenore!" 
Quoth  the  raven,  "  Nevermore  !'* 

"  Be  that  word  our  sign  of  parting,  bird  or 
fiend  I"  I  shrieked,  upstarting, — 

"  Get  thee  back  into  the  tempest  and  the 
night's  Plutonian  shore. 

Leave  no  black  plnme  as  a  token  of  that  lie 
thy  soul  hath  spoken ! 

Leave  my  loneliness  unbroken  !^-quit  the 
bust  above  my  door ! 

Take  thy  beak  from  out  my  heart,  and  take 
thy  form  from  off  my  door !" 
Quoth  the  raven,  *'  Nevermore  I'* 

And  the  raven,  never  flitting,  still  is  sitting, 
still  is  sitting 

On  the  pallid  bust  of  Pallas,  just  above  my 
chamber-door ; 

And  his  eyes  have  all  the  seeming  of  a  de- 
mon's that  is  dreaming. 

And  the  lamp-light  o'er  him  streaming  throws 
his  shadow  on  the  floor; 

And  my  soul  from  out  that  shadow  that  liea 
floating  on  the  floor 
Shall  be  lifted — nevermore ! 


THE  FIRE-FIEND. 


C.    D.   GARDETTE. 


N  the  deepest  dearth  of  Midnight,  while     That  were  through   the  Midnight  rolling, 
the  sad  and  solemn  swell  chafed  and  billowy  with  the  tolling — 

Still  was  floating,  faintly  echoed  from  I  In  my  chamber  I  lay  dreaming  by  the  fire- 


the  Forest  Chapel  Bell— 
Fainting,  falteringly  floating  o*  er  the 
sable  waves  of  air 


light's  fitful  gleaming, 
And  my  dreams  were  dreams  foreshadowed 
on  a  heart  fore-doomed  to  Care  1 
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Ab  the  last  long  lingering  echo  of  the  Mid- 
night's mystic  chime — 
Lifting  through    the  sable  billows   to    the 

Thither  Shore  of  Time- 
Leaving  on  the  starless  silence  not  a  token 

nor  a  trace — 
In  a  quivering     sigh    departed;  from    my 

couch  in  fear  I  started : 
Started  to  my  feet  in  terror,  for  my  Dream's 

phantasmal  Error 
Painted  in  the  fitful  fire,  a  frightful,  fiend- 
ish, flaming  face ! 

On  the  red  hearth's  reddest  centre,  from  a 

blaung  knot  of  oak, 
Seemed  to  gibe  and  grin  this  Pha'itom  when 

in  terror  I  awoke, 
And  my  slumberous  eyelids   stiaining  as  I 

staggered  to  the  floor, 
Still  in  that  dread  Vision  secrairig,  turned  ray 

gaze  toward  the  gleaming 
Hearth,  and — there! — oh.  God!   I  saw  It! 

and  from  out  Its  flaming  jaw  It 
Spat  a  ceaseless,  seething,  hissing,  bubbling, 

gurgling  stream  of  gore ! 

Speechless ;  struck  with  stony  silence ;  fro- 
wn to  the  floor  I  stood, 

Till  methought  my  brain  was  hissing  with 
that  hissing,  bubbling  blood ; — 

Till  I  felt  my  life-stream  oozing,  oozing  from 
those  lambent  lips : — 

Till  the  Demon  seemed  to  name  me  : — then 
ft  wondrous  calm  o'ercame  me, 

And  my  brow  grew  cold  and  dewy,  with  a 
death-damp  stiff  and  gluey, 

And  I  fell  back  on  my  pillow  in  apparent 
•onl-eclipse ! 

Then,  as  in  Death's  seeming  shadow,  in  the 

icy  Pall  of  Fear 
^  Uy  stricken,  came  a  hoarse  and  hideous 

murmur  to  my  ear : — 
Came  a  murmur  like  the  murmur  of  asaas- 

iins  in  their  sleep : — 
Mattering.  "  Higher  !  higher  !  higher!  I  am 

Demon  of  the  Fire ! 
*  wn  Arch-Fiend    of  the    Fire!  and    each 

biasing  roofs  my  pyre. 
And  my  sweetest  incense  is  the  blood  and 

tea/8  my  yictims  weep  > 


How  I  ravel  on  the  Prairie!  How  I  roar 

cn:ong  the  Pines ! 
How  I  laugh  when  from  the  village  o'er  the 

snow  the  red  flame  shines. 
And  I  hear  the  shrieks  of  terror,  with  a  Life 

in  every  breath ! 
IIow  I  scream  with  lambent  laughter  as  1 

hurl  each  crackling  rafter 
Down  the  fell  abyss  of  Fire,  until  higher  1 

higher!  higher! 
Leap  the  Iligh-Priests  of  my  Altar  in  their 

merry  Dunce  of  Death  ! 

"  I  am  Monarch  of  the  Fire !  I  am  Vassal- 
King  of  Death ! 

World-encircling,  with  the  shadow  of  its 
Doom  upon  my  breath ! 

WiUi  the  symbol  of  Hereafter  flaming  from 
my  fatal  face ! 

I  command  the  Eternal  Fire!  Higher! 
higher  !  higher !  higher ! 

Leap  my  ministering  Demons,  like  Phantas- 
magoric lemans 

Hugging  Universal  Nature  in  their  hideous 
embrace  !'* 

Then  a  sombre  silence  shut  me  in  a  solemn, 
shrouded  sleep, 

And  I  slumbered,  like  an  infant  in  the  "  Cra- 
dle of  the  Deep," 

Till  the  Belfry  in  the  Forest  quivered  with 
the  matin  stroke. 

And  the  martins,  from  the  edges  of  its  lichen- 
lidded  ledges, 

Shimmered  through  the  russet  arches  where 
the  Light  in  torn  files  marches, 

Like  a  routed  army  struggling  through  the 
serried  ranks  of  oak.  ' 

Through  my  ivy-fretted  casement  filtered  in 
a  tremulous  note 

From  the  tall  and  stately  linden  where  a  Ro- 
bin swelled  his  throat: — 

Querulous,  quakor-crested  Robin,  calling 
quaintly  for  his  mate ! 

Then  I  started  up,  unbidden,  from  my  slum- 
ber Nightmare  ridden. 

With  the  memory  of  that  Dire  Demon  in  my 
central  Fire, 

On  mv  eve's  interior  mirror  like  the  shadow 
CI  a  Fate '. 
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Ah !  the  fieodinh  Fire  had  omoDldeTed  to  a 

white  and  formlesB  heap, 
Aad  no  knot  of  oak  wa»  flBming  as  it  fluaed 

upon  my  uleep ; 
But  around  its  very  centre,  where  the  DemoQ  i  And  I  bowed,  and  Baid, 

Face  had  shone,  >  Ood.  of  God  alone!" 


Foiked  Shadows  seemed  to  linger,  poiating 
as  with  spectral  finger 

To  a  Bible,  massive,  golden,  on  a  table  carv- 
ed and  olden — 

1  Power  11  ol' 
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pHE  Almighty  has  His  own  purposes.  "  Woe  unto  the  world  because 
of  offences!  (or  it  mimt  needs  be  that  offences  come;  but  woe  to 
tliat  man  by  whom  the  offence  cometh."  If  we  shall  suppose  that 
American  slavery  is  one  of  those  offences  which,  in  the  providence 
of  God,  must  nceda  come,  but  which,  having  continued  through 
His  appointed  time,  He  now  wills  to  remove,  and  that  He  gives  to 
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both  North  and  South  this  terrible  war,  as  the  woe  due  to  those  by  whom 
the  offence  came,  shall  we  discern  therein  any  departure  from  those  divine 
attributes  which  the  believers  in  a  living  God  always  ascribe  to  Him  I 
Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently  do  we  pray,  that  this  mighty  scourge  of 
war  may  speedily  pass  away.  Yet,  if  God  wills  that  it  continue  until 
all  the  wealth  piled  by  the  bondman's  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of 
anrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every  drop  of  blood  drawn  with 
the  lash  shall  be  paid  by  another  drawn  with  the  sword,  as  was  said  three 
thousand  years  ago,  so  still  it  must  be  said,  "  The  judgments  of  the  Lord 
are  true  and  righteous  altogether." 

With  malice  toward  none ;  with  charity  for  all ;  with  firmness  in  the 
right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work 
we  are  in ;  to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds ;  to  care  for  him  who  shall 
have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow,  and  his  orphan — to  do  all  which 
may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  a  lasting  peace  among  ourselves,  and 
with  all  nations. 


JENKINS  GOES  TO  A  PICNIC. 


lARIA  ANN  recently  determined  to  go  to  a  picnic. 

Maria  Ann  is  my  wife— unfortunately  she  had  planned  it  to 
go  alone,  so  fcir  as  I  am  concerned,  on  that  picnic  excursion ; 
but  when  I  heard  about  it,  I  determined  to  assist. 
She  pretended  she  was  very  glad ;  I  don't  believe  she  was. 
"  It  will  do  you  good  to  get  away  from  your  work  a  day,  poor  fellow," 
she  said ;  "  and  we  shall  so  much  enjoy  a  cool  morning  ride  on  the  cars,  and 
a  dinner  in  the  woods." 

On  the  morning  of  that  day,  Maria  Ann  got  up  at  five  o'clock.  About 
three  minutes  later  she  disturbed  my  slumbers,  and  told  me  to  come  to 
breakfast.  I  told  her  I  wasn't  hungry,  but  it  didn't  make  a  bit  of  differ- 
ence, I  had  to  get  up.  The  sun  was  up ;  I  had  no  idea  that  the  sun  began 
business  so  early  in  the  morning,  but  there  he  was. 

"  Now,"  said  Maria  Ann,  '*  we  must  fly  around,  for  the  cars  start  at 
balf-past  six.  Eat  all  the  breakfast  you  can,  for  you  won't  get  anything 
more  before  noon." 

I  could  not  eat  anything  so  early  in  the  morning.  There  was  ice  to 
be  pounded  to  go  around  the  pail  of  ice-cream,  and  the  sandwiches  to  be 
cat,  and  I  thought  I  would  never  get  the  legs  of  the  chickon  fixed  so  that 
I  could  get  the  cover  on  the  big  basket.     Maria  Ann  flew  around  and 
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piled  up  groceries  for  me  to  pack,  giving  directions  to  the  girl  about 
taking  care  of  the  house,  and  putting  on  her  dress  all  at  once.  There  is  a 
deal  of  energy  in  that  woman,  perhaps  a  trifle  too  much. 

At  twenty  minutes  past  six  I  stood  on  the  front  steps,  with  a  basket 
on  one  arm  and  Maria  Ann  s  waterproof  on  the  other,  and  a  pail  in  each 
hand,  and  a  bottle  of  vinegar  in  my  coat-skirt  pocket.  There  was  a  camp- 
chair  hung  on  me  somewhere,  too,  but  I  forget  just  where. 

"  Now,"  said  Maria  Ann,  "  we  must  run  or  we  shall  not  catch  the 
train." 

"Maria  Ann,"  said  I,  "that  is  a  reasonable  idea.  How  do  you 
suppose  I  can  run  with  all  this  freight?" 

"  You  must,  you  brute.  You  always  try  to  tease  me.  If  you  don't 
want  a  scene  on  the  street,  you  will  start,  too." 

So  I  ran. 

I  had  one  comfort,  at  least.  Maria  Ann  fell  down  and  broke  her  para- 
sol. She  called  me  a  brute  again  because  I  laughed.  She  drove  me  all 
the  way  to  the  depot  at  a  brisk  trot,  and  we  got  on  the  cars ;  but  neither 
of  us  could  get  a  seat,  and  I  could  not  find  a  place  where  I  could  set  the 
things  down,  so  I  stood  there  and  held  them. 

"  Maria,"  I  said,  "  how  is  this  for  a  cool  morning  ride  ?  " 

Said  she,  "  You  are  a  brute,  Jenkins." 

Said  I,  "  You  have  made  that  observation  before,  my  love." 

I  kept  my  courage  up,  yet  I  knew  there  would  be  an  hour  of  wrath 
when  we  got  home.  While  we  were  getting  out  of  the  cars,  the  bottle  in 
my  coat-pocket  broke,  and  consequently  I  had  one  boot  half-full  of  vinegar 
all  day.  That  kept  me  pretty  quiet,  and  Maria  Ann  ran  off  with  a  big 
whiskered  music-teacher,  and  lost  her  fan,  and  got  her  feet  wet,  and 
tore  her  dress,  and  enjoyed  herself  so  viuch,  after  the  fashion  of  picnic 
goers. 

I  thought  it  would  never  come  dinner-time,  and  Maria  Ann  called  me 
a  pig  because  I  wanted  to  open  our  basket  before  the  rest  of  the  baskets 
were  opened. 

At  last  dinner  came — the  "  nice  dinner  in  the  woods,"  you  know. 
Over  three  thousand  little  red  ants  had  got  into  our  dinner,  and  they 
were  worse  to  pick  out  than  fish-bones.  The  ice-cream  had  melted,  and 
there  was  no  vinegar  for  the  cold  meat,  except  what  was  in  my  boot,  and 
of  course  that  was  of  no  immediate  use.  The  music-teacher  spilled  a 
cup  of  hot  coffee  on  Maria  Ann's  head,  and  pulled  all  the  frizzles  out 
trying  to  wipe  off  the  coffee  with  his  handkerchief.  Then  I  sat  on  a  piece 
of  raapberry-pie,  and  spoiled  my  white  pants,  and  concluded  I  didn't  want 
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aoytliiQg  more.  I  bad  to  stand  up  against  a  tree  the  rest  of  the  after- 
nooD.  The  day  oflFered  considerable  variety,  compared  to  every-day  life, 
but  tbere  were  so  many  drawbacks  tliat  I  did  not  enjoy  it  so  much  aa  I 
migbt  bare  done. 


THE  LITTLE  CONQUEROR. 


CHARLES  F.  ADAU3. 


■WAS midnight;  not asoondwiu heard; 
Within  the  —"Papa!  won't 'ou'oot 
f  Au'  iee  mj  pooty  'itde  house? 
'   I  wi»'  'on  wouldn't  wead  'ou  book  " — 

"  Within  the  pklus,  where  the  king 
Upon  hie  couch  in  uiguish  lay  " — 
'P^l  Pft^/  I  wi«'  'on'd  turn 
Ao'  luiiTa  ft  'ittle  tnnt;  pUj — " 


"  No  gentle  hand  was  theie  to  bring 
The  cooling  draft,  or  bathe  bia  brow; 
Hia  eourtiera.  and  hia  pages  gone  "  — 
"  Turn,  papa,  turn ;  I  want  'ou  noui —  '* 

Down  goes  the  book  with  needless  force, 
And,  with  eipresaion  far  from  mild. 

With  sullen  air,  and  clouded  brow, 
I  seat  myself  betide  the  child. 
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Her  little,  trusting  eyes  of  blue 
With  mute  surprise  gaze  in  my  fjEbce, 

As  if,  in  its  expression,  stem, 
Reproof,  and  censure,  she  could  trace ; 

Anon  her  little  bosom  heaves, 
Her  rosy  lip  begins  to  curl; 


And,  with  a  quiy'ring  chin,  she  sobs ; 
"  Papa  don't  'uy  his  'itde  dirl  1" 

King,  palace,  book— all  are  forgot ; 

My  arms  are  'round  my  darling  thrown— 
The  thunder  cloud  has  burst,  and,  lo  I 

Tears  fall  and  mingle  with  her  own. 


PLEDGE  WITH  WINE. 


[ledge  with  wine — pledge  with  wine !  "  cried  the  young  and 
thoughtless  Harry  Wood.  "  Pledge  with  wine/'  ran  through  the 
brilliant  crowd. 

The  beautiful  bride  grew  pale — the  decisive  hour  had  come, 
jhe  pressed  her  white  hands  together,  and  the  leaves  of  her  bridal 
wreath  trembled  on  her  pure  brow;  her  breath  came  quicker,  her 
heart  beat  wilder.  From  her  childhood  she  had  been  most  solemnly 
opposed  to  the  use  of  all  wines  and  liquors. 

"  Yes,  Marion,  lay  aside  your  scruples  for  this  once,"  said  the  Judge, 
in  a  low  tone,  going  towards  his  daughter,  "  the  company  expect  it,  do  not 
so  seriously  infringe  upon  the  rules  of  etiquette ; — in  your  own  house  act 
as  you  please  ;  but  in  mine,  for  this  once  please  me." 

Every  eye  was  turned  towards  the  bridal  pair.  Marion's  principles 
were  well  known.  Henry  had  been  a  conviviaJist,  but  of  late  his  friends 
noticed  the  change  in  his  manners,  the  diflference  in  his  habits— and  to- 
night they  watched  him  to  see,  as  they  sneeringly  said,  if  he  was  tied  down 
to  a  woman's  opinion  so  soon. 

Pouring  a  brimming  beaker,  they  held  it  with  tempting  smiles  towards 
Marion.  She  was  very  pale,  though  more  composed,  and  her  hand  shook 
not,  as  smiling  back,  she  gratefully  accepted  the  crystal  tempter  and  raised 
it  to  her  lips.  But  scarcely  had  she  done  so,  when  every  hand  was  arrested 
by  her  piercing  exclamation  of  *'  Oh,  how  terrible !  "  "  What  is  it?  "  cried 
one  and  all,  thronging  together,  for  she  had  slowly  carried  the  glass  at 
arm's  length,  and  was  fixedly  regarding  it  as  though  it  were  some  hideous 

object. 

"  Wait,"  she  answered,  while  an  inspired  light  shone  from  her  dark 
eyes,  "  wait  and  I  will  tell  you.  I  see,"  she  added,  slowly  pointing  one 
jewelled  finger  at  the  sparkling  ruby  liquid,  "  a  sight  that  beggars  all  de- 
scription ;  and  yet  listen ;  I  will  paint  it  for  you  if  I  can :    It  is  a  lonely 
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spot;  tall  mountains,  crowned  with  verdure,  rise  in  awful  sublimity  around; 
a  river  runs  through,  and  bright  flowers  grow  to  the  water's  edge.  There 
is  a  thick,  warm  mist  that  the  sun  seeks  vainly  to  pierce ;  trees,  lofty  and 
beautiful,  wave  to  the  airy  motion  of  the  birds ;  but  there,  a  group  of 
Indians  gather;  they  flit  to  and  fro  with  something  like  sorrow  upon  their 
dark  brow ;  and  in  their  midst  lies  a  manly  form,  but  his  cheek,  how 
deathly;  his  eye  wild  with  the  fitful  fire  of  fever.  One  friend  stands  beside 
him,  nay,  I  should  say  kneels,  for  he  is  pillowing  that  poor  head  upon  hia 
breast. 

"  Genius  in  ruins.  Oh  I  the  high,  holy-looking  brow  !  Why  should 
death  mark  it,  and  he  so  young?  Look  how  he  throws  the  damp  curls  I  see 
him  clasp  his  hands !  .hear  his  thrilling  shrieks  for  life  I  mark  how  he 
clutches  at  the  form  of  his  companion,  imploring  to  be  saved.  Oh  I  hear 
him  call  piteously  his  father's  name ;  see  him  twine  his  fingers  together  as 
he  shrieks  for  his  sister — his  only  sister — the  twin  of  his  soul — weeping  for 
him  in  his  distant  native  land. 

"  See ! "  she  exclaimed,  while  the  bridal  party  shrank  back,  the  un- 
tasted  wine  trembling  in  their  faltering  grasp,  and  the  Judge  fell,  over- 
powered, upon  his  seat ;  "  see !  his  arms  are  lifted  to  heaven ;  he  prays, 
how  wildly,  for  mercy !  hot  fever  rushes  through  his  veins.  The  friend 
beside  him  is  weeping ;  awe-stricken,  the  dark  men  move  silently,  and 
leave  the  living  and  dying  together/' 

There  was  a  hush  in  that  princely  parlor,  broken  only  by  what  seemed 
a  smothered  sob,  from  some  manly  bosom.  The  bride  stood  yet  upright, 
with  quivering  lip,  and  tears  stealing  to  the  outward  edge  of  her  lashes. 
Her  beautiful  arm  had  lost  its  tension,  and  the  glass,  with  its  little  troubled 
red  waves,  came  slowly  towards  the  range  of  her  vision.  She  spoke  again ; 
every  lip  was  mute.  Her  voice  was  low,  faint,  yet  awfully  distinct:  she 
still  fixed  her  sorrowful  glance  upon  the  wine-cup. 

"It  is  evening  now;  the  great  white  moon  is  coming  up,  and  her 
beams  lay  gently  on  his  forehead.  He  moves  not;  his  eyes  are  set  in  their 
sockets ;  dim  are  their  piercing  glances ;  in  vain  his  friend  whispers  the 
name  of  father  and  sister — death  is  there.  Death !  and  no  soft  hand,  no 
gentle  voice  to  bless  and  soothe  him.  His  head  sinlts  back!  one  convulsive 
shudder !  he  is  dead !  " 

A  groan  ran  through  the  assembly,  so  vivid  was  her  description,  so 
unearthly  her  look,  so  inspired  her  manner,  that  what  she  described  seemed 
actually  to  have  taken  place  then  and  there.  They  noticed  also,  that  the 
bridegroom  hid  his  face  in  his  hands  and  was  weeping. 

"  Dead !  "  she  repeated  again,  her  lips  quivering  faster  and  faster,  and 
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her  voice  more  and  more  broken :  "and  there  they  scoop  him  a  grave;  and 
there  without  a  shroud,  they  lay  him  down  in  the  damp  reeking  earth. 
The  only  son  of  a  proud  father,  the  only  idolized  brother  of  a  fond  sister. 
And  he  sleeps  to-day  in  that  distant  country,  with  no  stone  to  mark  the 
spot.  There  he  lies — my  father's  son — my  own  twin  brother  !  a  victim  to 
this  deadly  poison."  "  Father,"  she  exclaimed,  turning  suddenly,  while  the 
tears  rained  down  her  beautiful  cheeks,  "  father,  shall  I  drink  it  now  ?  " 

The  form  of  the  old  Judge  was  convulsed  with  agony.  He  raised  his 
head,  but  in  a  smothered  voice  he  faltered — "  No,  no,  my  child,  in  (rod's 
name  no." 

She  lifted  the  glittering  goblet,  and  letting  it  suddenly  fall  to  the  floor 
it  was  dashed  into  a  thousand  pieces.  Many  a  tearful  eye  watched  her 
movements,  and  instantaneously  every  wine-glass  was  transferred  to  the 
marble  table  on  which  it  had  been  prepared.  Then,  as  she  looked  at  the 
fragments  of  crystal,  she  turned  to  the  company,  saying: — *'Let  no  friend, 
hereafter,  who  loves  me,  tempt  me  to  peril  my  soul  for  wine.  Not  firmer 
the  everlasting  hills  than  my  resolve,  God  helping  me,  never  to  touch  or 
taste  that  terrible  poison.  And  he  to  whom  I  have  given  my  hand ;  who 
watched  over  my  brother's  dying  form  in  that  last  solemn  hour,  and  buried 
the  dear  wanderer  there  by  the  river  in  that  land  of  gold,  will,  I  trust, 
sustain  me  in  that  resolve.     Will  you  not,  my  husband  ?  '* 

His  glistening  eyes,  his  sad,  sweet  smile  was  her  answer. 

The  Judge  left  the  room,  and  when  an  hour  later  he  returned,  and 
with  a  more  subdued  manner  took  part  in  the  entertainment  of  the  bridal 
guests,  no  one  could  fail  to  read  that  he,  too,  had  determined  to  dash  the 
enemy  at  once  and  forever  from  his  princely  rooms. 

Those  who  were  present  at  that  wedding,  can  never  forget  the  impres- 
sion so  solemnly  made.     Many  from  that  hour  forswore  the  social  glass. 


PAFA'S  LETTER 


WAS  sitting  in  my  study, 

Writing  lottera,  when  I  heard, 

**  Ploaso,  dear  mamma,  Mary  told  me 
Mamma  mustn't  be  'isturbed. 

••  But  I'se  tired  of  the  kitty, 
Want  some  ozzer  fing  to  do. 

Witing  letters,  is  'ou,  mamma? 
Tan't  I  wite  a  letter  too  ?" 


"  Not  now,  darling,  mamma's  busy  : 
Run  and  play  with  kitty,  now." 

"  No,  no,  mamma ;  me  wite  letter, 
Tan  if  'ou  will  show  me  how." 

I  would  paint  my  darling's  portrait 
As  his  sweet  eyes  searched  my  &ce — 

Hair  of  gold  and  eyes  of  azure, 
Form  of  childish,  witching  grace. 
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Bat  the  eager  fieu^e  was  clouded, 
As  I  slowly  shook  my  head, 

Till  I  said,  "  1*11  make  a  letter 
Of  you,  darling  boy,  instead." 

So  I  parted  back  the  tresses 
From  his  forehead  high  and  white, 

And  a  stamp  in  sport  I  pasted 
'Mid  its  waves  of  golden  light. 

Then  I  said,  '*  Now,  little  letter, 
Go  away  and  bear  good  news." 

And  I  smiled  as  down  the  staircase 
Clattered  loud  the  little  shoes. 

Leaving  me,  the  darling  hurried 
Down  to  Mary  in  his  glee, 
"  Mamma's  witing  lots  of  letters ; 
I'se  a  letter,  Mary — see !" 

No  one  heard  the  little  prattler, 
As  once  more  he  climbed  the  stair, 

Reached  his  little  cap  and  tippet, 
Standing  on  the  entry  stair. 

No  one  heard  the  front  door  open, 
No  one  saw  the  golden  hair, 

Ab  it  floated  o'er  hb  shoulders 
In  the  crisp  October  air. 

Down  the  street  the  baby  hastened 
Till  he  reached  the  office  door. 
"  Tee  a  letter  Mr.  Postman  ; 
Is  there  room  for  any  more  ? 

"  'Cause  dis  letter's  doin'  to  papa, 
Papa  lives  with  God,  'ou  know, 


Mamma  sent  me  for  a  letter. 
Does  'ou  fink  'at  I  tan  go?" 

But  the  clerk  in  wonder  answered, 
"  Not  to-day,  my  little  man," 
"  Den  rU  find  anozzer  office, 
'Cause  I  must  do  if  I  tan." 

Fain  the  clerk  would  have  detained  him, 
But  the  pleading  face  was  gone, 

And  the  little  feet  were  hastening — 
By  the  busy  crowd  swept  on. 

Suddenly  the  crowd  was  parted. 
People  fled  to  left  and  right. 

As  a  pair  of  maddened  horses 
At  the  moment  dashed  in  sight. 

No  one  saw  the  baby  figure — 
No  one  saw  the  golden  hair, 

Till  a  voice  of  frightened  sweetness 
Rang  out  on  the  autumn  air. 

'Twas  too  late — a  moment  only 
Stood  the  beauteous  vision  there, 

Then  the  little  face  lay  lifeless. 
Covered  o'er  with  golden  hair. 

Reverently  they  raised  my  darling. 
Brushed  away  the  curls  of  gold. 

Saw  the  stamp  upon  the  forehead, 
Growing  now  so  icy  cold. 

Not  a  mark  the  face  disfigured, 
Showing  where  a  hoof  had  trod  ; 

But  the  little  life  was  ended — 
••  Papa's  letter"  was  with  God. 


SEWING  ON  A  BUTTON. 


J.  M.  BAILEY. 


jT  is  bad  enough  to  see  a  bachelor  sew  on  a  button,  but  ho  is  the 
embodiment  of  grace  alongside  of  a  married  man.  Necessity  has 
compelled  experience  in  the  case  of  the  former,  but  the  latter  has 
always  depended  upon  some  one  else  for  this  service,  and  fortunately, 
for  the  sake  of  society,  it  is  rarely  he  is  obliged  to  resort  to  the  needle 
himselfl     Sometimes  the  patient  wife  scalds  her  right  hand,  or  runs  a 
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sliver  under  the  nail  of  the  index  finger  of  that  hand,  and  it  is  then  the 
man  clutches  the  needle  around  the  neck,  and  forgetting  to  tie  a  knot  in 
the  thread  commences  to  put  on  the  button.  It  is  always  in  the  morning, 
and  from  five  to  twenty  minutes  after  he  is  expected  to  be  down  street. 
He  lays  the  button  exactly  on  the  site  of  its  predecessor,  and  pushes  the 
needle  through  one  eye,  and  carefully  draws  the  thread  after,  leaving 
about  three  inches  of  it  sticking  up  for  leeway.  He  says  to  himself, — 
"  Well,  if  women  don't  have  the  easiest  time  I  ever  see."  Then  he  comes 
back  the  other  way,  and  gets  the  needle  through  the  cloth  well  enough, 
and  lays  himself  out  to  find  the  eye,  but  in  spite  of  a  great  deal  of  patient 
jabbing,  the  needle  point  persists  in  bucking  against  the  solid  parts  of 
that  button,  and  finally,  when  he  loses  patience,  his  fingers  catch  the 
thread,  and  that  three  inches  he  had  left  to  hold  the  button  slips  through 
the  eye  in  a  twinlding,  and  the  button  rolls  leisurely  across  the  floor. 
He  picks  it  up  without  a  single  remark,  out  of  respect  to  his  children, 
and  makes  another  attempt  to  fasten  it.  This  time  when  coming  back 
with  the  needle  he  keeps  both  the  thread  and  button  from  slipping  by 
covering  them  with  his  thumb,  and  it  is  out  of  regard  for  that  part  of 
him  that  he  feels  around  for  the  eye  in  a  very  careful  and  judicious 
manner ;  but  eventually  losing  his  philosophy  as  the  search  becomes  more 
and  more  hopeless,  he  falls  to  jabbing  about  in  a  loose  and  savage  manner, 
and  it  is  just  then  the  needle  finds  the  opening,  and  comes  up  through 
the  button  and  part  way  through  his  thumb  with  a  celerity  that  no 
human  ingenuity  can  guard  against.  Then  he  lays  down  the  things,  with 
a  few  familiar  quotations,  and  presses  the  injured  hand  between  his  knees, 
and  then  holds  it  under  the  other  arm,  and  finally  jams  it  into  his  mouth, 
and  all  the  while  he  prances  about  the  floor,  and  calls  upon  heaven  and 
earth  to  witness  that  there  has  never  been  anything  like  it  since  the 
world  was  created,  and  howls,  and  whistles,  and  moans,  and  sobs.  After 
awhile,  he  calms  down,  and  puts  on  his  pants,  and  fastens  them  together 
with  a  stick,  and  goes  to  his  business  a  changed  man. 


LIFE  FROM  DEA  TK 


HORATIUS   BONAR. 


HE  star  is  not  extinguished  when  it  seta  '.  The  river  is  not  lost,  when,  o'er  the  rock, 
Upon  the  dull  horizon  ;  it  but  goes     1       It  pours  its  flood  into  the  abyss  below ; 
To  shine  in  other  skies,  then  reappear  .  Its  scattered    force    re-gathering  from  the 

shock, 
It  hastens  onward  with  yet  fuller  flow. 


In  ours,   as  fresh   as  when  it  first 
arose. 


BETTY  AND  THE  BEAR. 


Ih  bright  mn  dies  not,  when  the  ehoding 

Of  the  Klipsing  mooQ  obecarea  ita  raj 
ItitlUiiihiuiDg  on:  and  aoon  to  oa 
Will  bnnt  nndimmed  into  the  joy  of  day. 

The  lil;  dies  not,  when  both  flower  and  leaf 
Fide,  and  are  strewed  upon  the  chill,  sad 
groUDd: 

Ooaedom  for  shelter  to  its  mother-earth, 
'Ivill  rise,  re-bloom,  and  shed  itA  fragrance 


The   fiae 


I  has  not  perished,  when  the 


t,  when  it  leave* 


the 


The  dew-drop  diei 
dower. 

And  paMes  npward  on  the  beam  of  morn ; 
It  dots  bat  hide  itself  in  light  on  high. 

To  in  loved  flower  at  twilight,  to  retarn. 


Seises  npon  it  with  consaming  glow  ; 
In  freshened  splendor  it  comes  forth  anew. 
To  sparkle  on   (he  monarch's   throne  or 

Thus  in  the  quiet  joy  of  kindly  trust, 
We  bid  each  parting  eaint  a  brief  fara- 

Weepiog,  yet  smiling,  we  commit  their  dost 
To  the  safe  keeping  of  the  silent  cell. 

The  day  of  re-»ppearing !  how  it  speeds ' 
He  who  is  true  and  faithful  fpeaks  the 

Then  shall  we  ever  be  with  those  we  love — 
Then  shall  we  be  forever  with  the  Lord. 


BETTY  AND  THE  BEAR. 


|N  a  pioneer's  cabin  out  West,  so  thej  eay, 
A  great  big  black  griulj  trotted  one 

And  seated  himself  on  the  hearth,  and 


The  lord  of  the  mansion  awobe  from  bis  sleep. 
And,  hearing  a  racket,  he  ventured  to  peep 
Just  out  in  the  kitchen,  to  see  what  was  there. 
And  was  scared  to  behold  a  great  grinlj 

So  he  screamed  in  alarm  to  his  slumbering 

"Thar's  abarin  thekitchingaabig'sacow!" 
"  A  what?"     "  Why  a  bar !"  "  Well,  murder 

him,  then !" 
"  Yes,  Betty,  I  will,  if  you'll  first  venture  in." 
So  Betty  leaped  up,  and  the  poker  she  seized. 
While  her  man  shut  the  door,  and  against  it 

he  equeeied. 

As  Betty  then  laid  on  the  griuly  her  blows. 
Now  on  his  forehead,  and  now  on  his  nose. 
Her  man  through  the  key-hole  kept  shouting 

"Well  done,  my  brave  Betty,  now  hit  hiit 


on  the  ribs,  now  a  knock  on  I 
with  the  poker,  and  poke  his  e; 


Now  a  rap 

Now  poke  ' 

3o,  with  rapping  and  poking,  poor  Betty 

At  last  kid  Sir  Bruin  as  dead  as  a  stone. 


THE  FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS. 


Now  vihea  the  old  nuui  uw  the  b«u-  wm  no 
He  veDtured  to  poke  hii  nose  out  of  th* 
And  there  was  the  grialf ,  Btrotched  on  th« 

Then  off  to  tlie  neighbora  he  hastened    to 

tell 
All  (he  wonderful  things  (hat  that  moming 

befell ; 
And    he    published    the    marvel  Ions    norf 

How  '■  me  and  my  Betty  jiat  Blaughtared  a 

0  yes,  come  and  eee,  all  the  neighbors  ber 

aid  it. 
Cnme   see  what  wo  did,  itB  and  Bettf,  w« 

did  iL" 


TffE  FREEDOM  OF  TEE  PRESS. 

JOHN   MILTON. 

ORDS  and  Commons  of  England  !  consider  what  nation  it  is  whereof 

ye  are,  and  whereof  yc  are  the  govoriiora ;  a  nation  not  slow  and 
1,  but  of  a  qniok,  ingenious,  and  pierctnj^  spirit ;  acute  to  invent, 

subtile  and  sinewy  to  discourse,  n'lt  beneath   the  reach  of  any 

point  that  human  capacity  can  soar  to. 

Methinka  I  see  in  my  mind  a  noble  and  puissant  nation  rousing 
herself  like  a  strong  man  after  sleep,  and  shaking  her  invincible  locks ; 
methinks  I  see  her  as  an  eagle  mewing  lier  mighty  youth,  and  kindling 
her  undazzled'  eyes  at  the  full  mid-day  beam  ;  purging  and  unsealing  her 
long-abused  sight  at  the  fountain  itself  of  heavenly  radiance;  while  the 
whole  noise  of  timorous  and  flocking  birds,  with  those  also  that  love  the 
twilight,  flutter  about,  amazed  at  what  she  means. 

Though  all  the  winds  of  doctrine  were  let  loose  to  play  upon  the 
earth,  so  Truth  Iw  in  the  field,  we  do  injuriously,  by  licensing  and  pro- 
hibiting, to  misdoubt  lier  strength.  Let  her  and  falsehood  grapple ; 
whoever  knew  Truth  put  to  the  worse  in  a  free  and  open  encounter? 
Her  confuting  is  the  best  and  surest  suppressing.  He  who  hears  what 
praying  there  is  for  light  and  clear  knowledge  to  Vje  sent  down  among  U!>, 
would  think  of  other  matters  to  be  constituted  beyond  the  disclpUne  of 
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Geneva,  framed  and  fabricked  already  to  our  hands.  Yet  when  the  new 
light  which  we  beg  for  shines  in  upon  us,  there  be  who  envy  and  oppose, 
if  it  come  not  first  in  at  their  casements.  What  a  collusion  is  this,  when  as 
we  are  exhorted  by  the  wise  men  to  use  diligence,  "  to  seek  for  wisdom  as 
for  hidden  treasures,"  early  and  late,  that  another  order  shall  enjoin  us  to 
know  nothing  but  by  statute!  When  a  man  hath  been  laboring  the 
hardest  labor  in  the  deep  mines  of  knowledge,  hath  furnished  out  his 
findings  in  all  their  equipage,  drawn  forth  his  reasons,  as  it  were  a  battle 
ranged,  scattered  and  deffeated  all  objections  in  his  way,  calls  out  his 
adversary  into  the  plain,  offers  him  the  advantage  of  wind  and  sun,  if  he 
please,  only  that  he  may  try  the  matter  by  dint  of  argument;  for  his 
opponents  then  to  skulk,  to  lay  ambushments,  to  keep  a  narrow  bridge  of 
hcensing  where  the  challenger  should  pass,  though  it  be  valor  enough  in 
soldiership,  is  but  weakness  and  cowardice  in  the  wars  of  Truth.  For 
who  knows  not  that  Truth  is  strong,  next  to  the  Almighty?  She  needs 
DO  policies,  nor  stratagems,  nor  licensings,  to  make  her  victorious ;  those 
are  the  shifts  and  the  defences  that  error  uses  against  her  power;  give  her 
but  room,  and  do  not  bind  her  when  she  sleeps. 


A  ULD  ROBIN  GRA  Y. 


ANNE   BARNARD. 


\My  Anne  Barnard,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Balcarres,  was  bom  in  1760.  Robin  Gray  chanced  to 
^  the  name  of  a  shepherd  at  Balcarreti.  While  8he  wus  writing  this  ballad,  a  little  sister  looked  in  on 
h^r-  **  What  more  shall  I  do,"  Anne  asked,  "  to  trouble  a  poor  girl  ?  I've  sent  her  Jamie  to  sea,  broken 
beriither'A  arm,  made  her  mother  ill,  and  given  her  an  old  roan  for  a  lover.  There's  room  in  the  four 
lines  for  one  sorrow  more.  What  shall  it  be?"  "Steal  the  cow,  sister  Anne."  Accordingly  the  cow 
»M  itoien. 

The  neoond  part,  it  is  said,  was  written  to  please  her  mother,  who  often  a^ked  "  how  that  unlackf 
^3<iness  of  Jeanie  and  Jamie  ended." 

FIKST   PART. 


iHEN   the  sheep  are  in  the  faald, 

when  the  kyc's  a'  at  hame, 
And  a'  the  weary  warld  to  rest  are 

gane, 
The  woes  o'  my  heart  fa'  in  showers 

frae  my  e'e, 
Unkent  by  my  gndeman,  wha  sleeps  ' 

sound  by  me.  '        ^^^  hadna  been  gane  a  twelvemonth  and  a 

Toimg  Jamie  lo*ed  me  weel,  and  sought  me  |  When  my  father  brake  his  arm,  and  the  cow 
for  his  bride,  I  was  stown  away ; 

12 


But  saving  a  crown  he  had  naething  else 

beside ; 
To  mak  the  crown  a  pound  my  Jamie  gae<i 

to  sea, 
And  the  crown  and  the  pound — ^they  were 

baith  for  me. 
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My  mother  she  fell  sick — ^my  Jamie  was  at  seoohd  part. 

sea —  The  winter  was  come,   'twas    simmer    nae 

And  auld  Robm  Qray  came  a-coorting  me.  mair, 

And,  trembling,  the  leaves  were  fleeing  thro' 
My  father  coaldna  work,  my  mother  couldna  |  th'  air  • 

®P^^'  I  •*  0  winter,"  says  Jeanie,  "  we  kindly  agree. 

I  toiled  day  and   night,  but  their  bread  I  '  Yot  the  sun  he  looks  wae  when   he  shines 

couldna  win  ;  ^pQ^^  n^^  » 

Auld  Rob  maintained  them  baith,  and,  wi' 

tears  in  his  e'e,  \  Nae  longer  she  mourned,  her  tears  were  a 

Said,  "Jeanie,  for  their  sakes,  will  ye  no  ,  spent. 


marry  me 


«> 


Despair  it  was  come,  and  she  thought  it  con- 
tent— 
My  heart  it  said  na.  and  I  looked  for  Jamie     g^e  thought  it  content,  but  her  cheek  it  grew 

back,  pj^lg^ 

But  hard  blew  the  winds,  and  his  ship  was  a      ^nd  she  bent  like  a  lily  broke  down  by  the 

wrack;  j  gale. 

His  ship  was  a  wrack — why  didna  Jamie 

dec?  i  Her  father  was  vexed  and  her  mother  was 

Or  why  am  I  spared  to  cry,  Wae  i?  me  ?  :  wae. 

But  pensive  and  silent  was  auld  Robin  Gray; 
My  father  urged  me  eair— my  mother  didna     He  wandered  his  lane,  and  his  face  it  grew 

speak,  I  lean, 

But  she  lookit  in  my  face  till  my  heart  was  ,  Like  the  side  of  a  brae  where  the  torrent  has 

like  to  break ;  j  ^^en. 

They  gied  him  my  hand-my  heart  was  in  j  ^^  ^^^^  ^  j^^  bed-nae  physic  he  sought, 

sea  g^^  ordered  his  friends  all  around   to   be 

And  so  Robin  Gray  he  was  gudeman  to  me.  ,         t  ,  ^ 

Wliile  Jeanie  supported  his  head  in  its  place. 
I  hadna  been  his  wife  a  week  but  only  four,  !  jj^r  tears  trickled  down,  and  they  fell  on  his 
WTien,  mournfu'  as  I  sat  on  the  stane  at  my  ^  £^^,g 

door, 
I  eaw  my  Jamie's  ghaist,  for  I  couldna  think     "  ^^-  K'*"  '^  '^"'  J*""'®'"  '^^  »»«  ^''  » 


it  he. 


groan. 


Till  he  said,  •'  I'm  come  hame,  love,  to  marry     "  ^*°^  ^^  ^^'^^  ^^^^  8orrow-the  truth  maun 
the^."  !  be  known; 

I  Send  round  for  your  neighbors,  my  hoar  it 

Oh !  sair,  sair  did  we  greet,  and  mickle  say  |  draws  near, 

I  And  I've  that  to  tell  that  it's  fit  a'  should 

I  gied  him  ae  ki?s  and  bade  him  gang  awa*.     i  near. 

I  wish  that  I  were  dead,  but  I'm  no  like  to,,  y,,,       ,,.        ^ju     —  j 

•  "I  lo ed  and  I  courted  her  mony  a  day, 

^     \   \        .  .    ,     ,        T,  '  The  auld  folks  were  for  me,  but  still  she  said 

For  the  mv  heart  is  broken,  I  m  young — 

^     ,    •     ,  "^       °       .  nay; 

w  ae  a  me .  i  j  ^entna  o*  Jamie,  nor  yet  of  her  vow, 

I  In  mercy  forgive  me^'twas  I  stole  the  cow. 
'I  gang  like  a  ghaist.  and  I  carena  to  spin, 

I  darena  think  on  Jamie,  for  that  would  be  a  |  "I  cared  not  for  Crummie,  I  thought  but  o' 

sin,  thee — 


But  I'll  do  my  best  a  gude  wife  to  be. 
For  oh  !  Robin  Gray  he  is  kind  to  mo. 


I  thought  it  was  Crummie  stood  'twixt  yon 
and  me ; 
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While  she  fed  your  parents,  oh,  did  you  not 

aay 
You  never   would   marry  wi*  auld    Eobin 

Gray? 

**  Bat  ncknees  at  hame  and  want  at  the  door, 
Yon  gied  me  your  hand,  while  your  heart  it 

was  sore ; 
I  law  it  was  sore, — ^why  took  I  her  hand  ? 
Oh,  that  was  a  deed  to  my  shame  o'er  the 

land! 

"  How  truth  soon  or  late  comes  to  open  day- 
light ! 

For  Jamie  cam'  back,  and  your  cheek  it  grew 
white — 

White,  white  grew  your  cheek,  but  aye  true 
unto  me — 

Ay,  Jeanie,  I'm  thankfu' — I'm  thankfu*  to 
dee. 

•  , 

"li  Jamie  come  here  yet  ?  " — and  Jamie  they 

saw — 

"I've  injured  you  sair,  lad,  so  leave  you 
my  a'; 


Be  kind  to  my  Jeanie,  and  soon  may  it  be ; 
Waste  nae  time,  my  dauties,  in  mourning  for 


»» 


me. 


They  kissed  his  cauld  hands,  and  a  smile  o'er 

his  face 
Seemed  hopefu'  of  being  accepted  by  grace ; 
•'  Oh,  doubtna,"  said  Jamie,  "  forgi'en  he  will 

be — 
Wha  wouldna  bo  tempted,  my  love,  to  win 

thee  ? " 

The  first  days  were  dowie  while  time  slipt 

awa. 
But  saddest  and  sairest  to  Jeanie  o*  a' 
Was    thinkin'  she  couldna  be  honest  and 

right. 
Wi'  tears  in  her  e'e  while  her  heart  was  sae 

light. 

But  nae  guile  had  she,  and  her  sorrow  away, 
The  wife  o'  her  Jamie,  the  tear  couldna  stay ; 
A  bonnie  wee  bairn — the  auld  folks  by  the 

fire — 
Oh,  now  she  has  a'  that  her  heart  can  desire. 


POETRY  AND  MYSTERY  OF  THE  SEA, 


DR.  OREENWOOD. 


^JMffFi  sea  is  liis,  and  He  made  it/'  cries  the  Psalmist  of  Israel,  in  one 
of  those  bursts  of  enthusiasm  in  which  he  so  often  expresses  the 
whole  of  a  vast  subject  by  a  few  simple  words.  Whose  else,  in- 
deed, could  it  be,  and  by  whom  else  could  it  have  been  made? 
Who  else  can  heave  its  tides  and  appoint  its  bounds  ?  Who  else  can 
urge  its  mighty  waves  to  madness  with  the  breath  and  wings  of 
the  tempest,  and  then  speak  to  it  again  in  a  master's  accents  and 
bid  it  be  still  ?  Who  else  could  have  peopled  it  with  its  countless  inhabi- 
tants, and  caused  it  to  bring  forth  its  various  productions,  and  filled  it 
from  its  deepest  bed  to  its  expanded  surface,  filled  it  from  its  centre  to  its 
remotest  shores,  filled  it  to  the  brim  with  beauty  and  mystery  and  power  ? 
Majestic  Ocean  1  Glorious  Sea!  No  created  being  rules  thee  or  made 
thee. 
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What  is  there  more  sublime  than  the  trackless,  desert,  all-surroundiLg, 
unfathomable  sea?  What  is  there  more  peacefully  sublime  thaJi  the  calm, 
geutly-heaviug.  silent  sea?  What  is  there  more  terribly  sublime  than  the 
angry,  dashing,  foaming  aea?  Power — resistless,  overwhelming  power — 
is   its  attribute   and   its  expression,  whether   in   the   careless,  conscious 


grandeur  of  its  deep  rest,,  or  the  wild  tumult  of  its  excited  wrath.  It  ia 
awful  when  its  crested  waves  rise  up  to  make  a  compact  with  the  black 
clouds  and  the  howling  winds,  and  the  thundi>r  and  the  thunderbolt,  and 
they  sweep  on,  in  the  joy  of  their  dread  alliance,  to  do  the  Almighty's 
bidding.  And  it  is  awful,  too,  when  it  stretches  its  broad  level  out  to 
meet  in  quiet  union  the  bendetJ  sky,  and  show  in  the  line  of  meeting  the 
vast  rotundity  of  the  world.  There  is  majesty  in  its  wide  expanse,  sepa- 
rating ami  em^losing  the  great  continents  of  the  earth,  occupying  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  pt^netrating  the  land  with  its  baj-s 
and  secondaiy  seas,  ami  receiving  the  constantly-pouring  tribute  of  every 
river,  of  every  shore.  There  is  majesty  in  ite  fulness,  never  diminishing 
and  never  incrciising.  There  is  majesty  in  its  integrity, — for  its  whole 
vast  substance  i.'i  uniform  in  its  local  unity,  for  there  is  but  one  ocean,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  any  one  maritime  spot  may  visit  the  inhabitants  of  any 
other  in  the  wide  world.     Its  depth  is  sublime :  who  can  sound  it  ?    lis 
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Strength  is  sublime:  what  fabric  of  man  can  resist  it?  Its  voice  is  sub- 
lime, whether  in  the  prolonged  song  of  its  ripple  or  the  stern  music  of  its 
roar, — whether  it  utters  its  hollow  and  melancholy  tones  within  a  labyrinth 
of  wave-worn  caves,  or  thundera  at  the  base  of  some  huge  promontory,  or 
beats  against  a  toiling  vessel's  sides,  lulling  the  voyager  to  rest  with  the 
strains  of  its  wild  monotony,  or  dies  away,  in  the  calm  and  fading  twilight, 
in  gentle  murmurs  on  some  sheltered  shore. 

The  sea  possesses  beauty,  in  richness,  of  its  own ;  it  borrows  it  from 
earth,  and  air,  and  heaven.  The  clouds  lend  it  the  various  dyes  of  their 
wardrobe,  and  throw  down  upon  it  the  broad  masses  of  their  shadows  as 
they  go  sailing  and  sweeping  by.  The  rainbow  laves  in  it  its  many -colored 
feet.  The  sun  loves  to  visit  it,  and  the  moon  and  the  glittering  brother- 
hood of  planets  and  stars,  for  they  delight  themselves  in  its  beauty.  The 
sunbeams  return  from  it  in  showers  of  diamonds  and  glances  of  fire ;  the 
moonbeams  find  in  it  a  patliway  of  silver,  where  they  dance  to  and  fro, 
with  the  breezes  and  the  waves,  through  the  livelong  night.  It  has  a 
light,  too,  of  its  own, — a  soft  and  sparkling  light,  rivaling  the  stars ;  and 
often  does  the  ship  which  cuts  its  surface  leave  streaming  behind  a  Milky 
Way  of  dim  and  uncertain  lustre,  like  that  which  is  shining  dimly  above. 
It  harmonizes  in  its  forms  and  sounds  both  with  the  night  and  the  day.  It 
cheerfully  reflects  the  light,  and  it  unites  solemnly  with  the  darkness.  It 
imparts  sweetness  to  the  music  of  men,  and  grandeur  to  the  thunder  of 
heaven.  What  landscape  is  so  beautiful  as  one  upon  the  borders  of  the 
sea?  The  spirit  of  its  loveliness  is  from  the  waters  where  it  dwells  and 
rests,  singing  its  spells  and  scattering  its  charms  on  all  the  coasts.  What 
rocks  and  clifis  are  so  glorious  as  those  which  are  washed  by  the  chafing 
sea?  What  groves  and  fields  and  dwellings  are  so  enchanting  as  those 
which  stand  by  the  reflecting  sea  ? 

There  is  mystery  in  the  sea.  There  is  mystery  in  its  depths.  It  is 
unfathomed,  and,  perhaps,  unfathomable.  Who  can  tell,  who  shall  know, 
how  near  its  pits  run  down  to  the  central  core  of  the  world  ?  Who  can 
tell  what  wells,  what  fountains,  are  there,  to  which  the  fountains  of  the 
earth  are  but  drops  ?  Who  shall  say  whence  the  ocean  derives  those  in- 
exhaustible supplies  of  salt  which  so  impregnate  its  watei*s  that  all  the 
rivers  of  the  earth,  pouring  into  it  from  the  time  of  the  creation,  have  not 
heen  able  to  freshen  them  ?  What  undescribed  monsters,  what  unimagi- 
nable shapes,  may  be  roving  in  the  profoundest  places  of  the  sea,  never 
seeking— and  perhaps  never  able  to  seek — the  upper  waters  and  expose 
themselves  to  the  gaze  of  man!  What  glittering  riches,  what  heaps  of 
gold,  what  stores  of  gems,  there  must  bo  scattered  in  lavish  profusion  in 
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the  ocean's  lowest  bed !  What  spoils  from  all  climatea,  what  works  of  art 
from  all  lands,  have  been  engulfed  hj  the  insatiable  and  reckless  waves  I 
Who  shall  go  down  to  examine  and  reclaim  this  uncounted  and  idle  wealth? 
Who  bears  the  keys  of  the  deep  ? 

And  oh  I  yet  more  affecting  to  the  heart  and  mysterions  to  the 
mind,  what  companies  of  human  beings  are  locked  up  in  that  wide,  welter- 
ing, unsearchable  grave  of  the  sea !  Where  are  the  bodies  of  those  lost 
ones  over  wliora  the  melancholy  waves  alone  have  been  chanting  requiem  ? 


What  shrouds  were  wrapped  round  the  limbs  of  beauty,  and  of  manhood, 
and  of  placid  infancy,  when  they  were  laid  on  the  dark  floor  of  that  secret 
tomb  ?  Where  ai-e  the  bones,  the  relies,  of  the  brave  and  the  timid,  the 
good  and  the  bad,  the  parent,  the  child,  the  wife,  the  husband,  the  brother, 
the  sister,  the  lover,  which  have  been  tossed  and  scattered  and  buried  by 
the  washing,  wasting,  wiindering  sea?  The  journeying  winds  may  sigh  as 
year  after  year  they  pass  over  their  beds.  The  solitary  rain-cloud  may 
weep  in  darknesss  over  the  mingled  remains  which  lie  strewed  in  that  un- 
wonted cemetery.  But  who  shall  tell  the  bereaved  to  what  spot  their 
affections  may  cling?     And  where  shall  human  tears  be  shed  throughout 
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that  solemn  sepulchre  ?  It  is  mystery  all.  When  shall  it  be  resolved  ? 
Who  shall  find  it  out  ?  Who  but  He  to  whom  the  wildest  waves  listen 
reverently,  and  to  whom  all  nature  bows ;  He  who  shall  one  day  speak,  and 
be  heard  in  ocean's  profoundest  caves ;  to  whom  the  deep,  even  the  lowest 
ieep,  shall  give  up  its  dead ;  when  the  sun  shall  sicken,  and  the  earth  and 
the  isles  shall  languish,  and  the  heavens  be  rolled  together  like  a  scroll, 
and  there  shall  be  no  more  sea ! 


A  FIRST  SORRO  W, 


ADELAIDE   ANNE    rROCTOR. 


RISE !  this  day  shall  fihine 
Forevermore. 
To  thee  a  star  divine 

On  Time's  dark  shore. 

Till  now  thy  soul  has  been 
All  glad  and  gay ; 

Bid  it  awake,  and  look 
At  grief  to-day ! 

No  shade  has  come  between 

Thee  and  the  sun ; 
Like  some  long  childish  dream 

Thy  life  has  run  : 

Bat  now  the  stream  has  reached 

A  dark,  deep  sea, 
And  Sorrow,  dim  and  crowned 

Is  waiting  thee. 

Each  of  God's  soldiers  bears 
A  sword  divine : 


Stretch  out  thy  trembling  hands 
To-day  for  thine! 

To  each  anointed  priest 
God's  summons  came : 

0  Soul,  he  speaks  to-day. 
And  calls  thy  name. 

Then,  with  slow,  reverent  step, 

And  beating  heart, 
From  out  thy  joyous  days 

Thou  must  depart, 

And,  leaving  all  behind, 

Come  fortli  alone, 
To  join  the  chosen  band 

Around  the  throne. 

Raise  up  thine  eyes — be  strong. 

Nor  cast  away 
The  crown  that  God  has  given 

Thy  soul  to-day ! 


MY  CO  UNTR  Y. 


JAMES    MONTGOMERY. 


[£BE  is  a  land,  of  every  land  the 
^^  pride, 

^^^  Beloved  by  Heaven  o'er  all  the  world 

^  beside, 

f     Where  brighter  suns  dispense  serener 

1  light. 

And  milder  moons  imparadise  the  night ; 
A  land  of  beauty,  virtue,  valor,  truth, 
Time-tatored  age,  and  love-exalted  youth: 


The  wandering  mariner,  whose  eye  explores 
The  wealthiest  isles,  the  most  enchanting 

shores, 
View^s  not  a  realm  bo  bountiful  and  fair, 
Nor  breathes  the  spirit  of  a  purer  air. 
In  every  clime,  the  magnet  of  his  soul, 
Touched  by  remembrance,  trembles  to  that 

pole; 
For  in  this  land  of  Heaven's  peculiar  race 
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The  heritage  of  nature's  noblest  grace, 
There  is  a  spot  of  earth  supremely  blest, 
A  dearer,  sweeter  spot  than  all  the  rest, 
Where  man,  creation's  tyrant,  casts  aside 
His  sword  and  sceptre,  pageantry  and  pride. 
While  in  his  softened  looks  benignly  blend 
The   sire,  the   son,  the   husband,  brother, 

friend. 
Here  woman  reigns ;  the  mother,  daughter, 

wife, 
Strew  with  fresh  flowers  the  narrow  way  of 

life: 
In  the  clear  heaven  of  her  delightful  eye. 
An  angel-guard  of  love  and  graces  lie ; 
Around  her  knees  domestic  duties  meet, 


And  fireside  pleasures  gambol  at  her  feet. 
**  Where  shall  that  land,  that  spot  of  eartt 

be  found  ? " 
Art  thou  a  man  ? — a  patriot  ? — ^look  around , 
0,  thou  shalt    find,  howe'er  thy  footstep* 

roam. 
That  land  thy  country,  and  that  spot  thi 

home! 

Man,  through  all  ages  of  revolving  time, 
Unchanging  man,  in  every  varying  clime 
Deems  his  own  land  of  every  land  the  pride, 
Beloved  by  Heaven  o'er  all  the  world  beside; 
His  home  the  spot  of  earth  supremely  blest. 
A  dearer,  sweeter  spot  than  all  the  rest 
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DR.    GEORGE    BERKELEY. 


jNDUSTRY  is  the  natural  sure  way  to  success;  this  is  so  true,  that  it 
is  impossible  an  industrious  free  people  should  want  the  necessaries 
25^  and  comforts  of  life,  or  an  idle  enjoy  them  under  any  form  of  govern- 
V  ment.  Money  is  so  far  useful  to  the  public,  as  it  promoteth  industry, 
and  credit  having  the  same  eflfect,  is  of  the  same  value  with  money;  but 
money  or  credit  circulating  through  a  nation  from  hand  to  hand,  without 
producing  labor  and  industry  in  the  inhabitants,  is  direct  gaming. 

It  is  not  impossible  for  cunning  men  to  make  such  plausible  schemes, 
as  may  draw  those  who  are  less  skilful  into  their  own  and  the  public  ruin. 
But  surely  there  is  no  man  of  sense  and  honesty  but  must  see  and  own, 
whether  he  understands  the  game  or  not,  that  it  is  an  evident  folly  for 
any  people,  instead  of  prosecuting  the  old  honest  methods  of  industry  and 
frugality,  to  sit  down  to  a  pubUc  gaming-table  and  play  ofiF  their  money 
one  to  another. 

The  more  methods  there  are  in  a  state  for  acquiring  riches  without 
industry  or  merit,  the  loss  there  will  be  of  either  in  that  state:  this  is  as 
evident  as  the  ruin  that  attends  it.  Besides,  when  money  is  shifted  from 
hand  to  hand  in  such  a  blind  fortuitous  manner,  that  some  men  shall  from 
nothing  acquire  in  an  instant  vast  estates,  without  the  least  desert;  while 
others  are  as  suddenly  stripped  of  plentiful  fortunes,  and  left  on  the  parish 
by  their  own  avarice  and  credulity,  what  can  be  hoped  for  on  the  one 
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hand  but  abandoned  luxury  and  wantonness,  or  on  the  other  but  extreme 
madness  and  despair  I 

In  short,  all  projects  for  growing  rich  by  sudden  and  extraordinary 
methods,  as  they  operate  violently  on  the  passions  of  ineu,  and  encourage 
them  to  despise  the  slow  moderate  gains  that  are  to  be  m^ulc  by  an  hono.^t 
iDduatry,  must  be  ruinous  to  the  public,  and  even  the  winners  themseivee 
will  at  length  be  involved  in  the  public  ruin.    .     .    . 

God  grant  the  time  bo  not  near  when  men  shall  say,  "This  island  was 
oooe  inhabited  by  a  religious,  brave,  sincere  people,  of  plain,  uncorrupt 
mamera,  respecting  inbred  worth  rather  than  titles  and  appearances, 
aaHertoiB  of  liberty,  lovers  of  their  country,  jealous  of  their  own  rights. 
udnnwUling  to  infringe  the  rights  of  others;  improvers  of  learning  and 
oiefiil  arts,  enemies  to  luxury,  tender  of  other  men's  lives,  and  prodigal  of 
thair  own;  inferior  in  nothing  to  the  old  Greeks  or  Romans,  and  superior 
to  each  of  those  people  in  the  perfections  of  the  other.  Such  were  our 
anoeBtora  during  their  rise  and  greatness;  but  they  degenerated,  grew 
servile  flatterers  of  men  in  power,  adopted  Epicurean  notions,  became 
venal,  corrupt,  injurious,  which  drew  upon  them  the  hatred  of  God  and 
man,  and  occasioned  their  final  ruin." 
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O.   WEATHERLY. 


'N  the  wall  it  hung  where  all  might 
see  * 
A  living  picture — bo   tlie  peojile 

sftid — 
A  type  of  grandeur,  strength  and 
majesty — 

"  A  lion's  head." 

Y«t,  if  yon  gaxed  awhile,  yon  seemed  to  see 
The  eyes  grow  strangely  sad,  that  should 
have  raged; 
And,  lo  1  your  thoughts  took  shape  uncon- 
icioasly — 

"  A  lion  caged." 

Tea  nw  the  living  type  behind  his  bars, 
Hii  eyes  so  sad  with  mute  reproach,  but 
■till 
A  very  Kin;;,  as  when  beneath  the  stars 
He  roved  at  wilL 


And  then  your  thoughts  took  further  ground, 
and  ran 
From  real  to  ideal,  till  at  length 
The  lion  caged  seemed  but  the  type  of  man 
In  his  best  strength ; 

Man^'grand,  majestic  in  both  word  and  deed, 

A  giant  in  both  intellect  and  will, 
Yet  trammeled  by  some  force  he  can  but  Loed 
And  cannot  still ; 

Man  in  his  highest  attributes,  but  hound 
By  chains  of  circumstance  around  him  easy 

Yet  nobly  living  out  life's  daily  round, 
Till  work  bo  past. 

So  musing,  shadows  fall  all  silently 

And  swift  recall  the  thoughts  that  wan- 
dering fled : 

The  dream  has  ended,  and  you  can  but  see 
"A  lion's  head." 
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THE  PUBITAN3. 


LO  VE  LIGHTENS  LABOR. 


GOOD  wife  rose  from  her  bed  one 
morn, 

fir-i"^  And  thought  with  a  nervoofl 

J  ^  dread 

Of   the    pilee    of   clothes    to  be 
washed,  and  more 
Than  a  dozen  months  to  be  fed. 
There's  the  meals  to  get  for  the  men  in  the 

field, 
And  the  children  to  fix  away 
To  school,  and  the  milk  to  be  skimmed  and 
churned ; 
And  all  to  be  done  this  day. 

It  had  rained  in  the  night,  and  all  the  wood 

Was  wet  as  it  could  be  ; 
There  were  puddings  and  pies  to  bake,  be- 
sides 

A  loaf  of  cake  for  tea. 
And  the  day  was  hot,  and  her  aching  head 

Throbbed  wearily  as  she  said, 
**  If  maidens  but  knew  what  good  wives  know, 

They  would  not  be  in  haste  to  wed  I " 

••Jennie,  what  do  you   think   I   told   Ben 
Brown  ?  " 

Called  the  farmer  from  the  well ; 
And  a  flush  crept  up  to  his  bronzed  brow, 

And  his  eyes  half  bashfully  fell ; 


"  It  was  this,"  he  said,  and  coming  near 

He  smiled,  and  stooping  down. 
Kissed  her   cheek — "  'twas   this :   that  yor 
were  the  best 

And  the  dearest  wife  in  town !  *' 

The  farmer  went  back  to  the  field,  and  th^ 
wife 
In  a  smiling,  absent  way 
Sang  snatches  of  tender  little  songs 

She'd  not  sung  for  many  a  day. 
And  the  pain  in  her  head  was  gone,  and  the 
clothes 
Were  white  as  the  foam  of  the  sea  ; 
Her  bread  was  light,  and  her   butter  was 
sweet 
And  as  golden  as  it  could  be. 

"  Just  think,"  the  children   all  cried  in  a 
breath, 

•*  Tom  Wood  has  run  off  to  sea  ' 
He  wouldn't,  I  know,  if  he'd  only  had 

As  happy  a  home  as  we." 
The  night  came  down,  and   tht  good   wife 
smiled 

To  herself,  as  she  softly  said : 
"  'Tis  80  sweet  to  labor  for  those  we  love. — 

It's  not  strange  that  maids  wiU  wedT* 


THE  PURITANS. 


T.    B.    MACAULAY. 


!HE  Puritans  were  men  whose  minds  had  derived  a  peculiar  character 
^g^j  from  the  daily  contemplation  of  superior  beings  and  eternal  inter- 
^i  *  ests.  Not  content  with  acknowledging,  in  general  terms,  an 
I*  overruling  Providence,  they  habitually  ascribed  every  event  to 
k  the  will  of  the  Great  Being  for  whose  power  nothing  was  too 
•  vast,  for  whose  inspection  nothing  waa  too  minute.  To  know 
him,  to  serve  him,  to  enjoy  him  was  with  them  the  great  end  of  existence. 
Th^y  rejected  with  contempt  the  ceremonious  homage  which  other  sects 
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substitute  for  the  pure  worship  of  the  soul.  Instead  of  catching 
occasional  glimpses  of  the  Deity  through  an  obscuring  veil,  they  aspired 
to  gaze  full  on  his  intolerable  brightness,  and  to  commune  with  him  &ce 
to  face.  Hence  originated  their  contempt  for  terrestrial  distinctions.  The 
diflference  between  the  greatest  and  the  meanest  of  mankind  seemed  to 
vanish,  when  compared  with  the  boundless  interval  which  separated  the 
whole  race  from  him  on  whom  their  own  eyes  were  constantly  fixed. 
They  recognized  no  title  to  superiority  but  his  favor;  and,  confident  of 
that  favor,  they  despised  all  the  accomplishments  and  all  the  dignities  of 
the  world.  If  they  were  unacquainted  with  the  works  of  philosophers 
and  poets,  they  were  deeply  read  in  the  oracles  of  God.  If  their  names 
were  not  found  in  the  registers  of  heralds,  they  were  recorded  in  the 
Book  of  Life.  If  their  steps  were  not  accompanied  by  a  splendid  train 
of  menials,  legions  of  ministering  angels  had  charge  of  them. 

Their  palaces  were  houses  not  made  with  hands;  their  diadems 
crowns  of  glory  which  should  never  fade  away.  On  the  rich  and  the 
eloquent,  on  nobles  and  priests,  they  looked  down  with  contempt :  for 
they  esteemed  themselves  rich  in  a  more  precious  treasure,  and  eloquent 
in  a  more  sublime  language — nobles  by  the  right  of  an  earlier  creation, 
and  priests  by  the  imposition  of  a  mightier  hand.  The  very  meanest  of 
them  was  a  being  to  whose  fate  a  mysterious  and  terrible  importance 
belonged,  on  whose  slightest  action  the  spirits  of  Ught  and  darkness 
looked  with  anxious  interest,  who  had  been  destined,  before  heaven  emd 
earth  were  created,  to  enjoy  a  felicity  which  should  continue  when  heaven 
and  earth  should  have  passed  away.  Events  which  short-sighted  poli- 
ticians ascribed  to  earthly  caupes,  had  been  ordained  on  his  account.  For 
bis  sake  empires  had  risen,  and  flourished,  and  decayed.  For  his  sake 
the  Almighty  had  proclaimed  his  will  by  the  pen  of  the  evangelist  and  the 
harp  of  the  prophet.  He  had  been  wrested  by  no  common  deliverer  from 
the  grasD  of  no  common  foe.  He  had  been  ransomed  by  the  sweat  of  no 
vulgar  agony,  by  the  blood  of  no  earthly  sacrifice.  It  was  for  him  that  the 
sun  had  been  darkened,  that  the  rocks  had  been  rent,  that  the  dead  had 
risen,  that  all  nature  had  shuddered  at  the  sufferings  of  her  expiring  God. 

Thus  the  Puritan  was  made  up  of  two  different  men, — the  one  all 
self-abasement,  penitence,  gratitude,  passion ;  the  other  proud,  calm,  in- 
flexible, sagacious.  He  prostrated  himself  in  the  dust  before  his  Maker ; 
but  he  set  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  his  king.  In  his  devotional  retirement 
he  prayed  with  convulsions  and  groans  and  tears.  He  was  half-maddened 
by  glorious  or  terrible  illusions.  He  heard  the  lyres  of  angels  or  the 
tempting  whispers  of  fiends.     He  caught  a  gleam  of  the  Beatific  Vision, 
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or  woke  screaming  from  dreams  of  fire.  Like  Vane,  he  thought  himsell 
entrusted  with  the  sceptre  of  the  millennial  year.  Like  Fleetwood,  he 
cried  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul  that  Grod  had  hid  his  face  from  him. 
But  when  he  took  his  seat  in  the  council,  or  girt  on  his  sword  for  war, 
these  tempestuous  workings  of  the  soul  had  left  no  perceptible  trace 
behind  them.  People  who  saw  nothing  of  the  godly  but  their  uncouth 
visages,  and  heard  nothing  from  them  but  their  groans  suid  their  whining 
hymns,  might  laugh  at  them.  But  those  had  little  reason  to  laugh  who 
encountered  them  in  the  hall  of  debate  or  in  the  field  of  battle. 


TEE  BELL  OF  "  THE  ATLANTIC. 


it 


MRS.    SIGOURNEY. 


>LL,  toll,  toll,  toll ! 

Thou  bell  by  billows  swung, 
And,  nigbt  and  day,  tby  warning 
words 
Repeat  with  ^mournful  tongue ! 
Toll  for  the  queenly  boat, 
Wrecked  on  yon  rocky  shore  1 
Sea-weed  is  in  her  palace  halls — 
She  rides  the  surge  no  more. 

Toll  for  the  master  bold, 

The  high-souled  and  the  brave. 
Who  ruled  her  like  a  thing  ol  life 

Amid  the  crested  wave ! 
Toll  for  the  hardy  crew. 

Sons  of  the  storm  and  blast. 
Who  long  the  tyrant  ocean  dared ; 

But  it  vanquished  them  at  last. 

Toll  for  the  man  of  God, 

Whose  hallowed  voice  of  prayer 
Bose  calm  above  the  stifled  groan 

Of  that  intecBe  despair  I 
How  precious  were  those  tonee. 

On  that  sad  verge  of  life, 
Amid  the  fierce  and  freezing  storm, 

And  the  mountain  billows'  strife  I 

Toll  for  the  lover,  lost 
To  the  summoned  bridal  train. 


Bright  glows  a  picture  on  his  breast. 
Beneath  the  unfathomed  main. 

One  from  her  casement  gazeth 
Long  o'er  the  misty  sea : 

lie  Cometh  not,  pale  maiden — 
His  heart  is  cold  'to  thee  1 

Toll  for  the  absent  sire, 

Who  to  his  home  drew  near, 
To  bless  a  glad,  expecting  group— 

Fond  wife,  and  children  dear ! 
They  heap  the  blazing  hearth. 

The  festal  board  ia  spread, 
But  a  fearful  guest  is  at  the  gate  ;— 

Room  for  the  sheeted  dead ! 

Toll  for  the  loved  and  fair. 

The  whelmed  beneath  the  tide— 
The  broken  harps  around  whose  stnngB 

The  dull  sea-monsters  glide  I 
Mother  and  nursling  sweet. 

Reft  from  the  household  throng ; 
There's  bitter  weeping  in  the  nest 

Where  breathed  their  soul  of  song. 

Toll  for  the  hearts  that  bleed 
'Neath  misery's  furrowing  trace ; 

Toll  for  the  hapless  orphan  left, 
The  last  of  all  his  race  1 


THE  BLIND  PREACHER. 


T«»,  with  thy  honTieat  knell.  And  with  thy  startling  lore  inatrnct 

From  surge  to  rocky  fhoio.  \  Each  rover  of  the  »ea. 

Toll  for  the  living — act  the  liead,  i       Tell  how  o'ei  prondest  joya 

WLoM  mortal  woee  are  o'er.  j  May  swift  deBtruction  aweep, 

I      And  bid  him  bnild  hin  hopea  on  high— 
LoQO  teacher  of  the  deep  I 


TH£  BLIXD  PREACHER. 


WILLIAM  WIRT. 


fwas  one  Sunday,  as  1  was  traveling  through  the  county  of  Orange, 
that  my  eye  was  caught  by  a  cluster  of  horaea  tied  near  a  ruinoiw 
..-.„  old,  wooden  houae,  in  the  forest,  not  far  from  the  ravlside.  Having 
".■■  frequently  seen  such  objects  before,  in  traveling  through  these  States, 
I  liail  no  difficulty  in  understanding  that  this  was  a  place  of  religious  wor- 
ship. Devotion  alone  should  have  stopped  me,  to  join  in  the  duties  of  the 
congregation  ;  but  I  must  confess  that  curiosity  to  hear  the  preacher  of 
(>ii''h  a  wilderness  was  not  the  least  of  my  motives.  On  entering,  I  was 
Btnick  with  his  preternatural  appearance.  Ho  was  a  tall  and  very  spare 
old  man;  his  head,  which  was  covered  with  a  white  linen  cap,  his  ahriv- 
"led  hands,  and  his  voice,  were  all  shaking  under  the  influence  of  palsy; 
and  a  few  moments  ascertained  to  rae  that  he  was  perfectly  blind. 

The  first  emotions  which  touched  my  breast  were  those  of  mingled 
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pity  and  veneration.  But  how  soon  were  all  my  feelings  changed  I  The 
lips  of  Plato  were  never  more  worthy  of  a  prognostic  swarm  of  bees  than 
were  the  lips  of  this  holy  man.  It  was  a  day  of  the  adminis+^ration  of  the 
sacrament ;  and  his  subject,  of  course,  was  the  passion  of  our  Saviour.  I 
had  heard  the  subject  handled  a  thousand  times ;  I  had  thought  it  ex- 
hausted long  ago.  Little  did  I  suppose  that,  in  the  wild  woods  of  America, 
I  was  to  meet  with  a  man  whose  eloquence  would  give  to  this  topic  a  new 
and  more  sublime  pathos  than  I  had  ever  before  witnessed. 

As  he  descended  from  the  pulpit,  to  distribute  the  mystic  symbols, 
there  was  a  peculiar,  a  more  than  human  solemnity  in  his  air  and  manner, 
which  made  my  blood  run  cold  and  my  whole  frame  shiver.  He  then  drew 
a  picture  of  the  sufferings  of  our  Saviour ;  his  trial  before  Pilate ;  his  as- 
cent up  Calvary ;  his  crucifixion,  and  his  death.  I  knew  the  whole  history, 
but  never,  until  then,  had  I  heard  the  circumstances  so  selected,  so 
arranged,  so  colored.  It  was  all  new,  and  I  seemed  to  have  heard  it  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life.  His  enunciation  was  so  deliberate,  that  his  voice 
trembled  on  every  syllable,  and  every  heart  in  the  assembly  trembled  in 
unison.  His  peculiar  phrases  had  such  force  of  description,  that  the  ori- 
ginal scene  appeared  to  be  at  that  moment  acting  before  our  eyes.  We 
saw  the  very  faces  of  the  Jews ;  the  staring,  frightful  distortions  of  mj^ice 
and  rage.  We  saw  the  buffet ;  my  soul  kindled  with  a  flame  of  indigna- 
tion, and  my  hands  were  involuntarily  and  convulsively  clinched. 

But  when  he  came  to  touch  on  the  patience,  the  forgiving  meekness, 
of  our  Saviour ;  when  he  drew,  to  the  life,  his  blessed  eyes  streaming  in 
tears  to  heaven ;  his  voice  breathing  to  Gk)d  a  soft  and  gentle  prayer  of 
pardon  for  his  enemies,  "Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do!" — the  voice  of  the  preacher,  which  all  along  faltered,  grew 
fainter  and  fainter,  until,  his  utterance  being  entirely  obstructed  by  the 
force  of  his  feelings,  he  raised  his  handlcerchief  to  his  eyes,  and  burst  into 
a  loud  and  irrepressible  flow  of  grief.  The  effect  was  inconceivable.  The 
whole  house  resounded  with  the  mingled  groans  and  sobs  and  shrieks  of 
the  congregation. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  tumult  had  subsided  so  fer  as  to  permit 
him  to  proceed.  Indeed,  judging  by  the  usual  but  fallacious  standard  of 
my  own  weakness,  I  began  to  be  very  uneasy  for  the  situation  of  the 
preacher.  For  I  could  not  conceive  how  he  would  be  able  to  let  his  audi- 
ence down  from  the  height  to  which  he  had  wound  them,  without  impair- 
ing the  solemnity  and  dignity  of  his  subject,  or  perhaps  shocking  them  by 
the  abruptness  of  the  fall.  But — no;  the  descent  waa  as  beautiful  and 
sublime  as  the  elevation  had  been  rapid  and  enthusiastic.     The  first  sen- 
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tence  with  which  he  broke  the  awful  silence  was  a  quotation  from  Rous- 
seau: "  Socrates  died  like  a  philosopher ;  but  Jesus  Christ  like  a  God." 

I  despair  of  giving  you  any  idea  of  the  effect  produced  by  this  short 
sentence,  unless  you  could  perfectly  conceive  the  whole  manner  of  the 
man,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  crisis  in  the  discourse.  Never  before  did  I 
completely  understand  what  Demosthenes  meant  by  laying  such  stress  on 
delivery.  You  are  to  bring  before  you  the  venerable  figure  of  the 
preacher,  his  blindness  constantly  recalling  to  your  recollection  old  Homer, 
Ossian  and  Milton,  and  associating  with  his  performance  the  melancholy 
grandeur  of  their  genius :  you  are  to  imagine  that  you  hear  his  slow,  sol- 
emn, well-accented  enunciation,"  and  his  voice  of  aflfecting,  trembling  mel^ 
ody;  you  are  to  remember  the  pitch  of  passion  and  enthusiasm  to  which 
the  congregation  were  raised ;  and  then  the  few  moments  of  portentous, 
death-like  silence  which  reigned  throughout  the  house :  the  preacher,  re- 
moving his  white  handkerchief  from  his  aged  face  (even  yet  wet  from  the 
recent  torrent  of  bis  tears),  and  slowly  stretching  forth  the  palsied  hand 
which  holds  it,  begins  the  sentence :  '*  Socrates  died  like  a  philosopher  "^ 
then  pausing,  raised  his  other  hand,  pressing  them  both,  clasped  together, 
with  warmth  and  energy  to  his  breast,  lifting  his  " sightless  balls"  to  hea- 
ven, and  pouring  his  whole  soul  into  his  tremulous  voice — *'but  Jesus 
Christ — like  a  God !''  If  he  had  been  in  truth  an  angel  of  light,  the  effect 
could  scarcely  have  been  more  divine. 


A  HUNDRED  YEARS  FROM  NO  W. 


MARY   A.    FORD. 


|HE  flxirging  sea  of  hmnan  life  forever  |  Broad  fields  uncultured  and  unclaimed  aro 


onward  rolls, 

And  bears  to  the  eternal  shore  its 
daily  freight  of  souls, 

Though  bravely  sails  our  bark  to- 
day, pale  Death  sits  at  the  prow, 

And  few  shall  know  we  ever  lived 
a  hundred  years  from  now. 

0  mighty  human  brotherhood  I  why  fiercely 

war  and  strive, 
While  God*8  great  world  has  ample  space  for 

everything  alive  7 
13 


waiting  for  the  plow 
Of  progress  that  shall  make  them  bloom  a 
hundred  years  from  now. 

Why  should  we  try  so  earnestly  in  life's 

short,  narrow  span. 
On  golden  stairs  to  climb  so  high  above  our 

brother-man  ? 
Why  blindly  at  an  earthly  shrine  in  slavish 

homage  bow  ? 
Our  gold  will  rust,  ourselves  be  dust,  a  hun^ 

dred  years  from  now. 
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WOUNDED. 


Why  prize  so  much  the  world's  applause? 

Why  dread  so  much  its  blame  ? 
A  fleeting  echo  is  its  voice  of  censure  or  of 

fame; 
The  praise  that  thrills  the  heart,  the  scorn 

that  dyes  with  shame  the  brow, 
Will  be  as  long-forgotten  dreams  a  hundred 

years  from  now. 

0  patient  hearts,  that  meekly  bear  your 
weary  load  of  wrong ! 

0  earnest  hearts,  that  bravely  dare,  and, 
striving,  grow  more  strong ! 

Press  on  till  perfect  peace  is  won;  you'll 
never  dream  of  how 

You  struggled  o'er  life's  thorny  road  a  hun- 
dred years  from  now. 

Grand,  lofty  souls,  who  live  and  toil  that 
freedom,  right,  and  truth 

Alone  may  rule  the  universe,  for  you  is  end- 
less youth  1 


When  'mid  the  blest  with  God  you  rest,  the 

grateful  land  shall  bow 
Above  your  clay  in  reverent  love  a  hundred 

years  from  now. 

Earth's  empires  rise   and  fall.     Time !  like 

breakers  on  thy  shore 
They  rush  upon  thy  rocks  of  doom,  go  down, 

and  are  no  more. 
The  starry  wilderness  of  worlds  that  gem 

night's  radiant  brow 
Will  light  the  skies  for  other  eyes  a  hundred 

years  from  now. 

Our  Father,  to  whose  sleepless  eye  the  past 

and  future  stand 
An  open  page,  like   babes  we  cling  to  thy 

protecting  hand ; 
Change,  sorrow,  death  are  naught  to  us  if  we 

may  safely  bow 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  thy  throne  a  handred 

years  from  now. 


WOUNDED. 


WILLIAM   E.    MILLER. 


IT  me  lie  down 

Just  here  in  the  shade  of  this  can- 
non-torn tree, 
Here,  low  on  the  trampled  grass, 
where  I  may  see 
The  surge  of  the  combat,  and  where  I 
may  hear 

The  glad  cry  of  victory,  cheer  upon  cheer : 
Let  me  lie  down. 

Oh,  it  was  grand  ! 
Like  the  tempest  we  charged,  in  the  triumph 

to  share ; 
The    tempest, — its  fury  and  thunder  were 

there : 
On,  on,  o'er  entrenchments,  o'er  living  and 

dead. 
With  the  foe  under  foot,  and  our  flag  over- 
head; 

Oh,  it  was  grand  1 


Weary  and  faint, 
Prone  on  the  soldier's  couch,  ah,  how  can  I 

rest. 
With  this  shot-shattered  head    and  sabre- 
pierced  breast? 
Comrades,    at    roll-call    when    I    shall    be 

sought. 
Say  I  fought  till  I  fell,  and  fell  where  I  fought, 
Wounded  and  faint 

Oh,  that  last  charge ! 
Right  through  the  dread  hell -fire  of  shrapnel 

and  shell, 
Through   without  faltering, — clear   through 

with  a  yell ! 
Right   in   their  midst,  in  the   turmoil   and 

gloom, 
Like  heroes  we  dashed,  at  the   mandate  of 

doom! 
I  Oh,  that  last  charge  I 
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It  was  duty ! 
Some  things  are  worthless,  and  some  others 

so  good 
That  nations  who  buy  them  pay  only  in  blood. 
For  Freedom  and  Union  each  man  owes  his 

part; 
And  here  I  pay  my  share,  all  warm  from  my 
heart : 

It  is  duty. 

Dying  at  last ! 
My  mother,  dear  mother  I  with  meek  tearful 

eye, 
Farewell!    and  God  bless  you,  for  ever  and 

aye ! 
Oh  that  I  now  lay  on  your  pillowing  breast. 
To  breathe  my  last  sigh  on  the  bosom  first 
prest  ! 

Dying  at  last ! 

I  am  no  saint ; 
But,  boys,  say  a  prayer.      There's  one  that  | 
begins  ' 


"  Our  Father,"  and  then  says,  "  Forgive  us 

our  sins :" 
Don't  forget  that  part,  say  that  strongly,  and 

then 
I'll  try  to  repeat  it,  and  you'll  say  "Amen!  * 

Ah  !  I'm  no  saint. 

Hark !  there's  a  shout. 
Raise  me  up,  comrades !  We  have  conquered, 

I  know ! — 
Up,  on  my  feet,  with  my  face  to  the  foe ! 
Ah !  there  flies  the  flag,  with  its  star-sDan- 

gles  bright. 
The  promise  of  glory,  the  symbol  of  right! 
Well  may  they  shout ! 

I'm  mustered  out. 
0  God  of  our  fathers,  our  freedom  prolong, 
And  tread  down   rebellion,  oppression,  and 
wrong ! 

0  land  of  earth's  hope,  on  thy  blood-reddened 

sod, 

1  die  for  the  nation,  the  Union,  and  Godl 

I'm  mustered  out. 


THE  DRUNKARUS  DEATH. 


CHARLES   DICKENS. 


last,  one  bitter  night,  he  sunk  down  on  the  door-step,  faint  and 
ill.  The  premature  decay  of  vice  and  profligacy  had  worn  him 
to  the  bone.  His  cheeks  were  hollow  and  livid ;  his  eyes  were 
sunken,  and  their  sight  was  dim.  His  legs  trembled  beneath  his 
weight,  and  a  cold  shiver  ran  through  every  limb. 
And  now  the  long-forgotten  scenes  of  a  mis-spent  life  crowded  thick 
and  fast  upon  him.  He  thought  of  the  time  when  he  had  a  home — a 
happy,  cheerful  home — and  of  those  who  peopled  it,  and  flocked  about  him 
then,  until  the  forms  of  his  elder  children  seemed  to  rise  from  the  grave^ 
and  stand  about  him — so  plain,  so  clear,  and  so  distinct  they  were,  that  he 
could  touch  and  feel  them.  Looks  that  he  had  long  forgotten  were  fixed 
upon  him  once  more;  voices  long  since  hushed  in  death  sounded  in  his  ears 
like  the  music  of  village  bells.  But  it  was  only  for  an  instant.  The  rain 
beat  heavily  upon  him;  and  cold  and  hunger  were  gnawing  at  his  heart 
again.     He  rose,  and  dragged  his  feeble  limbs  a  few  paces  further.    The 
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street  was  silent  and  empty ;  the  few  passengers  who  passed  by,  at  that 
late  hour,  hurried  quickly  on,  and  his  tremulous  voice  was  lost  in  the 
violence  of  the  storm.  Again  that  heavy  chill  struck  through  his  frame, 
and  his  blood  seemed  to  stagnate  beneath  it.  He  coiled  himself  up  in  a 
projecting  doorway,  and  tried  to  sleep. 

But  sleep  had  fled  from  his  dull  and  glazed  eyes.  His  mind  wandered 
strangely,  but  he  was  awake  and  conscious.  The  well-known  shout  of 
drunken  mirth  sounded  in  his  ear,  the  glass  was  at  his  lips,  the  board  was 
covered  with  choice  rich  food — they  were  before  him ;  he  could  see  them 
all,  he  had  but  to  reach  out  his  hand,  and  take  them, — and,  though  the 
illusion  was  reality  itself,  he  knew  that  he  was  sitting  alone  in  the  deserted 
street,  watching  the  rain-drops  as  they  pattered  on  the  stones ;  that  death 
was  coming  upon  him  by  inches — and  that  there  were  none  to  care  for  or 
help  him.  Suddenly  he  started  up  in  the  extremity  of  terror.  He  had 
heard  his  own  voice  shouting  in  the  night  air,  he  knew  not  what  or  why. 
Hark  !  A  groan  ! — another  !  His  senses  were  leaving  him :  half-formed 
and  incoherent  words  burst  from  his  lips ;  and  his  hands  sought  to  tear 
and  lacerate  his  flesh.  He  was  going  mad,  and  he  shrieked  for  help  till 
his  voice  failed  him. 

He  raised  his  head  and  looked  up  the  long  dismal  street.  He  recollected 
that  outcasts  like  himself,  condemned  to  wander  day  and  night  in  those 
dreadful  streets,  had  sometimes  gone  distracted  with  their  own  loneliness. 
He  remembered  to  have  heard  many  years  before  that  a  homeless  wretch 
had  once  been  found  in  a  solitary  corner,  sharpening  a  rusty  knife  to 
plunge  into  his  own  heart,  preferring  death  to  that  endless,  weary,  wan- 
dering to  and  fro.  In  an  instant  his  resolve  was  taken,  his  limbs  received 
new  life ;  he  ran  quickly  from  the  spot,  and  paused  not  for  breath  until  he 
reached  the  river  side.  He  crept  softly  down  the  steep  stone  stairs  that 
lead  from  the  commencement  of  Waterloo  Bridge,  down  to  the  water  s  level 
He  crouched  into  a  corner,  and  held  his  breath,  as  the  patrol  passed. 
Never  did  prisoner's  heart  throb  with  the  hope  of  liberty  and  life,  half  so 
eagerly  as  did  that  of  the  wretched  man  at  the  prospect  of  death.  The 
watch  passed  close  to  him,  but  he  remained  unobserved ;  and  after  waiting 
till  the  sound  of  footsteps  had  died  away  in  the  distance,  he  cautiously 
descended,  and  stood  beneath  the  gloomy  arch  that  forms  the  landing-place 
from  the  river. 

The  tide  was  in,  and  the  water  flowed  at  his  feet.  The  rain  had  ceased, 
the  wind  was  lulled,  and  all  was,  for  the  moment,  still  and  quiet, — so  quiet, 
that  the  slightest  sound  on  the  opposite  bank,  even  the  rippling  of  the 
water  against  the  barges,  that  were  moored  there,  was  distinctly  audible 
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to  his  ear.  The  stream  stole  languidly  and  sluggishly  on.  Strange  and 
fantastic  forms  rose  to  the  surface,  and  beckoned  him  to  approach ;  dark 
gleaming  eyes  peered  from  the  water,  and  seemed  to  mock  his  hesitation,, 
while  hollow  murmurs  from  behind  urged  him  onwai'd.  He  retreated  a 
few  paces,  took  a  short  run,  a  desperate  leap,  and  plunged  into  the 
water. 

Not  five  seconds  had  passed  when  he  rose  to  the  water's  surface — but 
what  a  change  had  taken  place  in  that  short  time,  in  all  his  thoughts  and 
feelings  I  Life — life — in  any  form,  poverty,  misery,  starvation — ^any thing 
but  death.  He  fought  and  struggled  with  the  water  that  closed  over  his 
head,  and  screamed  in  agonies  of  terror.  The  curse  of  his  own  son  rang 
in  his  ears.  The  shore — but  one  foot  of  dry  ground — he  could  almost 
touch  the  step.  One  hand's  breadth  nearer,  and  he  was  saved — but*  the 
tide  bore  him  onward,  under  the  dark  arches  of  the  bridge,  and  he  sank  to 
the  bottom.  Again  he  rose  and  struggled  for  life.  For  one  instant — for 
one  brief  instant — the  buildings  on  the  river's  banks,  the  lights  on  the  bridge 
through  vhich  the  current  had  borne  him,  the  black  water,  and  the  fast- 
flying  clouds,  were  distinctly  visible — once  more  he  sunk,  and  once  again 
he  rose.  Bright  flames  of  fire  shot  up  from  earth  to  heaven,  and 
reeled  before  his  eyes,  while  the  water  thundered  in  his  ears,  and  stunned 
him  with  its  furious  roai\ 

A  week  afterwards  the  body  was  washed  ashore,  some  miles  down  the 
river,  a  swollen  and  disfigured  mass.  Unrecognized  and  unpitied,  it  was 
borne  to  the  grave ;  and  there  it  has  long  since  mouldered  away  1 
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OVE  me  little,  love  me  long  I 
Is  the  burden  of  my  song : 
Love  that  is  too  hot  and  strong 
Bumeth  soon  to  waste. 
Still  I  would  not  have  thee  cold, — 
Not  too  backward,  nor  too  bold ; 
Love  that  lasteth  till  'tis  old 
Fadeth  not  in  haste. 

Love  me  little,  love  me  long ! 

le  the  burden  of  my  song. 


If  thou  lovest  me  too  much, 
'Twill  not  prove  as  true  a  touch ; 
Love  me  little  more  than  such, — 

For  1  fear  the  end. 
I'm  with  little  well  content, 
And  a  little  from  thee  sent 
Is  enough,  with  true  intent 

To  be  steadfast,  friend. 
Love  me  little,  love  me  long  I 
Is  the  burden  of  my  song. 


YOU  PUT  KO  FLOWERS  ON  MY  PAPA'S  GRAVE. 


St.y  thcu  lov-Mt  ics,  while  tl 
1  to  thee  my  love  will  give, 
Kever  dreamiag  to  deceive 

AVhile  that  life  endures; 
N117,  and  after  death,  in  sooth, 
I  to  thea  will  keep  my  truth, 
Aa  now  when  in  my  May  of  youth 

Tbia  my  love  aesarea. 

Constant  love  is  moderate  ever, 
And  it  will  through  life  persever ; 
Give  me  that  with  true  endeavor,— 
I  will  it  restore. 


A  »oit  of  durpnce  I't  it  te. 
For  all  weathers, — that  for  me, — 
Fur  the  kod  or  for  the  sea ; 
Laetiag  evermore. 

Winter's  cold  or  aDminer'i  heat, 
Autumn's  tempests  on  it  beat; 
It  can  never  know  defeat. 

Never  can  rebel : 
Snoh  the  Inve  that  I  would  gain. 
Such  the  love,  I  tell  thee  plain, 
Thou  must  give,  or  woo  la  vain: 

So  to  ihflc — farewell  1 


YOU  PUT  NO  FLOWEBS  ON  MY  I'AFA'S  GRAVE. 


JITH  sable-draped  banners,  and  slow 

measured  tread, 
>  The   flower-laden    ranks   pass   the 
gatfs  of  the  dead  ; 
And  seeking  e:kch  mound  where  a 

comrade's  form  rests. 
Leave    tear -bedewed    garlands    to 
bloom  on  his  breast. 


H0LME3. 

Close  crouched  by  'be  portals,  a  sunny -haired 
child 
'  Besought  him  in  accents  which  grief  rendir' 


"Ohr 


ks  good,  and  Ihey  say  he  died 


Ended  at  last  is  the  labor  of  love ; 
Once  more  through  the  gateway  the  saddened 

A  wailing  of  anguish,  a  sobbing  of  grief. 
Falls  tow  OD  the  ear  of  the  battle-scarred 


^Vhy  I  why '.  did  you  pass  by  my  dear  papa's 

I  know  bo  was  poor,  but  as  kind  and  as  true 
As  ever  marched  into  the  battle  with  you — 
His  grave  is  so  bumble,  no  stone  marks  the 

You  may  not  have  seen  it.     Oh,  say  yon  did 

For  my  poor  heart  will  break  if  you  knew 

he  was  there. 
And  thought  him  too   lowly  your  offering 

to  share. 
He  didn't  die  lowly — he  poured  his  heart's 

blood. 
In    rich   crimson    streanui,   from     the    top- 

Of  the  breastworks  which  stood  in  front  of 
the  Gght — 
:  And  died  shouting,  'Onward!  for  God   and 
j  the  right!' 

I  O'er  alt  his  dead  comrodee  yoor  bright  gar- 
I  lands  wave, 
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But  you  haven't  put  one  on  my  papa's  grave. 
If  mamma  were  here — but  she  lies  by  his  side, 
Her  wearied  heart  broke  when  our  dear  papa 
died." 

"Battalion!  file  left!  countermarch!"  cried 

the  chief, 
"  This  young  orphan'd  maid  hath  full  cause 

for  her  grief." 
Then  up  in  his  arms  from  the  hot,  dusty 

street, 
He  lilted  the  maiden,  while  in  through  the 

gate 
The  long  line  repasses,  and  many  an  eye 
Pays  fresh  tribute  of  tears  to  the  lone  orphan's 

sigh. 

"  This  way,  it  is — here,  sir — right  under  this 

tree; 
They  lie  cloao  together,  with  just  room  for 

me. 

"  Halt  I  Cover  with  roses  each  lowly  green 
mound — 

A,  love  pure  as  this^  makes  these  graves  hal- 
lowed ground." 


"  Oh !  thank  you,  kind  sir !  I  ne'er  can  repay 

The  kindness  you've  shown  little  Daisy  to- 
day; 

But  I'll  pray  for  you  here,  each  day  while  I 
live, 

*  Tis  all  that  a  poor  soldier's  orphan  can  give. 

I  shall  see  papa  soon,  and  dear  mamma  too— 
I  dreamed  so  last  night,  and  I  know  'twill* 

come  true; 
And  they  will  both  bless  you,  I  know,  when* 

I  say 
How  you  folded  your  arms  round  their  deari 

one  to-day — 
How  you  cheered  her  sad  heart,  and  soothed ' 

it  to  rest, 
And  hushed  its  wild  throbs  on  your  fitrcmg^ 

noble  breast ; 
And  when  the  kind  angels  shall  caU  you  to 

come, 
We'll  welcome  you  there  to  our  beautiful 
I  home, 

,  Where  death  never  comes,  his  black  banners- 

to  wave, 
I  And  the  beautiful  flowers  ne'er  weep  o'er  a 


grave 


II 


TSE  COCKNEY. 


JOHN  O.   SAXE. 


Was  in  my  foreign  travel. 
At  a  famous  Flemish  inn, 
^  That  I  met  a  stoutish  person 
;>»      With  a  very  ruddy  skin ; 
I    And  his  hair  was  something  sandy, 
i      And  was  done  in  knotty  curls, 
•    And  was  parted  in  the  middle, 
In  the  manner  of  a  girl's. 

He  was  clad  in  checkered  trousers, 

And  his  coat  was  of  a  sort 
To  SQggeet  a  scanty  pattern, 

It  was  bobbed  so  very  short; 
And  his  cap  was  very  little, 

Such  M  Boldien  often  use ; 
And  he  wore  a  pair  of  gaiters, 

And  extremely  heavy  sheet. 


I  addressed  the  man  in  English, 

And  he  answered  in  the  same. 
Though  he  spoke  it  in  a  fashion 

That  I  thought  a  little  lame ; 
For  the  aspirate  was  missing 

Where  the  letter  should  have  been, 
But  where'er  it  wasn't  wanted, 

He  was  sure  to  put  it  in ! 

When  I  spoke  with  admiration 

Of  St.  Peter's  mighty  dome. 
He  remarked :  "  'T  is  really  nothing 

To  the  sights  we*  ave  at  'ome !" 
And  declared  upon  his  honor, — 

Though,  of  course,  't  was  very  queer ,- 
That  he  doubted  if  the  Romans 

'Ad  the  Aart  of  making  beer  \ 
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Then  we  talked  of  the  countries, 

When  I  left  the  man  in  gaiters, 

And  he  said  that  he  had  heard 

He  was  grumbling,  o'er  his  gin. 

That  h  Americans  spoke  h  English, 

At  the  charges  of  his  hostess 

But  he  deemed  it  quite  Absurd ; 

At  that  famous  Flemish  inn ; 

Tet  he  felt  the  deepest  Aintreet 

And  he  looked  a  very  Briton, 

In  the  missionary  work, 

(So,  methinks,  I  see  him  still,) 

And  would  like  to  know  if  Georgia 

As  he  pocketed  the  candle 

Was  in  Boston  or  New  York  I 

That  was  mentioned  in  the  bill  1 

Tffi;  CORONATION  OF  ANNE  BOLEYN. 


J.   A.    FROUDE. 


iORIOUS  as  the  spectacle  was,  perhaps,  however  it  passed  unheeded. 
Those  eyes  were  watching  all  for  another  object,  which  now  drew 
near.  In  an  open  space  behind  the  constable  there  was  seen 
approaching  ''a  white  chariot,"  drawn  by  two  palfreys  in  white 
I  damask  which  swept  the  ground,  a  golden  canopy  borne  above  it 
J  making  music  with  silver  bells :  and  in  the  chariot  sat  the  observed 
of  all  observers,  the  beautiful  occasion  of  all  this  glittering  homage; 
fortune's  plaything  of  the  hour,  the  Queen  of  England — queen  at  last  I — 
borne  along  upon  the  waves  of  this  sea  of  glory,  breathing  the  perfumed 
incense  of  greatness  which  she  had  risked  her  fair  name,  her  delicacy,  her 
honor,  her  self-respect,  to  win ;  and  she  had  won  it. 

There  she  sat,  dressed  in  white  tissue  robes,  her  fair  hair  flowing 
loose  over  her  shoulders,  and  her  temples  circled  with  a  light  coronet  of 
gold  and  diamonds — most  beautiful — loveliest — most  flavored,  perhaps,  as 
she  seemed  at  that  hour,  of  all  England's  daughters.  Alas  I  ''  within  the 
hollow  round  of  that  coronet — 


"  Kept  Death  his  court,  and  there  the  antick  sate 
Scoffing  her  state  and  grinning  at  her  pomp ; 
Allowing  her  a  little  breath,  a  little  scene 
To  monarchize,  be  feared,  and  kill  with  lookt, 
Infusing  her  with  self  and  vain  conceit, 
As  if  the  flesh  which  walled  about  her  life 
Were  brass  impregnable ;  and  humored  thus, 
Bored  thro'  her  castle  walls ;  and  farewell,  Queen  1 " 


Fatal  gift  of  greatness  I  so  dangerous  ever  I  so  more  than  dangerous 
in  those  tremendous  times  when  the  fountains  are  broken  loose  of  the 
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great  deeps  of  thought,  and  nations  are  in  the  throes  of  revolution  ;  when 

ancient  order  and  law  and  traditions  are  splitting  in  the  social  earthquake; 

and  as  the  opposing  forces  wrestle  to  and  fro,  those  unhappy  ones  who 

stand  out  above  the  crowd  become  the  symbols  of  the  struggle,  and  fall  the 

victims  of  its  alternating  fortunes.     And  what  if  into  an  unsteady  heart 

and  brain,  intoxicated  with  splendor,  the  outward  chaos  should  find  its 

way,  converting  the  poor  silly  soul  into  an  image  of  the  same  confusion — 

if  conscience  should  be  deposed  from  her  high  place,  and  the  Pandora  box 

be  broken  loose  of  passions  and  sensualities  and  follies;  and  at  length  there 

be  nothing  left  of  all  which  man  or  woman  ought  to  value,  save  hope  of 

God's  forgiveness. 

Three  short  years  have  yet  to  pass,  and  again,  on  a  summer  morning, 

Queen  Anne  Boleyn  will  leave  the  Tower  of  London — not  radiant  then 

with  beauty  on  a  gay  errand  of  coronation,  but  a  poor,  wandering  ghost, 

on  a  sad,  tragic  errand,  from  which  she  will  never  more  return,  passing 

away  out  of  an  earth  where  she  may  stay  no  longer,  into  a  presence  where, 

nevertheless,  we  know  that  all  is  well — for  all  of  us — and  therefore  for 

her. 

Did  any  twinge  of  remorse,  any  pang  of  painful  recollection,  pierce  at 

that  moment  the  incense  of  glory  which  she  was  inhaling?  Did  any 
vision  flit  across  her  of  a  sad,  mourning  figure  which  once  had  stood  where 
she  was  standing,  now  desolate,  neglected,  sinking  into  the  darkening  twi- 
light of  a  life  cut  short  by  sorrow  ?  Who  can  tell  ?  At  such  a  time  that 
figure  would  have  weighed  heavily  upon  a  noble  mind,  and  a  wise  mind 
would  have  been  taught  by  the  thought  of  it,  that,  although  life  be  fleet- 
ing as  a  dream,  it  is  long  enough  to  experience  strange  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune. 


SCATTER  TEE  GERMS  OF  THE  BEAUTIFUL. 


;ATTER  the  germs  of  the  beautiful, 
By  the  wayside  let  them  fall, 
That  the  rose  may  spring  by  the 
cottage  gate, 

tAnd  the  vine  on  the  garden  wall ; 
Cover  the  rough  and  the  rude  of  earth 
1        With  a  veil  of  leaves  and  flowers. 
And  mark  with  the  opening  bud  and  cup 
The  march  of  summer  hours  I 

Scatter  the  germs  of  the  beautiful 
In  the  holy  ihrine  of  home ; 


Let  the  pure,  and  the  fair,  and  the  graceful 
there 

In  the  loveliest  lustre  come. 
Leave  not  a  trace  of  deformity 

In  the  temple  of  the  heart. 
But  gather  about  its  hearth  the  gems 

Of  nature  and  of  art  I 

Scatter  the  germs  of  the  beautiful 

In  the  temples  of  our  God — 
The  God  who  starred  the  uplifted  sky, 

And  flowered  the  trampled  sod  I 


MY  CHILDHOOD  HOME. 


Wheo  lie  built  a  temple  tnr  hinuielf, 
And  a  home  for  his  priestly  race, 

He  reared  tmh  arm  in  nymmctry. 
And  covered  each  line  in  grace. 

Scatter  the  germ*  of  tlie  beantiAil 
Id  the  deptlis  of  the  btunaa  soal '. 


The;  *haJ1  bud  utd  MoBSom  and   bear  tl 
fruit. 

While  the  eodlet^  age«  roll ; 
Plant  with  the  flowers  of  eharitf 

The  port»l«  of  the  tomb, 
And  liiir  and  pure  about  tlij  patk 

In  Paradise  ehall  bloom. 


MY  CHILDHOOD  HOME. 

B.   P.   3H1LLABER. 


RHERE'3  a  little  low  hut  by  the  ri 


And  the  sun  of  promise  my  young    heart 

ivaniicd, 
Ere  I  ihrevf  raynclf  on  life's  fwift  tide, 

"     .  by  the  river"i  fide. 


JJ^i?JU'ithin  the  sound  of  its  rippling  tidi 
«•        Its  nails  are  grey  with  the  moBsce  of     And  left  th 
4'  year,, 

f         And  its  roof  all  crumbled  and  old     That  little  low  hut,  in  lowly  guise, 
y  appears ;  ;  Was  soft  and  grand  to  my  youthful  pve«, 

But  fairer  to  me  than  castle's  pride  [  And  fairer  trees  were  ne'er  known  before, 

!s  Ihe  little  low  hut  by  the  river's  side.  '  Than  the  npple-trpes  by  the  humble  door,— 

I  That  my  father  loved  for  their  thrifty  pride  — 
The  little  low  hut  wae  my  natal  nest.  That  (.hadowed  the  hut  by  the  river's  eido. 

A'hen  my  childhood  passed — Life's  spring-  j 

time  blest ;  |  That  little  low  hut  had  a  glad  hearthstone 

Where  the  hopei  of  ardent  youth  are  formed,  ,  That  echoed  of  old  with  a  pleaMat  tone 
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And  brothers  and  sisters,  a  merry  crew, 
Filled  the  hours  with  pleasure  as  on  they 

flew : 
Bat  one  hv  one  the  loved  ones  died, 
That  dwelt  in  the  hut  by  the  river's  side. 

The  father  revered  and  the  children  gay 
The  graves  of  the  world  have  called  away ; 
But  quietly,  all  alone,  here  sits 
By  the  pleasant  window,  in  summer,   and 

knits. 
An  aged  woman,  long  years  allied 
With  the  little  low  liut  by  the  river's  side. 

That  little  low  hut  to  the  lonelv  wife 

Ii  the  cherished  stage  of  hor  active  life ;  ' 

£ach  scene  is  recalled  in  memorv'.s  b>am, 

As  she  site  by  the  window  in  pensive  dream,  . 


And  joys  and  woes  roll  back  like  a  tide 
In  that  little  low  hut  by  the  river's  side. 

My  mother — alone  by  the  river's  side 

She  waits  for  tlie  flood  of  the  heavenly  tide. 

And  the  voice  that  shall  thrill  her  heart  with 

its  call 
To  meet  once  more  with  the  dear  ones  all, 
And  forms  in  a  region  beautified, 
The  band  that  once  met  by  the  river's  side. 

The  dear  old  hut  by  the  river's  side 

With  the   waruK'st    pulse    of   my  heart    ia 

alliod, — 
An-l  a  glory  is  over  its  dark  walls  thrown, 
That  Ktatolier  fabrics  have  never  known. — 
And  T  gli:ill  love  w.t!i  a  fond>ir  pride 
Th;it  little  luw  hut  by  tlie  river's  side. 


THE  RUINED  MERCHANT. 


CORA    M.    KAGER. 


COTTAGE  home  with  sloping  lawn, 
and  trcllised  vinos  and  flower.*^, 

And  little  feet  to  chase  away  the 
rosy-fingered  hours; 

A  fair  young  face  to  part,  at  eve, 
the  shadows  in  the  door  : — 

I  picture  thus  a  home  I  knew  in 
happy  days  of  yore, 

^*y8  one,  a    cherub   thing   of    throe,    with 

childish  heart  elate, 
'  fapa  i»  tonin  let  me  do  to  meet  'i//i  at  t^ 

dak!" 
Anotlier  takes  the  ma«ic  up,  and  flings  it  on 

the  air, 
*  Papa  has  come,  but  why  so  slow  his  footstep 

on  the  stair?" 

'0  father!    did  you   bring  the   books  I've 

Waited  for  so  long, 
Hie  haby's   rocking-horse   and    drum,   and 

mother's  '  angel  song  ?' 
And  did  you  see  " — but  something  holds  the 

questioning  lips  apart, 
And  sometliing  settles  very  still  upon  that 

joyoQfl  heart. 


Thf)  quick-discerning  wife  bends  down,  with 

her  white  hand  to  stay 
The  clouds  from  tangling  witli  the  curls  that 
on  his  forohoad  lay  ; 
,  To  a.^'k,  in  gontlo  tone:?,  "  Beloved,  by  what 
'  rude  tempest  tossed  ?" 

And  list  the   hollow.    "  Beggared,  lost, — all 
I  ruined,  poor,  and  lost  I" 

.  '*  Nay,  flay  not  so,  for  I  am  here  to  share 
I  misfortune's  hour, 

I  And  prove  how  better  far  than  gold  is  love's 
,  unfailing  dower. 

Let  wealth  take  wings  ana  fly  away,  as  lai 
I  as  wings  can  soar. 

The  bird  of  love  will  hover  near,  and  only 
I  sing  the  more." 

1 
"  All  lost,  papa?  why  here  am  I ;  and,  father 

see  how  tall ; 
I  measure  fully  three  feet  four,  uj^on  the  kit- 
chen wall; 
I'll  tend  the  flowers,  feed  the  bird.s,  and  have 

such  lots  of  fun, 
I'm  big  enough  to  work,  papa,  for  I'm  the 
oldest  son." 
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"  And  I,  papa,  am  almost  five,"  says  curly- 
headed  Rose, 

"  And  I  can  learn  to  sew,  papa,  and  make  all 
dolly's  clothes. 

But  what  18 '  poor,' — ^to  stay  at  home  and  have 
no  place  to  go  ? 

Oh !  then  I'll  ask  the  Lord,  to-night,  to  make 
us  always  so." 

•*  I'se  here,  papa ;   I  isn't  lost !"  and  on  his 

father's  knee 
He  lays  his  sunny  head  to  rest,  that  bahy- 

boy  of  three. 
"  And  if  we  get  too  poor  to  live,"  says  little 

Rose,  •'  you  know 
There  is  a  better  place,  papa,  a  heaven  where 

we  can  go. 

"And  Qod  will  come  and  take  us  there,  dear 

father,  if  we  pray. 
We  need'nt  fear  the  road,  papa.  He  surely 

knows  the  way." 
Then  from    the   corner,  staflf  in  hand,  the 

grandma  rises  slow. 
Her  snowy  cap-strings  in   the  breeze   soft 

fluttering  to  and  fro : 

Totters  across  the  parlor  floor,  by  aid  of 
kindly  hands, 

Counting  in  every  little  face,  her  life's  declin- 
ing sands ; 


Reaches  his  side,  and  whispers  low,  "  Qod*8 

promises  are  sure ; 
For  every  grievous  wound,  my  son.  He  sends 

a  ready  cure." 

The  father  clasps  her  hand  in  his,  and  quickly 
turns  aside. 

The  heaving  chest,  the  rising  sigh,  the  com- 
ing tear,  to  hide ; 

Folds  to  his  heart  those  loving  ones,  and  kis- 
ses o'er  and  o'er 

That  noble  wife  whose  faithful  heart  he  little 
knew  before. 

••  May  God  forgive  me !  What  is  wealth  to 
these  more  precious  things, 

Wliose  rich  affection  round  my  heart  a  cease- 
less odor  flings  ? 

I  think  He  knew  my  sordid  soul  was  getting 
proud  and  cold, 

And  thus  to  save  me,  gave  me  these,  and  took 
away  my  gold. 

••  Dear  ones,  forgive  me ;  nevermore  will  I 

forget  the  rod 
That  brought  me  safely  unto  you,  and  led 

me  back  to  God. 
I  am  not  poor  while  these  bright  links  of 

priceless  love  remain, 
And,   Heaven    helping,    never    more    shall 

blindness  hide  the  chain.*' 


TB  UTH. 


^^ 


JOHN    MILTON. 


»UTH,  indeed,  came  once  into  the  world  with  her  Divine  Master, 
and  W8US  a  perfect  shape,  most  glorious  to  look  on;  but  when  he 
ascended,  and  his  apostles  after  him  were  laid  asleep,  then  straight 
arose  a  wicked  race  of  deceivers,  who,  as  that  story  goes  of  the 
Egjrptian  Typhon  with  his  conspirators,  how  they  dealt  with  the 
god  Osiris,  took  the  virgin  Truth,  hewed  her  lovely  form  into  a 
thousand  pieces,  and  scattered  them  to  the  four  winds.  From  that  time, 
ever  since,  the  sad  friends  of  Truth,  such  as  durst  appear,  imitating  the 
careful  search  that  Isis  made  for  the  mangled  body  of  Osiris,  went  up  and 
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down  gathering  up  limb  by  limb,  still  as  they  could  find  them.  We  have 
not  yet  found  them  all,  Lords  and  Commons,  nor  ever  shall  do,  till 
her  Master's  second  coming;  he  shall  bring  together  every  joint  and 
member,  and  mould  them  into  an  immortal  feature  of  loveliness  and 
perfection. 


THE  DEATH-BED. 


THOMAS   HOOD. 


^E   watched   hor  breathing   tlirough 
the   night, — 
Her  breatliinc;  soft  and  low, — 
^^^  As  in  her  breast  the   wave  of  life 
7  Kept  heaving  to  and  fro. 

T      So  silently  we  seemed  to  speak, 
So  Blowly  moved  about, 
Afi  we  ha^l  lent  her  half  our  powers, 
To  eke  her  living  out. 


Our  weary  hopes  belied  our  fears, 
Our  fears  our  hopes  belied, — 

We  thought  her  dying  when  she  slept, 
And  sleeping  when  she  died. 

For  when  the  morn  came,  dim  and  sad, 
And  chill  with  early  showers, 

Her  quiet  eyelids  closed  ; — she  had 
Another  morn  than  ours. 


THE  MILKMAID. 


JEFFERYS  TAYLOR. 


MILKMAID,  who  poised  a  full  pail 
on  her  head, 
^^  Thus  mused  on  her  prospects  in  life, 
^  it  is  said  : 

f       "  Let  me  see, — I  should  think  that 
1  this  milk  will  procure 

One  hundred  good  eggs,  or  fourscore,  to  bo 
sure. 

"Well   then, — stop  a  bit, — it  must  not  be 

forgotten, 
Some  of  these  may  be  broken,  and  some  may 

be  rotten  ; 
Bat  if  twenty  for  accident  should  be  detached. 
It  will  leave  me  just  sixty  sound  eggs  to  bo 

hatched. 

"Well,  sixty  Bound  eggp, — no,  sound  chick- 
ens, I  mean : 


Of  these  some  may  die, — we'll  suppose  seven- 
teen. 
Seventeen !  not  so  many, — say  ten  at  the  most. 
Which  will  leave  fifty  chickens  to  boil  or  to 
roast. 

"  But  then   there's  their  barlev :  how  much 

will  they  need  ? 
Why,  they  take  but  one  grain  at  a  time  when 

they  feed, — 
So  that's  a  mere  trifle ;  now  then,  let  us  see, 
At  a  fair  market  price  how  much   money 

there'll  be. 

"  Six  shillings  a  pair — five — four — three-and- 

six, 
To  prevent  all   mistakes,  that  low  price  I 

will  fix ; 
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Now  what  will  that  make?  fifty  chickens, 

I  said, — 
Fifty     timcfl     three-and-sixpence — TU    ask 

Brother  Ned. 

"  0,  but  stop, — three-and-sixpence  a  pair  I 

must  sell  'em : 
Well,  a  pair  is  a  couple, — now  then  let  us  tell 

'em ; 
A  couple  in  fifty  will  go  (my  poor  brain  I) 
Why,  just  a  score  times,  and   five  pair  will 

remain. 

"Twenty  five  pair  of  fowls — now  how  tire- 
some it  is  I 
That  I  can't  reckon  up  so  much  money  as 

this !  i 

Well,  there's  no  use  in  trying,  so  let's  give  a 

guess, —  I 

I'll  say  twenty  pounds,  and  it  cant  he  no  less.  I 


"  Twenty  pounds,  I  am  certain,  will  buy  me 

a  cow, 
Thirty  geese,  and  two  turkeys, — eight  pigs 

and  a  sow ; 
Now  if  these  turn  out  well,  at  the  end  of  the 

year, 
I  shall  fill  both  my  pockets  with  guineas,  'tis 

clear." 

Forgetting  her  burden,  when   this  she  had 

said, 
The  maid  superciliously  tossed  up  her  head  ; 
When,  alas  for  her  prospects !  her  milk-pail 

descended. 
And  so  all  her  schemes  for  the  future  were 

ended. 


This  moral,  I  think,  may  be  safely  attached  ; 
"  Reckon  not  on  your  chickeiis  before  they 
are  hatched." 


I 

/ 


THU  WATER-MILL, 


D.   C.  M  CALLUM. 


H !  listen  to  the  water-mill,  through  '  Oh !  clasp  the  proverb  to  thy  soul,  dear  loving 


all  the  live-long  day. 
As  the  clicking  of  the  wheels  wears 

hour  by  hour  away  ; 
How  languidly  the    autumn    wind 

doth  stir  the  withered  leaves. 


As  on  the  fields  the  reapers  sing,  while  bind- 

•  ing  up  the  sheaves ! 
A  solemn  proverb  strikes  my  mind,  and  as  a     Nor  leave  one  tender  word  unsaid,  thy  kind- 


heart  and  true, 
For  golden  years  are  fleeting  by,  and  youtli 

is  passing  too ; 
Ah !  learn  to  make  the  most  of  life,  nor  lose 

one  happy  day, 
For    time    will    ne'er    return    sweet    joys 

neglected,  thrown  away ; 


spell  is  cast, 
"  The  mill  will  never  grind  again  with  water 
that  is  past." 

The  summer  winds  revive  no  more  leaves 
strewn  o'er  earth  and  main, 

The  sickle  never  more  will  reap  the  yellow 
garnered  grain ; 

The  rippling  itream  flowt  ever  on,  aye  tran- 
quil, deep  and  still, 

But  never  glideth  back  again  to  busy  water- 
mill. 

The  solemn  proverb  speaks  to  all,  with 
meaning  deep  and  vast, 

*'  The  mill  will  never  grind  again  with  water 
that  is  past.*' 


ness  sow  broadcast — 
'•  The  mill  will  never  grind  again  with  water 
that  is  past." 

Oh !   the   wasted   hours   of   life,   that   have 

swiftly  drifted  by, 
Alas !  the  good  we  might  have  done,  all  gone 

without  a  sigh ; 
Love  that  we  might  once  have  saved  by  a 

single  ki-:dly  word. 
Thoughts    conceived   but    ne'er    expressed, 

perishing  unpenned,  unheard. 
Oh!   take  the  lesson   to   thy   soul,   forever 

clasp  it  fast, 
"The  mill  will  never  grind  again  with  water 

that  is  past." 


TRAMP,  TRAMP,  TRAMP. 


Wrtfk  on  while  j-pt  the  son  Joth  shine,  thou  j 

man  of  ntrengch  &nJ  will,  i 

He  BCr?Ainli:l  ae'cr   doth  upelesB   glido  hy  ' 

dicking  nater-mill ; 
Nor  wait  until    to-morrow'a    light    beams  J 

brightly  on  thy  way, 
for  all  iliat  thoa  cMutt  rail  ihine  owd,  lies 

in  Ihe  ]ihra9e  "  to-day  :" 
Posjeesions,    power,  and    bluomiDg    health, 

ronjt  all  be  lost  at  last— 
"  The  mill  will  never  grind  again  with  water 

thai  is  {lift." 

Oh!  loT9  thy  Ood  anJ  fellow-man,  thy eelf 

consider  lant. 
For  come  it  will  when  thou  must  scan  dark 

ertorr  of  the  pa^t: 
Boon  *il]  this  fight  of  life  be  o'er,  and  earth 

recede  fniin  view. 
Asd  heaven  in  all  it«  glory  shine  where  all 

i*  pure  and  true. 
Ah 'then  (hou'lt  see  more  clearly  still   the 

proverb  deep  and  vast, 


TRAMP,  TRAMP,  TRAMP. 


J.    0.    HOLLAND. 


MbRAMP,  tramp,  tramp,  the  boj's  arc  marching;  how  many  of  them? 

pS     Sixty  thousand !     Sixty  full  regimoiits,  every  man  of  which  will, 

"^^    before  twelve  months  shall  have  completed  their  course,  lie  down 

J         in  the  grave  of  a  drunkard  I     Every  year  during  the  past  decade 

liaa  witnessed  the  same  sacrifice ;  and  sixty  regiments  stand  behind 

this  army  ready  to  take  ita  place.     It  is  to  bo  recruited  from  our  children 

and  our  children's  children.    Tramp,  tramp,  tramp — the  sounds  come  to 

OS  in  the  echoes  of  the  army  just  expired ;  tramp,  tramp,  tramp — the 

earth    shakes   with  the   tread  of   tlie   host  now  passing ;  tramp,  tramp, 

tramp — comes  to  U8  from  the  camp  of  the  recruits.    A  great  tide  of  life 

flow3  resistlcssly  to  its  death.     What  in  God's  name  are  they  fighting  for  ? 

Tlie  privilege  of  pleasing  an  appetite,  of  conforming  to  a  social  u.sage,  of 

filling  sixty  thousand  homes  with  shame  and  sorrow,  of  loading  the  public 

with  the  burden  of  pauperism,  of  crowding  our  prison-houacs  with  felons, 

of  detracting  firom  the  productive  industries  of  the  country,  of  ruining  for- 
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tunes  an<l   breaking  hopes,  of  breeding  disease  and  wretchedness,  of  de- 
stroying both  body  and  soul  in  hell  before  their  time. 

The  prosperity  of  the  liquor  interest,  covering  every  department  of  it, 
depends  entirely  on  the  maintenance  of  this  amiy.  It  cannot  live  without 
it.  It  never  did  live  without  it.  So  long  as  the  liquor  interest  maintains 
its  present  prosperous  condition,  it  will  cost  America  the  sacrifice 
of  sixty  thousand  men  every  year.  The  eflFect  is  inseparable  from  the 
cause.  The  cost  to  the  country  of  the  liquor  traffic  is  a  sum  so  stu- 
pendous that  any  figures  which  we  should  dare  to  give  would  convict 
us  of  trifling.  Tlie  amount  of  life  absolutely  destroyed,  the  amount 
of  industry  sacrificed,  the  amount  of  bread  transformed  into  jxjison, 
the  shame,  the  unavailing  sorrow,  the  crime,  the  poverty,  the  pauperism, 
the  brutality,  the  wild  waste  of  vital  and  financial  resources,  make 
an  aggregate  so  vast — so  incalculably  vast, — that  the  only  wonder  is  that 
the  Am<^rican  people  do  not  rise  as  one  man  and  declare  that  this  great 
curse  shall  exist  no  longer. 

A  hue-and-cry  is  raised  about  woman-suffrage,  as  if  any  wrong  which 
may  l>e  involved  in  woman's  lack  of  the  suffrage  could  be  compared  to  the 
wrongs  'attached  to  the  liquor  interest. 

Does  any  sane  woman  doubt  that  women  are  suffering  a  thousand 
times  more  from  rum  than  from  any  }K)litical  disability  ? 

The  truth  is  that  there  is  no  question  before  the  American  people 
to-day  that  begins  to  match  in  importance  the  temperance  question.  The 
question  of  American  slavery  was  never  anything  but  a  baby  by  the  side 
of  this  ;  and  we  prophesy  that  within  ten  years,  if  not  within  five,  the 
whole  country  will  be  aw;ike  to  it,  and  dividcil  upon  it.  The  organizations 
of  the  liquor  interest,  the  Viist  funds  at  its  command,  the  universal  feeling 
among  those  whose  business  is  pitted  against  the  national  prosperity  and 
the  public  morals— these  are  enough  to  show  that,  upon  one  side  of  this 
matter,  at  least,  the  present  condition  of  things  and  the  social  and  political 
questions  that  lie  in  the  immediate  future  are  apprehended.  The  liquor 
interest  knows  there  is  to  be  a  great  struggle  and  is  preparing  to  meet  it. 
People  both  in  this  country  and  in  Great  Britiiin  are  beginning  to  see  the 
enormity  of  this  business — are  beginning  to  realize  that  Christian  civiliza- 
tion is  actually  poisoned  at  its  fountain,  au<l  that  there  can  be  no  purifica- 
tion of  it  until  the  source  of  the  poison  is  dried  up. 

Temperance  laws  are  being  passed  by  the  various  Legislatures,  which 
they  must  sustain,  or  go  over,  soul  and  body,  to  the  liquor  interest  and 
influence.  Steps  are  boing  taken  on  behalf  of  the  public  health,  morak, 
and  j;>rosperity,  which  they  must  approve  by  voice  and  act,  or  they  must 
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oonaent  to  be  left  behind  and  left  out.  There  can  be  no  concession  and 
no  compromise  on  the  part  of  tem|)crance  men,  and  no  quarter  to  the  foe, 
The  great  curse  of  our  country  and  our  race  must  be  destroyed. 

Meantime,  the  tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  sounds  on, — the  tramp  of  sixty 
thousand  yearly  victims.  Some  are  besotted  and  stupid,  some  are  wild 
with  hilarity  and  dance  along  the  dusty  way,  some  reel  along  in  pitiful 
wealineHrt,  some  wrealt  their  mad  and  murderous  impulses  on  one  another, 
or  on  the  helpless  womun  and  children  whose  destinies  are  united  to  theirs, 
some  stop  in  wayside  debaucheries  ami  infamies  for  a  moment,  some  go 
bound  in  chains  from  which  they  seek  in  vain  to  wrench  their  bleeding 
wrists,  and  all  arc  poisoned  in  boily  and  soul,  and  all  are  doomed  to  death. 


EXTRACT  FROM  GRAY'S  ELEGY. 

f                                                            THOMAS  GRAY. 

L'LL  many  a  gtra  of  purest  ray  nerene  {  Some  village  Hampden,  that,  witli  dauntleM 

The   daik.   DQlathomed    caves    of  bri'aHt, 

ocean  bear;  Tlia  liKle  tyrant  of  his  fielila  wnlistoo.1; 

Fall  many  a  flower  ia  born  t«  blusli  Siime  mute,  in^lorioii.-'  Milton  hern  may  rent; 

*                unai'en.  Some  ('rninwell,  guillltiaa  ai  tiie  couniry'fl 

And  wtwte  ita  HweetneM  on  liie  desert  air.        '  bluud. 
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The  applause  of  listening  senates   to  com- 
mand, 

The  threats  of  pain  and  roin  to  despise, 
To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land, 

And  read  their  history  in  a  nation's  eyes, 


For  thee,  who,  mindful  of  the  unhonored  dead. 
Dost  in   these  lines  their  artless  tale  re- 
late; 

If  chance,  by  lonely  contemplation  led, 
Some  kindred  spirit  shall  inquire  thy  fate 


Their  lot  forbade ;  nor  circumscribed  alone 
Their  growing  virtues,  but  their    crimes  ' 
confined ;  \ 

Forbade  to    wade   through   slaughter  to   a 
throne,  i 

And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind ; 

The  struggling  pangs  of  conscious  truth  to  I 
hide, 

To  quench  the  blushes  of  ingenuous  shame. 
Or  heap  the  shrine  of  luxury  and  pride  , 

With  incense  kindled  at  the  muse's  flame.  < 

Far    from    the  mad'ning  crowd's    ignoble    \ 
strife, 
Their  sober  wishes  never  learned  to  stray ; 
Along  the  cool,  sequestered  vale  of  life 
They  kept    the    noiseless    tenor  of  their 
way. 

Yet  even  these  bones  from  insult  to  protect. 
Some  frail  memorial  still  erected  nigh, 

With  uncouth  rhymes  and  shapeless  sculpture 
decked, 
Implores  the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh. 

Their  name,  their  years,  spelt  by  the  unlet- 
tered muse, 

The  place  of  fame  and  elegy  supply  ; 
And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strews. 

That  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die. 

For  who,  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey. 
This  pleasing,  anxious  being  e'er  resigned. 

Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day. 
Nor    cast  one    longing,    lingering    look 
behind? 

On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relies, 
Some  pious  drops  the  closing  eye  requires ; 

E'en  from  the  tomb  the  voice   of  Nature 
cries. 
E'en  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires. 


Haply  some  hoary-headed  swain  may  say : — 
"  Oft  have  we  seen   him,  at  the  peep  of 
dawn, 

Brushing  with  hasty  steps  the  dews  away. 
To  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn. 

•'  There  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech. 
That  wreathes  its  old,  fantastic  roots  so 
high, 
His  listless  length    at    noontide  would    he 
stretch. 
And  pore  upon  the  brook   that  babbles 
by. 

"  Hard  by  yon  wood,  now  smiling  as  in  scorn. 

Muttering  his  wayward  fancies,  he  would 

rove ; 

Now  drooping,  woful-wan,  like  one  forlorn. 

Or  crazed  with  care,  or  crossed  in  hopeless 

love. 

"  One  morn  I  missed  him  on  the  customed 
hill. 
Along  the  heath,  and  near  his  favorite 
tree; 
Another  came, — nor  yet  beside  the  rill, 
Nor  up  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood  was 
he; 

"  The  next,  with  dirges  due,  in  sad  array, 
Slow  through  the  church-way  path  we  saw 
him  borne ; — 
Approach  and  read  (for  thou  canst  read)  the 
lay 
Graved  on  the   stone  beneath  yon  aged 
thorn." 

THE   EPITAPH. 

Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  earth 
A  youth  to  fortune  and  to  fame  unknown ; 

Fair   science   frowned   not   on  his  humble 
birth, 
And  melancholy  marked  him  for  her  own. 


THE  ANGLER. 
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Large  was  his  bounty,  and  his  soul  sincere ; 

Heaven  did  a  recompense  as  largely  send; 
He  gave  to  misery  (all  he  had)  a  tear, 

He  gaineil  from  heaven  ('twas  all  he 
wished)  a  friend. 


No  farther  seek  his  merits  to  disclose, 

Or  draw  his  frailties  from    their    drea4 
abode, — 

(There  they  alike  m  trembling  hope  repose,) 
The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  Grod. 


LANDING  OF  THE  PILGRIMS. 


FELICIA    HEMANS. 


HE  breaking  waves  dashed  high 
On  a  stern  and  rock-bound  coast, 
And  the  woods  against  a  stormy  sky 
Their  giant  branches  tossed ; 

And  the  heavy  night  hung  dark 
The  hills  and  waters  o'er, 

When  a  band  of  exiles  moored  their 
bark 
On  the  wild  New  England  shore. 

Not  as  the  conqueror  comes. 

They,  the  true-hearted,  came ; 
Not  with  the  roll  of  the  stirring  drums. 

And  the  trumpet  that  sings  of  fame ; 

Not  as  the  flying  come, 

In  silence  and  in  fear  ; — 
They  shook  the  depths  of  the  desert  gloom 

With  their  hymns  of  lofty  cheer. 

Amidst  the  storm  they  sang, 
And  the  stars  heard,  and  the  sea ; 

And  the  sounding  aisles  of  the  dim  woods  rang 
To  the  anthem  of  the  free. 


The  ocean  eagle  soared 

From  his  nest  by  the  whit©  wave's  foam. 
And  the  rocking  pinf*s  of  the  forest  roared,— 

This  was  their  welcome  home. 

There  were  men  with  hoary  hair 

Amidst  that  pilgrim-band : 
Why  had  they  come  to  wither  there. 

Away  from  their  childhood's  land  ? 

There  was  woman's  fearless  eye. 

Lit  by  her  deep  love's  truth ; 
There  was  manhood's  brow  serenely  high. 

And  the  fiery  heart  of  youth. 

What  sought  they  thus  afar  ? 

Bright  jewels  of  the  mine  ? 
The  wealth  of  seas,  the  spoils  of  war  ?— 

They  sought  a  fifth's  pure  shrine ! 

Ay,  call  it  holy  ground, 

The  soil  where  first  they  trod ; 
They  have  left  unstained  what  there  they 
found, — 

Freedom  to  worship  God. 


THE  ANGLER. 


OHALEHILL. 


THE  gallant  fisher's  life, 
It  is  the  best  of  any ! 
'Tis  full  of  pleasure,  void  of  strife ! 
And  *ti8  beloved  by  many ; 

Other  joy« 
Are  but  toys; 


Only  this 
Lawful  is; 
For  our  skill 
Breeds  no  ill, 
But  content  and  pleasure. 


THE  ANGLER. 


•a  a  mormng,  up  we  ris^. 

Ere  Anrora'a  peeping: 
IriDk  a  cup  to  wtuh  our  eyea, 

Leave  the  sluggard  sleeping ; 
Then  we  go 


Whpn  we  please  to  walk  sbroad 

For  our  recreation, 
lu  the  fields  is  our  abode, 

Full  of  delectation, 

Where,  in  a  brook. 


To  and  fro, 
With  our  knacks 
At  our  backx. 
To  HUtli  Btreams 
An  the  Thames, 
we  have  the  leu^ure. 


With  a  hook.— 
Or  A  lake. — 
PiHh  WH  take^ 


IMMORTALITY. 
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We  have  gentles  in  a  horn, 

We  have  paste  and  worms  too ; 
We  can  watch  both  night  and  morn, 
Suffer  rain  and  storms  too ; 
None  do  here 
Use  to  swear: 
Oaths  do  fray 
Fish  away ; 
We  sit  still, 
Watch  our  quill : 
Fishers  must  not  wrangle. 

If  the  sun's  excessive  heat 
Make  our  bodies  swelter, 
To  an  osier  hedge  w6  get, 
For  a  friendly  shelter ; 
Where,  in  a  dike, 
Perch  or  pike, 


Roach  or  dace. 
We  do  chase, 
Bleak  or  gudgeon, 
Without  grudging ; 
We  are  still  contented. 

Or  we  sometimes  pass  an  hour 

Under  a  green  willow, 
That  defeiids  us  from  a  shower, 
Making  earth  our  pillow ; 
Where  we  may 
Think  and  pray, 
Before  death 
Stops  our  breath ; 
Other  joys 
Are  but  toys, 
And  to  be  lamented. 


IMMORTALITY. 


MASSILLON. 


[F  we  wholly  perish  with  the  body,  what  an  imposture  is  this  whole 
system  of  laws,  manners,  and  usages,  on  which  human  society  ia 
founded !  If  we  wholly  perish  with  the  body,  these  maxims  of 
charity,  patience,  justice,  honor,  gratitude,  and  friendship,  which 
I  sages  have  taught  and  good  men  have  practised,  what  are  they  but 
T  empty  words  possessing  no  real  and  binding  efficacy?  Why  should 
we  heed  them,  if  in  this  life  only  we  have  hope?  Speak  not  of  duty. 
What  can  we  owe  to  the  dead,  to  the  living,  to  ourselves,  if  all  are  or 
trie  he,  nothing  ?  Who  shall  dictate  our  duty,  if  not  our.  own  pleasures, — 
if  not  our  own  passions  ?  Speak  not  of  morality.  It  is  a  mere  chimera, 
a  bugbear  of  human  invention,  if  retribution  terminate  witli  the  grave. 

If  we  must  wholly  perish,  what  to  us  are  the  sweet  ties  of  kindred  ? 
What  the  tender  names  of  parent,  child,  sister,  brother,  husband,  wife,  or 
friend  ?  The  characters  of  a  drama  are  not  more  illusive.  We  have  no 
ancestors,  no  descendants ;  since  succession  cannot  be  predicated  of  nothing- 
ness. Would  we  honor  the  illustrious  dead  ?  How  absurd  to  honor  that 
which  has  no  existence !  Would  we  take  thought  for  posterity  ?  How 
frivolous  to  concern  ourselves  for  those  whose  end,  like  our  own,  must  soon 
be  annihilation  1  Have  we  made  a  promise  ?  How  can  it  bind  nothing  to 
nothing?     Perjury  is  but  a  jest.     The  last  injunctions  of  the  dying,  what 
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sanctity  have  they,  more  than  the  last  sound  of  a  chord  that  is  snapped,  of 
an  instrument  that  is  broken  ? 

To  sum  up  all  :  If  we  must  wholly  perish,  then  is  obedience  to  the  laws 
but  an  insane  servitude;  rulers  and  magistrates  are  but  the  phantoms 
which  popular  imbecility  has  raised  up ;  justice  is  an  unwarrantable  in- 
fringement upon  the  Uberty  of  men, — an  imposition,  a  usurpation ;  the  law 
of  marriage  is  a  vain  scruple;  modesty  a  prejudice;  honor  and  probity, 
such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of;  and  incests,  murders,  parricides,  th^ 
most  heartless  cruelties  and  the  blackest  crimes,  are  but  the  legitimate 
Bports  of  man's  irresponsible  nature ;  while  the  harsh  epithets  attached  to 
them  are  merely  such  as  the  poUcy  of  legislators  has  invented,  and  imposed 
upon  the  credulity  of  the  people. 

Here  is  the  issue  to  which  the  vaunted  philosophy  of  unbelievers  must 
inevitably  lead.  Here  is  that  social  felicity,  that  sway  of  reason,  that 
emancipation  from  error,  of  which  they  eternally  prate,  as  the  fruit  of 
their  doctrines.  Accept  their  maxims,  and  the  whole  world  falls  back  into 
a  frightful  chaos ;  and  all  the  relations  of  life  are  confounded;  and  all  ideas 
of  vice  and  virtue  are  reversed ;  and  the  most  inviolable  laws  of  society 
vanish ;  and  all  moral  discipline  perishes ;  and  the  government  of  states 
and  nations  has  no  longer  any  cement  to  uphold  it ;  and  all  the  harmony 
of  the  body  politic  becomes  discord  ;  and  the  human  race  is  no  more  than 
an  assemblage  of  reckless  barbarians,  shameless,  remorseless,  brutal,  de- 
naturalized, with  no  other  law  than  force,  no  other  check  than  passion,  no 
other  bond  than  irreligion,  no  other  God  than  self!  Such  would  be  the 
world  which  impiety  would  make.  Such  would  be  this  world,  were  a  belief 
in  Grod  and  immortality  to  die  out  of  the  human  heart. 


THE  TEMPEST. 


J.  T.  FIELDS. 


i  *.<; 
»/ ' 


^E  were  crowded  in  the  cabin,  So  we  shuddered  there  in  silence, — 
Not  a  soul  would  dare  to  slee]), —  For  the  stoutest  held  his  breath. 

It  was  midnight  on  the  waters  While  the  hungry  sea  was  roaring, 
And  a  storm  upon  the  deep.  And  the  breakers  talked  with  Death. 


'T  is  a  fearful  thing  in  winter 
To  be  shattered  by  the  blast, 

And  to  hear  the  rattling  trumpet 
Thunder,  "  Cut  away  the  mast  I" 


As  thus  we  sat  in  darkness, 
Each  one  busy  in  his  prayers, 

"  We  are  lost  I"  the  captain  shoated 
As  he  staggered  down  the  stain. 
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But  his  litUe  daughter  whispered, 
Ab  she  took  his  icy  hand, 

"  Is  n't  Gk>d  upon  the  ocean 
Just  the  same  as  on  the  land  ?" 


Then  we  kissed  the  little  maiden, 
And  we  spoke  in  better  cheer, 

And  we  anchored  safe  in  harbor 
When  the  morn  was  shining  clear. 


INTIMATIONS  OF  IMMORTALITY. 


WILLIAM   WORDSWORTH. 


[UB  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forget- 
ting; 
The  soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's 

star. 
Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting, 
And  cometh  from  afar. 
Not  in  entire  forgetfulness, 
And  not  in  utter  nakedness, 
Bat  trailing  clouds  of  glory,  do  we  come 

From  Ood,  who  is  our  home. 
Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy  I 
Shades  of  the  prison-house  begin  to  close 

Upon  the  growing  boy ; 
But  he  beholds  the  light,  and  whence  it  flows,- 

He  sees  it  in  his  joy. 
The  youth  who  daily  farther  from  the  east 
Must  travel,  still  is  nature's  priest, 
And  by  the  vision  splendid 
Is  on  his  way  attended : 
At  length  the  man  perceives  it  die  away. 
And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day. 

Oh  joy !  that  in  our  embers. 

Is  something  that  doth  live, 
That  nature  yet  remembers 
What  was  so  fugitive ! 
The  thought  of  our  past  years  in  me  doth  breed 
Perpetual  benediction  :  not,  indeed, 
For  that  which  is  most  worthy  to  be  blest, — 
Delight  and  liberty,  the  simple  creed 
Of  childhood,  whether  busy  or  at  rest, 


With  new-fledged  hope  still  fluttering  in  his 
breast, — 
Not  for  these  I  raise 
The  song  of  thanks  and  praise ; 
But  for  those  obstinate  questionings 
Of  sense  and  outward  things, 
Fallings  from  us,  vanishings, 
Blank  misgivings  of  a  creature 
Moving  about  in  worlds  not  realized. 
High  instincts  before  which  our  mortal  nature 
Did  tremble  like  a  guilty  thing  surprised, — 
But  for  those  first  afi'ections, 
Those  shadowy  recollections. 
Which,  be  they  what  they  may. 
Are  yet  the  fountain-light  of  all  our  day 
Are  yet  a  master  light  of  all  our  seeing. 

Uphold  us,  cherish,  and  have  power  to  make 
Our  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being 
Of  the  eternal  silence :  truths  that  wake. 

To  perish  never.— 
Which  neither  listlessness,  nor  mad  endeavor, 

Nor  man  nor  boy, 
Nor  all  that  is  at  enmity  with  joy, 
Can  utterly  abolish  or  destroy  I 

Hence  in  a  season  of  calm  weather, 
Though  inland  far  we  be. 
Our  souls  have  sight  of  that  immortal  sea 
Which  brought  us  hither, — 
Can  in  a  moment  travel  thither, 
And  see  the  children  sport  upon  the  shore, 
And  hear  the  mighty  waters  rolling  evermora 


OLD-SCHOOL  PUNISHMENT. 


iD  Master  Brown  brought  his  ferule 
down. 
And  his  fctce  looked  angry  and 
red. 


"  Go,  seat  you  there,  now,  Anthony  Blair, 
Along  with  the  girls,"  he  said. 

Then  Anthony  Blair,  with  a  mortified  air, 
With  his  head  down  on  his  breast. 
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Took  his  penitent  seat  by  the  maiden  sweet 

That  he  loved,  of  all,  the  best. 
And    Anthony   Blair,  seemed    whimpering 
there, 


But  the  rogne  only  made  believe ; 
For  he  peeped  at  the  girls  with  the  beaatifii 
curls, 
And  ogled  them  over  his  sleeye. 


DRIFTING. 


T.  BUCHANAN  READ. 


jY  soul  to-day 
Is  far  away, 
^^»^  Sailing  the  Vesuvian  Bay ; 
Sfw  My  winged  boat, 

•I  A  bird  afloat, 

¥  Swims  round  the  purple  peaks  remote : — 

^  Round  purple  peaks 

It  sails,  and  seeks 
Blue  inlets  and  their  crystal  creeks, 
Where  high  rocks  throw, 
Through  deeps  below, 
A  duplicated  golden  glow. 

Far,  vague,  and  dim, 

The  mountains  swim ; 
While  on  Vesuvius'  misty  brim, 

With  outstretchftd  liands, 

Tho  gray  smoke  stands 
Overlooking  the  volcanic  land?. 

Here  Ischia  smiles 

O'er  liquid  miles ; 
And  yonder,  bluest  of  the  isles. 

Calm  Capri  waits, 

H<T  sapphire  gat^-s 
Beguiling  to  her  bright  estates. 

I  heed  not,  if 

My  rippling  skiff 
Float  swift  or  slow  frf)in  rlifT  to  cliff; — 

With  droamful  crvof. 

My  spirit  lies 
Under  tlio  walls  of  Paraili-e. 

Under  the  wjills 

WIktc  swells  and  falls 
The  bay's  deep  breast  at  intervals 

At  peace  I  lie, 

Blown  softly  by, 
A  cloud  upon  this  liquid  sky. 


The  day,  so  mild, 

Is  Heaven's  own  child. 
With  earth  and  ocean  reconciled ; — 

The  airs  I  feel 

Around  me  steal 
Are  murmuring  to  the  mnrmnring  ketl 

Over  the  rail 

My  hand  I  trail 
Wichin  the  shadow  of  the  sail, 

A  joy  intense, 

The  cooling  sense 
Glides  down  my  drowsy  indolence. 

W^ith  dreamful  eyes 

My  spirit  lies 
Where  summer  sings  and  never  dies.-— 

O'erveiled  with  vines. 

She  glows  and  shines 
Among  her  future  oil  and  wines. 

II er  children,  hid 

The  cliffs  amid, 
Are  gamboling  with  the  gamboling  kid 

Or  down  the  walls, 

With  tipsy  calls, 
Laugh  on  the  rocks  like  waterfiEblls. 

The  fisher's  rhild. 

With  tresses  wild. 
Unto  the  smooth,  briglit  sand  beguiled. 

With  plowing  lips 

Sings  .15  she  skips. 
Or  gazes  at  the  far  off  ships. 

Yon  dcKip  bark  goes 

Whore  traffic  blows, 
From  lands  of  sun  to  lands  of  snowF^* 

This  happier  one. 

Its  course  is  run 
From  lands  of  snow  to  lands  of  son. 
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0  happy  ship, 

To  rifle  and  dip, 
With  the  blue  crystal  at  your  lip ! 

0  happy  crew, 

My  heart  with  you 
Sails,  and  sails,  and  sings  anewt 


No  more,  no  more 

The  worldly  shore 
Upbraids  me  with  its  loud  uproar  I 

With  dreamful  eyes 

My  spirit  lies 
Under  the  walls  of  Paradise  I 


EUROPEAN  GUIDES. 


8.  L.  CLEMENS. 


[UROPEAN  guides  know  about  enough  English  to  tangle  everything 
up  so  that  a  man  can  make  neither  head  nor  tail  of  it.  They  know 
their  story  by  heart, — the  history  of  every  statue,  painting,  cathe- 
dral, or  other  wonder  they  show  you.  They  know  it  and  tell  it 
as  a  parrot  would, — and  if  you  interrupt,  and  throw  them  off  the 
track,  they  have  to  go  back  and  begin  over  again.  All  their  lives  long  they 
are  employed  in  showing  strange  things  to  foreigners  and  listening  to  their 
borsts  of  admiration. 

It  is  human  nature  to  take  delight  in  exciting  admiration.  It  is  what 
prompts  children  to  say  ''smart "  things,  and  do  absurd  ones,  and  in  other 
ways  "  show  off"  when  company  is  present.  It  is  what  makes  gossips  turn 
oat  in  rain  and  storm  to  go  and  be  the  first  to  tell  a  startling  bit  of  news. 
Think,  then,  what  a  passion  it  becomes  with  a  guide,  whose  privilege  it  is, 
every  day,  to  show  to  strangers  wonders  that  throw  them  into  perfect 
testacies  of  admiration  !  He  gets  so  that  he  could  not  by  any  possibility 
live  in  a  soberer  atmosphere. 

After  we  discovered  this,  we  never  went  into  ecstacies  any  more, — ^we 
never  admired  anything, — we  never  showed  any  but  impassible  jEsuies  and 
«tupid  indifference  in  the  face  of  the  sublimest  wonders  a  guide  had  to  dis- 
play. We  had  found  their  weak  point.  We  have  made  good  use  of  it 
ever  since.  We  have  made  some  of  those  people  savage,  at  times,  but  we, 
We  never  lost  our  serenity. 

The  doctor  asks  the  questions  generally,  because  he  can  keep  his 
countenance,  and  look  more  like  an  inspired  idiot,  and  throw  more  imbe- 
cility into  the  tone  of  his  voice  than  any  man  that  lives.  It  comes  natural 
to  him. 

The  guides  in  Grenoa  are  delighted  to  secure  an  American  party, 
because  Americans  so  much  wonder,  and  deal  so  much  in  sentiment  and 
onotion  before  any  relic  of  Columbus.    Our  guide  there  fidgeted  about  as 
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if  he  had  swallowed  a  spring  mattress.     He  was  fiill  of  animation, — fall  oi 
impatience.     He  said  : — 

'*  Come  wis  me,  genteelmen  1 — come  !  I  show  you  ze  letter  writing 
by  Christopher  Colombo! — ^write  it  himself! — write  it  wis  his  own  hand! 
— come  !" 

He  took  us  to  the  municipal  palace.  After  much  impressive  fumbling 
of  keys  and  opening  of  locks,  the  stained  and  aged  document  was  spread 
before  us.  The  guide's  eyes  sparkled.  He  danced  about  us  and  tapped 
the  parchment  with  his  finger : — 

What  I  tell  you,  genteelmen!  Is  it  not  so?  See!  handwriting 
Christopher  Colombo ! — write  it  himself!" 

We  looked  indifferent, — unconcerned.  The  doctor  examined  the  docu- 
ment very  deliberately,  during  a  painful  pause.  Then  he  said,  without  any 
show  of  interest, — 

"Ah, — Ferguson, — what — ^what  did  you  say  was  the  name  of  the 
party  who  wrote  this  ?" 

"  Christopher  Colombo !  ze  great  Christopher  Colombo  1" 

Another  deliberate  examination. 

"  Ah,— did  he  write  it  himself,  or, — or  how  ?" 

"  He  write  it  himself  1 — Christopher  Colombo !  he's  own  handwriting, 
write  by  himself!" 

Then  the  doctor  laid  the  document  down  and  said, — *'  Why,  I  have  seen 
boys  in  America  only  fourteen  years  old  that  could  write  better  than  that." 

"  But  zis  is  ze  great  Christo — " 

"  I  don't  care  who  it  is !  It's  the  worst  writing  I  ever  saw.  Now 
you  mustn't  think  you  can  impose  on  us  because  we  are  strangers.  We  are 
not  fools,  by  a  good  deal.  If  you  have  got  any  specimens  of  penmanship 
of  real  merit,  trot  them  out! — and  if  you  haven't,  drive  on  !" 

We  drove  on.  The  guide  was  considerably  shaken  up,  but  he  made 
one  more  venture.  He  had  something  which  he  thought  would  overcome 
ua    He  said, — 

"  Ah,  genteelmen,  you  come  wis  us  !  I  show  you  beautiful,  oh,  mag- 
nificent bust  Christopher  Colombo ! — splendid,  grand,  magnificent !" 

He  brought  us  before  the  beautiful  bust, — for  it  was  beautiful, — and 
sprang  back  and  struck  an  attitude  : — 

"  Ah,  look,  genteelmen  ! — beautiful,  grand, — bust  Christopher  Co- 
lombo ! — beautiful  bust,  beautiful  pedestal !" 

The  doctor  put  up  his  eye-glass, — procured  for  such  occasions : — 

"  Ah, — what  did  you  say  this  gentleman's  name  was  ?" 

"  Christopher  Colombo !  ze  great  Christopher  Colombo !" 
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"Christopher  Colombo, — the  great  Christopher  Colombo.    Well,  what 

did  he  do  ?" 

"  Discover  America ! — discover  America,  oh,  ze  devil !" 

"Discover  America?    No, — that  statement  will  hardly  wash.     We 
are  just  from  America  ourselves.     We  heard  nothing  about  it.     Christo- 
pher Colombo, — ^pleasant  name, — is — is  he  dead  ?" 
•   "  Oh,  corpo  di  Baccho ! — three  hundred  year  !" 

"  What  did  he  die  of  V 

"  I  do  not  know.     I  cannot  tell." 

"SmaU-pox,  think?" 

"  I  do  not  know,  genteelmen, — I  do  not  know  what  he  die  of." 

"  Measles,  likely  ?" 

"  Maybe, — maybe.     I  do  not  know, — I  think  he  die  of  something." 

"  Parents  living  ?" 

"  Im-posseeble ! 

*'  Ah, — which  is  the  bust  and  which  is  the  pedestal  ?" 

"  Santa  Maria  ! — zis  ze  bust ! — zis  ze  pedestal !" 

"Ah,  I  see,  I  see, — happy  combination, — very  happy  combination 
indeed.     Is — is  this  the  first  time  this  gentleman  was  ever  on  a  bust  ?" 

That  joke  was  lost  on  the  foreigner, — guides  cannot  master  the  sub- 
tleties of  the  American  joke. 

We  have  made  it  interesting  for  this  Roman  guide.  Yesterday 
we  spent  three  or  four  hours  in  the  Vatican  again,  that  wonderful 
world  of  curiosities.  We  came  very  near  expressing  interest  sometimes, 
even  admiration.  It  was  hard  to  keep  from  it.  We  succeeded,  though. 
Nobody  else  ever  did,  in  the  Vatican  museums.  The  guide  was  bewildered, 
nonplussed.  He  walked  his  legs  off,  nearly,  hunting  up  extraordinary 
things,  and  exhausted  all  his  ingenuity  on  us,  but  it  was  a  &ilure ;  we 
never  showed  any  interest  in  anything.  He  had  reserved  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  his  greatest  wonder  till  the  last, — a  royal  Egyptian  mummy, 
the  beet  preserved  in  the  world,  perhaps.  He  took  us  there.  He  felt  so 
flure,  this  time,  that  some  of  his  old  enthusiasm  came  back  to  him  : — 

"  See,  genteelmen ! — Mummy  !     Mummy  1" 

The  eye-glass  came  up  as  calmly,  as  deliberately  as  ever. 

"  Ah, — Ferguson, — ^what  did  I  understand  you  to  say  the  gentleman's 
name  was  ?" 

"  Name  ? — ^he  got  no  name ! — mummy  I — 'Gjrptian  mummy  I" 

"  Yes,  yes.    Born  here  ?" 

"  No.     'Ghfptian  mummy." 

"  Ah,  just  so.     Frenchman,  I  presume  ?" 
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"  No ! — not  Frenchman,  not  Roman ! — born  in  Egypta  1" 

"  Born  in  Egypta.  Never  heard  of  Egypta  before.  Foreign  locality, 
likely.  Mummy, — mummy.  How  calm  he  is,  how  self-possessed  I  Is — 
ah  !— is  he  dead  ?" 

"  Oh,  sacre  bleu  I  been  dead  three  thousan'  year  !" 

The  doctor  turned  on  him  savagely : — 

"  Here,  now,  what  do  you  mean  by  such  conduct  as  this  ?  Playing  us 
for  Chinamen  because  we  are  strangers  and  trying  to  learn  1  Trying  to 
impose  your  vile,  second-hand  carcasses  on  tis  !  Thunder  and  lightning  I 
IVe  a  mind  to — to — if  you've  got  a  nice  fresh  corpse,  fetch  him  out ! — or, 
by  George,  we'll  brain  you!" 

We  make  it  exceedingly  interesting  for  this  Frenchman.  However^ 
he  has  paid  us  back,  partly,  without  knowing  it.  He  came  to  the  hotel 
this  morning  to  ask  if  we  were  up,  and  he  endeavored,  as  well  as  he  could 
to  describe  us,  so  that  the  landlord  would  know  which  persons  he  meant 
He  finished  with  the  casual  remark  that  we  were  lunatics.  The  observa- 
tion was  so  innocent  and  so  honest  that  it  amounted  to  a  very  good  thing 
for  a  guide  to  say. 

Our  Roman  Ferguson  is  the  most  patient,  unsuspecting,  long-«uffering» 
subject  we  have  had  yet.  We  shall  be  sorry  to  part  with  him.  We  have 
enjoyed  his  society  very  much.  We  trust  he  has  enjoyed  ours,  but  we  are 
harassed  with  doubts. 


THANATOPSIS. 


WILLIAM   CULLEN   BRYANT. 


him,  who,  in  the  love  of  Nature, 
holds 
'Communion  with  her  visible  forms, 

she  speaks 
A  various  language:  for  his  gayer 

hours 
She  has  a  voice  of  gladness   and  a 
smile 
And  eloquence  of  beauty ;  and  she  glides 
Into  his  darker  musings  with  a  mild 
And  gentle  sympathy,  that  steals  away 
Their  sharpness,  ere  he  is  aware.      When 

thoughts 
Of  the  last  bitter  hour  come  like  a  blight 
Over  thy  spirit,  and  sad  images 


Of  the  stern  agony,  and  shroad,  and  psll. 
And  breathless   darkness,  and   the 

house. 
Make  thee  to  shudder,  and  grow  sick  at  hmxli, 
Go  forth  under  the  open  sky  and  list 
To    Nature's     teachings,    while    from    all 

around — 
Earth  and  her  waters,  and  the  depths  of  air — 
Comes  a  still  voice, — Yet  a  few  days,  and 

thee 
The  all-beholding  sun  shall  see  no  more 
In  all  his  course ;  nor  yet  in  the  cold  ground, 
Where  thy  pale  form  was  laid,  with  many 

tears, 
Nor  in  the  embrace  of  ocean,  shaU  exist 


*  '"»"  h,g,^..  """"•  '-^  .t.  .pea. 


J 
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Tlj   imftge.      Eartli,    that   noarished  thee, 

sh^l  claim 
Thj  giowth.  to  ba  resolved  to  earth  ftgain; 
kni,  loat  each  human  trace.  Burrenderiog  up 
rbiQa  individual  tieing,  nhalt  thou  go 
Fo  mil  forever  with  the  elemenle  ; 
To  be  a  brother  to  tha  initeDBible  rock. 
And  to  the  gluggieh  rlud,   which  the   rnds 

Tnnu  with  hie  share,  and  treads  upon.     The 


E  WOODS. 

SliaJl  send  hie  roots  abroad,  and  pierce  thy 
moald. 
Yet  not  Ut  thine  eternal  restinB-plare 
Shalt  thou  retire    alone,— ^nor  conldat  thon 

Ci'Dch   more   magnificent.      Thou   ehalt  lie  I 

With  patriarchs  of  the  infant  world, — with 

king*. 
The  jiow'.-rful  of  the    earth, — the  wiae.  the 

good, 
Fair  forme,  and  hoai;  seers  of  ages  past. 
All  in  one  mighty  eepulcbre,    "ITie  bills, 
[Ioi:k -ribbed,   and    ancient  as   the  son ;  the 

Stretching  in  pensive  qoietnees  between ; 
The  renerablft  woods ;  rivers  that  move 
In  majesty,  and  the  complaining  brooks. 
That  maks  the  meadows  green ;  and,  poured 

round  all, 
Old  occMi'i  gray  and  melancholy  waste, — 
IS 


Are  but  the  Bolemu  decorations  all 

Of  the   great  tomb   of  mani      The  golden 

The  planets,  all  the  infinite  host  of  heaven. 
Are  shining  on  the  dad  abodes  of  death, 
Through  the  etill  lapse  of  ages.     All  that 

The  globe  are  but  a  handful  to  the  tribes 
That  slumber  in  its  bosom.     Take  the  wings 
Of  morning,  traverse  Barca's  desert  sands, 
Or  lose  thyself  in  the  continuous  woods 
Whore  rollH  the  Oregon,  and  hei>.rs  no  sound 
Save  his  own  dashings. — Yet  the  dead  are 

And  millions  in  those  solitudes,  since  first 
The  flight  of  years  began,  have  laid  them 

In  their  last  steep, — the   dead  reign  ihera 

alone  1 
So  shalt  thou  reat;  and  what  if  thon  with- 
in silence  from  the  living,  and  no  friend 
Take  note  of  thy  departure?    The  gay  will 

When  thou  art  gone,  the  solemn  brood  of 

Plod  on,  and  each  one,  as  before,  will  chase 
His  favorite  phantom;  yet  all    these    shall 

leave 
Their  mirth  and  their  employments,  and  shall 

And  make  their  bed  with  thee.     As  the  long 

Of  ages  glide  away,  the  sons  of  men — 

The  youth  in  life's  green  spring,  and  he  who 


The  bowed  with  age,  the  infant  in  the  smiles 
And  beaaty  of  its  innocent  age  cat  oS — 
Shall  one  by  one,  be  gathered  to  thy  side 
By   those  who  in  their   tnm    shall    follow 


So  lire  that  when  thy 

The  innumerable  caravan  that  moves 

To  tlic  pale  realms  of  shade,  where  each  shall 

take 
His  chambor  in  the  silent  halls  of  death. 
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Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry -slave  at  night, 
Sconrged  to  his  dungeon,  bnt,  sustained  and 
soothed 


By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 


THE  GOUTY  MERCHANT  AND  THE  STRANGER. 


HORACE  SMITH. 


N  Broad  Street  buildings  (on  a  winter 
night), 
Snug  by  his  parlor  fire,  a  gouty  wight 
Sat  all  alone,  with  one  hand  rubbing 
His  feet  rolled  up  in  fleecy  hose. 
With  t'other  he'd  beneath  his  nose 
The    Public     Ledger,    in    whose    columns 
grubbing, 
He  noted  all  the  sales  of  hops. 
Ships,  shops,  and  slops  ; 
Oum,  galls,  and  groceries  ;  ginger,  gin. 
Tar,  tallow,  turmeric,  turpentine,  and  tin; 
When  lo !  a  decent  personage  in  black. 
Entered  and  most  politely  said — 

"  Tour  footman,  sir,  has  gone  his  nightly 

track 
To  the  King's  Head, 
And  left  your  door  ajar,  which  I 
Observed  in  passing  by ; 

And  thought  it  neighborly  to  give  you 
notice." 
**  Ten  thousand    thanks!"  the    gouty   man 

replied ; 
"  You  see,  good  sir,  how  to  my  chair  I'm 
tied;— 


"  Ten  thousand  thanks  how  very  few  do  get 
In  time  of  danger. 

Such  kind  attention  from  a  stranger ! 
Assuredly,  that  fellow's  throat  is 
Doomed  to  a  final  drop  at  Newgate; 
He  knows,  too,  (the  unconscionable  elf,) 
That  there's  no  soul  at  home  except  my- 
self." 

"Indeed,"   replied  the  stranger  (looking 
grave,) 

"  Then  he's  a  double  knave: 
He  knows  that  rogues  and  thieves  by  scores 
Nightly  beset  unguarded  doors ; 
And  see,  how  easily  might  one 

Of  these  domestic  foes, 

Even  beneath  your  very  nose, 
Perform  his  knavish  tricks: 
Enter  your  room  as  I  have  done. 
Blow  out  your  candles — thus — and  thus — 
Pocket  your  silver  candlesticks : 

And — walk  off — thus  " — 
So  said,  BO  done ;  he  made  no  more  remark 

Nor  waited  for  replies. 

But  marched  off  with  his  prize, 
Leaving  the  gouty  merchant  in  the  dark. 


THE  PAUPERS  DEATH- BED. 


MRS.  a  B.  SOUTHEY. 


[read  softly,  bow  the  head  ; 
In  reverent  silence  bow ; 
No  passing  bell  doth  toll. 
Yet  an  immortal  soul 
Is  passing  now. 

Stranger!  however  great, 
With  lowly  reverence  bow ; 
There's  one  in  that  poor  shed. 
One  by  that  paltry  bed, 
Greater  than  thou. 


Beneath  that  beggar's  roof, 
Lo !  Death  doth  keep  his  state ; 

Enter — no  crowds  attend ; 

Enter — no  guards  defend 
This  palace  gate. 

That  pavement,  damp  and  cold. 

No  smiling  courtiers  tread ; 
One  silent  woman  stands, 
Lifting  with  meagre  hands 
A  dying  head. 
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No  mingling  voices  sound — 

An  infant  wail  alone ; 

A  sob  sappressed — again 

That  short,  deep  gasp,  and  then 

The  parting  groan. 


Oh,  change — stupendous  changed 

There  lies  the  soulless  clod  I 
The  sun  eternal  breaks — 
Oh,  change ! — Oh,  wondrous  change ! —        {      The  new  immortal  wakeft— 
Burst  are  the  prison  bars —  '  Wakes  with  his  God  I 


This  moment  there,  so  low, 
So  agonized,  and  now 
Beyond  the  stars ! 


MO  USE-HUNTINQ, 


B.  P.  8HILLABEB. 


was  midnight,  deep  and  still,  in  the  mansion  of  Mrs.  Partington,- 
it  was,  very  generally,  about  town, — on  a  cold  night  in  March.  So 
profound  was  the  silence  that  it  awakened  Mi's.  P.,  and  she  raised 
herself  upon  her  elbow  to  listen.  No  sound  greeted  her  ears,  save 
i  the  tick  of  the  old  wooden  clock  in  the  next  room,  which  stood  there 
*  in  the  dark,  like  an  old  crone,  whispering  and  gibbering  to  itsel£ 
Mrs.  Partington  relapsed  beneath  the  folds  of  the  blankets,  and  had  one 
eye  again  well-coaxed  towards  the  realm  of  dreams,  while  the  other  was 
holding  by  a  very  irzil  tenure  upon  the  world  of  reality,  when  her  ear  was 
saluted  by  the  nibble  of  a  mouse,  directly  beneath  her  chamber  window, 
and  the  mouse  was  evidently  gnawing  her  chamber  carpet. 

Now,  if  there  is  an  animal  in  the  catalogue  of  creation  that  she  dreads 
and  detests,  it  is  a  mouse ;  and  she  has  a  vague  and  indefinite  idea  that 
rats  and  mice  were  made  with  especial  regard  to  her  individual  torment. 
As  she  heard  the  sound  of  the  nibble  by  the  window,  she  arose  again  upon 
her  elbow,  and  cried  **Shoo/  /SAoo /"  energetically,  several  times.  The 
sound  ceased,  and  she  fondly  fancied  that  her  trouble  was  over.  Again 
she  laid  herself  away  as  carefully  as  she  would  have  lain  eggs  at  forty-five 
cents  a  dozen,  when — nibble,  nibble,  nibble/ — she  once  more  heard  the 
odious  sound  by  the  window.  "  Shoo  /"  cried  the  old  lady  again,  at  the 
same  time  hurling  her  shoe  at  the  spot  from  whence  the  sound  proceeded, 
where  the  little  midnight  marauder  was  canying  on  his  depredations. 

A  light  burned  upon  the  hearth — she  couldn't  sleep  without  a  light,^ 
and  she  strained  her  eyes  in  vain  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  tormentor  play* 
ing  about  amid  the  shadows  of  the  room.  All  again  was  silent,  and  the 
dock,  giving  an  admonitory  tremble,  struck  twelve.  Midnight !  and  Mrs. 
Partington  counted  the  tintinabulous  knots  as  they  ran  off  the  reel  of  TimSy 
with  a  saddened  heart 
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Nibble  J  nibble^  nibble  I — again  that  sound.  The  old  lady  sighed  as  she 
hurled  the  other  shoe  at  her  invisible  annoyance.  It  was  all  without  avail| 
and  "shooing ''  was  bootless,  for  the  sound  came  again  to  her  wakeful  ear. 
At  this  point  her  patience  gave  out,  and,  conquering  her  dread  of  the  cold, 
she  arose  and  opened  the  door  of  her  room  that  led  to  a  corridor,  when, 
taking  the  light  in  one  hand,  and  a  shoe  in  the  other,  she  made  the  circuit 
of  the  room,  and  explored  every  nook  and  cranny  in  which  a  mouse  could 
ensconse  himself.  She  looked  under  the  bed,  and  under  the  old  chest  of 
drawers,  and  imder  the  wash-stand,  and  "  shooed "  until  she  could  ''shoo  " 
no  more. 

The  reader's  own  imagination,  if  he  has  an  imagination  skilled  in  limning, 
must  draw  the  picture  of  the  old  lady  while  upon  this  exploring  expedition, 
"  accoutred  as  she  was,''  in  search  of  the  ridiculous  mouse.  We  have  our 
own  opinion  upon  the  subject,  and  must  say, — with  all  due  deference  to 
the  years  and  virtues  of  Mrs.  P.,  and  with  all  regard  for  personal  attrac- 
tions very  striking  in  one  of  her  years, — we  should  judge  that  she  cut  a 
very  queer  figure,  indeed. 

Satisfying  herself  that  the  mouse  must  have  left  the  room,  she  closed 
the  door,  deposited  the  light  upon  the  hearth,  and  again  sought  repose. 
How  gratefully  a  warm  bed  feels,  when  exposure  to  the  night  air  has 
chilled  us,  as  we  crawl  to  its  enfolding  covert  I  How  we  nestle  down,  like 
an  infant  by  its  mother  s  breast,  and  own  no  joy  superior  to  that  we  feel, — 
coveting  no  regal  luxury  while  revelling  in  the  elysium  of  feathers  1  So 
felt  Mrs.  P.,  as  she  again  ensconsed  herself  in  bed.  The  clock  in  the  next 
room  struck  one. 

She  was  again  near  the  attainment  of  the  state  when  dreams  are  rife, 
when,  close  by  her  chamber-door,  outside  she  heard  that  hateful  nibble 
renewed  which  had  marred  her  peace  before.  With  a  groan  she  arose,  and, 
seizing  her  lamp,  she  opened  the  door,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  hear  the 
mouse  drop,  step  by  step,  until  he  reached  the  floor  below.  Convinced  that 
she  was  now  rid  of  him  for  the  night,  she  returned  to  bed,  and  ad- 
dressed herself  to  sleep.  The  room  grew  dim ;  in  the  weariness  of  her 
spirit,  the  chest  of  drawers  in  the  comer  was  fast  losing  its  identity  and 
becoming  something  eke ;  in  a  moment  more — nibble,  nibble,  nibble/  again 
outside  of  the  chamber-door,  as  the  clock  in  the  next  room  struck  two. 

Anger,  disappointment,  desperation,  fired  her  mind  with  a  new  deter- 
mination.  Once  more  she  arose,  but  this  time  she  put  on  a  shoe ! — ^her 
dexter  shoe.  Ominous  movement  I  It  is  said  that  when  a  woman  wets 
her  finger,  fleas  had  better  flee.  The  star  of  that  mouse's  destiny  was  set- 
ting, and  was  now  near  the  horizon.     She  opened  the  door  quickly,  and, 
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as  she  listened  a  moment,  she  heard  him  drop  again  from  stair  to  stair,  on 
a  speedy  passage  down. 

The  entry  below  was  closely  secured,  and  no  door  was  open  to  admit 
of  his  escape.  This  she  knew,  and  a  triumphant  gleam  shot  athwart  her 
features,  revealed  by  the  rays  of  the  lamp.  She  went  slowly  down  the 
stairs,  until  she  arrived  at  the  floor  below,  where,  snugly  in  a  comer,  with 
his  Uttle  bead-like  black  eyes  looking  up  at  her  roguishly,  was  the  gnawer  of 
her  carpet,  and  the  annoyer  of  her  comfort.  She  moved  towards  him,  and 
he  not  coveting  the  closer  acquaintance,  darted  by  her.  She  pursued  him  to 
the  other  end  of  the  entry,  and  again  he  passed  by  her.  Again  and  again  she 
pursued  him,  with  no  better  success.  At  last,  when  in  most  doubt  as  to  which 
side  would  conquer,  Fortune  perched  upon  the  banister,  turned  the  scale  in 
figivor  of  Mrs.  P.  The  mouse,  in  an  attempt  to  run  by  her,  presumed  too 
much  upon  former  success.  He  came  too  near  her  upraised  foot.  It  fell 
upon  his  musipilar  beauties,  like  an  avalanche  of  snow  upon  a  new  tile, 
and  he  was  dead  forever  I  Mrs.  Partington  gazed  upon  him  as  he  lay 
before  her.  Though  she  was  glad  at  the  result,  she  could  but  sigh  at 
the  necessity  which  impelled  the  violence;  but  for  which  the  mouse  might 
have  long  continued  a  blessing  to  the  society  in  which  he  moved. 

Slowly  and  sadly  she  msirched  up  stairs, 

With  her  shoe  all  sallied  and  gory ; 
And  the  watch,  who  saw*t  through  the  front  door  squares, 

Told  us  this  part  of  the  story. 

That  mouse  did  not  trouble  Mrs.  Partington  again  that  night,  and  the 
old  clock  in  the  next  room  struck  three  before  sleep  again  visited  the  eye- 
lids of  the  relict  of  Corporal  Paul. 
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,  CARLOS    WILCOX. 


»nLI>ST  thou  from  sorrow  find  a 
sweet  relief  ? 
Or  is  thy  heart  oppressed  with 
woes  untold  ? 
.  Balm   wouldst  thou  gather  from 

T  corroding  grief? 

\  Ponr  hleasings  round  thee  like  a 

shower  of  gold. 
Tis  when  the  roee  is  wrapped  in  many  a  fold 


Close  to  its  heart,  the  worm  is  wasting  there 
Its  life  and  heauty ;  not  when,  all  un- 
roU'd, 
Leaf  after  leaf,  its  hosom,  rich  and  fair, 
Breathes  freely  its  perfumes  throughout  the 
amhient  air. 

Wake,  thou   that  sleepest  in   enchanted 
howers. 
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Lest  thene  loet  years  should  haunt  thee  on 
the  night 
When  death  is  waiting  for  thy  numbered  hours 
To  take  their  swift  and  everlasting  flight ; 
Wake,  ere  the  earth-born  charm  unnerve 
thee  quite, 
And  be  thy  thoughts  to  work  divine  address'd ; 
Do  something — do  it  soon — with  all  thy 
might ; 
An  angel's  wing  would  droop  if  long  at  rest, 
And  God  himself,  inactive,  were  no  longer 
blest. 

Some  high  or  humble  enterprise  of  good 

Contomplat*.  till  it  shall  possess  thy  mind. 
Become  thy  study,  pastime,  rest,  and  food, 
And  kindle  in  thy  heart  a  flame  refine*]. 
Pray  Heaven  for  firmness  thy  whole  soul 
to  bind 
To  this  tliy  purpose — to  begin,  pursue, 
With  thoughts  all  fix'd,  and  feelings  purely 
kind ; 
Strength  to  complete,  and  with  delight  review, 
And  grace  to  give  the  praise  where  all  is  ever 
due. 

No  good  of  worth  sublime  will  Iloaven  permit 

To  light  on  man  as  from  the  yia.-sing  air ; 
The  lam  J)  of  genius,  tliouj^h  by  nature  lit, 
If  not  prot<:H;ted,  prunt^l,  au'l  fed  with  care. 
Soon  dies,   or   runs   to   waste   with   fitful 
glare ; 
And  learning  is  a  plant  that  spreads  and  towers 

Slow  as  Columbia's  aloe,  proudly  r:ire, 
That  'raid  uav  thousands,  with  the  suns  and 

showers 
Of  half  a   centur}',   grows   alone   before   it 
flowf*rs. 


I  Has  immortality  of  name  been  given 
,      To  them  that  idly  worship  hills  and  groves, 
J  And  bum  sweet  incense  to  the  queen  of  hea- 
'  ven? 

Did  Newton  learn  from  fancy,  as  it  roves, 
To  measure  worlds,  and  follow  where  each 
moves  ? 
Did  Howard  gain  renown  that  shall  notcease^ 
By  wanderings  wild  that  nature's  pilgrim 
loves  ? 
Or  did  Paul  gain  heaven's  glory  and  its  peace 
By  musing  o'er  the  bright  and  tranquil  isles 
of  Greece? 


Beware  lest  thou,  from  sloth,  that  would  ap- 
pear 
But  lowliness  of  mind,  with  joy  proclaim 
Thy  want  of  worth, — a  charge  thou  couldst 
not  hear 
From  otlier  lips,  without  a  blush  of  shame. 
Or    pride  indignant ;    tlien   be  thine  the 
blame, 
And  make  th3'self  of  worth  ;  and  thus  enlist 
The  smiles  of  all  the  good,  the  dear  to  £ame; 
'Tis  infamy  to  die  and  not  be  miss'd. 
Or  let  all  soon  forget  that  thou  didst  e'er  exist 

Rouse  to  some  work  of  high  and  holy  love. 
And  thou  an  angel's  happiness  shalt  know ; 

Shalt  bless  the  earth  while  in  the  world  above; 
The  goo«l  ])egun  by  thi'e  shall  onward  flow 
In  many  a  branching  stream,  and  wider 
grow  ; 

The  seed  that,  in  these  few  and  fleeting  houxfl. 
Thy  hand,  unsparing  and  unwearied,  sow 

Shall  (h.'ck  thy  grave  with  amaranthine  flow'im, 

And   yield   th<'o  fruits    divine  in   heaven's 
immortal  bowers. 


TO  THE  SILENT  RIVER. 


^^fer- 


II.    W.    LONGFELLOW. 


IVEK  that  in  silenct*  windest 
Throuj^h    the   meadows  bright  and 
free, 

Till  at  length  thy  rest  thou  findest 
In  the  bosom  of  the  sea ! 


Four  long  years  of  mingled  feeling. 
Half  in  rest,  and  half  in  strife, 

I  have  seen  thy  waters  stealing 
Onward,  like  the  stream  of  life. 


Thill  haHt  taught  me.  S.l.ml  Riverr 
Manv  a  leiiaon  Jeep  and  long  ; 

Hiuu  hant  bean  ageneroua  giver - 
I  can  give  thee  bat  a  soog. 


Ortmsafiiifs.-,  .in-lin  illntw 

I  have  wjti:lieii  tliy  furrcnt  ^lide, 

Till  the  buauty  i.f  iu.  Htillnts:. 
Overdowed  me,  like  a  tide. 


SONG  OP  THE  BROOK. 


Aud  in  bittar  boon  and  brighter, 
When  1  raw  thj  wttten  gl«ftm, 

1  have  felt  mf  heart  beat  lighter, 
And  leap  forward  with  thy  etream. 

Not  for  this  alone  I  lovs  thee, 
Nor  bacanse  thy  vavte  of  bine 

From  cel«atiai  eeae  above  th^e 
Take  their  own  celestial  hoe. 

Where  yon  shadowy  woodlands  hide  thee, 
And  thy  waters  disappear. 


Friends  I  love  have  dwelt  beside  thee. 
And  have  made  thy  margin  dear. 

Friends  my  sool  widi  joy  remembei? ! 

How  like  qnivenDg  Aamea  they  rUTt 
When  1  fan  the  living  embers 

On  the  hearth-stone  of  my  heart  '■ 

'TU  for  this,  then.  3iient  Biver ! 

That  my  spirit  leans  to  thee ; 
ThoD  hast  been  a  generons  giver. 

Take  this  idle  long  from  me. 


SONG  OF  THE  BROOK. 


ALFRED    TENNYSON, 


fj  COME  from  haantfl  of  coot  and  hei 

I  make  a  eadden  sally 
I  And  sparkle  ont  among  the  fern. 
To  bicker  down  a  valley. 

By  thirty  hills  I  hnrry  down, 
Or  slip  between  the  ridges, 

By  twenty  thorps,  a  little  town. 
And  halt'  a  hundred  bridges. 


flow 


Till  last  by  Philip's  farm  I 
To  join  the  brimming  rii 

For  men  may  come  and  an 
But  1  go  on  forever. 


I  chatter  over  stony  ways, 
In  little  sharps  and  trebles. 

I  bubble  into  eddying  baya, 
I  babble  on  the  pebblea. 


With  many  a  curve  my  banks  I  fret 

By  many  a  field  and  fallow, 
And  many  a  fairy  foreland  set 

With  willow-weed  and  mallow. 

I  chatter,  chatter,  as  I  flow 
To  join  the  brimming  river ; 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go 
Bat  I  go  on  forever. 

I  wind  about,  and  in  and  out. 

With  here  a  blossom  sailing. 
And  here  and  there  a  lusty  troui. 

And  here  and  there  a  grayling. 

And  here  and  there  a  foamy  flake 

Upon  me.  as  I  travel 
With  many  a  silvery  waterbreak 

Above  the  golden  gravel. 
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And  draw  them  all  along,  and  flow 
To  join  the  brimming  river, 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
But  I  go  on  forever. 

I  steal  by  lawns  and  grassy  plots ; 

I  slide  by  hazel  covers ; 
I  love  the  sweet  forget-me-nots 

That  grow  for  happy  lovers. 

I  slip,  I  slide,  I  gloom,  I  glance. 
Among  my  skimming  swallows  ; 


I  make  the  netted  snnbeam  dance 
Against  my  sandy  shallows. 

I  mnrmnr  under  moon  and  stars 

In  brambly  wildernesses ; 
I  linger  by  my  shingly  bars ; 

I  loiter  round  my  cresses ; 

And  out  again  I  curve  and  flow 
To  join  the  brimming  river, 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
But  I  go  on  forever. 


CAUGHT  IN  THE  QUICKSAND. 


VICTOK    HUGO. 


sometimes  happens  that  a  man,  traveler  or  fisherman,  walking  on 
the  beach  at  low  tide,  far  from  the  bank,  suddenly  notices  that  for 
several  minutes  he  has  been  walking  with  some  difficulty.  The 
strand  beneath  his  feet  is  Uke  pitch ;  his  soles  stick  in  it ;  it  is  sand 
no  longer ;  it  is  glue. 

The  beach  is  perfectly  dry,  but  at  every  step  he  takes,  as  soon 
as  he  lifts  his  foot,  the  print  which  it  leaves  fills  with  water.  The  eye, 
however,  has  noticed  no  change ;  the  immense  strand  is  smooth  and  tran- 
quil; all  the  sand  has  the  same  appearance;  nothing  distinguishes  the 
surface  which  is  solid  from  that  which  is  no  longer  so ;  the  joyous  little 
crowd  of  sand-flies  continue  to  leap  tumultuously  over  the  wayfarer's  feet. 
The  man  pursues  his  way,  goes  forward,  inclines  to  the  land,  endeavors  to 
get  nearer  the  upland. 

He  is  not  anxious.  Anxious  about  what  ?  Only  he  feels,  somehow,  as 
if  the  weight  of  his  feet  increases  with  every  step  he  takes.  Suddenly  he 
sinks  in. 

He  sinks  in  two  or  three  inches.  Decidedly  he  is  not  on  the  right 
road ;  he  stops  to  take  his  bearings ;  now  he  looks  at  his  feet.  They  have 
disappeared.  The  sand  covers  them.  He  draws  them  out  of  the  sand ; 
he  will  retrace  his  steps.  He  turns  back,  he  sinks  in  deeper.  The  sand 
comes  up  to  his  ankles ;  he  pulls  himself  out  and  throws  himself  to  the 
left — the  sand  half  leg  deep.  He  throws  himself  to  the  right ;  the  sand 
oomes  up  to  his  shins.  Then  he  recognizes  with  unspeakable  terror  that 
he  is  caught  in  the  quicksand,  and  that  he  has  beneath  him  the  terrible 
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medium  in  wEich  man  can  no  more  walk  than  the  fish  can  swim.  He 
throws  off  his  load  if  he  has  one,  Ughtens  himself  as  a  ship  in  distress ;  it  is 
already  too  late ;  the  sand  is  above  his  knees.  He  calls,  he  waves  his  hat 
or  bis  handkerchief ;  the  sand  gains  on  him  more  and  more.  If  the  beach 
is  deserted,  if  the  land  is  too  far  off,  if  there  is  no  help  in  sight,  it  is  all  over. 

He  is  condemned  to  that  appalling  burial,  long,  infallible,  implacable, 
and  impossible  to  slacken  or  to  hasten ;  which  endures  for  hours,  which 
seizes  you  erect,  free,  and  in  full  health,  and  which  draws  you  by  the  feet ; 
which,  at  every  effort  that  you  attempt,  at  every  shout  you  utter,  drags 
you  a  little  deeper,  sinking  you  slowly  into  the  earth  while  you  look  upon 
the  horizon,  the  sails  of  the  ships  upon  the  sea,  the  bii'ds  flying  and  singing, 
the  sunshine  and  the  sky.  The  victim  attempts  to  sit  down,  to  lie  down, 
to  creep ;  every  movement  he  makes  inters  him ;  he  straightens  up,  he  sinks 
in  ;  he  feels  that  he  is  being  swallowed.  He  howls,  implores,  cries  to  the 
clouds,  despairs. 

Behold  him  waist  deep  in  the  sand.  The  sand  reaches  his  breast ;  he 
is  now  only  a  bust.  He  raises  his  arms,  utters  furious  groans,  clutches  the 
beach  with  his  nails,  would  hold  by  that  straw,  leans  upon  his  elbows  to 
pull  himself  out  of  this  soft  sheath ;  sobs  frenziedly  ;  the  sand  rises ;  the 
sand  reaches  his  shoulders  ;  the  sand  reaches  his  neck ;  the  face  alone  is 
visible  now.  The  mouth  cries,  the  sand  fills  it — silence.  The  eyes  still 
gaze,  the  sand  shuts  them — night.  Now  the  forehead  decreases,  a  little 
hair  flutters  alx)ve  the  sand ;  a  hand  comes  to  the  surface  of  the  beach, 
moves,  and  shakes,  disappears.  It  is  the  earth-drowning  man.  The  earth 
filled  with  the  ocean  becomes  a  trap.  It  presents  itself  like  a  plain,  and 
opens  like  a  wave. 


THE  ORIENT. 


FROM    BYRON  S    "  BRIDE   OF    ABYDOS." 


N'OW  \<*  i\\f'  lun«l  wluT*^  the  cypress  Where  the  light  wiuRB  of  Zephyr,  oppreeaed 

aiul  luyrtl**  with  perfume, 

\^\^    Are  emblems  of  deeds  that  are  done  Wax  faint  o'er   the  gardens  of  Gal  in  h«»i 

i,^^           in  their  clime.  bloom ! 

i      Where  the  rage  of  the  vulture,  the  Where  the  citron  and  olive  are  faireet  of  fruit, 

J            love  of  th**  turtle,  :  And  the  voice  of  the  nightingale  never  is 

J        Now  melt  into  sorrow,  now  madden  |              mute. 

to  crime  ?  Where  tints  of  the  earth,  and  the  hues  of  the 

Know  ye  the  land  of  the  cedar  and  vine,  sky, 

Where  the  flowers  ever  blossom,  the  beams  In  color  though  varied,  in  beauty  may  vie, 

ever  shine :  And  the  purple  of  ocean  is  deepest  in  dye ; 
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Where  the  virginB  are  soft  as  the  roses  they 

twine, 
And  all,  save  the  spirit  of  man,  is  divine  ? 
T  is  the  clime  of  the  East ;  't  is  the  land  of 

the  San, — 


Can  he  smile  on  such  deeds  as  his  children 

have  done  ? 
0,  wild  as  the  accents  of  lover's  feurewell 
Are  the  hearts  which  they  bear  and  the  talst 

which  they  tell ! 


ABOU  BEN  ADEEM. 


.^^ 


LEIGH   HUNT. 


|BOU  Ben  Adhem, — may  his  tribe  in- 
crease,— 

^^2S    "A-woke  one    night  from   a   sweet 
X  dream  of  peace, 

And  saw,  within  the  moonlight  in 
his  room. 
Making  it  rich,  and  like  a  lily  in 
bloom, 
Aq  angel,  writing  in  a  book  of  gold. 
Exceeding   peace    had    made    Ben    Adhem 

bold. 
And  to  the  Presence  in  the  room  he  said, 
"  What  writest  thou  ?"    The  vision  raised  its 

head, 
And  with  a  look  made  all  of  sweet  accord, 


Answered,  "  The  names  of  those  who  love 

the  Lord." 
"  And  is  mine  one  ?"  said  Abon.    "  Nay,  not 

so. 
Replied  the  angel.    Abon  spoke  more  low, 
But  cheerily  still ;  and  said,  "  I  pray  theft, 

then. 
Write  me  as  one  that  loves  his  fellow-men.** 

The  angel  wrote  and  vanished.    The  next 

night 
It  camo  again,  with  a  great  wakening  lights 
And  showed  the  names  whom  love  of  God 

had  bless'd ; 
And  lo !    Ben  Adhem's  name  led  all  the  rest 


THE  MORA  VIAN  REQ  UIEM. 


HARRIET   B.    M  KEEVER. 


It  ii  autonuurj  with  the  Moravians  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  to  announce  the  decease  of  a  member  of  their  com- 
■nnJon,  from  Uie  tower  of  the  church  a4Joining  the  cemetery,  by  three  wgipmpx\»iXn  straini  of  melody  rendered 
by  a  trombone  bmnd.  The  doting  stratne  designate  the  age  and  sex  of  the  departed  one.  I  heard  it  for  the  first 
OiM  atsoDset,  in  the  cemetery,  unexpectedly ;  the  elfect  was  indescribable;  the  custom  is  beautiful,  sweetly  ex- 
preaUre  of  loving  brotherhood. 


twilight  honr,  when  mem'ry's  power 
Wakes  np  the  visions  of  the  buried 
past. 
From  earth  retreating,   soft  silence 

greeting. 
I  wandered,  where  the  weary  rest 
at  last 


The  snn  retiring,  sad  thoughts  inspiring, 
I    mused  in   solemn   silence   'mid  the 
dead; 
When  softly  stealing,  death's  call  reveal- 
ing. 
.   Sounds  of  low  wailing  from  the  tower 
were  sped. 


THE  HIBER. 


Pint  fointlf  iwelling,  the  tidings  telling, 
In  notes  of  tendereet  sorrow,  one  ~ 


We've  lost  another,  a  yonthfal  brotLer ; 
Mauro  for  $,  home  bereft,  a  spirit  flown. 


"nts   notes  of  uigaish  fint  seem  to  Un- 

Like  to  tlie  moMiing  of  a  parting  ugh ; 
Then  raptared  iwelliDg,  a  t»le  they're  tell- 
ing. 
Of  trinmpfa  over  dealJi,  of  victory. 

"Farewell  toaorrowl  I'll  wake  to-morrow. 
When  the  long  elnmber  of  the  tomb  is 


Then  rising  glor 
We'll  meet,  wi 


IT  death  victorious, 
t,  where  partingH  ar« 


Tbos  wails  the  trombone,  and  as   ita   soft 

Breathee  a  sad  reqaiein  for  death's  &•- 
qaent  calls. 
'Tis  sweet  to  render  this  tribnta  tender, 

Whene'er   a   brother   from    among   ns 


TSE  MISER. 


QEORGE   W.   CUTTER. 


old  man  sat  bj  a  fireleei  hearth, 
Thongh  the  night  wa^  dark  and 

chiu. 

And  moamfnllf  over  the   frozen 

The  wind  sobbed  loud  and  shrill. 
His  locks  were  gray,  and  hia  eyes  were 
gray. 
And  dim,  bnt  not  with  team ; 
And  hi*  skeleton  form  had  wasted  away 
With  pennry,  more  than  years. 

A  nub-light  was  casting  its  fithl  glare 

O'er  the  damp  and  dingy  walls, 
Where  the  liiard  hath  made  his  elimy  lair. 

And  the  venomons  spider  crawls ; 
Bnt  the  raeaneet  thing  in  this  lonesome  room 

Wm  the  miser  worn  and  bare, 
Where  he  sat  like  a  ghost  in  an  emp^  tomb. 

On  his  broken  and  only  chair. 


He  had  bolted  the  window  and  barred  the 

And  every  nook  had  scanned; 
And  felt  the  fastening  o'er  and  o'er. 

With  his  cold  and  skinny  hand ; 
And  yet  be  sat  gaiiag  intently  ronnd. 

And  trembled  with  silent  fear. 
And  started  and  shuddered  at  every  sound 

That  felt  on  his  coward  ear. 

"Ea,hal"langhed  the  misw:  "I'm  safe  it 
last 

From  this  night  so  cold  and  drear. 
From    the   drenching    rain    Mid   driving 
blast. 

With  my  gold  and  treamres  hero. 
I  am  cold  and  wet  with  the  icy  rain, 

And  my  health  is  bad.  'tis  tme ; 
Tet  if  I  should  light  that  fire  again. 

It  wonld  cost  ms  a  cent  or  two. 
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"  Bat  m  take  a  sip  of  the  precious  wine : 

It  will  banish  my  cold  and  fears : 
It  was  given  long  since  by  a  friend  of  mine— 

I  have  kept  it  for  many  years.*' 
80  he  drew  a  flask  from  a  mouldy  nook, 

And  drank  of  its  ruby  tide ; 
And  his  eyes  grew  bright  with  each  draught 
he  took, 

And  his  bosom  swelled  with  pride. 

**  Let  me  see ;  let  me  see !"  said  the  miser 
then, 

"  *Tis  some  sixty  years  or  more 
Since  the  happy  hour  when  I  began 

To  heap  up  Uie  glittering  store ; 
And  well  have  I  sped  with  my  anxious  toil, 

As  my  crowded  chest  will  show  : 
I've  more  than  would  ransom  a  kingdom's 
spoil. 

Or  an  emperor  could  bestow." 


He  turned  to  an  old  worm-eaten  cheet, 

And  cautiously  raised  the  lid, 
And  then  it  shone  like  the  clouds  of  the 
west. 

With  the  sun  in  their  splendor  hid : 
And  gem  after  gem,  in  precious  store, 

Are  raised  with  exulting  smile ; 
And  he  counted  and  .counted  them  o'er  and 
o'er. 

In  many  a  glittering  pile. 

Why  comes  the  flush  to  his  pallid  brow, 

While  his  eyes  like  his  diamonds  shine  7 
Why    writhes    he    thus    in    such    torture 
now? 

What  was  there  in  the  wine  ? 
He  strove  his  lonely  seat  to  gain : 

To  crawl  to  his  nest  he  tried  ; 
But  finding  his  eflbrts  all  in  vain. 

He  clasped  his  gold,  and — died. 


THE  POOR  INDIAN! 


KNOW  him  by  his  falcon  eye, 

His  raven  tress  and  mien  of  pride ; 

Those  dingy  draperies,  as  they  fly. 
Tell  that  a  great  soul  throbs  inside ! 

No  eagle-feathered  crown  he  wears, 
Capping  in  pride  his  kingly  brow ; 

But    his    crownlesss  hat  in  grief  de- 
clares, 
"  I  am  an  unthroned  monarch  now  !" 


•*0  noble  son  of  a  royal  line !" 
I  exclaim,  as  I  gaie  into  his  £ace. 


"  How  shall  I  knit  my  soul  to  thine? 

How  right  the  wrongs  of  thine  injured  race? 

"  What  shall  I  do  for  thee,  glorious  one? 
I  To  soothe  thy  sorrows  my  soul  aspires. 
I  Speak !  and  say  how  the  Saxon's  son 

May  atone  for  the  wrongs  of  his  ruthless 

III 
sires ! 

He  speaks,  he  speaks  ! — that  noble  chief ! 

Prom  his  marble  lips  deep  accents  come ; 
And  I  catch  the  sound  of  his  mighty  grief,— 

"  Pie  gi  me  tree  cent  for  gii  tome  rumf" 


THE  ORDER  OF  NOBILITY. 


EDMUND   BURKE. 


be  honored  and  even  privileged  by  the  laws,  opinions,  and  in- 
veterate usages  of  our  country,  growing  out  of  the  prejudice  of 
ages,  has  nothing  to  provoke  horror  and  indignation  in  any  man. 
Even  to  be  too  tenacious  of  those  privileges  is  not  absolutely  a 
crime.     The  strong  struggle  in  every  individual  to  preserve  posses- 
sion of  what  he  has  found  to  belong  to  him,  and  to  distinguish  him,  is 


THB  FBIEND  OF  HUHARITT  AND  THE  KHIFB-ORINDEB. 


<me  of  the  Becuritiee  againat  injustice  and  dee- 
potism  implanted  in  ovir  natare.  It  operates  as 
an  instinct  to  secure  property,  and  to  preserve 
communities  in  a  settled  state.  What  iB  there 
to  shock  in  this?  Nobility  is  a  graceful  orna- 
ment to  the  civil  order.  It  is  the  Corinthian 
coital  of  polished  society.  Omnea  boni  noinli- 
tati  semper  favemus,  was  the  saying  of  a  wise 
and  good  man.  It  is,  indeed,  one  sign  of  a 
liberal  and  benevolent  mind  to  incline  to  it  with 
some  sort  of  partial  propensity.  He  feels  no 
ennobling  principle  in  his  own  heaxt  who  wishes 
to  level  all  the  artificial  institutions  which  have 
been  adopted  for  giving  a  body  to  opinion  and 
permanence  to  fugitive  eBteem.  It  is  a  sour, 
malignant,  and  envious  disposition,  without  taste 
for  the  reality,  or  for  any  image  or  representa-^ 
tion  of  virtue,  that  sees  with  joy  the  unmerited 
&11  of  what  had  long  flourished  in  splendor  and 
to  see  anything  destroyed,  any  void  produced 
&ce  of  the  land. 


honor. 
society,  any 


not  Uke 
OD  the 


THE  FBIEND  OF  HUMANITY  AND  THE  KNIFE-GMINDEB. 

UBORQE    CANNING. 

CBIEBD  OP  HUMAHITT  Tell   me,   knife-grinder ,   how   cute   yoQ  to 

!EEDY    knifo-grinder !    whither   arc  grind  knives? 

u  going?  Did  tome  riuh  man  tyranniailly  use  you? 

'   Bough   ia  Ihi'  road;  your   wheel  is      Was  it  ihp  squire?  or  parson  of  the  parish? 
Or  theattoroey? 


Bleak  blows   the   Ua.it;- 

hsB  got  a  hole  in'l : 

bo  have  your  hreechi.ii 


f  hat 


Weary  knife-grinder !  little  think  the  proud 
WTio  in  their  uoached  roll  along  the  turnpiko- 
What  hard  work  "t  is  crying  all  day  "  Kflives 
,   Scissom  to  grind  01" 


Was  it  the  squire  for  killing  of  his  game?  or 
Covetous  j>arpon  for  his  tithes  distraining? 
Or  roguish  lawyer  made  you  lose  your  little 
All  in  a  lawsuit  ? 


(Have  y 


t  reail  the  Bights  of  ^^a^.  I 


Drops  of  I'onipaMioo  tremble  on  niv  i-yelid 
Beady  to  fall  a?  noon  as  you  have  tuld  yoi 
Pitiful  story. 


MOTHERHOOD. 


SRtPB-aKlNDBl. 

Story !  Chxl  Mew  you  r  I  have  aoae  to  tell,  b: 
Only,  Iwt  Q^ht,  a-drinking  at  the  Cheque 
Hi*  poor  old  hat  aud  breechee,  as  you  m 


Torn  i 


a  scuffle. 


CoiutahlM  came  up  For  to  take  me  into 
Cuitodj ;  they  took  me  before  the  juetice ; 
Jmtice  Oldmiioti  put  me  in  the  parish-Btocke 
For  a  vagrant. 

Idiould  be  glad  to  driuk  your  honor's  health 


A  pot  of  beer,  if  joD  will  give  me  aiipencs ; 
But  for  my  part,  I  aever  love  to  meddle 


rBIBHD   OP   BUKABITT. 

I  give  thee  aizpence!  I  will  Bee  thee  dead 

finit.— 
Wretch  1  whom  no  aeiue  of  wrongs  can  ronsa 

to  vengeance,- 
Sordid,  unfeeling,  reprobate,  degraded, 

Spiritless  outcast! 
[Kicii  Ike  knife-grinder,  overturru  kit  tche^. 
and  exit  in  a  trataport  of  rfpuUicon  mihu- 
tiaem  and  univerial  phUanthropy.] 


jgVO  little  kitteoa,  one  stormy  night. 
B^an  to  quarrel  and  then  to  fight; 
IB  had  a  moose,  the  other  had  none. 
And  that  was  the  way  the  quarrel 


''  ru  have  that  mouse."  Raid  the  biggeft 


TWO  LITTLE  KITTENS. 

I  wia  have  that  n 


"  You  ihan't  have  (bat  m 


"  said  the  eldeat 
Be,"  said  the  little 


yi.uU  have    that  t 


I  told  yod  before  'twas  a  stormy  night 
When  these  two  little  kittens  began  to  fight; 
The  old  woman  seized  her  sweeping- broom 
And  swept  the  two  kittens  right  out  of  the 

The  ground  wae  covered  with  frost  and  snow, 
And  the  two  little  kittens  bad  nowhere  to  go, 
So  they  laid  them  down  on  the  mat  at  tia 

While  the  old  woman  finiihed  sweeping  the 


Then  they  both  crept  in,  as  quiet  as  mice. 

All  wet  with  snow  and  cold  as  ica; 

For  they  found   it  was  better,  that  stonny 

wall  see   about      To  lie  down  and  sleep,  (ban  to  quarrel  and 
:  fight. 


MOTHERHOOD. 


T  half  so  nice  as  mine 
I  ofl«D  see  the  blind  ajar, 
^         And  tho'  the  curtain's  fi 


'Tis  only  muslin,  and  the  steps 
Are  not  of  stone  at  all. 

And  yet  I  long  for  htrr  small  home 
To  give  mine  all  in  all. 


TH£  UEETINQ  OF  THE  8UIFS. 


Her  Uwa  is  never  left  to  grow, 

The  childrea  treM  it  down. 
And  when  the  father  com«a  ftt  night 

I  hear  them  clatter  down 
llie  gravel  walk — and  such  a  noiie. 

Cornea  to  my  listening  aan, 
Ab  my  sad  heart's  been  waiting  for 

So  many  silent  yean. 

Sometime*  I  peep  to  see  them 
8eiie  hie  coat,  and  hand,  and  knoM 

All  three  BO  eager  to  be  first, 
And  hear  Aer  call,  "  Don't  teaze. 


Papa!"  the  baby  springe — 
And  then  the  low  brown  door 

Shuts  in  their  happinesi — and  I 
Sit  wishing  as  before. 

That  my  neighbor's  little  cottage, 

And  the  jewels  of  her  crown 
Had  been  ray  own — my  manuon 

With  its  front  of  freestoiie  browD, 
Its  damask,  and  its  lloniton. 

Its  lawn  so  green  and  bright, 
How  gladly  would  I  give  them. 

For  her  mothtrhood,  to-night. 


JOHN    G.    WHITTIEB. 


\  PICTUEE  memory  brinp  to  me : 
I  look  across  the  years  and  see 
Myself  beside  my  mother's  knee, 

I  feel  her  gentle  hand  reetrain 
My  selfish  moods,  and  know  again 
A  child's  blind  senaeof  wrong  and  pain. 

now,  a  man  gray  grown, 
My  childhood's  needs  are  better  known. 
My  mother's  chastening  love  I  own. 

Qray  grown,  but  in  our  Father's  sight 
A  child  still  groping  for  the  light 
To  read  hiB  works  and  ways  aright. 

I  bow  myself  beneath  his  hand ; 
That  pain  iteelf  for  good  was  plaimed. 
I  trast,  bnt  caoDot  understand. 


1  fondly  dream  it  needs  moat  be. 
That  as  my  mother  dealt  with  me. 
So  with  His  children  dealeth  He. 


■    WHITTIEB. 

I  wait,  and  trust  the  end  will  prove 
That  here  and  there,  below,  above, 
The  chastening  heals,  the  pain  it  loret 


THE  MEETING  OF  THE  SHIPS. 

FELICIA   EEUANS. 


jBHWO  barks  met  on  the  deep  mid-sea. 
Bjl  When  calms  had  stilled  the  tide; 
K'^  A  few  bright  days  of  summer  glee 
•  l^ere  found  them  side  by  side. 

And  voices  of  the  foir  and  brave 
Bose  mingling  thence  in  mirth ; 


Moonlight  on  that  lone  Indian  n 
Cloudless  and  lovely  slept ; 

While  dancing  step  and  festive  st 
Each  deck  in  triumph  swept. 


BURKE  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  HIS  SON. 
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And  hands  wejre  linked,  and  answering  eyes 

With  kindly  meaning  shone ; 
0,  brief  and  passing  sympathies, 

Like  leaves  together  blown  ! 

A  little  while  such  joy  was  cast 

Over  the  deep's  repose, 
Till  the  loud  singing  winds  at  last 

Like  trumpet  music  rose. 


And  proudly,  freely  on  their  way 
The  parting  vessels  bore ; 

In  calm  or  storm,  by  rock  or  bay, 
To  meet — 0,  nevermore  ! 

Never  to  blAd  in  victorv's  cheer, 
To  aid  in  hours  of  woe ; 
'  And  thus  bright  spirits  mingle  here, 
I      Such  ties  are  formed  below. 


BURKE  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  HIS  SON. 


J)  it  pleased  God  to  continue  to  me  the  hopes  of  succession,  1 
should  have  been,  according  to  my  mediocrity,  and  the  mediocrity 
of  the  age  I  live  in,  a  sort  of  founder  of  a  family ;  I  should  have 
left  a  son,  who,  in  all  the  points  in  which  personal  merit  can  be 
viewed,  in  science,  in  erudition,  in  genius,  in  taste,  in  honor,  in 
generosity,  in  humanity,  in  every  liberal  sentiment,  and  every  liberal 
aocomplishment,  would  not  have  shown  himself  inferior  to  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  or  to  any  of  those  whom  he  traces  in  his  line.  His  Grace  very 
loan  would  have  wanted  all  plausibility  in  his  attack  upon  that  provision 
which  belonged  more  to  mine  than  to  me.  He  would  soon  have  supplied 
every  deficiency,  and  symmetrized  every  disproportion.  It  would  not 
have  been  for  that  successor  to  resort  to  any  stagnant  wasting  reservoir  of 
merit  in  me,  or  in  any  ancestry.  He  had  in  himself  a  salient  living  spring 
of  generous  and  manly  action.  Every  day  he  lived,  he  would  have  pur- 
chased the  bounty  of  the  crown,  and  ten  times  more,  if  ten  times  more  he 
had  received.  He  was  made  a  public  creature,  and  had  no  enjoyment 
whatever  but  in  the  performance  of  some  duty.  At  this  exigent  moment 
the  loss  of  a  finished  man  is  not  easily  supplied. 

But  a  Disposer,  whose  power  we  are  little  able  to  resist,  and  whose  wis- 
dom it  behooves  us  not  at  all  to  dispute,  has  ordained  it  in  another  manner, 
and — whatever  my  querulous  weakness  might  suggest — a  far  better.  The 
etorra  has  gone  over  me,  and  I  lie  like  one  of  those  oaks  which  the  late 
hurricane  has  scattered  about  me.  I  am  stripped  of  all  my  honors ;  I  am 
torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  lie  prostrate  on  the  earth  !  There,  and  prostrate 
there,  I  most  unfeignedly  recognize  the  divine  justice,  and  in  some  degree 
submit  to  it.  But  whilst  I  humble  myself  before  God,  I  do  not  know  that 
it  is  forbidden  to  repel  the  attacks  of  unjust  and  inconsiderate  men.  The 
patience  of  Job  is  proverbial.     After  some  of  the  convulsive  struggles  of 
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our  irritable  nature,  he  submitted  himself,  and  repented  in  dust  and  ashes. 
But  even  so,  I  do  not  find  him  blamed  for  reprehending,  and  with  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  verbal  asperity,  those  ill-natured  neighbors  of  his  who 
visited  his  dung-hill  to  read  moral,  political,  and  economical  lectures  on  his 
misery.  I  am  alone.  iThave  none  to  meet  my  enemies  in  the  gate.  In- 
deed, my  lord,  I  greatly  deceive  myself,  if  in  this  hard  season  I  would  give 
a  peck  of  refuse  wheat  for  all  that  is  called  feune  and  honor  in  the  world. 
This  is  the  appetite  but  of  a  few.  It  is  a  luxury,  it  is  a  privilege ;  it  is 
an  indulgence  for  those  who  are  at  their  ease.  But  we  are  all  of  us  made 
to  shun  disgrace,  as  we  are  made  to  shrink  from  pain,  and  poverty,  and 
diseaee.  It  is  an  instinct :  and  under  the  direction  of  reason,  instinct  is 
always  in  the  right.  I  live  in  an  inverted  order.  They  who  oug^t  to 
have  succeeded  me  are  gone  before  me ;  they  who  should  have  been  ix>  me 
as  posterity,  are  in  the  place  of  ancestors.  I  owe  to  the  dearest  relation — 
which  ever  must  subsist  in  memory — ^that  act  of  piety  which  he  would 
have  performed  to  me ;  I  owe  it  to  him  to  show,  that  he  was  not  de- 
ficesded,  as  the  Duke  of  Bedford  would  have  it,  from  an  unworthy  parent. 


MILTON. 


T.   B.    MACAULAY. 


Milton,  and  to  Milton  alone,  belonged  the  secrets  of  the  great 
deep,  the  beach  of  sulphur,  the  ocean  of  fire;  the  palaces  of  the 
&llen  dominations,  glinmiering  through  the  everlasting  shade,  the 
silent  wilderness  of  verdure  and  fragrance  where  armed  angels 
kept  watch  over  the  sleep  of  the  first  lovers,  the  portico  of  dia- 
mond, the  sea  of  jasper,  the  sapphire  pavement  empurpled  with 

celestial  roses,  and   the  infinite    ranks  of  the  Cherubim,  blazing  with 

adamant  and  gold. 

THE  DOVJS-COTE. 


AUNT   EFFIE's   rhymes. 


RY  high  in  the  dove-cote 
The  little  Turtle  Dove 

Made  a  pretty  nursery 
To  please  her  little  love. 

She  was  gentle,  she  was  soft, 
And  her  large  dark  eye 


Often  turned  to  her  mate, 
Who  was  sitting  close  by. 

"  Coo."  said  the  Turtle  Dove, 
"  Coo,"  said  she. 


THE  MY3TEEY  OF  LIFE  IN  CHEKT. 


'NeBth  the  long  Bhkdj  brancliw 

or  the  dftrk  pine  tree, 
How  h»ppy  ware  the  dove* 

Id  their  little  nunerj  I 

The  yonng  Turtle  Dove» 

Never  quarreled  in  their  neat ; 
For  they  dearly  loved  each  other, 

Though  they  loved  their  mother  h 
"Coo,"  said  the  Turtle  Dovei, 

"Coo,"  said  she, 
And  they  played  together  kiodly 

Id  their  little  nursery . 

Is  this  nursery  of  yours. 

Little  sister,  little  brother. 
Like  the  Turtle  Dove's  neetT — 

So  you  love  one  another? 
Are  you  kind,  are  you  gentle, 

Aa  children  ought  to  beT 
Then  the  happiest  of  nests 

Is  your  own  nursery. 


PATRIOTISM. 


3IR   WALTER  SCOTT. 


|BEATEES  there  the  man  with  sod  so 
deftd 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

'Hiis  is  my  owq,  my  native  land  1 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him 
bnmsd. 
As  home  his  botsteps  he  hath  tnrned 
From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand  ! 
If  such  there  breathe,  go,  mark  him  well 


For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell ; 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name, 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim. 
Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  pelf. 
Ilia  wretch,  concentred  all  in  sel( 
Living  shall  forfeit  Ur  renown, 
And.  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust  from  whence  he  sprang. 
Unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsung. 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  LIFE  IN  CHRIST. 

UBS.   E.    PRENTISS. 


E  WALK  along  the  crowded  streets,  and 
S  mark 

I        The  sager,  anxions,  troubled  faces ; 
t     Wondering  what  this  man  seeks,  what 
that  heart  craTsa, 
In  earthly  plaesa. 


Do  I  want  anything  that  they  are   want 
ingT 
Is  each  of  Ihem  my  brother? 
Could  we   hold   fellowship,   speak  heart   to 

Each  to  the  other  1 
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Nay,  but  I  know  not !  only  this  I  know, 
That  sometimes  merely  crossing 

Another's     path,    where    life's    tomaltaons 
waves 
Are  ever  tossing, 

He,  as  He  passes,  whispers  in  mine  ear 
One  magic  sentence  only. 


And  in  the  awful  loneliness  of  crowds 
I  am  not  lonely. 

Ah,  what  a  life  is  theirs  who  live  in  Christ ; 

How  vast  the  m3rst^ ! 
Reaching  in  height  to  heaven,  and  in    its 
depth 

The  onfathomed  sea. 


ROLL  ON,  THOU  SUN. 


ANONYMOUS. 


)LL  on,  thou  San,  forever  roU, 

ThoQ  giant,  rushing  through  the 
heaven! 
Creation's  wonder,  nature's  soul, 
Thy  golden    wheels    by  angels 
driven ! 
The  planets  die  without  thy  blaze, 
And  cherubim,  with  star-dropt  wing. 
Float  in  thy  diamond-sparkling  rays, 
Thou  brightest  emblem  of  their  king  I 

Roll,  lovely  Earth,  and  still  roll  on, 

With  ocean's  azure  beauty  bound ; 
While  one  sweet  star,  the  pearly  moon, 

Pursues  thee  through  the  blue  profound ; 
And  angels,  with  delighted  eyes. 

Behold  thy  tints  of  mount  and  stream. 
From  the  high  walls  of  Paradise. 

Swift  wheeling  like  a  glorious  dream. 


RoU,  Planets  1  on  your  dazzling  read, 

Forever  sweeping  round  the  sun  t 
What  eye  beheld  when  first  ye  glowed  ? 

What  eye  shall  see  your  courses  done  ? 
Roll  in  your  solemn  majesty, 

Ye  deathless  splendors  of  the  skies  1 
High  altars,  irom  which  angels  see 

The  incense  of  creation  rise. 


Roll,  Comets !  and  ye  million  Stars ! 

Ye  that  through  boundless  nature  roam ; 
Ye  monarchs  on  your  flame-wing  cars ; 

Tell  us  in  what  more  glorious  dome, — 
What  orbs  to  which  your  pomps  are  dim, 

What  kingdom  but  by  angels  trod, — 
Tell  us  where  swells  the  eternal  hymn 

Around  His  throne  where    dwells  yoorf 
God? 


SCENE  AT  NIAGARA  FALLS. 


CHARLES   TARSON. 


is  summer.  A  party  of  visitors  are  just  crossing  the  iron  bridge  that 
extends  from  the  American  shore  to  Goat  s  Island,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  above  the  Falls.  Just  as  they  are  about  to  leave,  while 
watching  the  stream  as  it  plunges  and  dashes  among  the  rocks 
below,  the  eye  of  one  fastens  on  something  clinging  to  a  rock — 
caught  on  the  very  verge  of  the  Falls.  Scarcely  willing  to  believe  hia 
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own  vision,  he  directs  the  attention  of  his  companions.  The  terrible  news 
spreads  like  lightning,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  bridge  and  the  surround- 
ing shores  are  covered  with  thousands  of  spectators.  "  Who  is  he?"  "How 
did  he  get  there  ?"  are  questions  every  person  proposed,  but  answered  by 
none.  No  voice  is  heard  above  the  awful  flood,  but  a  spy-glass  shows 
frequent  efforts  to  speak  to  the  gathering  multitude.  Such  silent  appeals 
exceed  the  eloquence  of  words ;  they  are  irresistible,  and  something  must 
be  done.  A  small  boat  is  soon  upon  the  bridge,  and  with  a  rope  attached 
sets  out  upon  its  fearless  voyage,  but  is  instantly  sunk.  Another  and 
another  are  tried,  but  they  are  all  swallowed  up  by  the  angry  waters.  A 
large  one  might  possibly  survive;  but  none  is  at  hand.  Away  to  Buffalo 
a  car  is  dispatched,  and  never  did  the  iron  horse  thunder  along  its  steel- 
bound  track  on  such  a  godlike  mission.  Soon  the  most  competent  life-boat 
is  upon  the  spot.  All  eyes  are  fixed  upon  the  object,  as  trembling  and 
tossing  amid  the  boiling  white  waves  it  survives  the  roughest  waters. 
One  breaker  past  and  it  will  have  reached  the  object  of  its  mission.  But 
being  partly  filled  with  water  and  strilting  a  sunken  rock,  that  next  wave 
sends  it  hurling  to  the  bottom.  An  involuntary  groan  passes  through  the 
dense  multitude,  and  hope  scarcely  nestles  in  a  single  bosom.  The  sun 
goes  down  in  gloom,  and  as  darkness  comes  on  and  the  crowd  begins  to 
scatter,  methinks  the  angels  looking  over  the  battlements  on  high  drop  a 
tear  of  pity  on  the  scene.  The  silvery  stars  shine  dimly  through  the  cur- 
tain of  blue.  The  multitude  are  gone,  and  the  sufferer  is  left  with  his  God. 
Long  before  morning  he  must  be  swept  over  that  dreadful  abyss ;  he  clings 
to  that  rock  with  all  the  tenacity  of  life,  and  as  he  surveys  the  horrors  of 
his  position,  strange  visions  in  the  air  come  looming  up  before  him.  He 
sees  his  home,  his  wife  and  children  there ;  he  sees  the  home  of  his  child- 
hood; he  sees  that  mother  as  she  used  to  soothe  his  childish  fears  upon 
her  breast ;  he  sees  a  watery  grave,  and  then  the  vision  closes  in  tears. 
In  imagination  he  hears  the  hideous  yells  of  demons,  and  mingled  prayers 
and  curses  die  upon  his  lips. 

No  sooner  does  morning  dawn  than  the  multitude  again  rush  to  the 
scene  of  horror.  Soon  a  shout  is  heard :  he  is  there — he  is  still  alive ! 
Just  now  a  carriage  arrives  upon  the  bridge,  and  a  woman  leaps  from  it 
and  rushes  to  the  most  favorable  point  of  observation.  She  had  driven 
from  Chippewa,  three  miles  above  the  Falls;  her  husband  had  crossed 
the  river,  night  before  last,  and  had  not  returned,  and  she  fears  he  may  be 
clinging  to  that  rock.  All  eyes  are  turned  for  a  moment  toward  the 
anxious  woman,  and  no  sooner  is  a  glass  handed  to  her,  fixed  upon  the 
object    than  she  shrieks, '' Oh,  my  husband!"  and  sinks  senseless  to  the 
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earth.  The  excitement,  before  intense,  seems  now  almost  unendurable^ 
and  something  must  again  be  tried.  A  small  raft  is  constructed,  and,  to 
the  surprise  of  all,  swings  up  beside  the  rock  to  which  the  sufferer  has 
dung  for  the  last  forty- eight  hours.  He  instantly  throws  himself  full 
length  upon  it  Thousands  are  pulling  at  the  end  of  the  rope,  and  with 
skillful  management  a  few  rods  are  gained  toward  the  nearest  shore.  What 
tongue  can  tell,  what  pencil  can  paint,  the  anxiety  with  which  that  little 
bark  is  watched,  as,  trembling  and  tossing  amid  the  roughest  waters,  it 
nears  that  rock-bound  coast?  Save  Niagara's  eternal  roar,  all  is  silent  as 
the  grave.  His  wife  sees  it,  and  is  only  restrained  by  force  from  rushing 
into  the  river.  Hope  instantly  springs  into  every  bosom,  but  it  is  only  to 
smk  into  deeper  gloom.  The  angel  of  death  has  spread  his  wings  over  that 
little  bark;  the  poor  man's  strength  is  almost  gone;  each  wave  lessens  his 
grasp  more  and  more,  but  all  will  be  safe  if  that  nearest  wave  is  past 
But  that  next  surging  billow  breaks  his  hold  upon  the  pitching  timbers^ 
the  next  moment  hurling  him  to  the  awful  verge,  where,  with  body  erect, 
hands  clenched,  and  eyes  that  are  taking  their  last  look  of  earth,  he  shrieks, 
above  Niagara's  eternal  roar,  ''Lost!"  and  sinks  forever  from  the  gaze  of 
man. 


THE  SOLDIERS  PARDON. 


JAMES   SMITH. 


LD  blew  the  gale  in  Gibraltar  one 
night, 
As  a  soldier  lay  stretched  in  his 
cell; 
And  anon,  'mid  the   darkness,  the 
moon's  silver  light 
On  his  countenance  dreamily  feU. 
Konght  coald  she  reveal,  but  a  man  true  as 
steel, 
That  oft  for  his  country  had  bled ; 
And  the  glance  of  his  eye  might  the  grim 
king  defy, 
For  despair,  fear,  and  trembling  had  fled. 

But  in  rage  he  had  struck   a  weU-merited 
blow 
At  a  tyrant  who  held  him  in  scorn ; 
And  his  fate  soon  was    sealed,   for    alas! 
honest  Joe 
Was  to  die  on  the  following  mom. 


Oh  !  sad  was  the  thought  to  a  man  that  had 
fought 
'Mid    the    ranks    of   the    gallant    and 
brave, — 
To  be  shot  through  the  breast  at  a  coward's 
behest, 
And  laid  low  in  a  criminal's  grave  ! 

The  night  call  had  sounded,  when  Joe  was 
aroused 
By  a  step  at  the  door  of  his  cell ; 
'  Twas  a  comrade  with  whom  he  had  often 
caroused, 
That  now  entered  to  bid  him  farewell. 
"  Ah,    Tom !    is    it   you   come    to   bid    me 
adieu? 
'Tis  kind  my  lad !  give  me  your  hand  ! 
Nay — nay — don't  get  wild,  man,  and  make 
me  a  child ! — 
I'll  be  soon  in  a  happier  land  1" 
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With  handB  clasped  in  silence,  Tom  mourn- 
fdlly  said, 
"  Have  you  any  request,  Joe,  to  make  ? — 
Remember  by  me  'twill  be  fully  obeyed : 
Can  I  anything  do  for  your  sake  ?" 
When  it's  over,  to-morrow!"  he  said,  filled 

with  sorrow, 
"  Send  this  token  to  her  whom  I've  sworn 
All  my  fond  love  to  share !" — 'twas  a  lock 
of  his  hair, 
And  a  prayer-book,  all  faded  and  worn. 

"  Here's  this  watch    for  my   mother ;    and 
when  you  write  home," 
And  he   dashed  a  bright  tear   from   his 
eye — 
"  Say  I  died  with  my  heart  in  old  Devon- 
shire, Tom, 
Like  a  man,  and  a  soldier ! — Good  bye  !" 
Then  the  sergeant  on  guard,  at  the  grating 
appeared, 
And  poor  Tom  had  to  leave  the  cold  cell, 
By  the  moon's  waning  light,  with  a  husky 
"Good-night! 
God  be  with  you,  dear    comrade ! — fare- 
well !" 

Gray  dawned  the  morn  in  a  dull  cloudy  sky. 

When  the  blast  of  a  bugle  resounded ; 
And  Joe  ever  fearless,  went  forward  to  die, 

By  the  hearts  of  true  heroes  surrounded. 
'Shoulder  arms"  was  the  cry  as  the  pris- 
oner passed  by : 
•*To  the  right   about — march!"  was  the 
word; 
And  their  pale  faces  proved  how  their  com- 
rade was  loved, 
And  by  all  his  brave  fellows  adored. 


Right  onward  they  marched  to  the  dread 
field  of  doom : 
Sternly  silent,  they  covered  the  ground  ; 
Then  they  formed    into  line   amid  sadness 
and  gloom. 
While  the  prisoner  looked  calmly  around. 
Then  soft  on  the  air  rose  the  accents  of  prayer. 

And  faint  tolled  the  solemn  death- knell, 
As  he  stood  on  the  sand,  and  with  uplifted 
hand, 
Waved  the  long  and  the  lasting  farewell. 

"  Make  ready !"  exclaimed  an  imperious  voice : 

••  Present !" struck  a  chill  on 

each  mind ; 
Ere  the  last  word  was  spoke,  Joe  had  cause 
to  rejoice. 
For  ••  Hold  ! — ^hold !"  cried  a  voice  from 
behind. 
Then  wild  was  the  joy  of  them  all,  man  and 
boy. 
As  a  horseman  cried,  "Mercy! — Forbear!" 

With  a  thrilling  "  Hurrah ! a  free  pardon  I 

huzzah !" 

And  the  muskets  rang  loud  in  the  air. 

Soon  the  comrades  were  locked  in  each  other's 
embrace : 
No  more  stood  the  brave  soldiers  dumb : 
With  a  loud  cheer  they  wheeled  to  the  right- 
about-face. 

Then  away  at  the  sound  of  the  drum ! 

And  a  brighter  day  dawned  in  sweet  Devon's 
fair  land. 
Where  the  lovers  met  never  to  part ; 
And  he  gave  her  a  token — true,  warm,  and 
unbroken — 
The  gift  of  his  own  gallant  heart! 


LONDON  CHURCHES, 


RICHARD   MONCKTON    MILNES. 


STOOD,  one  Sunday  morning, 
Before  a  large  church  door. 
The  congregation  gathered 
And  carriages  a  score, — 
From  one  out  stepped  a  lady 
I  oft  had  seen  before. 


Her  hand  was  on  a  prayer-book. 

And  held  a  vinaigrette  ; 

The  sign  of  man's  redomption 

Clear  on  the  book  wai'  set. — 

But  above  the  Cross  there  glistened 

A  golden  Coronet. 
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For  her  the  ohj-rqiiious  Ivpadlc 
The  inner  An'iT  flung  wiilc 
Lijrfitly.  a»  up  a  l.ttll-r.iorn. 
Her  foot«te|>«  peemrtl  lo  i;li'''^- — 
There  inii^t  bi  govl  thoughu  iu 
For  ull  her  evil  pride. 

But  after  her  a  womuD 
Peepe<i  wistfully  within 
On  whose  wi^d  face  wiv  graven 


Lire'H  banleiit  dinclpli: 
The  Iriiee  of  the  ead  1 
Of  weakness,  paia,  al 


The  fvv  free -seats  were  crowded 
Wlcre  ["he  eouU  rest  and  pray ; 
With  her  woro  garb  contrasted 
Eaoh  »ide  ID  fair  array,— 
■■Go-l's  house  holds  no  poor  sianen," 
She  sighed,  and  crept  aw&y. 
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CONSTANTIUS  AND  THE  LION. 


GEORGE   CROLY. 


POBTAL  of  the  arena  opened,  and  the  combatant,  with  a  mantle 
thrown  over  his  face  and  figure,  was  led  into  the  surroundery. 
The  lion  roared  and  ramped  against  the  bars  of  his  den  at  the 
sight.  The  guard  put  a  sword  and  buckler  into  the  hands  of  the 
Christian,  and  he  was  left  alone.  He  drew  the  mantle  from  his 
feu^e,  and  bent  a  slow  and  firm  look  around  the  amphitheatre. 
His  fine  countenance  and  lofty  bearing  raised  a  universal  shout  of  admira- 
tion. He  might  have  stood  for  an  Apollo  encountering  the  Python.  His 
-eye  at  last  turned  on  mine.  Could  I  believe  my  senses?  Constantius  was 
before  me. 

All  my  rancor  vanished.  An  hour  past  I  could  have  struck  the  be- 
trayer to  the  heart, — I  could  have  called  on  the  severest  vengeance  of  man 
and  heaven  to  smite  the  destroyer  of  my  child.  But  to  see  him  hopelessly 
iloomed,  the  man  whom  I  had  honored  for  his  noble  qualities,  whom  I  had 
even  loved,  whose  crime  was,  at  the  worst,  but  the  crime  of  giving  way  to 
the  strongest  temptation  that  can  bewilder  the  heart  of  man ;  to  see  that 
noble  creature  flung  to  the  savage  beast,  dying  in  tortures,  torn  piecemeal 
before  my  eyes,  and  his  misery  wrought  by  me,  I  would  have  obtested 
heaven  and  earth  to  save  him.  But  my  tongue  cleaved  to  the  roof  of  my 
mouth.  My  limbs  refused  to  stir.  I  would  have  thrown  myself  at  the 
feet  of  Nero ;  but  I  sat  like  a  man  of  stone — pale — paralyzed — the  beating 
of  my  pulse  stopped — my  eyes  alone  alive. 

The  gate  of  the  den  was  thrown  back,  and  the  lion  rushed  in  with  a 
roar  and  a  bound  that  bore  him  half  across  the  arena.  I  saw  the  sword 
glitter  in  the  air :  when  it  waved  again,  it  was  covered  with  blood.  A 
howl  told  that  the  blow  had  been  driven  home.  The  lion,  one  of  the  lar- 
gest from  Numidia,  and  made  furious  by  thirst  and  hunger,  an  animal  of 
prodigious  power,  crouched  for  an  instant,  as  if  to  make  sure  of  his  prey, 
crept  a  few  paces  onward,  and  sprang  at  the  victim's  throat.  He  was  met 
by  a  second  wound,  but  his  impulse  was  irresistible.  A  cry  of  natural 
horror  rang  round  the  amphitheatre.  The  struggle  was  now  for  an 
instant,  life  or  death.  They  rolled  over  each  other ;  the  lion,  reared  upon 
his  hind  feet,  with  gnashing  teeth  and  distended  talons,  phmged  on  the 
man ;  again  they  rose  together.  Anxiety  was  now  at  its  wildest  height. 
The  sword  now  swung  around  the  champion's  head  in  bloody  circles.  They 
fell  again,  covered  with  blood  and  dust.     The  hand  of  Constantius  had 
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grasped  the  lion's  mane,  and  the  forioos  bounds  of  the  monster  could  not 
loose  his  hold ;  but  his  strength  was  evidently  giving  way, — ^he  still  struck 
his  terrible  blows,  but  each  was  weaker  than  the  one  before ;  till,  collecting 
his  whole  force  for  a  last  effort,  he  darted  one  mighty  blow  into  the  lion's 
throat,  and  sank.  The  savage  beast  yelled,  and  spouting  out  blood,  fled 
howling  around  the  arena.  But  the  hand  still  grasped  the  mane,  and  the 
conqueror  was  dragged  whirling  through  the  dust  at  his  heels.  A  uni- 
versal outcry  now  arose  to  save  him,  if  he  were  not  already  dead.  But 
the  lion,  though  bleeding  from  every  vein,  was  still  too  terrible,  and  all 
shrank  from  the  hazard.  At  last  the  grasp  gave  way,  and  the  body  lay 
motionless  on  the  ground. 

What  happened  for  some  moments  after,  I  know  not.  There  wajs  a 
struggle  at  the  portal ;  a  female  forced  her  way  through  the  guards,  and 
flung  herself  upon  the  victim.  The  sight  of  a  new  prey  roused  the  lion ; 
he  tore  the  ground  with  bis  talons ;  he  lashed  his  streaming  sides  with  his 
tail;  he  lift^  up  his  mane  and  bared  his  feuigs;  but  his  approaching  was 
no  longer  with  a  bound ;  he  dreaded  the  sword,  and  came  snuffing  the 
blood  on  the  sand,  and  stealing  round  the  body  in  circuits  still 
diminishing. 

The  confusion  in  the  vast  assemblage  was  now  extreme.  Voices 
innumerable  called  for  aid.  Women  screamed  and  fainted,  men  burst  into 
indignant  clamors  at  this  prolonged  cruelty.  Even  the  hard  hearts  of  the 
populace,  accustomed  as  they  were  to  the  sacrifice  of  life,  were  roused  to 
honest  curses.  The  guards  grasped  their  arms,  and  waited  but  for  a  sign 
frx)m  the  emperor.     But  Nero  gave  no  sign. 

I  looked  upon  the  woman's  face ;  it  was  Salome !  I  sprang  upon  my 
feet.  I  called  on  her  name, — called  on  her,- by  every  feeling  of  nature,  to 
fly  from  that  place  of  death,  to  come  to  my  arms,  to  think  of  the  agonies 
of  all  that  loved  her. 

She  had  raised  the  head  of  Constantius  on  her  knee,  and  was  wiping 
the  pale  visage  with  her  hair.  At  the  sound  of  my  voice,  she  looked  up, 
and,  calmly  casting  back  the  locks  from  her  forehead,  fixed  her  eyes  upon 
me.  She  still  knelt ;  one  hand  supported  the  head, — with  the  other  she 
pointed  to  it  as  her  only  answer.  I  again  adjured  her.  There  was  the 
silence  of  death  among  the  thousands  around  me.  A  fire  flashed  into  her 
eye, — her  cheek  burned, — she  waved  her  hand  with  an  air  of  superb 
sorrow. 

"  I  am  come  to  die,"  she  uttered,  in  a  lofty  tone.  "  This  bleeding  body 
was  my  husband, — I  have  no  father.  The  world  contains  to  me  but  this 
day  in  my  arms.     Yet,"  and  she  kissed  the  ashy  lips  before  her,  "  yet,  my 
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Oonstantios,  it  was  to  save  that  father  that  your  generous  heart  defied  the 
peril  of  this  hour.  It  was  to  redeem  him  from  the  hand  of  evil  that  you 
abandoned  your  quiet  home ! — ^Yes,  cruel  father,  here  lies  the  noble  being 
that  threw  open  your  dungeon,  that  led  you  safe  through  the  oonflagration, 
that,  to  the  labt  moment  of  his  liberty,  only  sought  how  he  might  serve 
and  protect  you.  Tears  at  length  feU  in  floods  from  her  eyes.  "  But," 
said  she,  in  a  tone  of  wild  power,  "he  was  betrayed,  and  may  the  Power 
whose  thunders  avenge  the  cause  of  his  people,  pour  down  just  retribution 
upon  the  head  that  dared  " — 

I  heard  my  own  condemnation  about  to  be  pronounced  by  the  lips  of 
my  own  child.  Wound  up  to  the  last  degree  of  suffering,  I  tore  my  hair, 
leaped  upon  the  bars  before  me,  and  plunged  into  the  arena  by  her  side. 
The  height  stunned  me ;  I  tottered  a  few  paces  and  fell.  The  lion  gave  a  roar 
and  sprang  upon  me.  I  lay  helpless  under  him,  I  heard  the  gnashing  of 
his  white  fangs  above. 

An  exulting  shout  arose.  I  saw  him  reel  as  if  struck, — gore  filled 
his  jaws.  Another  mighty  blow  was  driven  to  his  heart.  He  sprang  high 
in  Uie  air  with  a  howL  He  dropped ;  he  was  dead.  The  amphitheatre 
thundered  with  acclamations. 

With  Salome  clinging  to  my  bosom,  Constantius  raised  me  from  the 
ground.  The  roar  of  the  lion  had  roused  him  from  his  swoon,  and  twa 
blows  saved  me.  The  falchion  had  broken  in  the  heart  of  the  monster. 
The  whole  multitude  stood  up,  supplicating  for  our  lives  in  the  name  at 
filial  piety  and  heroism.  Nero,  devil  as  he  was,  dared  not  resist  the 
strength  of  popular  feeling.  He  waved  a  signal  to  the  guards ;  the  portal 
was  opened,  and  my  children,  sustaining  my  feeble  steps,  showered  with 
garlands  from  innumerable  hands,  slowly  led  me  from  the  arena. 


A  PSALM  OF  LIFE. 


HENRY   WADSWORTH   LONGFELLOW. 


LL  me  not,  in  moomfal  nambera, 
Life  Ib  but  an  empty  dream ! 

For  the  soul  is  dead  that  slnmbers, 
And  things  are   not  what  they 
seem. 

Life  is  real !  Life  is  earnest ! 

And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal ; 
Dost  thoa  art,  to  dost  retumest, 

Was  not  spoken  of  the  sonl. 


Not  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow, 

Is  our  destined  end  or  way  ; 
But  to  act,  that  each  to-morrow 

Find  us  farther  than  to-day. 

Art  is  long,  and  Time  is  fleeting, 
And  our  hearts,  though  stout  and  brave. 

Still,  like  muffled  drums,  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave. 
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TO  NIGHT. 


In  the  world's  broad  field  of  battle, 

And,  departing,  leave  behind  qb 

In  the  bivouac  of  Life, 

Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time  ;^ 

Be  not  like  damb,  driven  cattle ! 

Be  a  hero  in  the  strife  1 

Footprints,  that  perhaps  another, 

Sailing  o'er  life's  solemn  main. 

Tmst  no  Future,  howe*er  pleasant ! 

A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother, 

Let  the  dead  Fast  bury  its  dead  I 

Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again. 

Act, — act  in  the  living  PreientI 

Heart  within,  and  God  o*erhead  1 

Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing. 

With  a  heart  for  any  fate ; 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 

Still  achieving,  still  pursuing. 

We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 

Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait 

''BLESSED  ABE  THET  THAT  MOURN:' 


WILLIAM   CULLEN   BRYANT. 


DEEM  not  they  are  blest  alone 
Whose  lives  a  peaceful  tonor  keep ; 

The   Power    who  pities    man    has 
shown 
A  blessing  for  the  eyes  that  weep. 

The  light  of  smilos  shall  fill  again 
The  lids  that  overflow  with  tears ; 

And  weary  hours  of  woe  and  pain 
Are  promises  of  happier  years. 


There  is  a  day  of  flunny  rest 

For  every  dark  and  troubled  night ; 

And  grief  may  bide  an  evening  guost, 
But  joy  shall  come  with  early  light. 


And  thou,  who,  o'er  thy  friend's  low  bier, 
Sheddest  the  bitter  drops  like  rain, 

nope  that  a  brighter,  happier  sphere 
Will  give  him  to  thy  arms  again. 

Nor  let  the  good  man's  trust  depart. 
Though  life  its  common  gifts  deny, — 

Though  with  a  pierced  and  bleeding  heart 
And  spumed  of  men,  he  goes  to  die. 

For  God  hath  marked  each  sorrowing  day 
And  numbered  every  secret  tear. 

And  heaven's  long  age  of  bliss  shall  pay 
For  all  his  children  suffer  here. 


TO  NIGHT. 


PEKCY   BYSSHE   SHELLEY. 


WIFTLY  walk  over  the  western  wave, 

Spirit  of  Night! 
Out  of  the  miatv  eastern  cave, 
^Vhcre  all  the  long  and  lone  daylight, 
Thou  weavest  dreams  of  joy  and  fear, 
Which  make  thee  terrible  and  dear, — 

Swift  be  thy  flight  1 


Wrap  thy  form  in  a  mantle  gray. 

Star- in  wrought! 
Blind  with  thy  hair  the  eyes  of  day. 
Kiss  hor  until  she  be  wearied  out. 
Then  wander  o'er  city,  and  sea,  and  land, 
Touching  all  with  thine  opiate  wand — 

Come,  long-sought ! 


=^^^^. .  - 


SNOW-FLAKES. 
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"When  I  arose  and  saw  the  dawn, 

I  sighed  for  thee ! 
When  light  rode  high,  and  the  dew  was  gone, 
And  noon  lay  heavy  on  floor  and  tree, 
And  the  weary  Day  turned  to  his  rest, 
Lingnring,  like  an  unloved  guest, 

I  sighed  for  thee  I 

Thy  brother  Death  came,  and  cried, 

Wouldst  thou  me  ? 
Thy  sweet  child  Sleep,  the  filmy-eyed, 
Murmured  like  a  noontide  bee, 


Shall  I  nestle  near  thy  side  7 
Wouldst  thou  me  ? — and  I  replied. 
No,  not  thee  1 

Death  will  come  when  thou  art  dead. 

Soon,  too  soon, — 
Sleep  will  come  when  thou  art  fled ; 
Of  neither  would  I  ask  the  boon 
I  ask  of  thee,  beloved  Night — 
Swift  be  thine  approaching  flight, 

Come  soon,  soonl 


BURIED  TO-DAY. 


DINAH   MARIA   MULOCE. 


RIED  to-day. 

^  When  the  soft  green  buds  are  burst- 
"^  ing  out. 

And  up  on  the  south-wind  comes  a 
shout 
Of  village  boys  and  girls  at  play 
In  the  mild  spring  evening  gray. 

Taken  away 

Sturdy  of  heart  and  stout  of  limb, 
From  eyes  that  drew  half  their  light  from 
him, 
And  put  low,  low  underneath  the  clay. 
In  his  spring, — on  this  spring  day. 


Passes  away. 

All  the  pride  of  boy -life  begun, 
All  the  hope  of  life  yet  to  run ; 

Who  dares  to    question   when    One   saith 
••Nay." 

Murmur  not, — only  pray. 

Enters  to-day 

Another  body  in  churchyard  sod,     . 

Another  soul  on  the  life  in  Ood. 
His  Christ  was  buried — and  lives  alway : 
Trust  Him,  and  go  your  way. 


SNOW-FLAKES. 


HARRIET  B.  M  EEEVER. 


PEAUTIFUL  snow !  beautiful  snow ! 
Falling  so  lightly. 
Daily  and  nightly, 
Alike  round  the  dwelling  of  lofty 
and  low. 
Horses  are  prancing, 
Children  are  dancing, 
Stirr'd  by  the  spirit  that  comes  with 
the  snow. 

Beautiful  snow !  beautiful  snow  t 
Atmosphere  chilling. 
Carriage  wheels  stilling, 


Warming  the  cold  earth,  and  kindling  the 
glow 
Of  Christian  pity 
For  the  great  city, 
For  wretched  creatures,  who  freese  'mid  the 
snow. 


Beautiful  snow !  beautiful  snow! 
Fierce  the  wind  blowing, 
Deep  the  drifts  strewing, 
Night  gathers  round  us,  how  warm  the  red 
glow 
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THE  OLD  WIFE'S  KISS. 


Of  the  fire  so  bright, 
On  the  cold  winter  night, 
As  we  draw  in  the  curtains,  to  shot  oat  the 
snow. 

Beautiful  snow  I  beautiful  snow 
Bound  the  dear  fireside, 


In  that  sweet  eventide. 
Closely  we  gather,  Uiough  keen   the  wind 
blow, 

Safely  defended, 

Kindly  befriended. 
Pity  the  houseless,  exposed  to  Uie  snow. 


THE  OLD  WIFE'S  KISS. 


HE  funeral  services  were  ended ;  and  as  the  voice  of  prayer  ceased, 
tears  were  hastily  wiped  from  wet  cheeks,  and  long-drawn  sighs 
relieved  suppressed  and  choking  sobs,  as  the  mourners  prepared 
to  take  leave  of  the  corpse.     It  was  an  old  man  who  lay  there, 
robed  for  the  grave.     More  than  three-score  years  had  whitened  those 
locks,  and  furrowed  that  brow,  and  made  those  stiff  limbs  wfcry  of 
life's  journey,  and  the  more  willing  to  be  at  rest  where  weariness  is  no 
longer  a  burden. 

The  aged  have  few  to  weep  for  them  when  they  die.  The  most  of  those 
who  would  have  mourned  their  loss  have  gone  to  the  grave  before  them ; 
harps  that  would  have  sighed  sad  harmonies  are  shattered  and  gone  ;  and 
the  few  that  remain  are  looking  cradleward,  rather  than  to  life  s  closing 
goal ;  are  bound  to  and  living  in  the  generation  rising,  more  than  in  the 
generation  departing.  Youth  and  beauty  have  many  admirers  while 
living, — have  many  mourners  when  dying, — and  many  tearful  ones  bend 
over  their  coffined  clay,  many  sad  hearts  follow  in  their  funeral  train !  but 
age  has  few  admirers,  few  mourners. 

This  was  an  old  man,  and  the  circle  of  mourners  was  small :  two 
children,  who  had  themselves  passed  the  middle  of  life,  and  who  had 
children  of  their  own  to  care  for  and  be  cared  for  by  them.  Beside  these, 
and  a  few  friends  who  had  seen  and  visited  him  while  he  was  sick,  and 
possibly  had  known  him  for  a  few  years,  there  were  none  others  to  shed 
a  tear,  except  his  old  wife ;  and  of  this  small  company,  the  old  wife 
seemed  to  be  the  only  heart-mourner.  It  is  respectful  for  his  friends 
to  be  sad  a  few  moments,  till  the  service  is  performed  and  the  hearse  is 
out  of  sight.  It  is  very  proper  and  suitable  for  children,  who  have  out- 
grown the  fervency  and  affection  of  youth,  to  shed  tears  when  an  aged 
parent  says  farewell,  and  lies  down  to  quiet  slumber.  Some  regrets, 
some  recollection  of  the  past,  some  transitory  griefe,  and  the  pangs  are 


over. 
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The  old  wife  arose  with  difficulty  from  her  seat,  and  went  to  the 
coffin  to  look  her  last  look — to  take  her  last  farewell.  Through  the  fast 
falling  tears  she  gazed  long  and  fondly  down  into  the  pale,  unconscious 
face.  What  did  she  see  there  ?  Others  saw  nothing  but  the  rigid  features 
of  the  dead ;  she  saw  more.  In  every  wrinkle  of  that  brow  she  read  the 
history  of  years ;  from  youth  to  manhood,  from  manhood  to  old  age,  in 
joy  and  sorrow,  in  sickness  and  health,  it  was  all  there  ;  when  those  chil- 
dren, who  had  not  quite  outgrown  the  sympathies  of  childhood,  were 
infants  lying  on  her  bosom,  and  every  year  since  then — there  it  was.  To 
others  those  dull,  mute  monitors  were  unintelligible ;  to  her  they  were 
the  alphabet  of  the  heart,  familiar  as  household  words. 

Then  the  future  :  "  What  will  become  of  me?  What  shall  I  do  now?" 
She  did  not  say  so,  but  she  felt  it.  The  prospect  of  the  old  wife  is  clouded; 
the  home  circle  is  broken,  never  to  be  reunited ;  the  visions  of  the  hearth- 
stone are  scattered  forever.  Up  to  that  hour  there  was  a  home  to  which 
the  heart  always  turned  with  fondness.  That  magic  is  now  sundered,  the 
key-stone  of  that  sacred  arch  has  fallen,  and  home  is  nowhere  this  side  of 
h«3aven  !  Shall  she  gather  up  the  scattered  fragments  of  the  broken  arch, 
make  them  her  temple  and  her  shrine,  sit  down  in  her  chill  solitude  beside 
its  expiring  fires,  and  die  ?     What  ahdll  she  do  now  ? 

They  gently  crowded  her  away  from  the  dead,  and  the  undertaker  came 
forward,  with  the  coffin-lid  in  his  hand.  It  is  all  right  and  proper,  of  course, 
it  must  be  done  ;  but  to  the  heart-mourner  it  brings  a  kind  of  shudder,  a 
thrill  of  agony.  The  undertaker  stood  for  a  moment,  with  a  decent  pro- 
priety, not  wishing  to  manifest  rude  luiste,  but  evidently  desirous  of  being 
as  expeditious  as  possible.  Just  as  he  waa  about  to  close  the  coffin,  the  old 
wife  turned  back,  and  stooping  down,  imprinted  one  long,  last  kiss  upon 
the  cold  lips  of  her  dead  husband,  then  staggered  to  her  seat,  buried  her 
face  in  her  hands,  and  the  closing  coffin  hid  him  from  her  sight  forever ! 

That  kiss !  fond  token  of  aflfection,  and  of  sorrow,  and  memory,  and 
farewell !  I  have  seen  many  kiss  their  dead,  many  such  seals  of  love  upon 
clay-cold  lips,  but  never  did  I  see  one  so  purely  sad,  so  simply  heart- 
touching  and  hopeless  as  that.  Or,  if  it  had  hope,  it  was  that  which  lool^ 
beyond  coffins,  and  charnel-houses,  and  damp,  dark  tombs,  to  the  joys  of  the 
home  above.  You  would  kiss  the  cold  cheek  of  infancy ;  there  is  poetry;  it  is 
beauty  hushed ;  there  is  romance  there,  for  the  faded  flower  is  still  beauti- 
ful In  childhood  the  heart  yields  to  the  stroke  of  sorrow,  but  recoils 
again  with  elastic  faith,  buoyant  with  hope  ;  but  here  was  no  beauty,  no 
poetry,  no  romance. 

The  heart  of  the  old  wife  was  like  the  weary  swimmer,  whose  strength 
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haa  often  raised  bim  above  the  stormy  waves,  but  now,  exbanated,  sinks 
amid  the  surges.  Tbe  temple  of  ber  earthly  bopos  bad  bllen,  and  what 
was  there  left  for  ber  but  to  sit  down  in  despondency,  among  its  lonely 
ruins,  and  weep  and  die !  or,  in  the  spirit  of  a  better  hope,  await  tbe 
dawning  of  another  day,  when  a  Hand  divine  shall  gather  its  sacred  dust, 
and  rebuild  for  immortality  its  broken  walls ! 


MAIDENHOOD. 

HENBT  WADSWORTH  LONOFELLOW. 


KaIDEN!  with  the  meek,  brown  a^et, 
1  Id  whote  orb«  a  ehodaw  lie* 
>  Like  the  diuk  in  eTeoing  skies! 

ThoD  whose  locki  outehine  the 
Golden  tresses,  wreathed  i 
As  the  braided  streamlets 

Standmg  with  reluctant  feet, 
Where  the  brook  and  river  meet, 
Womanhood  and  childhood  fleet! 


On  the  brooklet's  swift,  adi 
On  the  river's  broad  expanse! 

Deep  and  Etill,  that  gliding 
Beautiful  to  thee  must  8C«m, 
As  the  river  of  a  dream ! 

Then  why  pause  with  indeci 
When  bright  angela  in  thy 
Beckon  then  to  fields  Elys 

Seest  thou  shailows  tailing  by. 
As  the  dove,  with  startled  eye, 
Seea  the  falcon's  shallow  fly  ? 


O,  thon  child  of  many  prayers ! 
Life  hath  quickaanda, — Life  hath 
Care  and  age  c 


Bear  a  lily  in  thy  hand ; 

Gatee  of  brass  cannot  withstand 

One  touch  of  that  magic  wand. 


In  thy  heart  the  dew  of  youth. 
On  liiy  li]>d  tbi-  Bmile  of  truth. 


THE  BBOO£  BIDE. 


THE  BROOK  SIDE. 


RICHARD   MONCETOH   HILKES. 


E  WANDERED  bj  the  brook  Bide, 
i        I  wandeisd  by  tbe  mill ; 
I    I  could  not  hear  the  brook  flow. 
\         The  Doiiy  wheel  was  etill : 
There  wu  no  bnrr  of  gtuahopper. 

No  chirp  of  any  bird  ; 
But  the  beating  of  my  owd  heart 
Was  all  the  round  1  hearil. 


Ho  came  not — no  he  came  not : 

The  night  came  on  alone ; 
The  little  atats  eat,  one  by  one. 

E^h  on  hie  golden  tlirone: 
The  evening  wind  passed  by  my  cheek, 

The  leaves  above  ware  stirred  ; 
Bat  the  beating  of  my  own  heart 

Was  all  the  eonnd  I  heard. 


t  Mt  beneath  the  elm-tree  \ 

I  watched  the  long,  long  shade. 
And  at  it  grew  gtill  longer, 

I  did  not  feel  afraid ; 
For  I  liBt«ned  for  a  footfall. 

I  listened  for  a  word; 
But  the  beating  »f  my  own  heart 

Wa«  all  tha  ioiuid  I  beard. 


t'a»t  »i]"iit  ti'urs  Wi-re  flowing, 
Wli'iii  Ki'iiiclliin^  t^f.iod  behind: 

K  blind  Wiix  on  my  Hlioulder, 
I  knew  il»  lourb  waa  kind : 


Wi. 


ili<i  n"t  S|ieak  a  wnrd  ; 
u  boulnig  of  <>ur  own  hi^arU 
all  the  auuud  we  heard. 


ZEPH  HIGOIHS'  CONFESSION. 


THE  CATARACT  OF  LODOME. 


ROBERT   SOUTHEY. 


■a  which  weil 
In  (he  lam  on  the  fell ; 
From  ib  fuunt«iiiB 


In  (he  iii<nin(*iiu, 

Its  rilb  and  its  gilli; 

111  rough  mo8B  and  through  bntkr 

It  mns  and  it  creeps. 

For  a  while,  till  it  ateepi 

Id  its  own  little  laka. 

And  thence  at  departing. 
Awakening  and  ftartiog. 

It  runs  throngh  the  reedi, 

And  away  it  proceeda, 
Throogb  meadow  and  glade, 
In  SDD  and  in  phade. 
And  through  the  wood-ihaltar. 

Among  crags  in  its  flurry, 
Helter-Bkelter, 

Horry -Bit  iirty. 

Here  it  comes  sparkling, 
And  there  it  lie«  darkling ; 
Kow  smoking  and  frothing, 
Its  tumult  and  wrath  in. 
Till,  in  this  rapid  ra^ 

On  which  it  is  beat, 
It  reaches  the  place 

OC  its  steep  de«cent 


ZEPH  HIGOINS  CONFESSION. 

HARRIET    BEECHER    STOWE. 


OTHING  couW  be  rougher  and  more  rustic  than  the  old  Bchool- 
lioiise, — ita  walla  hung  with  cobwebs ;  its  rude  slab  beochee  sod 

f  desks  hacked  by  nmiiy  a  schooolboy'a  liiiife ;  the  plain,  ink-stained 
piQC  table  before  the  minister,  with  iia  two  tallow  candles,  whose 
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dim  rays  scarcely  gave  light  enough  to  read  the  hymns.  There  was 
nothing  outward  to  express  the  real  greatness  of  what  was  there  in 
reality. 

From  the  moment  the  Doctor  entered  he  was  conscious  of  a  present 
Power.  There  was  a  hush,  a  stillness,  and  the  words  of  his  prayer  seemed 
to  go  out  into  an  atmosphere  thrilling  with  emotion,  and  when  he  rose  to 
speak  he  saw  the  countenances  of  hLs  parishioners  with  that  change  upon 
them  which  comes  from  the  waking  up  of  tlie  soul  to  higher  thmgs.  Hard, 
weather-beaten  faces  were  enkindled  and  eager  ;  every  eye  was  fixed  upon 
him;  every  word  he  spoke  seemed  to  excite  a  responsive  emotion. 

The  Doctor  read  from  the  Old  Testament  the  story  of  Achan.  He 
told  how  the  host  of  the  Lord  had  turned  back  because  there  was  one  in 
the  camp  who  had  secreted  in  his  tent  an  accursed  thing.  He  asked, 
"  can  it  be  now  and  here,  among  us  who  profess  to  be  Christians,  that  we 
are  secreting  in  our  hearts  some  accursed  thing  that  prevents  the  good 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  from  working  among  us  ?  Is  it  our  hard  feeling 
against  a  brother  ?  Is  there  anything  that  we  know  to  be  wrong  that  we 
refuse  to  make  right — anything  that  we  know  belongs  to  God  that  we  are 
withholding?  If  we  Christians  lived  as  high  as  we  ought,  if  we  lived  up 
to  our  professions,  would  there  be  any  sinners  unconverted  ?  Let  us 
beware  how  we  stand  in  the  way.  If  the  salt  have  lost  its  savor  where- 
with shall  it  be  salted  ?  Oh,  my  brethren,  let  us  not  hinder  the  work  of 
God.  I  look  around  on  this  circle  and  I  miss  the  face  of  a  sister  who  was 
always  here  to  help  us  with  her  prayers ;  now  she  is  with  the  general 
assembly  and  church  of  the  first-born,  whose  names  are  written  in 
heaven,  with  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect.  But  her  soul  will  rejoice 
with  the  angels  of  God  if  she  looks  down  and  sees  us  all  coming 
up  to  where  we  ought  to  be.  God  grant  that  her  prayers  may  be 
fulfilled  in  us.  Let  us  examine  ourselves,  brethren;  let  us  cast  out  the 
stumbling-block,  that  the  way  of  the  Lord  may  be  prepared." 

The  words,  simple  in  themselves,  became  powerful  by  the  atmosphere 
of  deep  feeling  into  which  they  were  uttered ;  there  were  tiiose  solemn 
pauses,  that  breathless  stillness,  those  repressed  breathings,  that  magnetic 
sympathy  that  unites  souls  under  the  power  of  one  overshadowing  con- 
viction. 

When  the  Doctor  sat  down,  suddenly  there  was  a  slight  movement, 
and  from  a  dark  back  seat  rose  the  gaunt  form  of  Zeph  Higgins.  He  was 
deathly  pale,  and  his  form  trembled  with  emotion.  Every  eye  was  fixe<i 
upon  him,  and  people  drew  in  theii'  breath,  with  involuntary  surprise  and 
•uspenaa 
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"  Wal,  I  must  speak/'  he  said.  "  Fm  a  stumbling-block  I've  allera 
been  one.  I  hain't  never  ben  a  Christian,  that's  jest  the  truth  on't.  I 
never  hed  oughter  'a'ben  in  the  church.  I've  ben  all  wrong — wrong — 
WBONO !  I  knew  I  was  wrong,  but  I  wouldn't  give  up.  It's  ben  jest  my 
awful  WILL.  I've  set  up  my  will  agin  Ood  Almighty.  I've  set  it  agin  my 
neighbors— 'Sgin  the  minister  and  agin  the  church.  And  now  the  Lord's 
come  out  agin  me;  He's  struck  me  down.  I  know  He's  got  a  right — He 
can  do  what  He  pleases — but  I  ain*t  resigned — not  a  grain.  I  submit  'cause 
I  can't  help  myself;  but  my  heart's  hard  and  wicked.  I  expect  my  day 
of  grace  is  over.  1  ain't  a  Christian,  and  I  can't  be,  and  I  shall  go  to  hell 
at  last,  and  sarve  me  right !" 

And  Zeph  sat  down,  grim  and  stony,  and  the  neighbors  looked  one  on 
another  in  a  sort  of  consternation.  There  waB  a  terrible  earnestness  in 
those  words  that  seemed  to  appall  every  one  and  prevent  any  from  uttering 
the  ordinary  commonplaces  of  religious  exhortation.  For  a  few  moments 
the  circle  was  silent  aB  the  grave,  when  Dr.  Cushing  said,  "  Brethren,  let 
us  pray ;"  and  in  his  prayer  he  seemed  to  rise  above  earth  and  draw  his 
whole  flock,  with  all  their  sins,  and  needs,  and  wants,  into  the  presence- 
chamber  of  heaven. 

He  prayed  that  the  light  of  heaven  might  shine  into  the  darkened 
spirit  of  their  brother ;  that  ho  might  give  himself  up  utterly  to  the  will 
of  Gk)d ;  that  we  might  aU  do  it,  that  we  might  become  as  little  children 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  With  the  wise  tact  which  distinguished  his 
ministry  he  closed  the  meeting  immediately  after  the  prayer  with  one  or 
two  serious  words  of  exhortation.  He  feared  lest  what  had  been  gained 
in  impression  might  be  talked  away  did  he  hold  the  meeting  open  to  the 
well-meant,  sincere,  but  uninstructed  efforts  of  the  brethren  to  meet  a  case 
like  that  which  had  been  laid  open  before  them. 

After  the  service  was  over  and  the  throng  slowly  dispersed,  Zeph 
remained  in  his  place,  rigid  and  still.  One  or  two  approached  to  speak 
to  him ;  there  was  in  fact  a  tide  of  genuine  sympathy  and  brotherly  feeling 
that  longed  to  express  itself.  He  might  have  been  caught  up  in  this 
powerful  current  and  borne  into  a  haven  of  peace,  had  he  been  one  to  trust 
himself  to  the  help  of  others ;  but  he  looked  neither  to  the  right  nor  to 
the  left;  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  floor  ;  his  brown,  bony  hands  held  his 
old  straw  hat  in  a  crushing  grasp ;  his  whole  attitude  and  aspect  were 
repelling  and  stern  to  such  a  degree  that  none  dare<i  address  him. 

The  crowd  slowly  passed  on  and  out.  Zeph  sat  alone,  as  ho  thought; 
but  the  minister,  his  wife,  and  little  Dolly  had  remained  at  the  upper  end 
of  the   room.     Suddenly,  as   if  sent  by  an   irresistible   impulse,  Dolly 
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stepped  rapidly  down  the  room  and  with  eager  gaze  laid  her  pretty  little 
timid  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  crying,  in  a  voice  tremulous  at  once  with 
fear  and  with  intensity,  "  0,  why  do  you  say  that  you  cannot  be  a 
Christian  ?     Don't  you  know  that  Christ  loves  you  ?" 

Christ  loves  you  I  The  words  thrilled  through  his  soul  with  a  strange, 
new  power;  he  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  astonished  into  the  little 
earnest,  pleading  iajCQ, 

"  Christ  loves  you,"  she  repeated;  "oh,  do  believe  it!" 

'*  Loves  me  /"  he  said,  slowly.     "  Why  should  He  ?" 

"But  He  does  ;  He  loves  us  all.  He  died  for  us.  He  died  for  you. 
Oh,'  believe  it.  He'll  help  you ;  He'll  make  you  feel  right.  Only  trust 
Him.     Please  say  you  will !" 

Zeph  looke<l  at  the  little  face  earnestly,  in  a  softened,  wondering  way. 
A  tear  slowly  stole  down  his  hard  cheek. 

"  Thank'e,  dear  child,"  he  said. 

"You  will  believe  it?" 

"I'll  try." 

"  You  will  trust  Him  ?" 

Zeph  paused  a  moment,  then  rose  up  with  a  new  and  different  expres- 
sion in  his  face,  and  said,  in  a  subdued  and  earnest  voice,  "  /  v/ill" 

"  Amen !"  said  the  Doctor,  who  stood  listening ;  and  he  silently 
grasped  the  old  man's  hand. 


RESIGN  A  TION. 


HENRY   WADSWORTH    LONGFELLOW. 


[here  is  no  flock,  however  watched 
and  tended, 
But  one  dead  lamb  is  there  1 
There  is  no  fireside,  howsoe'er  de- 
fended, 
Bat  has  one  vacant  chair  1 

The  air  is  fall  of  farewells  to  the  dying 

And  moarnings  for  the  dead  ; 
The  heart  of  Eachel,  for  her  children  crying, 

Will  not  b«  comforted ! 

Iiei  us  be  patient !     These  severe  afflictions 

Kot  from  the  groand  arise, 
But  oftentimes  celestial  benedictions 

Avome  this  dark  disgaise. 


We  see  but  dimly   through  the  mists  and 
vapors ; 

Amid  these  earthly  damps 
What  seem  to  us  but  sad,  funereal  tapers 

May  be  heaven's  distant  lamps. 

There  is  no  Death  I    What  seems  so  is  tran- 
sition : 

This  life  of  mortal  breath 
Is  but  a  suburb  of  the  life  elysian, 

Whose  portal  we  call  Death. 

She  is  not  dead, — the  child  of  our  affection, — 

But  gone  unto  that  school 
Where  she  no  longer  needs  our  poor  protectioii, 

And  Christ  himself  doth  rule. 
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In  that  great  cloister's  stillness  and  seclusion, 

By  guardian  angels  led, 
8afe  from  temptation,  safe  from  sin's  pollu- 


tion, 
She  lives  whom  we  call  dead. 

Day  after  day  we  think  what  she  is  doing 

In  those  bright  realms  of  air; 
I'ear  alt^r  year,  her  tender  steps  pursuing,       ' 

Behold  her  grown  more  fair. 

Thus  do  we  walk  with  her,  and  keep  unbroken 

The  bond  which  nature  gives. 
Thinking  that  our  remembrance,  though  un- 
spoken, 

May  reach  her  where  she  lives. 

Not  as  a  child  t^hall  we  again  behold  her ; 
For  when  with  raptures  wild 


In  our  embraces  we  again  enfold  her, 
She  will  not  be  a  child : 

But  a  fair  maiden,  in  her  Father's  mansion. 

Clothed  with  celestial  grace ; 
And  beautiful  with  all  the  soul's  expansion 

Shall  we  behold  her  fa<.'e. 

And  though,  at  times,  impetuous  with  emotion 

And  anguish  long  suppressed. 
The  swelling  heart  heaves  moaning  like  the 
ocean, 

That  cannot  be  at  rest, — 

We  will  be  patient,  and  assuage  the  feeling 

We  may  not  wholly  stay ; 
By  pilence  sanctifying,  not  concealing 

The  grief  that  mu:^t  have  way. 


ENOCH  ARDEN  AT  THE  WINDOW. 


^^^ 


ALFRED   TENNYSON. 


JT  Enoch  yearned  to  see   her   face 
again ; 

r^'^'^^oj  "  If  I  might  look  on  her  sweet  face 
again 
And  know  that  she  is  happy."    So 
the  thought 
Haunted  and  harassed  him    and  drove 
him  forth 
At  evening  when  the  dull  November  day 
Was  growing  duller  twilight,  to  the  hill. 

There  he  sat  down  gazing  on  all  below :  ^     ,         ,       •  i     i       i    i.   i     , 

-n-       J-  1     .1  1  11  U-—    I   And  on  th»-  nunt  liand  of  the  htarth  he  saw 

There  did  a  thousand  memories  roll  upon  him   !_,..,.       ,      ,.■        ,  ^   ,, 

rhihp,  tho  slightrd  suiter  of  old  times, 

Stout,  rosv,  with  his  babi.'  across  his  knec-s 


And  in  it  throve  an  ancient  evergreen, 
A  yow-tr«'0,  and  all  around  it  ran  a  walk 
Of  shingle,  and  a  walk  divid«'d  it : 
But  Enooh  shunned  the  middle  walk  and  stole 
Up  by  the  wall,  behind  the  yew  ;  and  thence 
That  which  he  better  might  have  shunned,  if 

griefs 
Like  his  have  worse  or  better,  Enoch  saw. 

For  cui'S  and  silver  on  the  burni.-he<i  board 
Sparkl'.*«l  and  *ihone :  so  genial  was  the  hearth; 


Unspeakable  for  sa^lneas.     By  and  by 
The  ruddy  square  of  comfortable  light. 
Far-blazing  from  the  rear  of  Philip's  house, 
Allure<I  him,  a**  the  beacon-blaze  allures 
rhe  bird  of  pa.ssage,  till  he  madly  strike 
Against  it,  and  beats  out  bis  weary  life. 

For  Philip's  dwelling  fronted  on  the  street. 
The  latest  house  to  landward  ;  but  behind, 
With  one  small  gate  that  opened  on  the  waste. 
Flourished  a  little  garden  square  and  walle<l : 


And  o'er  her  second  father  stoopt  a  girl, 

A  later  but  a  loftier  Annie  Lee, 

Fair-haire<l  and    tall,  and  from   her   lifted 

hand 
Dangled  a  length  of  ribbon  and  a  ling 
To  tempt  the  babe,  who  reared  his  creasy 

arms. 
Caught  at   and  ever  missed  it,   and    ihf^j 

laiighcKl : 
And  on  the  left  hand  of  the  hearth  he  saw 


■■^'Oj 


THE  FISHERS  COTTAOK. 


nut  mother  glancuig  ofUn  at  her  babe. 
But  UiTDing  DOW  and  then  lA  spiiak  witli  him, 
Her  BOD,  who  etood  beside  ker  tall  and  strong, 
And  Baying  that  which   plpased  him,  for   he 

Now   when   the  deail    man  come  to  life 
behclrl 
Hif  wife  hie  wife  no  more,  and  saw  the  babe 
Heri>,  yet  not  his.  upon  rbe  father's  Itnee, 
Adi]  all  the  warmth,  the  peace,  the  happiness. 
And  hii  uwn  rliildren  tall  and  beautifal, 
And  him,  that  otht-r,  reigning  in  his  place, 
Lord  ol  bis  rights  an'l  uf  his  diildrcn's  love, — 
TImd  he,  though  Miriacn  Lane  had  tuld  him 


All, 


e  luigbtieT  than  thin 


Staggered  and  shook,  holding  tlie  branch, 

and  feared 
To  send  abroad  a  thrill  and  terrible  cry. 
Which  in  one  moment,  liketheblast  of  doqm, 
Woald  shatter  ali  the  happineea  of  the  hearth. 

He  therefore  tnrning  soflly  like  a  Ihief, 
Lent  tlie  harsh  shingle  phould  grat«  underfoot. 
And  feuling  all  along  the  garden-wall, 
Lest   he  should  swoon   and  tnmble  and  be 

Crept  U)  the  ga(?.  and  opened  it,  and  alosed, 
As  lightly  U3  a  sick  man's  chamber-door, 
Behind  him,  and  coiue  ont  upon  the  waito. 

And  there  he  would  have  knelt,  bnt  tiut 
bis  kne(» 
Wert-  feeble,  so  that  falling  prone  he  dog 
IIiB  fingers  iato  the  wet  earth,  and  praysd 


THE  FISHER'S  COTTAGE. 

HENRY  HEINE,    translateo  bv  CHARLES  G.  LELAND. 


kt  by  the  Ijaher's  cottag"  |  We  spoke  of  (itortn  and  shipwreck, — 

And  looked  at  (he  alormy  tide :  I       Of  suitors,  and  how  they  live ; 

"l  The  evening  miflt  came  rising,  I  Of  journeys  'twiit  sky  and  water, 

And  floating  far  and  wide.  |       And  the  porrows  and  joya  they  giTa> 

One  by  one  in  the  lighthouse 
The  tamps  shone  out  un  hig 
And  far  on  the  dim  borisou 
A  ship  went  sailing  uy. 


I  We  Bpok«  of  distant  countries, 
I  In  regions  strange  and  &ir, 
I  And  of  the  wondrous  beings 
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Of  perfumed  lampa  on  the  (Ganges, 
Which  are  launched  in  the  twilight  hour ; 

And  the  dark  and  silent  Brahmina, 
Who  wozship  the  lotos  flower. 

Of  the  wretched  dwar&  of  Lapland, — 
Broad-headed,  wide-monthed,  and  small, — 


Who  crouch  round  their  oil  fires,  cookiiig, 
And  chatter  and  scream  and  bawL 

And  the  maidens  earnestly  listened, 
Till  at  last  we  spoke  no  more ; 

The  ship  like  a  shadow  had  vanished, 
And  darkness  fell  deep  on  the  shore. 


SEB  VANT  OF  GOD,  WELL  DONE. 


flogfMtod  by  th«  laddeii  dMth  of  the  Ber.  ThomM  Tftylor,  who  had  preachod  the  prerloiu  oTMiiii^ 


JAMES   MONTGOMERT. 


ERVANT  of  God.  well  done; 
Rest  from  thy  loved  employ ; 
The  battle  fought,  the  victory  won, 

Enter  thy  master's  joy." 
The  voice  at  midnight  came ; 

He  started  up  to  hear, 
A  mortal  arrow  pierced  his  frame ; 
He  fell, — ^but  felt  no  fear. 


Tranquil  amidst  alarms, 

It  found  him  in  the  field, 
A  veteran  slumbering  on  his  arms. 

Beneath  his  red-cross  shield : 
His  sword  was  in  his  hand. 

Still  warm  with  recent  fight ; 
Beady  that  moment,  at  command. 

Through  rock  and  steel  to  smite. 


At  midnight  came  the  cry, 

**  To  meet  thy  God  prepare ! " 
He  woke, — and  caught  the  Captain's  ejo 

Then  strong  in  faith  and  prayer. 
His  spirit,  with  a  bound. 

Burst  its  encumbering  clay ; 
His  tent  at  sunrise,  on  the  ground, 

A  darkened  ruin  lay. 

The  pains  of  death  are  past, 

Labor  and  sorrow  cease ; 
And  life's  long  warfare  closed  at  last, 

His  soul  is  found  in  peace. 
Soldier  of  Christ !  well  done ; 

Praise  be  thy  new  employ ; 
And  while  eternal  ages  run. 

Rest  in  thy  Saviour's  joy. 


MISS  EDITH  HELPS  THINGS  ALONG. 


F.  BRET  HARTE. 


|Y  sister'U  be  down  in  a  minute,  and 

sajrs  you're  to  wait,  if  you  please; 

And  says  I  might  stay  till  she  came, 

if  I'd  promise  her  never  to  tease. 

Nor  speak  till  you  spoke  to  me  first. 

* '  But  that's  nonsense  ;  for  how  would 

J  you  know 

What  she  told  me  to  say  if  I  didn't?    Don't 

you  really  and  truly  think  so  ? 


"  And   then   you'd  feel  strange  here  alone. 

And  you  wouldn't  know  just  where  tc 
sit; 
For  that  chair  isn't  strong  on  its  legs,  and 

we  never  use  it  a  bit : 
We  keep  it  to  match  with  the  sofa;  but  Jack 

says  it  would  be  like  you 
To  flop  yourself  right  down   upon  it,  and 

knock  out  the  very  last  screw. 
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"Suppose  you  try!    I  won't  tell.    You're 

afraid  to !     Oh !  you're  afraid  they  would 

think  it  mean  I 
Well,  then,  there's  the  album :  that's  pretty  if 

you're  sure  that  your  fingers  are  clean. 
For  sister  says  sometimes   I  daub  it;  but  she 

only  says  that  when  she's  cross. 
There's  her  picture.  You  know  it  ?  It's  like 

her ;  but  she  ain't  good-looking,  of  course. 

•This  is  ME."  It's  the  beet  of  'em  all.     Now, 

tell  me,  you'd  never  have  thought 
That  once  I  was  little  as  that  ?    It's  the  only 

one  that  could  be  bought ; 
For  that  was  the    message  to  pa  from  the 

photograph-man  where  I  sat, — 
That  he  wouldn't  print  of  any  more  till  he 

first  got  his  money  for  that. 

"What?     Maybe  you're    tired  of  waiting. 

Why,  often  she's  longer  than  this. 
There's  all  her  back  hair  to  do  up,  and  all 

her  front  curls  to  friz. 


But  it's  nice  to  be  sitting  here  talking  like 
grown  people,  just  you  and  me  I 

Do  you  think  you'll  becoming  here  often? 
Oh,  do  1  But  don't  come  like  Tom  Lee,^ 

"  Tom  Lee,  her  last  beau.  Why,  my  goodness ! 

he  used  to  be  here  day  and  night, 
Till  the  folks  thought  he'd  be  her  husband : 

and  Jack  says  that  gave  him  a  fright. 
You  won't  run  away  then,  as  he  did?  for 

you're  not  a  rich  man,  they  say. 
Pa  says  you're  as  poor  as  a  church-mouse. 

Now,  are  you  ?  and  how  poor  are  they  ? 

"  Ain't  you  glad  that  you  met  me  ?    Well,  I 

am ;  for  I  know  now  your  hair  isn't  red ; 
But  what  there  is  left  of  it's  mousy,  and  not 

what  that  naughty  Jack  said. 
But  there  I  must  go :  sister's  coming !   But  I 

wish  I  could  wait,  just  to  see 
If  she  ran  up  to  you,  and  she  kissed  you  in 

the  way  that  she  used  to  kiss  Lee.'* 


HYMN  TO  THE  FLOWERS. 


HORACE  SMITH. 


Y-STABSl  that  ope  your  eyes  at 

mom  to  twinkle 
From  rainbow  galaxies  of  earth's 
creation ; 

4[    And  dewdrops  on  her  lovely  altars 
sprinkle 

As  a  libation. 


Ye  matin  worshippers  I  who  bending  lowly 

Before  the  uprisen  sun,  God's  lidless  eye. 
Poor  from  your  cnalices  a  sweet  and  holy 

Incense  on  high. 

Te  bright  mosaics!  that  with  storied  beauty 

The  floor  of  nature's  temple  tesselate— 
What  numerous  lessons  of  instructive  duty 

Your  forms  create ! 


'Neath  cloister'd  bough  each  floral  bell  that 
swingeth, 
And  tolls  its  perfume  on  the  passing  air. 
Makes  Sabbath  in  the  fields,  and  ever  ringeth 

A  call  to  prayer. 

Not  to  those  domes  where  crumbling  arch 
and  column 
Attest  the  feebleness  of  mortal  hand. 
But  to  that  fane  most  catholic  and  solemn, 

Which  God  hath  plann'd ; 

To  that  cathedral  boundless  as  our  wonder. 
Whose  quenchless  lamps  the  sun  and  moon 
supply ; 
Its  choir,  the  wind  and  waves ;  its  organ, 
thunder ; 

Its  dome,  the  sky. 
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There,  as  in  solitude  and  shade,  I  wander 
Through  the  lone  aislee,  or  stretched  upon 
the  sod, 
Awed  by  the  silence,  reverently  ponder 

The  ways  of  Qod. 

Not  useless  are  ye,  flowers,  though  made  for 
pleasure, 
Blooming  o'er  hill  and  dale,  by  day  and 
night; 
On  every  side  your  sanction  bids  me  treasure 

Harmless  delight ! 

Your  voiceless  lips,   0  flowers!   are  living 
preachers ; 
Each  cup  a  pulpit,  and  each  leaf  a  book ; 
Supplying  to  my  fancy  numerous  teachers. 

In  loneliest  nook. 

Floral  apostles,  that  with  dewy  splendor 
Blush  without  sin,  and  weep  without  a 
crime  I 
Ohl  may   I  deeply  learn,   and  ne'er  sur- 
render 

Your  lore  divine ! 


"  Thou  wert  not,  Solomon,  in  all  thy  glory 

Array'd,"  the  lilies  cry  "  in  robes  like  ours ; 

How  vain  your  glory-— Oh !  how  transitory 

Are  human  flowers  I" 

In  the  sweet-scented  pictures,  heavenly  artist^ 
With  which  thou  paintest  nature's  wide- 
spread hall. 
What  a  delightful  lesson  thou  impartest 

Of  love  to  all  1 

Posthumous  glories — angel-like  collection. 
Upraised  from  seed  and  bulb  interr'd  in 
earth; 
Ye  are  to  me  a  type  of  resurrection 

And  second  birth  1 

Ephemeral  sages — ^what  instructors  hoary 
To  such  a  world  of  thought  could  furnish 
scope? 
Each  fading  calyx  a  memerUo  mari, 

Yet  fount  of  hope. 

Were  1, 0  Ood !  in  churchless  lands  remaining, 

Far  from  the  voice  of  teachers  and  divines, 

My  soul  would  find  in  flowers  of  thy  ordaining 

Priests,  sermons,  shrineel 


DEATH  OF  LITTLE  NELL. 


CHARLES   DICKENS. 


[Y  little  and  little,  the  old  man  had  drawn  back  towards  the  inner 
chamber,  while  these  words  were  spoken.  He  pointed  there,  as 
he  replied,  with  trembling  lips, — 

"  You  plot   among  you  to  wean    my  heart  from  her.      You 
will  never  do  that — never  while  I  have  life.     I  have  no  relative  or 
friend  but  her — I  never  had — I  never  will  have.     She  is  all  in  all  to 
me.     It  is  too  late  to  part  us  now." 

Waving  them  oflf  with  his  hand,  and  calling  softly  to  her  as  he  went^ 
he  stole  into  the  room.  They  who  were  left  behind  drew  close  together, 
and  after  a  few  whispered  words, — not  unbroken  by  emotion,  or  easily 
uttered, — followed  him.  They  moved  so  gently  that  their  footsteps  made 
no  noise,  but  there  were  sobs  from  among  the  group  and  sounds  of  grief 
and  mourning. 
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For  she  was  dead.  Tliere,  upon  her  little  bed,  she  lay  at  rest.  The 
solemn  stillness  was  no  mai'vel  now. 

She  was  dead.  No  sleep  so  beautiful  and  calm,  so  free  from  trace  of 
pain,  so  fair  to  look  upon.  She  seemed  a  creature  fresh  jFrom  the  hand  of 
God,  and  waiting  for  the  breath  of  life ;  not  one  who  had  lived  and  suffered 
death. 

Her  couch  was  dressed  with  here  and  there  some  winter  berries  and 
green  leaves,  gathered  in  a  spot  she  had  been  used  to  favor.  *'  When  I 
die,  put  near  me  something  that  has  loved  the  light,  and  had  the  sky  above 
it  always."     Those  were  her  words. 

She  was  dead.  Dear,  gentle,  patient,  noble  Nell  was  dead.  Her 
little  bird — a  poor  slight  thing  the  pressure  of  a  finger  would  have  crushed 
—was  stimng  nimbly  in  its  cage ;  and  the  strong  heart  of  its  child-mis- 
tress was  mute  and  motionless  forever. 

Where  were  the  trace^i  of  her  early  cares,  her  sufferings  and  fatigues  ? 
All  gone.  Sorrow  was  dead  indeed  in  her,  but  peace  and  perfect  happiness 
were  born ;  imaged  in  her  tranquil  beauty  and  profound  repose. 

And  still  her  former  self  lay  there,  unaltered  in  this  change.  Yes. 
The  old  fireside  had  smiled  upon  that  same  sweet  face;  it  had  passed  like 
a  dream  through  haunts  of  misery  and  care;  at  the  door  of  the  poor 
schoolmaster  on  the  summer  evening,  before  the  furnace  fire  upon  the  cold, 
wet  night,  at  the  still  bedside  of  the  dying  boy,  there  had  been  the  same 
mild,  lovely  look.  So  shall  we  know  the  angels  in  their  majesty  after 
death.  , 

The  old  man  held  one  languid  arm  in  his,  and  had  the  small  hand 
tight  folde<l  to  his  breast  for  warmth.  It  Wiis  the  hand  she  had  stretched 
c»ut  to  him  with  her  last  smile — the  hand  that  had  led  him  on  through  all 
their  wanderings.  Ever  and  anon  he  pressed  it  to  his  lips,  then  hugged 
it  to  his  breast  again,  murmuring  that  it  was  warmer  now  ;  and  as  he  said 
it,  he  looked  in  agony  to  those  who  stood  around,  as  if  imploring  them  to 
help  her.  # 

She  was  dead,  and*  prust  all  help,  or  need  of  it.  The  ancient  rooms 
she  had  seemed  to  fill  with  life,  even  while  her  own  was  waning  fast, — the 
garden  she  had  tended, — the  eyes  she  had  gladdened — the  noiseless  haunts 
of  many  a  thoughtless  hour — the  paths  she  had  trodden  as  it  were  but 
yesterday — could  know  her  no  more. 

"It  is  not,"  said  the  schoolmaster,  as  he  bent  down  to  kiss  her  on  the 
cteek,  and  give  his  tears  free  vent,  "it  is  not  on  earth  that  heaven's  justice 
ends.  Think  what  it  is  compared  with  the  worhl  to  which  her  young 
spirit  has  winged  its  early  flight,  and  say,  if  one  deliberate  wish  expressed 
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in  solemn  terms  above  tills  bed  could  call  her  back  to  life,  wbicb  of  ma 

would  utter  it  ?" 


FATE. 


F.  BRET   HARTE. 


HE  sky  is  cloaded,  the  rocks  are  bare. 
The  spray  of  the  tempest  is  white  in 

air, 
The  winds  are  oat  with  the  waves 

at  play — 
And  I  shall  not  tempt  the  sea  to-day. 

The  trail  is  narrow,  the  wood  is  dim. 


The  panther  clings  to  the  arching  limb: 
And  the  lion's  whelps  are  abroad  at  play — 
And  I  shall  not  join  the  chase  to-day. 

But  the  ship  sailed  safely  over  the  sea, 
And  the  hunters  came  from  the  chaae  in  glee; 
And  the  town  that  was  built  upon  a  rock 
Was  swallowed  up  in  the  earthquake  shock. 


THi;  JOLLY  OLD  PEDAGOGUE. 


GEORGE  ARNOLD. 


IW  AS  a  jolly  old  pedagogue,  long  ago,  | 

Tall  and  slender,  and  sallow  and  \ 

dry :  | 

riis  form  was  bent,  and  his  gait  was  . 

slow,  i 

I 

IIlb  long,  thin  hair  was  an  white  as  ! 
finow,  I 

But  a  wonderful  twinkle  shone  in  I 
'his  eye;  ! 

And  he  sang  every  night,  as  he  went  to  bed,  I 

••  Let  us  be  happy,  down  here  below ; 
The  living  should  live,  though  the  dead  be 
dead," 
Said  the  jolly  old  pedagogue,  long  ago. 

He  taught  his  scholars  the  rule  of  three, 

Writing,  and  reading,  and  history,  too ; 
He  took  the  little  one-^  upon  his  knee. 
For  a  kind  old  heart  in  his  breast  had  he. 

And  the  wants  of  the  littlest  rhild  he  knew : 
**  Learn  while  you're  young."  he  often  said; 

"  There  is  much  to  enjoy, down  here  below; 
life  for  the  living,  and  rest  for  the  dead !" 

Said  the  jolly  old  pedagogue,  long  ago. 

With  the  stupidest  boys  ho  was  kind  and  cool^ 

Speaking  only  in  gentlest  tones ; 
The  rod  was  hardly  known  in  his  school- 
Whipping  to  him  was  a  barbarous  rule, 


And  too  hard  wqrk  for  his  poor  old  bones ; 
Beside,  it  was  painful,  he  sometimes  said : 

"  We  should  make  life  pleasant,  down  here 
below, 
The  living  need  charity  more  than  the  dead," 

Said  the  jolly  old  pedagogue,  long  ago. 

He  lived  in  the  house  by  the  hawthorn  lane. 

With  roses  and  woodbine  over  the  door ; 
His  rooms  were  quiet,  and  neat,  and  plain, 
But  a  spirit  of  comfort  there  held  reign. 

And  made  him  forget  he  was  old  and  poor ; 
"  I  need  so  little,"  he  often  said ; 

•'  And  my  friends  and  relatives  here  below 
Won't  litigate  over  me  when  I  am  dead," 

Said  the  jolly  old  pedagogue,  long  ago. 

• 
But  the  pleasantest  times  that  he  nad,  of  all 

Were  the  sociable  hours  he  use<l  to  pass, 
With  his  chair  tipped  back  to  a  neighbor  a  wall 
Making  an  unceremonious  call, 

Over  a  pipe  and  a  friendly  glass . 
This  was  the  finest  pleasure,  he  said, 

Of  tlie  many  he  tasted  here  belnw , 
**  Who  has  no  cronies,  had  better  be  dead  !' 

Said  the  jolly  old  pedagogue,  long  a^u. 

Then  the  jolly  old  pedagogue's  wrinkled  face 
Melted  all  over  in  sunshiny  smiles: 


'l-HE  JOLLY  OLD  PEDAGOanE. 


Hb  riimd  liu  glut  vith  an  old-ichool  gntce. 
diDckld,  nod  Eipp»d,  »nd  prattled  apace, 

TiUthehoDeegrewmerry  from  cellar  to  tilen. 
'  Vm  I  pretty  old  taan,"  h^  gcollj  said 

"  1  hiT*  lingered  a  long  while  bore  below 


Leaving  hii  tendereat  kuce«  there, 
On   the  jolly   old   pedagogne'i  jolly  old 


"  He  took  the  littli 


But  my  heart  iefresb,  if  my  youlb  is  fled  V 
oud  Ihc  jolly  old  pedagogue,  long  ngo. 


'  Why  wail  for  happin(«H  till  we  are  dead 
Said  the  j<>11y  o!<I  pedagogue,  long  ago. 


Ucioioked  his  pipe  in  the  balmy  uir,  He  huI  at  his  door,  one  midBiimmer  night, 

Evoy  night  when  the  sun  wont  down.  After  thu  nun  had  sunk  in  lbs  wait, 

Vhils  the  Kift  irmd  played  in  hia  silvery  |  And  Ibe  lingering  beaina  of  golden  light 

bair,  .  Madehiakindly old fitrolook wormandbright 
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While  the  odorous  night-wind  whispered, 
"Rest!" 
Gently,  gently,  he  bowed  his  head — . 


There  were  angels  waiting  for  him,  I  know  ; 
He  was  sure  of  happiness,  living  or  dead, 
This  jolly  old  pedagogue,  long  a^. 


THE  COMET. 


THOMAS   HOOD. 


IMONQ  professors  of  astronomy, 
Adepts  in  the  celestial  economy. 
The  name  of  Herschel's  very  often 
cited ; 
And  ju«tly  so,  for  he  is  hand  in  glove 
J  With  every  bright  intelligence  above, 

^  Indeed,  it  was  his  custom  so  to  stop. 

Watching  the  stars,  upon  the  house's  top; 
That  once  upon  a  time  he  got  benighted. 

In  his  observatory  thus  coquetting. 

With  Venus  or  with  Juno  gone  astray, 
All  sublunary  matters  quite  forgetting 
In  his  flirtations  with  the  winking  stars. 
Acting  the  spy,  it  might  be,  upon  Mars,— 

A  new  Andre ; 
Or,  like  a  Tom  of  Cov<*ntry,  sly  peeping 
At  Dian  pleeping ; 
Or  ogling  through  his  glass 
Some  heavenly  lass, 

Tripping  with  pails  along  the  Milky  way  ; 
Or  looking  at  that  wain  of  Charles,  the 
Martyr's. 
Thus  was  he  sitting,  watchman  of  the  sky. 
When  lo !  a  something  with  a  tail  of  flame 
Made  him  exclaim, 

•'  My  fitars  I" — ^ho  always  puts  that  stress 
on  my, — 
"  My  tjtars  and  garters  1" 

"  A  comet,  sure  as  I'm  alive  I 

A  noble  one  as  I  should  wish  to  view  ; 

It  can't  b»-  Halley'fi  though,  that  Ls  not  due 
Till  eifrhtccn  thirty-five. 
Magnificent      Uow  fine  his  fiery  trail  I 

Zounds!    'tis  a  pity,   though,     he    comes 
unsought. 

Unasked,      unreckoned, — in    no     human 
thought ; 

He  ought — ^ho  ought — ho  ought 

To  have  been  caught 
With  scientific  salt  upon  his  tail. 


"  I  looked  no  more  for  it,  I  do  declare, 
Than  the  Great  Bear  I 

As  sure  as  Tycho  Brahe  is  dead. 

It  really  entered  in  my  head 
No  more  than  Berenice's  hair !" 
Thus  musing,  heaven's  grand  inquisitor 
Sat  gazing  on  the  uninvited  visitor, 
Till  John,  the  serving  man,  came  to  the  uppet 
Regions,  with  "  Please  your  honor,  come  \m 
supper." 

"  Supper  I  good  John,  to-night  I  shall  not  sap. 

Except  on  that  phenomenon — look  up." 

"  Not  sup !"  cried  John,  thinking  with  con- 
sternation 

That  supping  on  a  stor  must  be  stor-vation. 

Or  even  to  batten 

On  igncsfatui  would  never  fatten. 

His  visage  seemed  to  say,  "  that  very  odd  is,** 
Bat  still  his  master  the  same  tune  ran  on, 
"  I  can't  come  down ;  go  to  the  parlor.  John, 

And  say  I'm  sapping  with  the  heavenly 
bodies." 

'•  The  heavenly  bodies !"  echoed  John,  "ahemi" 

His  mind  still  fall  of  famishing  alarms, 
••  Zounds  !  if  your  honor  sups  with  them. 
In   helping,   somebody   must    make   long 
arms." 
Ho  thought  his   master's    stomach   was   in 
<langer, 
But  still   in  the  eame    tone  replied  the 

knight, 
"  Go  down,  John,  go,  I  have  no  appetite ; 
Say  I'm  engaged  with  a  celestial  stranger." 
Quoth  John,  not  mu«h  an  fait  in  such  affairs, 
"WouMu't  tlio   stranger   take   a  bit   down 
Htairs  ?" 

"No,"   said   the    master,    smiling,    and    ne 

wonder. 
At  such  a  blunder. 


TWENTY  YEARS  AGO. 
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"  The  stranger  is  not  qnito  the  thing  yon 

think ; 
He  wants  no  meat  or  drink  ; 
And  one  may  doubt  quite  reasonably  whether 

He  has  a  mouth, 
Seeing  his  head  and  tail  are  joined  together. 

Behold  him !  there  he  is,  John,  in  the  south." 
John  looked  up  with  his  portentous  eyes, 

Each  rolling  like  a  marble  in  its  socket ; 
At  last  the  fiery  tadpole  spies, 
And,  full  of  Vauxhall  reminiscence,  cries, 

**  A  rare  good  rocket  1" 


"  A  what  ?    A  rocket,  John !    Far  from  it ! 
What  you  behold,  John,  is  a  comet; 
One  of  those  most  eccentric  things 

That  in  all  ages 

Have  puzzled  sages 
And  frightened  kings ; 

With  fear  of  change,  that  flaming  meteor. 
John, 

Perplexes  sovereigns  throughout  its  range." 
"Do  he?"  cried  John; 
"  Well,  let  him  flare  on, 

/  haven't  got  no  sovereigns  to  change  1" 


TWENTY  YEARS  AGO. 


I'VE  wandered  to  the  village,  Tom,  I've 

sat  beneath  the  tree. 
Upon  the  school-house  play-ground,  that 

sheltered  you  and  me ; 
Bat  none  were  left  to  greet  me,  Tom ;  and 
few  were  left  to  know. 
Who  played  with  us  upon  the  green,  some 
twenty  years  ago. 

The  grass  is  just  as  green,  Tom ;  bare-footed 

boys  at  play 
Were  sporting,  just  as  we  did   then,  with 

spirits  just  as  gay. 
But  the  "master"  sleeps  upon  the  hill,  which, 

coated  o*er  with  snow, 
Afforded  us  a  sliding-place,  some    twenty 

years  ago. 

The  old  school-house  is  altered  now;  the 
benches  are  replaced 

By  new  ones,  very  like  the  same  our  pen- 
knives once  defaced ; 

But  the  same  old  bricks  are  in  the  wall,  the 
bell  swings  to  and  fro ; 

Its  music's  just  the  same,  dear  Tom,  *twas 
twenty  years  ago. 

The  boys  were  playing    some  old  game, 
beneath  that  same  old  tree ; 

I  haye  forgot  the  name  just  now, — ^youve 
played  the  same  with  me, 

On  that  same  spot ;  *twas  played  with  knives, 
by  throwing  so  and  so ; 
18 


The  loser  had  a  task  to  do, — ^there,  twenty, 
years  ago. 

The  river's  running  just  as  still ;  the  willows 

on  its  side 
Are  larger  than  they  were,  Tom ;  the  stream 

appears  less  wide; 
But  the  grape-vine  swing  is  ruined  now, 

where  once  we  played  the  beau. 
And  swung  our  sweethearts, — ^pretty  girb, — 

just  twenty  years  ago. 

The  spring  that  bubbled  'neath  the  hill,  close 

by  the  spreading  beech. 
Is  very  low, — 'twas  then   so  high   that  we 

could  scarcely  reach, 
And,  kneeling  down  to  get  a  drink,  dear  Tom, 

I  started  so. 
To  see  how  sadly  I  am  changed  since  twenty 

years  ago. 

*Twasby  that  spring,  upon  an  elm,  you  know 

I  cut  your  name, 
Your  sweetheart's  just  beneath  it,  Tom,  and 

you  did  mine  the  same; 
Some  heartless  wretch  has  peeled  the  bark, 

'twas  dying  sure  but  slow. 
Just  as  the  died,  whose  name  you  cut,  some 

twenty  years  ago. 

My  lids  have  long  been  dry,  Tom,  but  tears 
came  to  my  eyes ; 
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I  thought  of  her  I  loved  so  well,  those  early 

broken  ties ; 
I  visited  the  old  church-yard,  and  took  some 

flowers  to  strow 
Upon  the  graves  of  those  we  loved,  some 

twenty  years  ago. 


Some  are  in  the  church-yard  laid,  some  sleep 

beneath  the  sea ; 
But  few  are  left  of  our  old  class,  excepting 

you  and  me ; 
And  when  our  time  shall  come,  Tom,  and 

we  are  called  to  go, 
I  hope  they'll  lay  us  where  we  played,  just 

twenty  years  ago, 


HIGHLAND  MARY. 


ROBERT   BURNS. 


SE  banks  and  braes  and  streams  around 
•The  castle  o'  Montgomery, 
Green  be  your  woods,  and  iaxt  your 
flowers, 
Your  waters  never  drumlie ! 
There  simmer  first  unfaulds  her  robes, 
And  there  the  langest  tarry ; 
For  there  I  took  the  last  fareweel 
O*  my  sweet  Highland  Mary. 

How  sweetly  bloomed  the  gay  green  birk. 

How  rich  the  hawthorn's  blossom. 
As  underneath  their  fragrant  shade 

I  clasped  her  to  my  bosom ! 
The  golden  hours  on  angel  wings 

Flew  o'er  me  and  my  dearie ; 
For  dear  to  me  as  light  and  life 

Was  my  sweet  Highland  Mary. 


Wi'  mony  a  vow  and  locked  embrace 

Our  parting  was  fn'  tender ; 
And  pledging  aft  to  meet  again. 

We  tore  oursels  asunder ; 
But,  0,  fell  death's  untimely  frost, 

That  nipt  my  flower  sae  early  I 
Now  green's  the  sod,  and  cauld's  the  day. 

That  wraps  my  Highland  Mary ! 

O  pale,  pale  now,  those  rosy  lips, 

I  aft  hae  kissed  sae  fondly ! 
And  closed  for  aye  the  sparkling  glance 

That  dwelt  on  me  sae  kindly ; 
And  mouldering  now  in  silent  dust 

That  heart  that  lo'ed  me  dearly ! 
But  still  within  my  bosom's  core 

Shall  live  my  Highland  Mary. 


THE  SEA. 


FROM   BYRON'S  "CHILDE  HAROLD." 


HERE  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless 
woods, 
There  is  a  rapture   on  the  lonely 

shore, 
There  is  society  where  none  intrudes 
By  the  deep  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar: 
I  love  not  man  the  less,  but  nature  more, 
From  these  our  interviews,  in  which  I  steal 


From  all  I  may  be,  or  have  been  before. 
To  mingle  with  the  universe,  and  feel 
What  I  can  ne'er  express,  yet  cannot  all 
conceal. 

Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean, — roll ! 

Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain ; 

Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin, — his  control 


stops  with  tha  shore;— upon  the  watery 

They  melt  into  thy  yeast  of  waves.  wWch 

plain 

mar 

The  wrecks   are  all  tliy   deed,  doc  doth 

Alike  the    Armada's    pride    or    ttpoils    ol 

remain 

Tra&igar. 

A  shadow  of  man's  ravage  save  his  own, 

When,  for  a  momoat,  like  a  drop  of  rain, 

Thy  shores  are  empires,  changed  in  all 

He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with   babbling 

save  thee  ; 

groau. 

Assyria.  Greece,  Rome.  Carlhage,  what  are 

iTithont  a  grave,  nnknelled,  uncoffined,  and 

they? 

unknown. 

Thy  waters  washed  them  power  while  they 

His  steps  are  not   upon  thy  paths,— thy 

And  many  a   tyrant  since;  their   shorsi 

fields 

obey 

Are  not  a  spoil  for  him,— thon  dost  arise 

The  stranger,  slave,  or  savage ;  (heir  decay 

And  shake  him  from  thee  ;  the  vile  sliength 

Has  dried  up  realms  to  deserts ;  not  so  thon; 

he  w.eld« 

Unchangeable  save  to  thy  wild  waves' 

For  eartii's  destruction  thou  dost  all  despise. 

play. 

Spuming  him  from  thy  bosom  to  the  skies, 
And  send'st  him,  shivering  in  thy  playful 

Aqi]  howling,  to  his  gods,  where  haply  lies 
His  petty  hope  in  some  near  port  or  bay. 
And  dashest  him  again  to  earth : — there 
let  him  lay. 

The  armaments  which   thnnderstrike  the 

Of  rock-hnilt  cities,  bidding  nations  quake 
And  monarchs  tremble  in  their  capitals, 
The  oak  leviathans,  whose  huge  rihs  make 
Their  clay  creator  the  vain  title  take 
Of  lord  of  thee  and  arbiter  of  war. — 
These  are  lliy  toys,   and,  as  the  snpwy 


Time  writes  no  wrinkles  on  thine   ainre 
Such  as  creation's  dawn  beheld,  thon  ruilest 


ThoD  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Almighty's 

Qiassee  itself  in  tempests :  in  all  time 
Calm  or  convnlsed, — in  broete,  or  gale,  or 


n  the  torrid  clima 
bonndlees,     endles^    and 


Icing  the  pole. 

Dark-heaving ; 

sublime. 

The  image  of  Eternity, — the  throne- 
Of  the  Invisible  I  even  from  out  thy  slime 
s  of  the  deep  are  mode ;  each 
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Obeys  thee :  thou  goest  forth,  dread,  fathom-  !      I  wantoned  with  thy  breakers, — they  to  me 
Isss,  alone.  I      Were  a  delight ;  and  if  the  freshening  sea 


Made  them  a  terror,  'twaa  a  pleasing  fear  : 
And  I  have  loved  thee.  Ocean !  and  my  joy  ■      For  I  was  as  it  were  a  chUd  of  thee. 
Of  youthful  sports  was  on  thy  breast  to  be  \      -A.nd  trosted  to  thy  billows  fiw  and  near, 
Borne,  like  thy  bubbles,  onward ;  from  a  I  -A.nd  laid  my  hand  npon  thy  mane,— as  I  do 


boy  I 


here. 


IMAGES. 


T.    B.    MACAULAY. 


pGICLlNS  may  reason  about  abstractions.  But  the  great  mass  of 
men  must  have  images.  The  strong  tendency  of  the  multitude  in 
all  ages  and  nations  to  idolatry  can  be  explained  on  no  other  prin- 
• ;  ciple.  The  first  inhabitants  of  Greece,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  wor- 
J  shipped  one  invisible  Deity.  But  the  necessity  of  having  something 
more  definite  to  adore  produced,  in  a  few  centuries,  the  innumerable  crowd 
of  gods  and  goddesses.  In  like  manner,  the  ancient  Persians  thought  it 
impious  to  exhibit  the  Creator  under  a  human  form.  Yet  even  these  trans- 
ferred to  the  sun  the  worship  which,  in  speculation,  they  considered  due 
only  to  the  Supreme  Mind.  The  history  of  the  Jews  is  the  record  of  a 
continued  struggle  between  pure  Theism,  supported  by  the  most  terrible 
sanctions,  and  the  strangely  fetscinating  desire  of  having  some  visible  and 
tangible  object  of  adoration.  Perhaps  none  of  the  secondary  causes  which 
Gibbon  has  assigned  for  the  rapidity  with  which  Christianity  spread  over 
the  world,  while  Judaism  scarcely  ever  acquired  a  proselyte,  operated  more 
powerfully  than  this  feeling.  God,  the  uncreated,  the  incomprehensible, 
the  invisible,  attracted  few  worshippers.  A  philosopher  might  admire  so 
noble  a  conception ;  but  the  crowd  turned  away  in  disgust  from  words 
which  presented  no  image  to  their  minds.  It  was  before  Deity,  embodied 
in  a  human  form,  walking  among  men,  partaking  of  their  infirmities, 
leaning  on  their  bosoms,  weeping  over  their  graves,  slumbering  in  the 
manger,  bleeding  on  the  cross,  that  the  prejudices  of  the  Synagogue,  and 
the  doubts  of  the  Academy,  and  the  pride  of  the  Portico,  and  the  fasces  ol 
the  Lictor,  and  the  sfrords  of  thirty  legions,  were  humbled  in  the  dust. 
Soon  after  Christianity  had  achieved  its  triumph,  the  principle  which  had 
assisted  it  began  to  corrupt  it.  It  became  a  new  Paganism.  Patron  saints 
assumed  the  oflices  of  household  gods.  St.  George  took  the  place  of  Mars. 
St.  Elmo  consoled  the  mariner  for  the  loss  of  Castor  and  Pollux.     The 
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Virgiu  Mother  and  Cecilia  succeeded  to  Venus  and  the  muses.  The  fasci- 
nation of  sex  and  loveliness  was  again  joined  to  that  of  celestial  dignity ; 
€md  the  homage  of  chivalry  waa  blended  with  that  of  religion.  Reformers 
have  often  made  a  stand  against  these  feelings ;  but  never  with  more  than 
apparent  and  partial  success.  The  men  who  demolished  the  images  in 
cathedrals  have  not  always  been  able  to  demolish  those  which  were 
enshrined  in  their  minds.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  in  politics 
the  same  rule  holds  good.  Doctrines,  we  are  afraid,  must  generally  be 
embodied  before  they  can  exercise  a  strong  public  feeling.  The  multitude 
is  more  easily  interested  for  the  most  unmeaning  badge,  or  the  most 
insignificant  name  than  for  the  most  important  principle. 


GOIN'  HOME  TO'DAY. 


WILL   CARLETON. 


|Y  boBincss  on  the  jury*8  done — the 
quibblin'  all  is  through — 
I've  watched  the  lawyers,  right  and 
left,  and  give  my  verdict  true; 
I  stuck  so  long  unto  my  chair,  I 
thought  I  would  grow  in ; 
'    And  if  I  do  not  know  myself,  they'll 
get  me  there  ag'in. 
But  now  the  court's  adjourned  for  good,  and 

I  have  got  my  pay  ; 
I'm  loose  at  last,  and  thank  the  Lord,  I'm 
goin'  home  to-day. 

I've  somehow  felt  uneasy,  like,  since  first  day 

I  come  down ; 

It  is  an  awkward  game  to  play  the  gentle- 
man in  town ; 

And  this  'ere  Sunday  suit  of  mine,  on  Sunday 
rightly  sets, 

Bat  when  I  wear  the  stuff  a  week,  it  some- 
how galls  and  frets. 

rd  rather  wear  my  homespun  rig  of  pepper- 
salt  and  gray — 

in  have  it  on  in  half  a  ji£f,  when  I  get  home 
to-day. 

I  have  no  doubt  my  wife  looked  out,  as  well 

II  any  ona — 


As  well   as  any  woman  could — to  see  that 

things  were  done : 
For  though  Melinda,  when  I'm  there,  won't 

set  her  foot  out  doors, 
She's  very  careful,  when  I'm  gone,  to  'tend 

to  all  the  chores. 
But  nothing  prospers  half  so  well  when  I  go 

off  to  stay. 
And  I  will  put  things  into  shape,  when  I  get 

home  to-day. 

The  mornin'  that  I  come  away,  we  had  a  little 

bout; 
I  coolly  took  my  hat  and  left,  before  the  show 

was  out. 
For  what  I  said  was  naught  whereat  she 

ought  to  take  offense ; 
And  she  was  always  quick  at  words,  and 

ready  to  commence. 
But  then,  she's  first  one  to  give  up  when  she 

has  had  her  say ; 
And  she  will  meet  me  with  a  kiss,  when  I  go 

home  to-day 

My  little  boy — I'll  give  *em  leave  to  match 

him,  if  they  can  ; 
It's  fun  to  see  him  strut  about,  and  try  to  be 

a  man! 
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The  gamest,  cheeriest  little  chap  you'd  ever 

want  to  see ! 
And  then  they  laugh  hecause  I  think  the 

child  resemhlea  me. 
The  little  rogue !  he  goes  for  me  like  rohbers 

for  their  prey ; 
He*ll  turn  my  pockets  inside  out,  when  I  get 

home  to-day. 

My  little  girl — I  can't  contrive  how  it  should 

happen  thus — 
That  God  could  pick  that  sweet  bouquet,  and 

fling  it  down  to  us  I 
My  wife,  she  says  that  han'some  face  will 

some  day  make  a  stir ; 
And  then  I  laugh,  because  she  thinks  the 

child  resembles  her. 


1 


She'll  meet  me  half  way  down  the  hill,  afad 

kiss  me,  anyway ; 
And  light  my  heart  up  with  her  smiles,  when 

I  go  home  to-day  I 

If  there's  a  heaven  upon  the  earth,  a  fellow 

knows  it  when 
He's  been  away  from  home  a  week,  and  then 

gets  back  again. 
If  there's  a  heaven  above  the  earth,  there 

•     often,  I'll  be  bound. 
Some  homesick  fellow  meets  his  folks,  and 

hugs  'em  all  around. 
But  let  my  creed  be  right  or  wrong,  or  be  it 

as  it  may, 
My  heaven  is  just  ahead  of  me — I'm  goin* 

home  to-day. 


MY  CREED, 


ALICE   GARY. 


hold  that  Christian  grace  abounds 
Where  charity  is  seen ;  that  when 

We  climb  to  heaven,  'tis  on  the  rounds 
Of  love  to  men. 

I  hold  all  else,  named  piety, 

A  selfish  scheme,  a  vain  pretence ; 
Where  centre  is  not,  can  there  be 
Circumference  ? 


This  I  moreover  hold,  and  dare 

Affirm  where'er  my  rhyme  may  go, — 

Whatever  things  be  sweet  or  fair. 
Love  makes  them  so. 

Whether  it  be  the  lullabies 
That  charm  to  rest  the  nursing  bird, 


Or  that  sweet  confidence  of  sighs 
And  blushes,  made  without  a  word. 

Whether  the  dazzling  and  the  flush 
Of  soflly  sumptuous  garden  bowers. 

Or  by  some  cabin  door,  a  bush 
Of  ragged  flowers. 

Tis  not  the  wide  phylactery. 

Nor  stubborn  fasts,  nor  stated  prayers. 
That  makes  us  saints ;  we  judge  the  tree 

By  what  it  bears. 

And  when  a  man  can  live  apart 
From  works,  on  theologic  trust, 

I  know  the  blood  about  his  heart 
Is  dry  as  dust. 


THE  NATION'S  DEAD. 


lOUR  hundred  thousand  mon 
The  brave — the  good — the  true, 
In  tangled  wood,  in  mountain  glen, 
On  battle  plain,  in  prison  pen, 
Lie  dead  for  me  and  you ! 


Four  hundred  thousand  of  the  brave 
Have  made  our  ransomed  soil  their 
grave, 

For  me  and  you ! 
Good  friend,  for  me  and  you  1 


UNDER  THE  VIOLETS. 
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In  many  a  fevered  swamp, 

By  many  a  black  bayou, 
In  many  a  cold  and  frozen  camp, 
The  weary  sentinel  ceased  his  tramp, 

And  died  for  me  And  you  ! 
From  Western  plain  to  ocean  tide 
Are  stretched  the  graves  of  those  who  died 
For  me  and  you  ! 

Goad  friend,  for  me  and  you  I 

On  many  a  bloody  plain 

Their  ready  swords  thoy  drew. 
And  poured  their  life-blood,  like  the  rain 
A  home — ^a  heritage  to  gain. 

To  gain  for  me  and  you ! 
Our  brothers  mustered  by  our  side ; 
They  marched,  they  fought,  and  bravely  died 
For  me  and  you ! 

Good  friend,  for  me  and  you ! 

Up  many  a  fortress  wall 

They  charged — those  boys  in  blue — 
*Mid  surging  smoke,  the  voUey'd  ball ; 
The  bravest  were  the  first  to  fiftll ! 

To  fall  for  me  and  you  1 


These  noble  men — ^the  nation's  pride — 
Four  hundred  thousand  men  have  died 
For  me  and  you  1 
Good  friend,  for  me  and  you  I 

In  treason's  prison-hold 

Their  martyr  spirits  grew 
To  stature  like  the  saints  of  old, 
While  amid  agonies  untold, 

They  starved  for  me  and  you ! 
The  good,  the  patient,  and  the  tried, 
Four  hundred  thousand  men  have  died 
For  me  and  you  I 

Good  friend,  for  me  and  you  I 

A  debt  we  ne'er  can  pay 

To  them  is  justly  due, 
And  to  the  nation's  latest  day 
Our  children's  children  still  shall  say, 

**  They  died  for  me  and  you !  " 
Four  hundred  thousand  of  the  brave 
Made  this,  our  ransomed  soil,  their  grave, 
For  me  and  you ! 

Good  friend,  for  me  and  you ! 


UNDER  THE  VIOLETS. 


OLIVER   WENDELL   HOLMES. 


R  hands  are  cold ;  her  face  is  white ; 

No  more  her  pulses  come  and  go ; 
Her  eyes  are  shut  to  life  and  light ; — 

Fold  the  white   vesture,   snow   on 
snow, 

And  lay  her  where  the  violeta  blow. 

But  not  beneath  a  graven  stone, 
To  plead  for  tears  with  alien  eyes ; 

A  slender  cross  of  wood  alone 
Shall  say,  that  here  a  maiden  lies 
In  peace  beneath  the  peaceful  skies. 

And  gray  old  trees  of  hugest  limb 
Shall  wheel  their  circling  shadows  round 

To  make  the  scorching  sunlight  dim 
That  drinks  the  greenness  from  the  ground, 
And  drop  their  dead  leaves  on  her  mound. 


When  o'er  their  boughs  the  squirrels  run, 
And  through  their  leaves  the  robins  call. 

And,  ripening  in  the  autumn  sun. 
The  acorns  and  the  chestnuts  fall. 
Doubt  not  that  she  will  heed  them  all. 

For  her  the  morning  choir  shall  sing 
Its  matins  from  the  branches  high, 

And  every  minstrel -voice  of  spring. 
That  trills  beneath  the  April  sky, 
Shall  greet  her  with  its  earliest  cry. 

When,  turning  round  their  dial -track, 
Eastward  the  lengthening  shadows  pasa 

Her  little  mourners  clad  in  black. 
The  crickets,  sliding  through  the  grass, 
Shall  pipe  for  her  an  evening  mass. 


BEYOND  THE  SMILINO  AND  THE  WEEPINQ. 


At  Iwt  the  rootlets  of  the  treei 
Shall  End  the  priaon  where  eho  liee, 

Aod  bear  the  buried  diut  they  aeiia 
In  leaves  and  blosaoms  to  the  ahiea. 
Bo  may  the  soul  that  warmed  it  rim 


If  anv,  bom  of  kindtior  blood. 
Sboold  aak.  What  maiden  lies  below  F 

Say  only  this:  A  tender  bnd. 

That  tried  to  blossom  in  the  mow, 
LifB  withered  wherB  the  violeta  blow 


THE  AMEBICAN  BOY. 

CAROLINE  GILHAN. 


fOK  up,  my  yonng  American  I 
Stand  firmly  oo  the  earth, 
Whore  noble  deeds  and  mental  power 
Qivu  titles  over  birth. 

A  hallow 'd  land  thou  claim'st  my  boy, 

By  early  Btruggles  bought, 
Heaped  op  with  noble  memories. 

And  wide,  ay,  wiJe  aa  thought! 

What  though  we  boiu:!  no  aneieat  towers 
Where  "  ivied  "  ctreamara  twine, 

The  iauTtl  liveAipon  our  Boil, 
The  laurel,  boy,  is  thine. 

And  though  on  "  Crewy'e  distant  field," 

Thy  gaze  may  not  be  cast. 
While  through  long  centuries  of  blood 

Rise  apcctres  of  [he  pa't, — 

The  future  wakes  thy  drcaming<i  high, 
And  thou  a  noto  mayst  claicn — 

AapiringH  which  in  after  limes 
Shall  swell  the  trump  of  fame. 

And  when  thou'rt  told  of  knighthood's  shield. 
And  English  battles  won, 


Look  np,  my  boy,  and  breathe  01 
The  name  of  Washiagton. 


BEYOND  THE  SMILING  AND  THE  WEEPING. 


HOBATIDS   BONAE. 


Beyond  Qm  smiling  and  the  weeping 


^Beyond  the  waking  and  the  sleeping, 
Beyond  the  sowing  and  the  reaping, 


I  shall  be  (oon. 
Loot,  Ttit,  and  hotncf 
Bwett  home/ 
Lord,  bury  not,  but  eon 


CALL  ME  NOT  DEAD. 
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Beyond  the  blooming  and  the  fading 

I  shall  be  soon ; 
Beyond  the  shining  and  the  shading, 
Beyond  the  hoping  and  the  dreading, 

I  shall  bo  soon. 
Zovc,  rest,  and  home  I 

Beyond  the  rising  and  the  setting 

I  shall  be  soon 

Beyond  the  calming  and  the  fretting, 

Beyond  remembering  and  forgetting, 

I  shall  be  soon. 

Luve^  rest,  and  home  I 


Beyond  the  gathering  and  the  strewing 

I  shall  be  soon  ; 
Beyond  the  ebbing  and  the  flowing, 


Beyond  the  coming  and  the  going. 
I  shall  be  soon. 
Love,  rest,  and  home  I 

Beyond  the  parting  and  the  meeting 

I  shall  be  soon ; 
Beyond  the  farewell  and  the  greeting, 
Beyond  the  pulse's  fever  beating, 

I  shall  be  soon. 
Love,  rest,  and  home  I 

Beyond  the  frost  chain  and  the  fever 

I  fihall  bo  soon ; 
Br»yond  the  rock  waste  and  the  river, 
Beyond  the  ever  and  the  never, 
I  shall  be  soon. 
Love.,  rest,  and  home  I 
Sweet  home  ! 
Lord,  tarry  not,  but  come. 


CALL  ME  NOT  DEAD. 


Translated  from  the  Persian  of  the  12th  Century  by  Edwin  Arnold. 


who  dies  at  Azim  sends 
This  to  comfort  all  Lis  friends. — 
Faithful  friend,  it  lies,  I  know, 
Pale  and  white,  and  cold  as  snow ; 
And  ye  say,  "  Abdallah'a  dead  " — 
Weeping  at  the  feet  and  head. 
I  can  see  your  falling  tears ; 

I  can  see  your  sighs  and  prayers; 

Yet  I  smile  and  whisper  this : 

I  am  not  the  thing  you  kiss ! 

Cease  your  t«ars  and  let  it  lie ; 

It  was  mine,  it  is  not  I. 

Sweet  friends,  what  the  women  lave 

For  the  last  sleep  of  the  grave 

Is  a  hut  which  I  am  quitting, 

Is  a  garment  no  more  fitting ; 

Is  a  cage  from  which,  at  last 

Like  a  bird  my  soul  has  passed 

Love  the  inmate,  not  the  room ; 

The  wearer,  not  the  garb — the  plume 

Of  the  eagle,  not  the  bars 

That  kept  him  from  the  splendid  stars. 


Loving  friends,  0  rise  and  dry 
Straightway  every  wooping  eye  I 
What  ye  lift  upon  the  bier 
Is  not  worth  a  single  tear. 
Tis  an  ♦  inpty  sea-shell — one 
Out  of  which  the  pearl  is  gone. 
The  yhell  is  broken,  it  lie*  there ; 
The  pearl,  the  all,  the  soul  is  here. 
'Tin  an  earthen  jar  whose  lid 
Allah  sealed,  the  while  it  hid 
The  treasure  of  his  treasury — 
A  mind  that  loved  him,  let  it  lie, 
Let  the  shards  be  earth  once  more, 
Since  the  gold  is  in  his  store. 

Allah,  glorious!     Allah,  good! 
Now  thy  world  is  understood — 
Now  the  long,  long  won<ler  ends; 
Yet  ye  weep,  my  erring  friends, 
While  the  man  whom  you  call  dead 
In  unbroken  bliss  instead 
Lives  and  loves  you — ^lost,  'tis  truey 
In  the  light  that  shines  for  you ; 
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But  in  the  light  you  cannot  see, 
In  ondiBturbed  felicity — 
In  a  perfect  paradise, 
And  a  life  that  never  dies. 

Farewell,  friends,  yet  not  farewell, 
Where  I  go,  you  too  shall  dwell, 
I  am  gone  before  your  face — 
A  moment's  worth,  a  little  space. 
When  you  come  where  I  have  stept, 
Ye  will  wonder  why  ye  ^pt ; 
Ye  will  know,  by  true  love  taught, 
That  here  is  all  and  there  is  naught. 
Weep  awhile,  if  ye  are  fain — 


Sunshine  still  must  follow  rain ; 
Only  not  at  death, — ^for  death. 
Now  I  know,  is  that  first  breath 
Which  our  souls  draw  when  we  enter 
Life,  which  is,  of  all  life,  centre. 

Be  ye  certain  all  seems  love. 

Viewed  from  Allah's  throne  above ; 

Be  ye  stout  of  heart,  and  come 

Bravely  onward  to  your  home ! 

La  Allah  Ula  Allah.    Yea! 

Thou  love  divine  !  Thou  love  alway ! 

He  that  died  at  Azim  gave 

This  to  those  who  made  his  grave. 


WBA  TISA  MINORITY? 


JOHN    B.    GOUGH. 


IHAT  is  a  minority  ?  The  chosen  heroes  of  this  earth  have  been 
in  a  minority.  There  is  not  a  social,  political,  or  religious  privi- 
lege that  you  enjoy  to-day  that  was  not  bought  for  you  by  the 
blood  and  tears  and  patient  suffering  of  the  minority.  It  is  the 
minority  that  have  vindicated  humanity  in  every  struggle.  It  is 
a  minority  that  have  stood  in  the  van  of  every  moral  conflict,  and  achieved 
all  that  is  noble  in  the  history  of  the  world.  You  will  find  that  each 
generation  has  been  always  busy  in  gathering  up  the  scattered  ashes  of 
the  martyred  heroes  of  the  past,  to  deposit  them  in  the  golden  urn  of  a 
nation  s  history.  Look  at  Scotland,  where  they  are  erecting  monuments — 
to  whom  ? — to  the  Covenanters.  Ah,  they  were  in  a  minority.  Read 
their  history,  if  you  can,  without  the  blood  tingling  to  the  tips  of  your 
fingers.  These  were  in  the  minority,  that,  through  blood,  and  tears,  and 
bootings  and  scourgings — dying  the  waters  with  their  blood,  and  staining 
the  heather  with  their  gore — fought  the  glorious  battle  of  religious  free- 
dom. Minority  I  if  a  man  stand  up  for  the  right,  though  the  right  be  on 
the  scaflFold,  while  the  wrong  sits  in  the  seat  of  government;  if  he  stand 
for  the  right,  though  he  eat,  with  the  right  and  truth,  a  wretched  crust ;  if 
he  walk  with  obloquy  and  scorn  in  the  by-lanes  and  streets,  while  the 
falsehood  and  wrong  ruffle  it  in  silken  attire,  let  him  remember  that 
wherever  the  right  and  truth  are  there  are  always 


**  Troops  of  beautiful,  tall  angels  " 
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gathered  round  him,  and  God  Himself  stands  within  the  dim  future,  and 
keeps  watch  over  His  own  !  If  a  man  stands  for  the  right  and  the  truth, 
though  every  man's  finger  be  pointed  at  him,  though  every  woman's  lip  be 
curled  at  him  in  scorn,  ho  stands  in  a  majority ;  for  God  and  good  angels 
are  with  him,  and  greater  are  they  that  are  for  him,  than  all  they  that  be 
against  him. 


THE  LAST  STA  TIOK 


E  had  been  sick  at  one  of  the  hotels  for  three  or  four  weeks,  and  the 
boys  on  the  road  dropped  in  daily  to  see  how  he  got  along,  and  to 
^W^  learn  if  they  could  render  him  any  kindness.  The  brakeman  was 
T  a  good  fellow,  and  one  and  all  encouraged  him  in  the  hope  that  he 
J  would  pull  through.  The  doctor  didn't  regard  the  case  as  danger- 
ous; but  the  other  day  the  patient  began  sinking,  and  it  was  seen  that  he 
could  not  live  the  night  out.  A  dozen  of  his  friends  sat  in  the  room  when 
night  came,  but  his  mind  wandered,  and  he  did  not  recognize  them. 

It  was  near  one  of  the  depots,  and  after  the  great  trucks  and  noisy 
drays  had  ceased  rolling  by,  the  bells  and  the  short,  sharp  whistles  of  the 
yard-engines  sounded  painfully  loud.  The  patient  had  been  very  quiet  for 
half  an  hour,  when  he  suddenly  unclosed  his  eyes,  and  shouted : — 

''Kal-a-ma-zoo!" 

One  of  the  men  brushed  the  hair  back  from  the  cold  forehead,  and  the 

brakeman  closed  his  eyes,  and  was  quiet  for  a  time.     Then  the  wind 

whirled  around  the  depot  and  banged  the  blinds  on  the  window  of  his  room, 

^d  he  Ufted  his  hand,  and  cried  out: — 

"  Jack-son !  Passengers  going  north  by  the  Saginaw  Road  change 
cars!" 

The  men  understood.  The  brakeman  thought  he  was  coming  east  on 
^he  Michigan  Central.  The  eifort  seemed  to  have  greatly  exhausted  him, 
for  he  lay  like  one  deixd  for  the  next  five  minutes,  and  a  watcher  felt  for 
"is  pulse  to  see  if  life  had  not  gone  out.  A  tug  going  down  the  river 
sounded  her  whistle  loud  and  long,  and  the  dying  brakeman  opened  his 
«y^,  and  called  out  :— 

"Ann  Arbor!" 

He  had  been  over  the  road  a  thousand  times,  but  had  made  his  last 
^ip.  Death  was  drawing  a  spectral  train  over  the  old  track,  and  he  was 
hrakeman,  engineer,  and  conductor. 

One  of  the  yard  engines  uttered  a  shrill  whistle  of  warning,  as  if  the 
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glare  of  the  headlight  had  shown  to  the  engineer  some  stranger  in  peril, 
and  the  brakeman  called  out : — 

"  Yp-silanti !     Change  cars  here  for  the  Eel  River  Boad !" 

"  He  is  coming  in  fast,"  whispered  one  of  the  men. 

"  And  the  end  of  his  '  run '  will  be  the  end  of  his  life,"  said  a  second. 

The  dampness  of  death  began  to  collect  on  the  patient's  forehead,  and 
there  was  that  ghastly  look  on  the  face  that  death  always  brings.  The 
slamming  of  a  door  down  the  hall  startled  him  again,  and  he  moved  his 
head,  and  faintly  said : — 

"  Grand  Trunk  Junction !  Passengers  going  east  by  the  Grand  Trunk 
change  cars!" 

He  was  so  quiet  after  that  that  all  the  men  gathered  around  the  bed, 
believing  that  he  was  dead.  His  eyes  closed,  and  the  brakeman  lifted  his 
hand,  moved  his  head,  and  whispered : — 

"De— " 

Not  "  Detroit,"  but  Death !  He  died  with  the  haif-utt<3red  whisper  on 
his  lips.  And  the  headlight  on  death  s  engine  shone  full  in  his  face,  and 
covered  it  with  such  pallor  as  naught  but  death  can  bring. 


THE  BURIED  FLO  WES. 


W.  E.  AYTOUN. 


^j^N  the  silence  of  my  chamber, 
^1^       When  the  night  is  still  and  dooj), 
\^  And  the  drowsy  heave  ot  ocean 
df'i|>       Mutt<irs  in  ita  charmed  sleep, 

Oft  1  hciir  the  angel  voices 

That  have  thrilled  mo  long  ago, — 

Voices  of  my  lost  companions, 
Lying  deep  beneath  the  snow. 

• 
Where  are  now  tiie  flowers  we  tended  ? 

Withered,  broken,  branch  and  stem  ; 
Where  are  now  the  hopes  we  cherished  ? 

Scattered  to  the  winds  with  them. 

For  ye,  too,  were  flowers,  ye  dear  one  ? ! 
Nursed  in  hope  and  reared  in  love, 


Looking  fondly  ever  upward 
To  the  clear  blue  heaven  above  > 

Smiling  on  the  sun  that  cheered  us. 
Rising  lightly  from  the  rain, 

Never  folding  up  your  freshness 
Save  to  give  it  forth  again. 

0,  'tis  sad  to  lie  and  reckon 
All  the  davs  of  faded  vouth. 

All  the  vows  that  we  believed  in. 
All  the  words  we  spoke  in  truth. 

Savored, — were  it  severed  only 
By  an  idle  thought  of  strife, 

Such  as  time  may  knit  together ; 
Not  the  broken  chord  of  life  t 


I  REMEMBER,  I  REMEMBER. 
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0,  I  fling  my  spirit  backward, 

Robed  in  everlasting  beauty, 

And  I  pass  o'er  years  of  pain  ; 

Shall  I  see  thee  once  again, 

All  I  loved  is  rising  round  me, 

All  the  lost  returns  again. 

By  the  light  that  never  fadetb, 

Underneath  eternal  skies. 

Brighter,  fairer  far  than  living, 

When  the  dawn  of  resurrection 

With  no  trace  of  woe  or  pain. 

Breaks  o'er  deathless  Paradise. 

UNION  AND  LIBERTY, 


O.    W.    HOLMES. 


LAG  of  the  heroes  who  left  us  their 
glory, 
Borne    through  their   battle-fields* 
thunder  and  flame, 
I     Blazoned  in  song  and  illumined  in  story, 
:  Wave  o'er  us  all  who  inherit  their  fame. 

Up  with  our  banner  bright,     • 
Sprinkled  with  starry  light, 
Spread  its  fair  emblems  from  mountain  to 
shore, 
While  through  the  sounding  sky 
Loud  rings  the  Nation's  cry — 

USIOH  AND  LiBEBTT  !      05£  EVEBMOBE  ! 

Light  of  our  firmament,  guide  of  our  Nation, 
Pride  of  her  children,  and  honored  afar, 

Let  the  wide  beams  of  thy  full  constellation 
Scatter  each  cloud  that  would  darken  a 
star! 

Empire  unsceptred!    what  foe  shall   assail 
thee 
Bearing  the  standard  of  Liberty's  van  ? 


Think  not  the  God  of  thy  fathers  shall  fail 
thee. 
Striving  with  men  for  the  birthright  of  man ) 

Yet  if,  by  madness  and  treachery  blighted, 
Dawns  the  dark  hour  when  the  sword  thou 
must  draw 
Then  with  the  arms  to  thy  million  united, 
Smite  the  bold  traitors  to   Freedom  and 
Law! 

Lord  of  the  universe !  shield  us  and  guide  ns, 
Trusting  Thee  always,   through    shadow 
and  sun ! 
Thou  hast  united  us,  who  shall  divide  us? 
Keep  us,  0  keep  us  the  Ma5T  ik  Ohe  I 
Up  with  our  banner  bright, 
Sprinkled  with  starry  light. 
Spread  its  fair  emblems  from  mountain  to 
shore, 
While  through  the  sounding  sky 
Loud  rings  the  Nation's  cry — 

U5I05  AND  LiBEBTT  I      OnE  EVERlfOBS  I 


I  REMEMBER,  I  REMEMBER. 


THOMAS   HOOD. 


REMEMBER,  I  remember 
The  house  where  I  was  born. 

The  little  window  where  the  sun 
Came  peeping  in  at  morn. 


He  never  came  a  wink  too  soon, 
Nor  brought  too  long  a  day  ; 

But  now  I  often  wish  the  ni^ht 
Had  borne  my  breath  away ! 


ROCK  ME  TO  SLEEP. 


My  spirit  flew  in  feathers  then, 

The  riMM,  red  and  white, 

That  is  BO  heavy  now, 

The  violsta.  and  the  lily-oupa,— 

And  summer  pools  oonld  hardly  cool 

Those  flowen  made  of  light  < 

The  fever  on  my  brow ! 

The  lilacs  where  the  robin  bailt, 

And  where  my  brother  set 

The  fir-trees  dark  and  high ; 

The  tree  ii  living  yet! 

I  used  to  t^lak  their  slender  tops 

Were  close  against  the  sky. 

It  was  a  childish  ignorance, 

Where  I  was  osed  to  swing, 

But  DOW 'tis  little  joy 

And  thought  the  air  must  rush  as  frci^h 

To  know  I'm  farther  off  horn  heaven 

To  swallows  on  the  wing  i 

Than  when  I  wm  a  boy. 

ROCK  ME  TO  SLEEP. 


ELIZABETH    AEERS. 


[ACKWARD,  turn  backward,  0  Time, 
four  fiight, 

"iSS^  Make  me  a  child  again  just  for  lo- 
^  -  night  I 

Mother,  come  back  from  the  echolesa 

Take  me  again  to  your  heart  as  of 
yore;  [ 

Kiss  from  my  forehead  the  furrows  of  care,      [ 
Smooth  the  few   silver   threads   out  of  my 

Over  my  slnmbcrs  your  loving  watch  keep ;—  1 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother. — rock  me  to  sleep  I  , 

Backward,  flow  backward,  oh,   tide  of  the  , 


I  am  so  weary  of  toil  ami  of  t<-ars, — 

Toil  without  recompense,  tears  all  in  vain,- 

Take   them,    and    give    ma    my    childlioo 

again  \ 
I  have  grown  weary  of  Juct  and  defav. — 
Wuary  of  flinging  my  (oul-wealth  away ; 
Wpary  of  sowing  for  others  to  reap  : — 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother, — rock  me  to  slee]: 

Tired  of  ilie  liolliw,  the  base,  the  nntrue. 
Mother,  0  Jloliicr,  my  heart  calls  for  you  1 
Many  a  summer  the  grass  has  grown  green, 
Blossomed  and  faded,  our  faces  between; 
Vet.  with  strong  yearning  and   passional 

Long  I  to-night  for  your  presence  again. 
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Come  from  the  silence  so  long  and  so  deep ; — 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother, — rock  me  to  sleep ! 

Over  my  heart,  in  the  days  that  are  flown. 
No  love  like  mother-love  ever  has  shone ; 
No  other  worship  abides  and  endures, — 
Faithful,  unselfish,  and  patient  like  yours ; 
None  like  a  mother  can  charm  away  pain 
From  the  sick  soul  and   the    world-weary 

brain. 
Slumber's    soft  calms    o'er  my  heavy  lids 

creep ; 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother, — rock  me  to  sleep ! 

Come,  let  your  brown  hair,  just  lighted  with 

gold, 
Fall  on  your  shoulders  again  as  of  old ; 


Let  it  drop  over  my  forehead  to-night, 
Shading  my  faint  eyes  away  from  the  light; 
For  with  ito  sunny-edged  shadows  once  more 
Haply  will    throng    the    sweet    visions  of 

yore; 
Lovingly,  softly,  its  bright  billows  sweep  ; — 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother, — rock  me  to  sleep  I 

Mother,  dear  mother,  the  years  have  been 

long 
Since  I  last  listened  your  lullaby  song  ; 
Sing,  then,  and  unto  my  soul  it  shall  seem 
Womanhood's  years  have  been  only  a  dream. 
Clasped  to  your  heart  in  a  loving  embrace, 
With  your  light  lashes  just  sweeping  my  face, 
Never  hereafter  to  wake  or  to  weep ; — 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother, — rock  me  to  sleep  I 


THE  GAMIK 


VICTOR    HUGO. 


iARIS  has  a  child ;  the  forest  has  a  bird.     The  bird  is  called  a  spar- 
row ;  the  child  is  called  a  gamin.     His  origin  is  from  the  rabble. 

The  most  terrible  embodiment  of  the  rabble  is  the  barricade,  and 
the  most  terrible  of  barricades  was  that  of  Faubourg  St.  Antoine. 
The  street  was  deserted  as  far  as  could  be  seen.  Every  door  and 
window  was  closed;  in  the  background  rose  a  wall  built  of  paving 
stones,  making  the  street  a  cuL-de'sae.  Nobody  could  be  seen ;  nothing 
could  be  heard;  not  a  cry,  not  a  sound,  not  a  breath.  A  sepulchre!  From 
time  to  time,  if  anybody  ventured  to  cross  the  street,  the  sharp,  low 
whistling  of  a  bullet  was  heard,  and  the  passer  fell  dead  or  wounded.  For 
the  space  of  two  days  this  barricade  had  resisted  the  troops  of  Paris,  and 
now  its  ammunition  was  gone.  During  a  lull  in  the  firing,  a  gamin,  named 
Gavroche,  took  a  basket,  went  out  into  the  street  by  an  opening,  and  began 
to  gather  up  the  full  cartridge-boxes  of  the  National  Guards  who  had  been 
killed  in  front  of  the  barricade.  By  successive  advances  he  reached  a 
point  where  the  fog  from  the  firing  became  transparent,  so  that  the  sharp- 
shooters of  the  line,  drawn  up  and  on  the  alert,  suddenly  discovered  some- 
thing moving  in  the  smoke.  Just  as  Gavroche  was  relieving  a  Grenadier 
of  his  cartridges  a  ball  struck  the  body.  "  They  are  killing  my  dead  for 
me,"  said  the  gamin.     A  second  ball  splintered  the  pavement  behind  him. 
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A  third  upset  his  basket.  Gavroche  rose  up  straight  on  his  feet,  his  hair 
in  the  wind,  his  hands  upon  his  hips,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  National 
Guard,  who  were  firing;  and  he  sang: 

"They  are  ugly  at  Naterre — 'tis  the  fault  of  Voltaire; 
And  beasts  at  Palaeseau — 'tis  the  fault  of  Rousseau." 

Then  he  picked  up  his  basket,  put  into  it  the  cartridges  which  had  fiallea 
out,  without  losing  a  single  one ;  and  advancing  toward  the  fusilade,  began 
to  empty  another  cartridge-box.  Then  a  fourth  ball  just  missed  him 
again ;  Gavroche  sang : 

"  I  am  only  a  scribe,  'tis  the  fault  of  Voltaire ; 
My  life  one  of  woe — 'tis  the  fault  of  Rousseau." 

The  sight  was  appalling  and  fascinating.  Gavroche  fired  at,  mocked  the 
firing  and  answered  each  discharge  with  a  couplet.  The  National  Guards 
laughed  as  they  aimed  at  him.  He  lay  down,  then  rose  up ;  hid  himself 
in  a  door-way,  then  sprang  out;  escaped,  returned.  The  insurgents, 
breathless  with  anxiety,  followed  him  with  their  eyes ;  the  barricade  was 
trembling,  he  was  singing.  It  was  not  a  child,  it  was  not  a  man ;  it  was 
a  strange  fairy  gamin,  playing  hide  and  seek  with  Death. 

Every  time  the  face  of  the  grim  spectre  approached,  the  gamin  snapped 
his  fingers.  One  bullet,  however,  better  aimed  or  more  treacherous  than 
the  others,  reached  the  will-o'-the-wisp  child.  They  saw  Gavroche  totter, 
then  fell.  The  whole  barricade  gave  a  cry.  But  the  gamin  had  fallen 
only  to  rise  again.  A  long  stream  of  blood  rolled  down  his  face.  He 
raised  both  arms  in  the  air,  looked  in  the  direction  whence  the  shot  came, 
and  began  to  sing : 

"  I  am  buried  in  earth — 'tis  the  fault " 

He  did  not  finish.  A  second  ball  from  the  same  marksman  cut  him 
short.  This  time  he  fell  with  his  face  upon  the  pavement  and  did  not  stir 
again.     That  little  great  soul  had  taken  flight. 


/  LOVE  THE  MORNING  SUNSHINE. 


ROBERT   LOWRY. 


LOVE  the  morning  sunshine —  <  I  love  the  morning  sunshine — 

For  'tis  bringing  to  the  singing  For  it  lightens,  warms,  and  brightens 

Of  the  early-matined  birds,  j  Every  hillside  tinged  with  gloom  ; 

Daylight's  treasure,  without  measure,  And  its  power,  every  hour, 

Speaking  joy  with  gentle  words.  Calls  e'en  spirits  from  their  tomb. 
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I  love  the  moming  snnshine^ 
For  its  guflhing,  like  the  rashing 

Of  a  molten  tide  of  gold, 
Ripples  o'er  me  and  before  me, 

And  my  heart  cannot  be  cold. 

I  love  the  morning  sunshine — 
For  'tis  telling  that  the  knelling 
Of  each  cycling  day  shall  cease, 


And  the  dawning  of  a  moming 
Never  ending  will  bring  peace. 

I  love  the  moming  snnshine-* 
For  it  lies  on  Life's  horizon, 

Pointing  oat  an  nntombed  sward, 
Where  the  spirit  shall  inherit 

Golden  daysprings  from  the  Lord. 


THE  ANGELS  WHISPER, 


SAMUEL     LOVER. 


BABY  was  sleeping ; 

Its  mother  was  weeping  ; 
For  her  husband  was  far  on  the  i 
wild  raging  sea ;  I 

And  the  tempest  was  swelling       • 
Round  the  fisherman's  dwelling ;  | 
And    she    cried,  "  Dermot,    darling,   0  j 
come  back  to  me!"  ■ 

Her  beads  while  she  numbered,  I 

The  baby  still  slumbered, 
And  smiled  in  her  face  as  she  bended  her  knee : 

"  0,  blest  be  that  warning, 

My  child,  thy  sleep  adorning, 
For  I  know  that  the  angels  are  whispering 
with  thee. 


"  And  while  they  are  keeping 
Bright  watch  o'er  thy  sleeping, 

0,  pray  to  them  softly,  my  baby,  with  me! 
And  say  thou  wouldst  rather 
They'd  watch  o'er  thy  father  ! 

For  I  know  that  the  angels  are  whispering 
to  thee." 

The  dawn  of  the  moming 
Saw  Dermot  returning, 
And  the  wife  wept  with   joy  her  babe's 
father  to  see ; 
And  closely  caressing 
Her  child  with  a  blessing, 
Said,  "  I  knew  that  the  angels  were  whisper- 
ing with  thee." 


CRADLE  SONG. 


JOSIAH   GILBERT   HOLLAND. 


HAT  is  the  little  one  thinking  about? 
Very  wonderful  things,  no  doubt ; 
Unwritten  history ! 
TJnfathomcd  mystery! 
Yet  he  chuckles,  and  crows,  and 

nods  and  winks 
Ab  if  his  head  were  as  full  of  kinks, 
And  curious  riddles  as  any  sphinx  1 
Wwped  by  colic,  and  wet  by  tears, 


Punctured  by  pins,  and  tortured  by  feare 
Our  little  nephew  will  lose  two  years ; 

And  he'll  never  know 

Where  the  summers  go ; 
He  need  not  laugh,  for  he'll  find  it  so. 

Who  can  tell  what  a  baby  thinks  ? 
Who  can  follow  the  gossamer  links 
By  which  the  manikin  feels  its  way 
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Out  from  the  shore  of  the  great  unknown, 
Blind,  and  wailing,  and  alone. 

Into  the  light  of  the  day  ? 
Out  from  the  shore  of  the  unknown  sea, 
Tossing  in  pitiful  agony ; 
Of  the  unknown  sea  that  reels  and  rolls, 
Specked  with  the  barks  of  little  souls, — 
Barks  that  were  launched  on  the  other  side, 
And  slipped  from  heaven  on  an  ebbing  tide ! 

What  does  he  think  of  his  mother's  eyes  ? 
What  does  he  think  of  his  mother's  hair  7 

What  of  the  cradle-roof,  that  flies 
Forward  and  backward  through  the  air  ? 

What  does  he  think  of  his  mother's  breast. 
Bare  and  beautiful,  smooth  and  white, 
Seeking  it  ever  with  fresh  delight, 


Cup  of  his  life,  and  couch  of  his  rest? 
What  does  he  think  when  her  quick  embrace 
Presses  his  hand  and  buries  his  face 
Deep  where  the  heart-throbe  sink  and  swell 
WiUi  a  tenderness  she  never  can  tell, 

Though  she  murmur  the  words 

Of  all  the  birds,— 
Words  she  has  learned  to  murmur  well  ? 

Now  he  thinks  he'll  go  to  sleep  I 

I  can  see  the  shadow  creep 
Over  his  eyes  in  soft  eclipse. 
Over  his  brow  and  over  his  lips, 
Out  to  his  little  finger-tips  ! 
Softly  sinking,  down  he  goes  I 
Down  he  goes  I  down  he  goes ! 
See !  he's  hushed  in  sweet  repose. 


THE  HERO  OF  THE  COMMUNE. 


MARGARET  J.   PRESTON. 


RCON !    You,  you 
Snared  along  with  this  cursed  crew  ? 
(Only  a  child,  and  yet  so  bold. 
Scarcely  as  much  as  ten  years  old !) 
Do  you  hear  ?  do  you  know 
Why    the  gem    darma    put   you 
there,  in  the  row, 
Fou  with  those  Commune  wretches  tall, 
With  your  face  to  the  wall? 

••  Knowf  To  be  sure  I  know!  Why  not? 

We're  here  to  be  shot; 
And  there  by  the  pillar's  the  very  spot. 
Fighting  for  France,  my  father  fell. 
Ah,  well  !— 
That's  just  the  way  /would  choose  t^fall. 
With  my  back  to  the  wall  1" 

"  (Sacre  I  Fair,  open  fight  I  say. 

Is  something  right  gallant  in  its  way. 

And  fine  for  warming  the  blood;  but 
'who 

Wants  wolfish  work  like  this  to  do  7 
Bah  I  'tis  a  butcher's  business  I)  How  f 
(The  boy  is  beckoning  to  me  now : 


I  knew  that  this  poor  child's  heart  would 
fail, 

Yet  his  cheek's  not  pale :) 

Quick !  say  your  say,  for  don't  you  see 
When  the  church-clock  yonder  tolls  out  Threes 
You  are  all  to  be  shot? 
—  Whatr 
'  ExcuM  you  one  moment  f  0,  ho,  ho ! 
Do  you  think  to  fool  a  gen  darmea  so  7" 

"  But,  sir,  here's  a  watch  that  a  friend,  one 

day, 
(My  father's  friend)  just  over  the  way. 
Lent  me ;  and  if  you  let  me  free — 
It  still  lacks  seven  minutes  of  Three — 
I'll  come  on  the  word  of  a  soldier's  son, 
Straight  back  into  line,  when  my  errand's 

done." 

"  Ha,  ha !  No  doubt  of  it !    Oflf!  Begone  1 
(Now,  good  St.  Dennis,  speed  him  on  I 
The  work  will  be  easier  since  Kc'm  saved ; 
For  I  hardly  see  how  I  eoidd  have  braved 
The  ardor  of  that  innocent  eye, 
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Ab  he  stood  and  heard, 

While  I  gave  the  word, 

Booming  him  like  a  dog  to  die.)" 

"  In  time  ?    Well,  thanks,  that  my  desire 
Was  granted ;  and  now  I'm  ready ; — Fire 
One  word ! — that's  all  I 


— You'll    let   me    torn    my    back   to    the 
waU?" 

'*  Parbleu !  Come  out  of  the  line,  I  say. 
Come  out!   (Who  said  that  his  name  was 

Ney  ?) 
Ha !  France  will  hear  of  him  yet,  one  day !" 


TSE  DUMB-WAITER. 


FREDERICK  S.  COZZENS. 


?E  have  put  a  dumb-waiter  in  our  house.  A  dumb-waiter  is  a  good 
thing  to  have  in  the  country,  on  account  of  its  convenience.  If 
you  have  company,  every  thing  can  be  sent  up  from  the  kitchen 
without  any  trouble;   and  if  the  baby  gets  to  be  unbearable,  on 

4; »       account  of  his  teeth,  you  can  dismiss  the  complainant  by  stuffing 

J  him  into  one  of  the  shelves,  and  letting  him  down  upon  the  help. 

To  provide  for  contingencies,  we  had  all  our  floors  deafened.  In  conse- 
quence, you  cannot  hear  anything  that  is  going  on  m  the  story  below ; 
and  when  you  are  in  an  upper  room  of  the  house,  there  might  be  a  demo- 
cratic ratification- meeting  in  the  cellar,  and  you  would  not  know  it. 
Therefore,  if  any  one  should  break  into  the  basement,  it  would  not  disturb 
us;  but  to  please  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass,  I  put  stout  iron  bars  on  all  the  lower 
windows.  Besides,  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  had  bought  a  rattle  when  she  was 
in  Philadelphia ;  such  a  rattle  as  watchmen  carry  there.  This  is  to  alarm 
our  neighbor,  who,  upon  the  signal,  is  to  come  to  the  rescue  with  his  revol- 
ver. He  is  a  rash  man,  prone  to  pull  trigger  first,  and  make  inquiries 
afterward. 

One  evening  Mrs.  S.  had  retired,  and  I  was  busy  writing,  when  it  struck 
me  a  glass  of  ice-water  would  be  palatable.  So  I  took  the  candle  and  a 
pitcher,  and  went  down  to  the  pump.  Our  pump  is  in  the  kitchen.  A 
country  pump  in  the  kitchen  is  more  convenient;  but  a  well  with  buckets 
is  certainly  most  picturesque.  Unfortunately  our  well-water  has  not  been 
sweet  since  it  was  cleaned  out. 

First,  I  had  to  open  a  bolted  door  that  lets  you  into  the  basement  hall, 
and  then  I  went  to  the  kitchen  door,  which  proved  to  be  locked.  Then  I 
remembered  that  our  girl  always  carried  the  key  to  bed  with  her,  and 
slept  with  it  under  her  pillow.  Then  I  retraced  my  steps;  bolted  the 
basement  door,  and  went  up  into  the  dining-room.      As  is  always  the 
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case,  I  found,  when  I  could  not  get  any  water  I  was  thirstier  than  I 
supposed  I  was.  Then  I  thought  I  would  wake  our  girl  up.  Then  I  con- 
cluded not  to  do  it.  Then  I  thought  of  the  well,  but  I  gave  that  up  on 
account  of  its  flavor.  Then  I  opened  the  closet  doors :  there  was  no  water 
there;  and  then  I  thought  of  the  dumb-waiter!  The  novelty  of  the  idea 
made  me  smile;  I  took  out  two  of  the  movable  shelves,  stood  the  pitcher 
on  the  bottom  of  the  dumb-waiter,  got  in  myself  with  the  lamp ;  let  mysell 
down  until  I  supposed  I  was  within  a  foot  of  the  floor  below,  and  then  let 

go. 

We  came  down  so  suddenly  that  I  was  shot  out  of  the  apparatus  as  if  it 

had  been  a  catapult ;  it  broke  the  pitcher,  extinguished  the  lamp,  and 
landed  me  in  the  middle  of  the  kitchen  at  midnight,  with  no  fire,  and  the 
air  not  much  above  the  zero  point.  The  truth  is,  I  had  miscalculated  the 
distance  of  the  descent, — instead  of  falling  one  foot,  I  had  fallen  five.  My 
first  impulse  was,  to  ascend  by  the  way  I  came  down,  but  I  found  that  im- 
practicable. Then  I  tried  the  kitchen  door :  it  was  locked.  I  tried  to 
force  it  open ;  it  was  made  of  two-inch  stuff,  and  held  its  own.  Then  I 
hoisted  a  window,  and  there  were  the  rigid  iron  bars.  If  I  ever  felt  angry 
at  anybody  it  was  at  myself,  for  putting  up  those  bars  to  please  Mrs 
Sparrowgrass.  I  put  them  up,  not  to  keep  people  in,  but  to  keep  people 
oift. 

I  laid  ray  cheek  against  the  ice-cold  barriers,  and  looked  at  the  sky;  not 
a  star  was  visible ;  it  was  as  black  as  ink  overhead.  Then  I  thought  of 
Baron  Trenck  and  the  prisoner  of  Chillon.  Then  I  made  a  noise  1  I 
shouted  until  I  Wiis  hoarse,  and  ruined  our  preserving-kettle  with  the 
poker.  That  brouglit  our  dogs  out  in  full  bark,  and  between  us  we  made 
the  night  hideous.  Then  I  thought  I  heard  a  voice,  and  listened :  it  was 
Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  calling  to  me  from  the  top  of  the  stair-case.  I  tried 
to  make  her  hear  me,  but  the  infernal  dogs  united  with  howl,  and  growl, 
and  bark,  so  as  to  drown  my  voice,  which  is  naturally  plaintive  and  ten- 
der. Besides,  there  were  two  bolted  doors  and  double-deafened  floors  be- 
tween us.     How  could  she  recognize  my  voice,  even  if  she  did  hear  it? 

Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  called  once  or  twice,  and  then  got  frightened ; 
the  next  thing  I  heard  was  a  sound  as  if  the  roof  had  fallen  in,  by  which  I 
understood  that  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  was  springing  the  rattle!  That  called 
out  our  neighbor,  already  wide  awake ;  he  came  to  the  rescue  with  a  bull- 
terrier,  a  Newfoundland  pup,  a  lantern,  and  a  revolver.  The  moment  he 
saw  me  at  the  window,  he  shot  at  me,  but  fortunately  just  missed  me.  I 
threw  myself  under  the  kitchen  table,  and  ventured  to  expostulate  with 
him,  but  he  would  not  listen  to  rea-son.     In  the  excitement  I  had  forgotten 
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his  name,  ami  tliat  mode  matters  worse.  It  wae  not  unUl  he  bad  roused 
up  everybody  aiound,  broken  in  the  basement  door  with  an  axe,  gotten 
into  the  kitchen  with  his  cursed  savage  dogs  and  shooting- iron,  and  seized 
me  by  the  collar,  that  he  recognized  me, — -and  then  he  wanted  me  to  ex- 
[Jain  it!  But  what  kind  of  an  explanation  could  I  make  to  him  ?  I  to!d 
liim  he  would  Lave  to  wait  uniil  iny  mind  was  composed,  and  then  I  would 
let  him  unJerstJind  tlie  matter  fully.  But  he  nevnr  would  have  had  the 
[lartitrulaxs  from  me,  for  I  do  not  approve  of  noiyltVwrs  that  shoot  at  you, 
lireak  in  your  door,  and  treat  you  in  your  own  house  as  if  you  were  a  jail- 
bird. He  knows  all  about  it,  however,— somebody  has  told  him — some- 
body tells  everyhaly  livery  thing  in  our  village. 


FLORENCE  VANE. 

PHILIP   P,   COOKE. 
I   LOVED  thee  long  and  dpiirly,  


Flor 


eVan 


}  My  lifr'a  bright  dreiim  an 

I  Hath  come  agikin  ; 

I  renew  in  my  fond  vixioi 

My  heart'K  dmir  [mi 

My  h'ij«i<  and  thy  'l.-riKio 

Flore  ncp  Vanu  ! 


Where  lliou  didst  hark  my  story 


>1  i>pot.  the  hiiefl  fly 
Of  Ay  nnd  \>Wv. 


Thou  vrsiA  lovelier  than  t 

Id  their  prime ; 
Thy  voire  eiwUed  thi'  cl 

Ofuweeteiit  rhyme 
Thy  heart  WM  an  a  river 

Without  a  main, 
Would  I  hftd  lovfld  thee  i 

Florence  Vane. 


But  fairest,  coideet  wonder  I 
Thy  glorioM  clay 

Lieth  the  green  sod  under ; 
Alas  the  day ! 
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And  it  boots  not  to  remember 

Thy  disdain, 
To  quicken  loye's  pale  ember, 

Florence  Vane  I 

The  lilies  of  the  yalley 

By  young  graves  weep, 


The  daisies  love  to  dally 

Where  maidens  sleep. 

May  their  bloom  in  beauty  Tying 
Never  wane 

Where  thine  earthly  part  is  lying. 
Florence  Vane. 


RING  THE  BELL  SOFTLY. 


DEXTER    SMITH. 


ME  one  has  gone  from  this  strange 
world  of  ours, 
No  more  to  gather  its  thorns  with 
its  flowers ; 

No  more  to  linger  where  sunbeams  must  fade, 
Where  on  all  beauty  death's  fingers  are  laid ; 
Weary  with  mingling  life's  bitter  and  sweet. 
Weary  with  parting  and  never  to  meet, 
Some  one  has  gone  to  the  bright  golden  shore ; 
Ring  the  bell  softly,  there's  crape  on  the  door ! 
Ring  the  bell  softly,  there's  crape  on  the  door ! 

Some  one  is  resting  from  sorrow  and  sin, 
Happy  where  earth's  conflicts  enter  not  in. 
Joyous  as  birds  when  the  morning  is  bright. 
When  the  sweet  sunbeams  have  brought  us 
their  light. 


Weary  with  sowing  and  never  to  reap. 
Weary  with  labor,  and  welcoming  sleep. 
Some  one's  departed  to  heaven's  bright  shore ; 
Ring  the  bell  softly,  there's  crape  on  the  door ! 
Ring  the  bell  softly,  there's  crape  on  the  door ! 

Angels  were  anxiously  longing  to  meet 
One  who  walks  with  them  in  heaven's  bright 

street ; 
Loved  ones  have  whispered  that  some  one 

ii*  blest, — 
Free  from  earth's  trials  and  taking  sweet  rest. 
Yes !  there  is  one  more  in  angelic  bliss, — 
One  less  to  cherish  and  one  less  to  kiss ; 
One  more  departed  to  heaven's  bright  shore; 
Ring  the  bell  softly,  there's  crape  on  the  door ! 
Ring  the  bell  softly,  there's  crape  on  the  door  i 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  SHIRT 


THOMAS    HOOD. 


ITII  fingers  weary  and  worn. 

With  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 
A  woman  sat,  in  unwomanly  rags, 
Plying  her  needle  and  thread — 
Stitch!  stitch!  stitch! 

In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt. 
And  still,  with  a  voice  of  dolorous 
pitch, 
She  sang  the  "  Song  of  the  Shirt !" 

"  Work  !  work  !  work  ! 

While  the  cock  is  crowing  aloof: 
And  work — work — work  ! 

Till  the  stars  shine  through  the  roof! 


It's  oh  !  to  bo  a  slave 

Along  with  the  barbarous  Turk, 
Where  woman  has  never  a  soul  to  sa\  e, 

If  THIS  is  Christian  work  \ 


"  Work — work — work  I 

Till  the  brain  begins  to  swim ! 
Work — work — work  I 

Till  tlie  eves  are  heavv  and  diml 
Seam,  and  pusset,  and  band. 

Band,  and  gusset,  and  seam. 
Till  over  the  buttons  I  fall  asleep. 

And  sew  them  on  in  my  dream ! 
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"  Oh !  men  with  sisiers  dear  I 

Oh  I  men  with  mothers  and  wives ! 
It  is  not  linen  you're  wearing  out, 

Bat  human  creatures'  lives  1 
Stitch— stitch— sUtch  1 

In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt, 
Sewing  at  once,  with  a  double  thread, 

A  SHSot'D  as  well  as  a  shirt ! 

•  But  why  do  I  talk  of  death. 

That  phantom  of  grisly  bone  ? 
I  hardly  fear  his  terrible  shape. 

It  seems  so  like  my  own — 
It  seems  so  like  my  own, 

Because  of  the  fast  I  keep : 
0  Ood !  that  bread  should  be  so  dear, 

And  flesh  and  blood  so  cheap  I 

"  Work — work — work  ! 

My  labor  never  flags  ; 
And  what  are  its  wages  ?  A  bed  of  straw. 

A  crust  of  bread — and  rags : 
A  shatter'd  roof — and  this  naked  floor — 

A  table — a  broken  chair — 
And  a  wall  so  blank,  my  shadow  I  thank 

For  sometimes  falling  there  ! 

'*  Work — work — work ! 

From  weary  chime  to  chime ; 
Work — work — work ! 

As  prisoners  work  for  crime ! 
Band,  and  gusset,  and  seam. 

Seam,  and  gusset,  and  band, 
Till  the  heart  is  sick,  and  tlie  brain  benumb'd, 

As  well  as  the  weary  hand ! 


"  Work — work — ^work  1 

In  the  dull  December  light ; 
And  work — work — work ! 

When  the  weather  is  warm  and  bright: 
While  underneath  the  eaves 

The  brooding  swallows  cling, 
As  if  to  show  me  their  sunny  backs, 

And  twit  me  with  the  Spring. 

"  Oh  !  but  to  breathe  the  breath 

Of  the  cowslip  and  primrose  sweet ; 
With  the  sky  above  my  head. 

And  the  grass  beneath  my  feet: 
For  only  one  short  hour 

To  feel  as  I  used  to  feel. 
Before  I  knew  the  woes  of  want, 

And  the  walk  that  costs  a  meal  I 

"  Oh !  but  for  one  short  hour ! 
A  respite,  however  brief! 

No  blessed  leisure  for  love  or  hope, 
But  only  time  for  grief  1 

A  little  weeping  would  ease  my  heart- 
But  in  their  briny  bed 

My  tears  must  stop,  for  every  drop 
Hinders  the  needle  and  thread  I" 

With  fingers  weary  and  worn, 

With  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 
A  woman  sat,  in  unwomanly  rags. 

Plying  her  needle  and  thread : 
Stitch— stitch—fltitch ! 

In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt ; 
And  still  with  a  voice  of  dolorous  pitch — 
Would  that  its  tone  could  reach  the  rich  !•  ^ 

She  sung  this  "  Song  of  the  Shirt !" 


THE  WHISTLE. 


ROBERT   STORY. 


U  have  heard,"  said  a  youih  to 
his  sweetheart,  who  stood. 
While  he  sat  on  a  corn-sheaf,  at 
daylight's  decline, — 
"You  have  heard   of  the  Danish 
boy's  whistle  of  wood  ? 
I  wish  that  that  Danish  boy's 
whistle  were  mine." 


*'  And  what  would  you  do  with  it? — tell  me," 
she  said. 
While  an  arch  smile  played  over  her  beau* 
tiful  face. 
"  I  would  blow  it,"  he  answered ;  "  and  then 
my  fair  maid 
Would  fly  to  my  side,  and  would  here  take 
her  place." 
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**  Is  that  all  yon  wish  it  for  ? — That  may  be 
yours 
Without   any   magic,"    the    fair   maiden 
cried: 
"  A  favor  so  light  one's  good  nature  secures** ; 
And  she  playfully  seated  herself  by  his 
side. 

"I  would  blow  it  again,"  said  the  youth, 
"  and  the  charm 
Would  work  so,  that  not  even  Mode8ty*8 
check 
Would  be  able  to  keep  from  my  neck  your 
fine  arm" : 
She  smiled, — and  she  laid  her  fine  arm 
round  his  neck. 


"  Tet  once  more  would  I  blow,  and  the  music 
divine 
Would  bring  me  the  third  time  an  exqui- 
site bliss: 
You  would  lay  your  fair  cheek  to  this  brown 
one  of  mine. 
And  your  lips,  stealing  past  it,  would  give 
me  a  kiss." 

The  maiden   laughed  out  in  her  innocent 
glee  — 
*•  What  a  fool  of  yourself  with  your  whistle 
you'd  make ! 
For  only  consider,  how  silly 't  would  be, 
To  sit  there  and  whistle  for — what  you 
might  take." 


A  SUFI  SAINT. 


TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  PERSIAN  'BY  WM.  R.  ALGER. 


|T  heaven  approached  a  Sufi  Saint, 
From  groping  in  the  darkness  late, 
And,  tapping  timidly  and  faint. 
Besought  admission  at  God's  gate. 


Said  God,  "  Who  seeks  to  enter  here?" 

••  'Tis  I,  dear  Friend,"  the  Saint  replied. 
And  trembling  much  with  hope  and  fear. 
If  it  be  ihoUf  without  abide.' 


« 


Sadly  to  earth  the  poor  Saint  turned. 
To  bear  the  scourging  of  life's  rods ; 


But  aye  his  heart  within  him  yearned 
To  mix  and  lose  its  love  in  God's. 

He  roamed  alone  through  weary  years, 
By  cruel  men  still  scorned  and  mocked, 

Until  from  faith's  pure  fires  and  tears 
Again  he  rose,  and  modest  knocked. 

Asked  Go<l,  "  Who  now  is  at  the  door?" 
"  It  is  thyself,  beloved  Lord," 

Answered  the  Saint,  in  doubt  no  more, 
But  clasped  and  rapt  in  his  reward. 


RURAL  LIFE  IN  ENGLAND, 


WASHINGTON   IRVING. 


N  rural  occupation  there  is  nothing  mean  and  debasing.  It  leads  a 
man  forth  among  scenes  of  natural  grandeur  and  beauty  ;  it  leaves 
him  to  the  workings  of  his  own  mind,  operated  upon  by  the  purest 
and  most  elevating  of  external  influences.  The  man  of  refinement, 
therefore,  finds  nothing  revolting  in  an  intercourse  with  the  lower 
orders  of  rural  life,  as  he  does  when  he  casually  mingles  with  the 
lower  orders  of  cities.  He  lays  aside  his  distance  and  reserve,  and  is  glad 
to  waive  the  distinctions  of  rank,  and  to  enter  into  the  honest  heartfelt 
enjoyments  of  common  life.     Indeed  the  very  amusements  of  the  country 
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bring  men  more  and  more  together,  and  the  nonnd  of  hound  and  horn 
blend  all  feelings  into  harmony.  I  Itelieve  this  is  one  great  reason  why 
the  nobility  and  gentry  are  more  popular  among  the  inferior  orders  in 
England  than 
they  are  in  any 
other  country ; 
and  why  the  lat- 
ter have  endured 
BO  many  exca=!- 
Bive  pressures 
and  extremities, 
without  repining 
more  generally 
at  the  unequal 
distribution  of 
fortune  and  privilege. 

To  this  mingling  of  cultivated  and  rustic  society  may  also  be  attribu- 
ted the  rural  feeling  that  runs  through  British  literature  ;  tho  frequent  use 
of  illustrations  from  rural  life  ;  tlioae  incomparable  descriptions  of  nature 
which  aliound  in  the  British  jwets,  that  have  continued  down  from  "The 
Flower  and  the  Le;»f "  of  Chaucer,  and  have  brought  into  our  closets  all 
tlie  freshness  and  fragrance  of  the  dewy  lamlscape.  The  pastoral  writers 
of  other  countries  appear  as  if  they  had  paid  Nature  an  occasional  visit, 
;md  become  acquaint<^l  with  her  general  charms ;  but  tlie  British  poets 
Lave  revelled  with  her — they  have  wooed  her  in  her  moat  secret  haunts — 
thi?y  have  watched  her  minutest  Ciiprices.  A  spray  could  not  tremble  in 
the  breeze — a  leaf  could  not  rustle  to  the  ground— a  diamond  drop  could 
not  patter  in  the  stream — a  fragrance  could  not  exhale  from  the  humble 
violet,  nor  a  daisy  unfold  its  crimson  tints  to  the  morning,  but  it  has  been 
noticed  by  these  impassioned  and  delicate  observers,  and  wrought  up  into 
«ome  beautiful  morality. 


THE  OLD  ARM-CHAIR. 

ELIZA   COOK, 

E  IX)YE  it,  I  lovo  It !  and  who  shall  dare  I  I've  bedewed  it  with  teftn,  I've  embalmed 
\  To  chide  me  for  loving  that  old  ann-  it  with  eighB, 

T         cbairT  Tia  bound  by  a  tbouBand  bands  to  my  heart; 

t   I've  treacTired  itlongu  asaiotod  prize,  •  Not  n  tie  will  break,  not  a  link  will  start; 


THE  PALACE  0'  THE  EINa. 


Would  jcm  know  the  spell  T — a  moUier  sat 

thare! 
Acd  a  Bacred  thing  it  that  old  ann-cbair. 

In  childhood's  hour  I  liogered  near 
The  hallowed  eeal  with  listening  ear; 
And  gentle  wotda  tiiat  mother  would  ^ve 
To  fit  me  to  die,  uid  teach  me  to  tiva. 


And  I  almost  worshipped   her  when  ibe 

And   tnmsd  from   her  Bible  to    blaM   hsi 

child. 
Tean  rolled  on,  but  the  lart  one  sped,— 
Mj  idol  wat  shattered,  ntj  eaith-star  fled! 
I  learnt  how  moch  the  heart  can  bear. 
When  I  saw  her  die  in  har  old  arm-chair. 


"In  childhood's  hour  I  lingered  near 
The  hallowed  seat  with  listening  ear  " 

Ebe  told  me  that  ihame  would  never  betide      ,  'Tia  paet,  'tin  past !  but  I  gate  on  it  now, 
With  truth  for  my  creed,  and  God  for  mj      With  ijaivering  breath  and  throbbing  brow: 
guide ;  'Twas  there  she  nuned  me,  'twaa  there  she 


She  taught  me  to  lisp  mj  earliest  prayer. 
As  I  knelt  beside  that  old  arm-chair. 

I  sat  and  watched  her  many  a  day, 
When  her  eyes  grew  dim,  and  her  locks  wei 
gray; 


died, 

And  memory  flows  with  lava  tide. 
Say  it  is  folly,  and  deem  me  weak, 
Whilst  scalding  drops  start  down  my  cheek ; 
But  1  love  it,  I  love  it,  and  cannot  tear 
My  soul  from  a  mother's  old  arm-ohair. 


TSF  PALACE  0'  THE  KING. 

WILLIAU    MITCHELL. 


bonnie,  bonnie  warV   that   i 


we  look  for  something 
hearts  can  cling, 


c  :  For  its  beauty  is  as  naething  to  the  palaM 
j  o'  the  King. 

We  like  the  gilded  simmer,  wi'  its  merry, 

''     &n'  we  sigh  when  hoary  winter  taya  ita  bstn- 
ties  wi'  the  dead; 
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For  though  bonnie  are  the  snawflakes,  an' 

the  down  on  winter's  wing, 
It's  fine  to  ken  it  daurna'  touch  the  palace  o' 

the  King. 

Then  again,   I've  juist  been  thinkin'  that 

when  a'thing  here's  eae  bricht, 
The  Bun  in  a'  its  grandeur  an'  the  mune  wi' 

qniverin'  licht, 
The  ocean  i'  the  simmer  or  the  woodland  i' 

the  spring, 
What  maun  it  be  up  yonder  i'  the  palace  o' 

the  King. 

It's  here  we  hae  oor  trials,  an'  it's  here  that 
he  prepares 

A'  his  chosen  for  the  raiment  which  the  ran- 
somed sinner  wears, 

An'  it's  here  that  he  wad  hear  us,  'mid  oor 
tribulations  sing, 

"We'll  trust  oor  God  wha  reigneth  i'  the 
palace  o'  the  King." 

Though  his  palace  is  up  yonder,  he  has  king- 
doms here  below, 

An'  we  are  his  ambassadors,  wherever  we 
may  go ; 

We've  a  message  to  deliver,  an'  we've  lost 
anes  hame  to  bring 

To  be  leal  and  loyal-heartit  i'  the  palace  o' 
the  King. 

Oh,  it's  honor  heaped  on  honor  that  his  cour- 
tiers should  be  ta'en 

Frae  the  wand'rin'  anes  he  died  for  i'  this 
warl'  o*  sin  an'  pain. 

An'  it's  fu'est  love  an*  service  that  the  Chris- 
tian aye  should  bring 


To  the  feet  o'  him  wha  reigneth  i'  the  palace 
o'  the  King. 

An*  let  us  trust  him  better  than  we've  ever 

done  afore, 
For  the  King  will  feed  his  servants  frae  his 

ever  bounteous  store. 
Let  us  keep  closer  grip  o'  him,  for  time  is  on 

the  wing. 
An'  sune  he'll  come  and  tak'  us  to  the  palace 

o'  the  King. 

Its  iv'ry  halls  are  bonnie,  upon  which  the 

rainbows  shine, 
An'  its  Eden  bow'rs  are  trellised  wi'  a  never 

fadin'  vine. 
An'  the  pearly  gates  o'  heaven  do  a  glorious 

radiance  fling 
On  the  starry  floor  that  shimmers  i'  the  pai 

ace  o'  the  King. 

Nae  nicht  shall  be  in  heaven  an'  nae  deso- 
latin'  sea, 

An'  nae  tyrant  hoofs  shall  trample  i'  the  city 
o'  the  free. 

There's  an  everlastin*  daylight,  an*  a  never- 
fadin'  spring, 

Where  the  Lamb  is  a'  the  glory,  i'  the  pal- 
ace o'  the  King. 

We  see  oor  frien's  await  us  ower  yonder  at 

his  gate: 
Then  let  us  a'  be  ready,  for  ye  ken  it's  gettin* 

late. 
Let  oor  lamps  be  brichtly  burnin* ;-  let's  raise 

oor  voice  an'  sing, 
"Sune  we'll  meet,  to  pairt  nae  mair,  i'  the 

palace  o'  the  King." 


PirS  FIGHT. 


CHAELES   DICKENS. 


lOME  and  fight,"  said  the  pale  young  gentleman. 

What  could  I  do  but  follow  him  ?  I  have  often  asked  myself 
the  question  since :  but  what  else  could  I  do  ?  His  manner  was  so 
final  and  I  was  so  astonished,  that  I  followed  where  he  led,  as  if  I 
had  been  under  a  spell. 
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"Stop  a  minute,  though,"  he  said,  wheeling  round  before  we  had 
got  many  paces.  "  I  ought  to  give  you  a  reason  for  fighting,  too.  There 
it  is ! "  In  a  most  irritating  manner  he  instantly  slapped  his  hands 
against  one  another,  daintily  flung  one  of  his  legs  up  behind  him,  pull3d 
my  hair,  slapped  his  hands  again,  dipped  his  head,  and  butted  it  into  my 
stomach. 

The  bull-like  proceeding  last  mentioned,  besides  that  it  was  unquestion- 
ably to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  liberty,  was  particularly  disagreeable 
just  after  bread  and  meat.  I  therefore  hit  out  at  him,  and  was  going  to 
hit  out  again,  when  he  said,  "Aha!  Would  you?"  and  began  dancing 
backward  and  forward  in  a  manner  quite  unparalleled  within  my  limited 
experience. 

"  Laws  of  the  game  !  "  said  he.  Here  he  skipped  from  his  left  leg  on 
te  his  right.  "  flegular  rules !"  Here  he  skipped  from  his  right  leg  on  te 
his  left.  "Come  to  the  ground  and  go  through  the  preliminaries !  "  Here 
he  dodged  backward  and  forward,  and  did  all  sorts  of  things,  while  I 
looked  helplessly  at  him. 

I  was  secretly  afraid  of  him  when  I  saw  him  so  dexterous;  but  I  felt 
morally  and  physically  convinced  that  his  light  head  of  hair  could  have  had 
no  business  in  the  pit  of  my  stomach,  and  that  I  had  a  right  to  consider  it 
irrelevant  when  so  obtruded  on  my  attention.  Therefore,  I  followed  him 
without  a  word  to  a  retired  nook  of  the  garden,  formed  by  the  junction  of 
two  walls  and  screened  by  some  rubbish.  On  his  asking  me  if  I  was  satis- 
fied with  the  ground,  and  on  my  replying  Yes,  he  begged  my  leave  to  ab- 
sent himself  for  a  moment,  and  quickly  returned  with  a  bottle  of  water 
and  a  sponge  dipped  in  vinegar.  "  Available  for  both,"  he  said,  placing 
these  against  the  wall.  And  then  fell  to  pulling  off,  not  only  his  jacket 
and  waistooat,  but  his  shirt  too,  in  a  manner  at  once  light-hearted,  busi- 
ness-like and  blood-thirsty. 

Although  he  did  not  look  very  healthy — having  pimples  on  his  face, 
and  a  breaking-out  at  his  mouth — these  dreadful  preparations  quite  appalled 
me.  I  judged  him  to  bo  about  my  own  age,  but  he  was  much  taller,  and 
he  had  a  way  of  spinning  himself  about  that  was  full  of  appearance.  For 
the  rest,  he  was  a  young  gentleman  in  a  gray  suit  (when  not  denuded  for 
battle),  with  his  elbows,  knees,  wrists,  and  heels  considerably  in  advance  of 
the  rest  of  him  as  to  development. 

My  heart  failed  me  when  I  saw  him  squaring  at  me  with  every  de- 
monstration of  mechanical  nicety,  and  eying  my  anatomy  as  if  he  were 
minutely  choosing  his  bone.  I  never  have  been  so  surprised  in  my  life  as 
I  was  when  I  let  out  the  first  blow,  and  saw  him  lying  on  his  back,  look- 
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iug  up  at    me  with    a    bloody    nose  and   his    face  exceedingly  fore- 
shortened. 

But  he  was  on  his  feet  directly,  and  after  sponging  himself  with  a  great 
show  of  dexterity  began  squaring  again.  The  second  greatest  surprise  I 
have  ever  had  in  my  life  was  seeing  him  on  his  back  again,  looking  up  at 
me  out  of  a  black  eye. 

His  spirit  inspired  me  with  great  respect.  He  seemed  to  have  no 
strength,  and  he  never  once  hit  me  hard,  and  he  was  always  knocked 
dowu;  but  he  would  be  up  again  in  a  moment,  sponging  himself  or  drink- 
ing out  of  the  water-bottle,  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  seconding 
himself  according  to  form,  and  then  came  at  me  with  an  air  and  show  that 
made  me  believe  he  really  was  going  to  do  for  me  at  last.  He  got  heavily 
bruised,  for  I  am  sorry  to  record  that  the  more  I  hit  him,  the  harder  I  hit 
him;  but  he  came  up  again  and  again  and  again,  until  at  last  he  got  a 'bad 
fall  with  the  back  of  his  head  against  the  w^all.  Even  after  that  crisis  in  our 
afeirs,  he  got  up  and  turned  round  and  round  confusedly  a  few  times,  not 
knowing  where  I  was ;  but  finally  went  on  his  knees  to  his  sponge  and 
threw  it  up :  at  the  same  time  panting  out,  *'  That  means  you  have  won." 
He  seemed  so  brave  and  innocent,  that  although  I  had  not  proposed 
the  contest  I  felt  but  a  gloomy  satisfaction  in  my  victory.  Indeed,  I  go  so 
fer  as  to  hope  that  I  regarded  myself,  while  dressing,  as  a  species  of  savage 
young  wolf,  or  other  wild  beast.  However,  I  got  dressed,  darkly  wiping 
my  sanguinary  face  at  intervals,  and  I  said,  "Can  I  help  you?"  and  he 
said,  "  No,  thankee,"  and  I  said,  *'  Good  afternoon,"  and  he  said,  "  Same 
to  you." 


THE  B  URIAL  OF  MOSES. 


MRS.   C.    F.    ALEXANDER. 


''And  he  buried  him  In  %  ralley  in  the  land  of  Moab,  orer  agalnit  Beth-peor;  bat  no  man  knoretb  of  hie 

•epulchre  unto  thii  day."    Deut  xzzlv.  6. 


Y  Nebo'fl  lonely  mountain, 

On  thifl  aide  Jordan's  wave, 
In  a  vale  in  the  land  of  Moab, 

There  lies  a  lonely  grave ; 
Bat  no  man  dug  that  sepulchre, 

And  no  man  saw  it  e'er, 
For  the  angels  of  Qod  upturned  the 
Bod, 
And  laid  the  dead  man  there. 


That  was  the  grandest  funeral 

That  ever  passed  on  earth ; 
But  no  man  heard  the  tramping, 

Or  saw  the  train  go  forth ; 
Noisele>i8ly  as  the  daylight 

Comes  when  the  night  is  done. 
And  the   crimson    streak    on    the    ocean's 
cheek 

Grows  into  the  great  san,— 
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Noiselessly  as  the  spring-time 

This  was  the  bravest  wamor 

Her  crown  of  verdure  weaves, 

That  ever  buckled  sword ; 

And  all  the  trees  on  all  the  hills 

This  the  most  gifted  poet 

Open  their  thousand  leaves, — 

That  ever  breathed  a  word ; 

So,  without  sound  of  music. 

And  never  earth's  philosopher 

Or  voice  of  them  that  wept. 

Traced,  with  his  golden  pen. 

Silently  down  from  the  mountain  crown 

On  the  deathless  page,  truths  half  so  sac^ 

The  great  procession  swept. 

As  ^  wrote  down  for  men. 

Perchance  the  hald  old  eagle. 

And  had  he  not  high  honor  ? 

On  gray  Beth-peor's  height. 

The  hill-side  for  his  pall. 

Out  of  his  rocky  eyrie, 

To  lie  in  state  while  angels  wait, 

Looked  on  the  wondrous  sight. 

With  stars  for  tapers  tall ; 

Perchance  the  lion,  stalking. 

And  the  dark  rock  pines,  like  tossing  plumes 

3till  shuns  the  hallowed  spot; 

Over  his  bier  to  wave ; 

For  beast  and  bird  have  seen  and  heard 

And  God*s  own  hand,  in  that  lonely  land. 

That  which  man  knoweth  not. 

To  lay  him  in  the  grave, — 

Lo  I  when  the  warrior  dieth. 

In  that  deep  grave,  without  a  name, 

His  comrades  in  the  war, 

Whence  his  uncoffined  clay 

With  arms  reversed,  and  muffled  drum. 

Shall  break  again, — 0  wondrous  thought  1— 

Follow  the  funeral  car. 

Before  the  judgment  day ; 

They  show  the  banners  taken, 

And  stand,  with  glory  wrapped  around. 

They  tell  his  battles  won. 

On  the  hills  he  never  trod. 

And  after  him  lead  his  masterless  steed, 

And  speak  of  the  strife  that  won  our  life, 

While  peals  the  minute  gun. 

With  the  incarnate  Son  of  God. 

Amid  the  noblest  of  the  land 

0  lonely  tomb  in  Moab's  land ! 

Men  lay  the  sage  to  rest, 

0  dark  Beth-peor's  hill! 

And  give  the  bard  an  honored  place, 

Speak  to  these  curious  hearts  of  ours. 

With  costly  marble  dressed. 

And  teach  them  to  be  still. 

In  the  great  minster  transept. 

God  hath  his  mysteries  of  grace, — 

Where  lights  like  glories  fall. 

Ways  that  we  cannot  tell ; 

And  the  choir  sings  and  the  organ  rings 

He  hides  them  deep,  like  the  secret  sleep 

Along  the  emblazoned  wall. 

Of  him  he  loved  so  well. 

PUTTING  UP  a  THE  STOVE: 


OR  THE  RIME  OF  THE  ECONOMICAL  HOUSEHOLDER. 


HE  melancholy  days  have  come  that 

no  householder  loves, 
Days  of  the  taking  down  of  blinds 

and  putting  up  of  stoves ; 
The  lengths  of  pipe  forgotten  lie  in 

the  shadow  of  the  shed, 
Dinged  out  of  symmetry  they  be 

and  all  with  rust  are  red ; 


The  husband  gropes  amid  the  mass  that  he 

placed  there  anon, 
And  swears  to  find  an  elbow -joint  and  eke  % 

leg  are  gone. 

So  fared  it  with  good  Mister  Brown,  when 
his  spouse  remarked:  "Behold I 
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Unless  yoa  wish  us  all  to  go  and  catch  our 

deaths  of  cold, 
Swift  be  yon  stove  and  pipes  from  out  their 

storing  place  conveyed, 
And  to  black-lead  and  set  them  np,  lo  I  I 

will  lend  my  aid." 

This,  Mr.  Brown  he  trembling  heard,  I  trow 

his  heart  was  sore, 
For  he  was  married  many  years  and  had 

been  there  before, 
And  timidly  he  said,  '•  My  love,  perchance 

the  better  plan 
'Twere  to  hie  to  the  tinsmith's  shop  and  bid 

him  send  a  man?" 

His  spouse  replied  indignantly:    "So  you 

would  have  me  then 
To  waste  our  substance  upon  riotous  'tin- 
smith's jdurneymen  ? 
'A  penny  saved  is  twopence  earned,'  rash 

prodigal  of  pelf, 
Go  I  feilse  one,  go !  and  I  will  black  and  set 

it  up  myself."    • 
When  thus  she  spoke  the  husband  knew  that 

she  had  sealed  his  doom : 
"  Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  lead  and 

gimme  down  that  broom," 
He  cried;   then  to  the  outhouse  marched. 

Apart  the  doors  he  hove 
And  closed  in  deadly  conflict  with  his  enemy, 

the  stove. 

Round  1. — They  faced  each  other ;  Brown, 

to  get  an  opening,  s-^arred 
Adroitly.     His  antagonist  was  cautious — on 

its  guard. 
Brown  led  oflf  with  his  left  to  where  a  length 

of  stove-pipe  stood 
And  nearly  cut  his  fingers  oflf.     {The  stove 

allowed  First  Blood.) 
^nd2. — Brown    came    up    swearing,   in 

OrsBco-Roman  style  • 

Closed  with  the  stove,  and  tugged  and  strove 

at  it  a  weary  while ; 
^t  last  the  leg  he  held  gave  way ;  flat  on  his 

back  fell  Brown, 
^d  the  stove  fell  on  top  of  him  and  claimed 
the  First  Knock-dcwn. 


*  *  *  Tlie  fight  is  done  and  Brown  has  won; 

his  hands  are  rasped  and  sore. 
And  penpiration  and  black  lead  stream  from 

his  every  pore ; 
Sternly  triumphant,  as  he  gives  his  prisoner 

a  shove, 
He  cries,  "Where,  my  good  angel,  shall  IptU 

this  blessed  stove  ?" 
And  calmly  Mrs.  Brown  to  him  she  indicates 

the  spot, 
And  bids  him  keep  his  temper  and  remarks 

that  he  looks  hot, 
And  now  comes  in  the  sweet  o'  the  day ;  the 

Brown  holds  in  his  gripe 
And  strives  to  fit  a  six-inch  joint  into  a  five 

inch  pipe ; 
He  hammers,  dinges,  bends,  and  shakes,  while 

his  wife  scornfully 
Tells  him  how  sh<  would  manage  if  only  she 

were  he. 

At  last  the  joints  are  joined,  they  rear  a 
pyramid  in  air, 

A  tub  upon  the  table,  and  upon  the  tub  % 
chair, 

And  on  chair  and  supporters  are  the  stove- 
pipe and  the  Brown, 

Like  the  lion  and  the  unicorn,  a-fighting  for 
the  crown ; 

While  Mistress  Brown  she  cheerily  says  to 
him,  •*  I  expec' 

*Twould  be  just  like  your  clumsiness  to  ftJl 
and  break  your  neck." 

Scarce  were  the  piteous  accents  said  before 

she  was  aware 
Of  what  might  be  called  "  a  miscellaneous 

music  in  the  air," 
And  in  wild  crash  and  confusion  upon  the 

floor  rained  down 
Chairs,  tables,  tubs,  and  stovepipes,  anathe« 

mas  and — Brown. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence — Brown  had 

fallen  on  the  cat ; 
She  was  too  thick  for  a  book-mark  but  too 

thin  for  a  mat. 
And  he  was  all  wounds  and  bruises,  from  his 

head  to  his  foot. 
And  seven  breadths  of  Brussels  were  ruined 

with  the  soot 
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"  0  wedded  love,  how  beaotiftil,  how  sweet  »  Wild  rolled  his  eye  m  he  made  reply(Midhij 

thing  Ihou  art!"                                           |  ,oice  wm  ebarp  and  ehrill), 

Up  from  her  chair  did  Mietrew  Brown,  aaihe  !  -ihave  not,  madam,  but.  by— by— by  the 

saw  him  falliog,  Btart,                                  I  ^j^^  ^^^  j  „j,] ,,. 

And  ehmked  aloQd  ae  a  Biokening  fear  did  j  He  ewung  the  pipe  above  hiihead.hedadied 

her  inmost  heart-Btnogs  gripe,  .^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^ 

"Joiiab  W  interbotham  Brown,  have   you  .  .    ,  ,                                  .         ■      -,  3  . 

'        j  And  that  etove-pipe,  aa  a  atove-pipe,  it  did 

Then  fiercely  starts  that  Mister  Brown,  as  Tbeo  be  strode  up  to  hia  (hrinking  wife,  aod 

one  that  had  been  wode                              {  ht>  face  wa«  stem  and  wan, 

And  big  bis  bosom  swelled  with  wrath,  and  ;  At  in  a  hoarse,  changed   voice   he   hiMed: 

red  bis  visage  glowed;                                 I  "  Send  for  that  lintmith'i  man/"- 


gone  and  sniashed  that  pipe?" 


USEFUL  STUDIES. 

JEREMY   TAYLOR. 

Spend  not  your  time  in  that  whii'h  profits  not ;  for  your  labor  and 
your  health,  your  time  and  your  studies,  are  very  valuable ;  and 
it  is  a  thousand  pities  to  see  a  diligent  and  hopeful  person  spend 
himself  in  gathering  cockle-shells  and  little  pebbles,  in  ttJIing 
sands  upon  the  shores,  and  making  garlands  of  useless  daisies. 
Study  that  which  is  profitable,  that  which  will  make  you  useful  to 
churches  and  commonwealths,  that  which  will  make  you  desirable  and 
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wise.  Only  I  shall  add  this  to  you,  that  in  learning  there  are  a  variety  of 
things  as  well  as  in  religion :  there  is  mint  and  cummin,  and  there  are  the 
weighty  things  of  the  law ;  so  there  are  studies  more  and  less  useful,  and 
everything  that  is  useful  will  be  required  in  its  time :  and  I  may  in  this 
also  use  the  words  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  "  These  things  ought  you  to  look 
after,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  unregarded."  But  your  great  care  is  to- 
be  in  the  things  of  God  and  of  religion,  in  holiness  and  true  wisdom,  re- 
membering the  saying  of  Origen,  "  That  the  knowledge  that  arises  from 
goodness  is  something  that  is  more  certain  and  more  divine  than  all 
demonstration,"  than  all  other  learnings  of  the  world. 


'BIAH  CATHCARTS  PROPOSAL. 


HENRY  WARD  BEECHER. 


lEY  were  walking  silently  and  gravely  home  one  Sunday  after- 
noon, under  the  tall  elms  that  lined  the  street  for  half  a  mile. 
Neither  had  spoken.  There  had  been  some  little  parish  quarrel, 
and  on  that  afternoon  the  text  was,  "  A  new  commandment  I 
write  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another."  But  after  the  sermon 
was  done  the  text  was  the  best  part  of  it.  Some  one  said  that 
Parson  Marshs  sermons  were  like  the  meeting-house, — the  steeple  wa» 
the  only  thing  that  folks  could  see  after  they  got  home. 

They  walked  slowly,  without  a  word.  Once  or  twice  'Biah  essayed  to 
speak,  but  was  still  silent.  He  plucked  a  flower  from  between  the  pickets 
of  the  fence,  and  unconsciously  pulled  it  to  pieces,  as,  with  a  troubled  face, 
te  glanced  at  Bachel,  and  then,  as  fearing  she  would  catch  his  eye,  he 
looked  at  the  trees,  at  the  clouds,  at  the  grass,  at  everything,  and  saw  nothing 
"^nothing  but  Bachel.  The  most  solemn  hour  of  human  experience  is  not 
that  of  Death,  but  of  Life, — when  the  heart  is  born  again,  and  from  a  natural 
heart  becomes  a  heart  of  Love !  What  wonder  that  it  is  a  silent  hour  and 
perplexed ! 

Is  the  soul  confused  ?  Why  not,  when  the  divine  Spirit,  rolling  clear 
^ross  the  aerial  ocean,  breaks  upon  the  heart's  shore  with  all  the  mystery 
o^eaven?  Is  it  strange  that  uncertain  lights  dim  the  eye,  if  above  the 
h^  of  him  that  truly  loves  hover  clouds  of  saintly  spirits  ?  Why  should 
^ot  the  tonffue  stammer  and  refuse  its  accustomed  offices,  when  all  the  world 
"*^kies,  trees,  plains,  hills,  atmosphere,  and  the  solid  earth — springs  forth  in 
^^  color,  with  strange  meanings,  and  seems   to  chant  for  the  soul  the 
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glory  of  that  mystic  Law  with  which  God  has  bound  to  himself  his  infinite 
realm, — the  law  of  Love?  Then,  for  the  first  time,  when  one  so  loves  that 
love  is  sacrifice,  death  to  self,  resurrection,  and  glory,  ia  man  brought 
into  harmony  with  the  whole  universe;  and,  like  him  who  beheld  the 
seventh  heaven,  hoars  things  unlawful  to  be  uttered. 

The  groat  elin-trees  sighed  as  the  fitful  breeze  swept  their  tops.  The 
soft  shadows  flitted  back  and  forth  beneath  the  walker's  feet,  fell  upon 
them  in  light  and  dark,  ran  over  the  ground,  quivered  and  shook,  until 
sober  Catbcart  thought  that  his  heart  was  throwing  its  shifting  network 
of  hope  and  fear  along  the  ground  before  him.  How  strangely  his  voice 
sounded  to  him,  as,  at  length, 
all  his  emotions  could  only 
say,  "  Kachel, — how  did  you 
like  the  sermon  ?  " 

Quietly  she  answered, — 
"  I  liked  the  text." 
" '  A  new  commandment 
I  write  unto  you,  that  ye  love 
one   another.'     Kachel,  will 
you  help  me  to  keep  it  ?  " 
At  first  she  looked  down 
and  lost  a  little  color ;  then,  raising  her  face,  she  turnefl  upon  him  her  large 
eyes,  with  a  look  both  clear  and  tender.    It  was  as  if  some  painful  restraint 
had  given  way,  and  her  eyes  blossomed  into  full  bep.uty. 

Not  another  word  wa.'^  spoken.  They  walked  home  band  in  hand. 
He  neither  smilpd  nor  exulted.  He  saw  neither  the  trees,  nor  the  long  level 
rays  of  sunlight  that  were  slanting  across  the  fields.  His  soul  was  over- 
shadowed with  a  cloud,  .is  if  God  were  drawing  near.  He  had  never  felt 
so  solemn.     This  woman's  life  had  been  entrusted  to  him  ! 

Long  years,— the  whole  length  of  life, — the  eternal  years  beyond, 
seemed  in  an  indistinct  way  to  rise  up  in  his  imagination.  All  he  could 
say,  as  he  left  her  at  the  door,  wan — "  Rachel,  this  is  forever — forever." 

She  again  said  nothing,  but  turnivi  fo  him  with  a  clear  and  open  face, 
in  which  joy  and  trust  wrought  beauty.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  a  light  fell 
upon  him  from  her  eyes.  There  was  a  look  that  descended  and  covered 
him  as  with  an  atmosphere ;  and  all  the  way  home  he  was  as  one  walking 
in  a  luminous  cloud.  He  had  never  felt  such  personal  dignity  as  now. 
He  that  wins  suc'ri  love  ia  crowned,  and  may  call  himself  king.  He  did 
not  feel  the  earth  under  his  foot.  As  he  drew  near  his  lodgings,  the  eun 
went  down.     The   children  began  to  pour   forth,  no  longer   restrained. 
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Abiah  turned  to  his  evening  chores.     No  animal  that  night  but  had  rea 
son  to  bless  him.     The  children  found  him  unusually  good  and  tender. 
And  Aunt  Keziah  said  to  her  sister, — "  Abiah  s  been  goin'  to  meetin'  very 
regular  for  some  weeks,  and  I  shouldn't  wonder,  by  the  way  he  looks,  if  he 
had  got  a  hope :  I  trust  he  ain't  deceivin'  himself." 

He  had  a  hope,  and  he  was  not  deceived ;  for  in  a  few  months,  at  the 
close  of  the  service  one  Sunday  morning,  the  minister  read  from  the  pul- 
pit :  "  Marriage  is  intended  between  Abiah  Cathcart  and  Eachel  Liscomb 
both  of  this  town,  and  this  is  the  first  pubhshing  of  the  banns." 


THE  ENGINEERS  STOE  Y. 

1^0,  children,  my  trips  are  over, 
The  Engineer  needs  rest ; 
J^  My  hands  is  shaky ;  I'm  feeling 


A  tugging  pain  i'  my  breast; 
But  here,  as  the  twilight  gathers, 

I'll  tell  you  a  tale  of  the  road, 
That'll  ring  in  my  head  forever. 

Till  it  rests  beneath  the  sod. 


We  were  lumbering  along  in  the  twilight, 
The  night  was  dropping  her  shade. 

And  the  "Gladiator"  labored- 
Climbing  the  top  of  the  grade  ; 

The  train  was  heavily  laden. 
So  I  let  my  engine  rest, 

Climbing  the  grading  slowly, 

Till  we  reached  the  upland's  crest. 

I  held  my  watch  to  the  lamplight — 

Ten  minutes  behind  the  time  ! 
Lost  in  the  slackened  motion 

Of  the  up  grade's  heavy  climb  ; 
Bat  I  knew  the  miles  of  the  prairie 

That  stretched  a  level  track, 
6o  I  touched  the  gauge  of  the  boiler, 

And  pulled  the  lever  back. 

Orer  the  rails  a-gleaming, 

Thirty  an  hour,  or  so, 
The  engine  leaped  like  a  demon, 

Breathing  a  fiery  glow ; 
But  to  me — ^ahold  of  the  lever — 

It  seemed  a  child  alway, 
Trustful  and  always  rea<ly 

My  lightest  touch  to  obey 


I  was  proud  you  know,  of  my  engine, 

Holding  it  steady  that  night, 
And  my  eye  on  the  track  before  us, 

Ablaze  with  the  Drummond  light. 
We  ncared  a  well-known  cabin. 

Where  a  child  of  three  or  four. 
As  the  up  train  passed,  oft  called  me, 

A  playing  around  the  door. 

My  hand  was  firm  on  the  throttle 

As  wo  swept  around  the  curve. 
When  something  afar  in  the  shadow, 

Struck  fire  through  every  nerve. 
I  sounded  the  brakes,  and  crashing 

The  reverse  lever  down  in  dismay, 
Groaning  to  Heaven — eighty  paces 

Ahead  was  a  child  at  its  play  1 

One  instant — one  awful  and  only. 

The  world  flew  around  in  my  brain. 
And  i  smote  my  hand  hard  on  my  foreheac 

To  keep  back  the  terrible  pain ; 
The  train  I  thought  flying  forever, 

With  mad  irresistible  roll, 
While  the  cries  of  the  dying,  the  night-wind 

Swept  into  my  shuddering  soul. 

Then  I  stood  on  the  front  of  the  engine, — 

How  I  got  there  I  never  could  tell, — 
My  feet  planted  down  on  the  crossbar. 

Where  the  cow-catcher  slopes  to  the  rail. 
One  hand  firmly  locked  on  the  coupler, 

And  one  held  out  in  the  night. 
While  my    eye  gauged  the    distance,    an^ 
measured 

The  speed  of  our  slackening  flight 
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My  mind,  thank  the  Lord  !  it  was  steady  ; 

I  saw  the  curls  of  her  hair, 
And  the  face  that,  turning  in  wonder, 

Was  lit  by  the  deadly  glare. 
I  know  little  more — but  I  heard  it — 

The  groan  of  the  anguished  wheels, 
And  remember  thinking — the  engine 

In  agony  trembles  and  reels. 

One  rod !  To  the  day  of  my  dying 

I  shall  think  the  old  engine  reared  back, 
And  as  it  recoiled,  with  a  shudder 

I  swept  my  hand  over  the  track  ; 
Then  darkness  fell  over  my  eyelids, 

But  I  heard  the  surge  of  the  train, 
And  the  poor  old  engine  creaking. 

As  racked  by  a  deadly  pain. 


They  found  us  they  said,  on  the  gravel, 

My  fingers  enmeshed  in  her  hair, 
And  she  on  my  bosom  a-climbing. 

To  nestle  securely  there. 
We  are  not  muchjjiven  to  crying — 

We  men  that  run  on  the  road — 
But  that  night,  they  said,  there  were  faces. 

With  tears  on  them,  lifted  to  God. 

For  years  in  the  eve  and  the  morning 

As  I  neared  the  cabin  again. 
My  hand  on  the  lever  preoBed  downward 

And  slackened  the  speed  of  the  tram. 
When  my  engine  had  blown  her  a  greeting, 

She  always  would  come  to  the  door ; 
And  her  look  with  a  fullness  of  heaven 

Blessed  me  evermore. 


THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  SENNACHERIB. 


jHE  Assyrian  came  down  like  the  wolf 
on  the  fold, 
And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  in 

purple  and  gold ; 
And  the  sheen  of  their  spears  was 
like  stars  on  the  sea 
When  the  blue  wave  rolls  nightly  on 
deep  Galilee. 

Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  summer 

is  green, 
That  host  with  their  banners  at  sunset  were 

seen ; 
Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  autumn 

hath  blown, 
That  host  on  the  morrow  lay  withered  and 

strown. 

For  the  Angel  of  Death  spread  his  wings 

on  the  blast. 
And  breathed  in  the  face  of  the  foe  as  he 

passed ; 
And  the  eyes  of  the  sleepers  waxed  deadly 

and  chill. 


LORD  BYRON. 


And  their  hearts  but  once  heaved,  and  for- 
ever grow  still. 

And  there  lay  the  steed  with  his  nostrils  all 

wide, 
But  through  it  there  rolled  not  the  breath  of 

his  pride : 
And  the  foam  of  his  gasping  lay  white  on 

the  turf. 
And  cold  as  the  spray  of  the  rock-beaten  surf 

And  there  lay  the  rider  distorted  and  pale. 
With  the  dew  on  his  brow  and  the  rust  on 

his  mail ; 
And  the  tents  were  all  silent,  the  bannert 

alone; 
The  lances  unlifled,  the  trumpet  unblown. 

And  the  widows  of  Ashur  are  loud  in  their 

wail, 
And  the  idols  are  broke  in  the  temples  of 

Baal; 
And  the  might  of  the  Gentile,  nnsmote  by 

the  sword, 
Hath  melted  like  snow  in  the  glance  of  the 

Lordl 


DER  DRUUHEB, 


DER  DRUMMER. 

CHAS.  F.  ADAMS. 


iHO  puta  onp  at  Aer  past  hotel. 
Und  dakes  hU  oyBdsn  od  der  scbell, 
Und  mit  der  fraaleina  cota  a  tcbwell  ? 
Der  drummer. 


Wlo  dakea  iqb  p^  der  handt,  and  say, 
"  Hani  Pfaiffar,  bow  you  vaa  to-daj  ?" 
Ilnd  goaa  vor  peaeDesa  righdt  afsj  T 
I>er  dnunner. 


Who  Bhprasds  hia  laiaplaa  in  a  bice. 

Uad  dells  me,  "  Look,  and  see  how  n. 

Uod  Mji  I  geta  "der  bottom  price?" 

Der  drummer. 


Who  della  how  iheap  der  gooda  vaa  bought. 
Mooch  leaa  aa  vot  I  gould  imbort. 
But  lata  dem  go  aa  he  vat  "  abort?" 
Der  drommer. 


Who  aaye  der  tinp  v 
"  Vrom  Sbftrmany,  abon  der  Rhine," — 
Und  aheata  me  den  dimee  oudt  off  nin«? 
Der  drommer. 


VOICES  OF  THE  DEAD. 


Who  Tttrrante  all  der  goota  to  eoit 

Dnd  tiM  Katrina  in  dar  mouf  T 

Der  guitomere  uboo  his  route, 

Derdrammer. 

I'nd  ven  doy  gomes  dey  yib  do  goot? 

Der  dnunmer. 

Who.  ven  he  gomea  again  dii  vay. 

Vill  hear  vot  Pfeiffer  hae  to  uy, 

Who  gocQM  aroundt  ven  I  been  ondt, 

Und  mit  a  plack  eye  goes  avAjf 

Drinks  onp  mine  bier,  Mid  oati  mine  kniut, 

Der  dnunmer. 

VOICES  OF  THE  DEAD. 


JOHN  CDUMINQ. 


gE  die,  but  leave  .an  influence  behind  U3  that  survives.  The  echoes 
of  our  words  are  evermore  repeated,  and  reflected  along  the  ages. 
It  is  what  inan  wot  that  lives  and  acts  after  him.  What  he  said 
Bounds  along  the  years  like  voices  amid  the  mountain  gorges  ;  and 
what  he  did  is  repeated  after  him  in  ever-multiplying  and  never- 
ceasing  reverberations.  Every  man  has  left  behind  him  influencea  for 
good  or  for  evil  that  will  never  exhaust  themselves.  The  sphere  in  which  he 
acta  may  be  small,  or  it  may  bo  great.  It  may  be  his  fireside,  or  it  may  be  a 
kingdom;  a  village,  or  a  great  nation;  it  may  be  a  parish,  or  broad  Europe; 
but  act  he  does,  ceaselessly  and  forever.  Hia  friends,  his  family.hiB  succes- 
sors in  office,  his  relatives,  are  all  receptive  of  an  influence,  a  moral  influ- 
ence which  he  has  transmitted  and  bequeathed  to  mankind ;  either  a  hlai- 
ing  which  will  repeat  itaelf  in  showers  of  benedictions,  or  a  curse  which 
will  multiply  itself  in  ever-accumulating  evil. 

Every   man   is   a   missionary,  now   and   forever,  for  good  or  for  evil, 
wliether  he  intends  and  designs  it,  or  not.     He  may  be  a  blot,  radiating  hia 
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dark  influence  outward  to  the  very  circumference  of  society,  or  he  may  be 
a  blessing,  spreading  benedictions  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
world ;  but  a  blank  he  cannot  he.  The  seed  sown  in  life  springs  up  in 
harvests  of  blessings,  or  harvests  of  sorrow.  Whether  our  influence  be 
ip'eat  or  small,  whether  it  be  for  good  or  evil,  it  lasts,  it  lives  somewhere, 
within  some  limit,  and  is  operative  wherever  it  is.  The  grave  buries  the 
dead  dust,  but  the  character  walks  the  world,  and  distributes  itself,  as  a 
benediction  or  a  curse,  among  the  families  of  mankind. 

The  sun  sets  beyond  the  western  hills,  but  the  trail  of  light  he  leaves 
behind  him  guides  the  pilgrim  to  his  distant  home.  The  tree  falls 
in  the  forest;  but  in  the  lapse  of  ages  it  is  turned  into  coal,  and  our 
fires  burn  now  the  brighter  because  it  grew  and  fell.  The  coral  insect 
dies,  but  the  reef  it  raised  breaks  the  surge  on  the  shores  of  great  conti- 
nents, or  has  formed  p.n  isle  in  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  to  wave  with  har- 
vests for  the  good  of  man.  We  live  and  we  die ;  but  the  good  or  evil  that 
we  do  lives  after  us,  and  is  not  "  buried  with  our  bones." 

The  babe  that  perished  on  the  bosom  of  its  mother,  like  a  flower  that 
bowed  its  head  and  drooped  amid  the  death-frosts  of  time — that  babe,  not 
only  in  its  image,  but  in  its  influence,  still  lives  and  speaks  in  the  cham- 
bers of  the  mother*s  heart. 

The  friend  with  whom  we  took  sweet  counsel  is  removed  visibly  from 
the  outward  eye ;  but  the  lessons  that  he  taught,  the  grand  sentiments 
that  he  uttered,  the  holy  deeds  of  generosity  by  which  he  was  character- 
ized, the  moral  lineaments  and  likeness  of  the  man,  still  survive  and  ap- 
pear in  the  silence  of  eventide,  and  on  the  tablets  of  memory,  and  in  the 
light  of  mom  and  noon  and  dewy  eve ;  and,  being  dead,  he  yet  speaks  elo- 
quently, and  in  the  midst  of  us. 

Mahomet  still  lives  in  his  practical  and  disastrous  influence  in  the  East. 
Napoleon  still  is  France,  and  France  is  almost  Napoleon.  Martin  Luther*8 
dead  dust  sleeps  at  Wittenberg,  but  Martin  Luther's  accents  still  ring 
through  the  churches  of  Christendom.  Sliakspeare,  Byron,  and  Milton, 
all  live  in  their  influence  for  good  or  evil.  The  apostle  from  his  chair,  the 
minister  from  his  pulpit,  the  martyr  from  his  flamc-shroud,  the  statesman 
from  his  cabinet,  the  soldier  in  the  field,  the  sailor  on  the  deck,  who  all 
have  passed  away  to  their  graves,  still  live  in  the  practical  deeds  that  they 
did,  in  the  lives  they  lived,  and  in  the  powerful  lessons  that  they  left  be- 
hind them. 

"  None  of  us  liveth  to  himself;  " — others  are  afiected  by  that  life ; — "  or 
dieth  to  himself;" — others  are  interested  in  that  death.  Our  queen's 
crown  may  moulder,  but  she  who  wore  it  will  act  upon  the  ages  which  are 
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yet  to  come.  The  noble's  coronet  may  be  reft  in  pieces,  but  the  wearer  of 
it  is  now  doing  what  will  be  reflected  by  thousands  who  will  be  made  and 
moulded  by  him.  Dignity,  and  rank,  and  riches,  are  all  corruptible  and 
worthless ;  but  moral  character  has  an  immortality  that  no  sword-point  can 
destroy ;  that  ever  walks  the  world  and  leaves  lasting  influences  behind. 

What  we  do  is  transacted  on  a  stage  of  which  all  in  the  universe  are 
spectators.  What  we  say  is  transmitted  in  echoes  that  will  never  cease. 
What  we  are  is  influencing  and  acting  on  the  rest  of  mankind.  Neutral 
we  cannot  be.  Living  we  act,  and  dead  we  speak ;  and  the  whole  universe 
is  the  mighty  company  forever  looking,  forever  listening;  and  all  nature 
the  tablets  forever  recording  the  words,  the  deeds,  the  thoughts,  the  pas- 
sions of  mankind. 

Monuments,  and  columns,  and  statues,  erected  to  heroes,  poets,  orators, 
statesmen,  are  all  influences  that  extend  into  the  future  ages.  "  The  blind 
old  man  of  Scio's  rocky  isle"  still  speaks.  The  Mantuan  bard  still  sings  in 
every  school.  Shakspeare,  the  bard  of  Avon,  is  still  translated  into  every 
tongue.  The  philosophy  of  the  Stagyrite  is  still  felt  in  every  academy. 
Whether  these  influences  are  beneficent  or  the  reverse,  they  are  influences 
fraught  with  power.  How  blest  must  be  the  recollection  of  those  who, 
like  the  setting  sun,  have  left  a  trail  of  light  behind  them  by  which  others 
may  see  the  way  to  that  rest  which  remaincth  for  the  people  of  God  ! 

It  is  only  the  pure  fountain  that  brings  forth  pure  water.  The  good 
tree  only  will  produce  the  good  fruit.  If  the  centre  from  which  all  pro- 
ceeds is  pure  and  holy,  the  radii  of  influence  from  it  will  be  pure  and  holy 
also.  Gro  forth,  then,  into  the  sphere  that  you  occupy,  the  employments, 
the  trades,  the  professions  of  social  life ;  go  forth  into  the  high  places,  or 
into  the  lowly  places  of  the  land;  mix  with  the  roaring  cataracts  of  social 
convulsions,  or  mingle  amid  the  eddies  and  streamlets  of  quiet  and  domestic 
life ;  whatever  sphere  you  fill,  carrying  into  it  a  holy  heart,  you  will  radi- 
ate around  you  life  and  power,  and  leave  behind  you  holy  and  beneficial 
influences. 


THE  BAGGAGE-FIEND. 


WAS  a  ferocious  baggage-man,  wiih  |  Wildly  he  tossed  the  baggage  round  the 
Atlantean  back,  platform  there,  pellmell. 

And  biceps  upon  each  arm  piled  in  |  And  crushed  to  naught  the  frail  bandbox 
a  formidable  stack,  where Vr  it  shapeless  fell, 

That  plied  his  dread  vocation  beside  Or  stove  the  "Saratoga"  like  the  flimsiest 
a  railroad  track.  eggshell. 


NIGHT. 
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On  ironclads,  especially,  he  fell  full  ruthlessly, 
And  eke  the  trank  derisively  called  "  Cottage 

by  the  Sea ;" 
And  pulled  and   hauled   aud   rammed  and 

jammed  the  same  vindictively, 

IJntil  a  yearning  broach  appeared,  or  frac- 
tures two  or  three, 

Or  straps  were  burst,  or  lida  fell  oti,  or  some 
catastrophe 

Crowned  his  Satanic  zeal  or  moved  hid  dia- 
bolic glee. 

The  passengers  surveyed  the  wreck  with  di- 
verse dij?content, 

And  some  vituperated  him,  and  some  made  . 
loud  lament, 

fiat  wrath  or  lamentation  on  him  were  vainly 
spent. 

To  him  there  came  a  shambling  man,  sad- 

eyeil  and  meek  and  thin, 
Bearing  an  humble  carpet-bag,  with  scanty 

Btuff  therein. 
And  unto  that  fierce  baggage-man  he  spake, 

with  quivering  chin  : 


"  Behold  this  scanty  carpet-bag !   I  started  a 

month  ago. 
With  a  dozen  Saratoga  trunks,  hat-boz,  and 

portmanteau, 
But    baggage-men    along    the    route    have 

brought  me  down  so  low. 

"  Be  careful  with  this  carpet-bag,  kind  sir,** 

said  he  to  him. 
The  baggage-man  received  it  with  a  smile 

extremely  grim, 
And  softly  whispered  "  Mother,  may  I  go 

out  to  swim  ?" 

Then  fiercely  jumped  upon  that  bag  in  wild, 
sardonic  spleen, 

And  into  countless  fragments  flew — to  his 
profound  chagrin — 

For  that  lank  bag  contained  a  pint  of  nitro- 
glycerine. 

The  stranger  heaved  a  gentle  sigh,  and 
stroked  his  quivering  chin. 

And  then  he  winked  with  one  sad  eye,  and 
said,  with  smile  serene, 

"  The  stuff  to  check  a  baggage-man  is  nitro- 
glycerine!" 


NIGHT. 


JAMES    MONTGOMERY. 


lOHT  is  the  time  for  re^t; 

How  sweet,  when  labors  close, 
"♦^Ma  To  gather  round  an  aciiing  breast 
The  curtain  of  repose, 


i 


Stretch  the  tired  limbs,  and   lay  the 

head 
Down  on  our  own  delightful  bed ! 


Night  is  the  time  for  drpams : 

The  gay  romance  of  life, 
When  truth  that  is,  and  truth  that  seems, 

Mix  in  fantastic  strife  ; 
Ah !  visions,  less  beguiling  far 
Than  waking  dreams  by  daylight  are  I 

Hight  is  the  time  for  toil : 
To  plough  the  classic  field, 


Intent  to  find  the  buried  spoil 

Its  wealthy  furrows  yield  ; 
Till  all  is  ours  that  Bages  taught, 
That  poets  sang,  and  heroes  wrought 

Night  is  the  time  to  weep : 

To  wot  with  unseen  tears 
Those  graves  of  Memory,  where  sleep 

The  joys  of  other  years ; 
Hopes,  that  were  Angels  at  their  birth. 
But  died  when  young,  like  things  of  earth 

Night  is  the  time  to  watch : 

O'er  ocean's  dark  expanse. 
To  hail  the  Pleiades,  or  catch 

The  full  moon's  earliest  glance, 
That  brings  into  the  homesick  mind 
All  we  have  loved  and  left  behind. 


NOBODY'S  CHILD. 


Night  ia  the  time  for  care : 
Broodiog  on  houre  misepflnt, 

To  Mie  the  »pectre  of  Despair 
Come  to  our  lonely  tcut; 

Like  BratuB,  midst  his  slumbering  hont, 
a  die  by  Cmear's  ghust. 


Night  ia  the  time  to  thiok  : 
When,  from  the  eye,  the  sonl 

Takes  Sight ;  and  on  the  ntmoat  brink 
Of  yonder  starry  polo 

Discern  beyond  the  abyss  of  night 

The  liawQ  of  uDcreated  light. 


Nigbt  is  the  time  to  pray : 

Onr  Sftvionr  oft  withdrew 
To  desert  mountains  far  away; 

So  will  his  followers  do, 
Steal  from  the  throng  to  hannts  untTod, 
And  comuiiDe  there  alone  with  God. 

Night  IS  the  time  for  Death ; 

When  all  around  in  peace, 
Calmly  to  yield  the  weary  breath. 

From  sin  and  suffering  cease. 
Think  of  beaven'a  bli?e,  and  give  the  sign 
To  porting  friends; — auch  death  be  mine. 


NOBODTS  CHILD. 


PHILA   H.    CASE, 


XON*E,  in  Iho  dreary,  pitih'si  sfr^t, 
\  With  my  turn  old  drtaa   and   bare 
cold  feel.  j 

All  doy  I  wandered  to  and  fro, 
Hungry  and  shivering  and  nowhere 
to  go; 
The  niglit'fl  coming  on   in  dorknos! 
and  dread, 
d  tlie  chill  sleet  beating  upon  my  bare 

I  why  does  the  wind  blow  upon  me  so 


ffild? 


1  wonder  if  ihey,  in  their  blissful  glefl, 
Would  pity  a  poor  litlle  beggar  like  me, 
Wandering  aliiae  in  the  mercileRs  Btreet, 
Naked  and  siiivering  and  nothing  to  eftt. 

I  Oh  !  what  shall  I  do  when  the  nigbt  nimes 

In  its  terribk  blaeknesa  all  over  the  (own  ? 
Phall  I  lay  me  down  "neath  the  angry  sky. 
On  thf  cold  hard  pivementa  alone  to  die  " 
When  the  beautiful  children   their   prayers 


Is  it  beeai: 


I  I'm  nobody's  ehild  7 


And   r 


Just  over  the  way  there's  a  flood  of  light, 
And   warmth  and   beauty,   and   all    things 

Benutifal  children,  in  robes  so  fair. 
Ara  caroling  iiongt  in  rapture  there. 


aid, 

1  have  tucked  them  up  snugly 


No  dear  mother  ever  upon  me  smiled — 
Why  is  it,  1  wonder,  that  I'm  nobody's  child' 


lO  sister,  not  one 
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In  all  the  world  loves  me ;  e'en  the  little  dogs 


run 


When  I  wander  too  near  them;  'tis  won- 
drous to  see, 
How  eyeryihing  shrinks  from  a  beggar  like 

me! 
Perhaps  'tis  a  dream ;  but,  sometimes,  when 

Hie 
Crazing  far  up  in  the  dark  blue  sky, 
Watching  for  hours  some  large  bright  star, 
I  fancy  the  beautiful  gates  are  ajar, 

And  a  host  of  white-robed,  namelosa  thing?, 
Come  fluttering  o'er  me  in  gilded  wings ; 
A  hand  that  is  strangely  soft  and  fair 


Caresses  gently  my  tangled  hair, 

And  a  voice  like  the  carol  of  some  wild  bird 

The  sweetest  voice  that  was  ever  heard — 

Calls  me  many  a  dear  pet  name, 

Till  my  heart  and  spirits  are  all  aflame ; 

And  tells  mo  of  such  unbounded  love, 
And  bids  me  come  up  to  their  home  above, 
And  then,  with  such  pitiful,  sad  surprise, 
They  look  at  me  with  their  sweot  blue  eyes. 
And  it  seems  t<5  me  out  of  the  dreary  night, 
I  am  going  up  to  the  world  of  light. 
And  away  from  the  hunger  and  storms  so 

wild — 
I  am  sure  I  shall  then  be  somebody's  child. 


THE  GOLDEN  CITY. 


JOHN    BUNYAN. 


W  just  as  the  gates  were  opened  to  let  in  the  men,  I  looked  in  after 

g-i-      them,  and  behold  the  city  shone  like  the  sun ;  the  streets,  also 

•    ♦     were  paved  with  gold,  and  in  them  walked  many  men  with  crowns 

on  their  heads,  palms  in  their  hands,  and  golden  harps,  to  sing 

praises  withal. 

There  were  aJso  of  them  that  had  wings,  and  they  answered  one 
another  without  intermission,  saying,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  the  Lord."  And 
after  that  they  shut  up  the  gates ;  which  when  I  had  seen,  I  wished  myself 
among  them. 

Now,  while  I  was  gazing  upon  all  these  things,  I  turned  my  head  to 
look  back,  and  saw  Ignorance  coming  up  to  the  river  side ;  but  he  soon 
got  over,  and  that  without  half  the  difficulty  which  the  other  two  men 
met  with.  For  it  happened  that  there  was  then  in  that  place  one  Vain- 
Hope,  a  ferryman,  that  with  his  boat  helped  him  over ;  so  he,  as  the  other, 
I  saw,  did  ascend  the  hill,  to  come  up  to  the  gate,  only  he  came  alone ; 
neither  did  any  man  meet  him  with  the  least  encouragement.  When  he  was 
coming  up  to  the  gate,  he  looked  up  to  the  writing  that  was  above,  and  then 
began  to  knock,  supposing  that  entrance  should  have  been  quickly  admin- 
istered to  him :  but  he  was  asked  by  the  men  that  looked  over  the  top  of 
the  gate,  "  Whence  come  you,  and  what  would  you  have  ?"  .  .  He  answered, 
"  I  have  eat  and  drank  in  the  presence  of  the  King,  and  he  has  taught  la 
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oar  streets."  Then  they  asked  for  hie  certificate,  that  they  might  go  in 
and  show  it  to  the  King ;  so  he  fumbled  in  his  bosom  for  one,  and  found 
none.  Then  said  they,  "  You  have  none!"  but  the  man  answered  never  a 
word.  So  they  told  the  King,  but  he  wnuld  not  come  down  to  see  him, 
but  commanded  the  two  shining  ones  that  conducted  Cbriatian  and  Hope 
ful  to  the  city  to  go  out  and  take  Ignorance,  and  bind  him  hand  and  foot 
and  have  him  away.  Theu  they  took  him  up  ami  oirried  him  through  the 
air  to  the  door  that  I  saw  on  the  aide  of  the  hill,  and  put  him  in  there. 
Then  I  saw  that  there  Was  a  way  to  hell,  even  from  the  gales  of  heaven, 
as  well  as  from  the  City  of  Destruction.    "  So  I  awoke.     It  was  a  dream.' 


THE  SONG  OF  TSE  FORGE. 


||LAIIG,  cluig!  the  munive  anvili  ring; 
I  Clang,   clang!    s    hnndTed    hammerB 

Like  the  thnnder-rallle  of  a  tmpic  sky. 

mighty  blows  atiU  multiply. — 
Clang,  clang! 
,  Say,  brolhnra  of  the  dniiky  brow. 
What  are  your  atroof;  amu  forging  now? 

Clang,  clang '. — we  forge  the  coulter  now, — 
The  coul(«r  o!  the  kindly  plough. 
Sweet  Mary  mother,  blens  our  toil ! 
May  itfl  broad  furrow  still  onbind 
To  genial  rains,  lo  eun  and  wind, 
Tht  mo«t  baaignant  loil ! 


Clang,  clang ! — "ur  cooller'n  connie  shall  be 
On  many  a  swei't  and  sheltered  lea. 
By  many  a  strpamlet's  silver  tide; 
Amidpt  the  woe  of  morning  hirde. 
Amidst  the  low  of  sauntering  herds, 

!  Amidst  soft  breen'".  which  do  stray 
Through  woodbine  hedges  and  sweet  May, 

{  Along  the  green  hill's  side. 

I  Wh^n  regal  Autumn's  bounteous  tiaod 
With  wide-spread  glory  clothes  the  land,— 
When  to  thp  valipys,  from  the  brow 

I  01  each  resplendent  slop?,  is  rolled 
A  ruddy  sea  of  living  gold, — 

I  We  bless,  we  bless  the  plough. 
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Clang,  clang ! — again,  my  matxjs,  what  grows 
Beneath  the  hammer's  potent  blows? 
Clink,  clank ! — we  forge  the  giant  chain, 
Which  bears  the  gallant  vesAel's  strain 
Midst  stormy  winds  and  adverse  tides* ; 
^wcured  by  this,  the  good  phip  braves 
rhe  rocky  roadstead,  and  the  waves 
Which  thunder  on  her  sides. 

Aniioug  no  more,  the  merchant  sees 
The  mist  drive  dark  before  the  breeze, 
The  storm-cloud  on  the  hill ;        ' 
Calmly  he  rests, — though  far  away. 
In  boisterous  climes,  his  vessel  lay, — 
Reliant  on  our  skill. 

^y  on  what  sands  those  links  shall  sleep, 
Fathoms  beneath  the  solemn  deep  ? 
%  Afric's  pestilential  shore ; 
By  many  an  iceberg,  lone  and  hoar ; 
By  many  a  balmy  western  isle, 
"••king  in  spring's  perpetual  smile ; 
By  stormy  Labrador. 

°^y,  flhall  they  feel  the  vessel  reel. 

When  to  the  battery's  doa«Jly  peal 

A^he  crashing  broadside  makes  reply ; 

Qr  else,  as  at  the  glorious  Nile, 

-Hold  grappling  ships,  that  strive  the  while 

**or  death  or  victory  ? 


I 


Hurrah'  —  cling,  clang! — once  more,  what 
glows, 

Bark  brothers  of  the  forge,  beneath 
The  iron  tempest  of  your  blows, 

The  furnace's  red  breath  ? 

Clang,  clang ! — a  burning  torrent,  clear 
And  brilliant  of  bright  sparks,  is  poured 

Around,  and  up  in  the  dusky  air. 
As  our  hammers  forge  the  sword. 

The  sword  ! — a  name  of  dread !  yet  when 
Upon  the  freeman's  thigh  'tis  bound, — 
While  for  l)ii«  altar  and  his  heartli, 
While  for  tho  land  that  pave  him  birth. 
The  war-drums  roll,  the  trumpets  sound, — 
How  sacred  is  it  then ! 

Whenever  for  the  truth  and  right 
It  fla^^hes  in  the  van  of  fight, — 
Whether  in  some  wild  mountain  pass. 
As  that  where  fell  Leonidas ; 
Or  on  some  sterile  plain  and  stern, 
A  Marston  or  a  Bannorkburn  ; 
Or  amidst  crags  and  bursting  rills, 
The  Switzer's  Alps,  gray  Tyrol's  hills; 
Or  as,  when  sunk  the  Armada's  pride, 
It  gleams  above  tlie  slormy  tide, — 
Still,  still,  whone'er  the  battle  word 
Is  liberty,  when  men  do  stand 
For  justice  and  their  native  land, — 
Then  Heaven  ble^ss  the  sword  1 


DA  VID'S  LAMENT  FOR  ABSALOM. 


N.   P. 

HE  waters  slept     Night's  silvery  veil 
hung  low 
^  On  Jordan's  bosom,  and  the  eddies 
curled 
Their  glassy  rings  beneath  it,  like 

the  still, 
Unbroken  beating  of  the  sleeper's 
pulse. 
The  reeds  bent  down  the  stream :  the  willow 

leaves 
With  a  soft  cheek  upon  the  lulling  tide. 
Forgot  the  lifting  winds  ;  and  the  long  stems 


WILLIS. 


Whose  flowers  the  water,  like  a  gentle  nurs« 
Bears  on  its  bosom,  quietly  gave  way, 
And  leaned,  in  graceful  attitude,  to  rest. 
■  How  strikingly  the  course  of  nature  tells 
By  its  light  heed  of  human  suffering, 
Tliat  it  was  fa'ihioned  for  a  happier  world 

King  David's  limbs  were  weary.    He  hau 
fled 
From  £ar  Jerusalem  :  and  now  he  stood 
With  his  faint  people,  for  a  little  space, 
Upon  the  shore  of  Jordan     The  light  wind 
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Of  morn  was  stirring,  and  he  bared  his  brow, 
To  its  refreshing  breath ;  for  he  had  worn 
The  mourner's  covering,  and  had  not  felt 
lliat  ho  could  see  his  people  until  now. 
They  gathered  round  him  on  the  fresh  green 

bank 
And  spoke  their  kindly  words :  and  as  the 

sun 
Rose  up  in  heaven,  he  knelt  among  them, 

there, 
And  bowed  his  head  upon  his  hands  to  pray. 
Oh !  when  the  heart  is  full, — when   bitter 

thoughts 
Come  crowding  thickly  up  for  utterance, 
And  the  poor  common  words  of  courtesy, 
Are  such  a  very  mocker}* — how  much 
The  bursting  heart  may  pour  itself  in  prayer  I 
He  prayed  for  Israel :  and  his  voice  went  up 
Strongly  and  fervently.    He  prayed  for  those. 
Whose   love  had   been   his  shield:  and  his 

de».'p  tones 
Grew  tremulous.     But,  oh !  for  Absalom, — 
For  his  estranged,  misguided  Absalom, — 
The  proud  bright  being  who  had  burst  away 
In  all  his  princely  beauty,  to  defy 
The  heart  that  cherished  him — for  him  he 

pourtMl 
In  agony  that  would  not  be  controlled 
Strong  supplication,  and  forgave  him  there, 
Before  his  God,  for  his  deep  sinfulness. 


The  pall  was  settled.     He  who  slept  beneath 
Was  straightened  for  the  grave :  and  as  the 

folds 
Bank  to  the  still  proportions,  thoy  betrayed 
The  matchless  symmetry  of  Absalom. 
His  hair  was  yet  unshorn,  and  silken  curls 

Were    floating    round    the  tassels   as   they  ' 

Bwaye<l 
To  the  admitted  air,  as  glossy  now 
As  when,  in  hours  of  gentle  dalliance,  bathing 
The  snowy  fingers  of  Judea's  girls. 
His  helm  was  at  his  feet :  his  banner  soiled 
With  trailing  through  Jerusalem,  was  laid, 
Reversed,  beside  him  ;  and  the  jeweled  hilt 
Whose  diamonds  lit  the  passage  of  his  blade, 
Rested  like  mockery  on  his  covered  brow. 
The  soldiers  of  the  king  trod  to  and  fro, 


Clad  in  the  garb  of  battle ;  and  their  chie(^ 
The  mighty  Joab,  stood  beside  the  bier, 
And  gazed  upon  the  dark  pail  stead^tly, 
As  if  he  feared  the  slumberer  might  stir. 
A  slow  step  startled  him.     He  grasped  hu 

blade 
As  if  a  trumpet  rang  :  but  the  bent  form 
Of  David  entered,  and  he  gave  command 
In  a  low  tone  to  his  few  followers, 
And  left  him  with  his  dead.     The  King  stood 

still 
Till  the  last  echo  died  :  then,  throwing  oflf 
The  sackcloth  from  his  brow,  and  laying  baci 
The  pall  from  the  still  features  of  his  child. 
He  bowed  his  head  upon  him,  and  broke  fortl 
In  the  resistless  eloquence  of  woe : 

"Alas!  my  noble  boy  I  that  thou  shouldV 
die, — 
Thou  who  wert  made  so  beautifully  fair ! 
Til  at  di-ath  should  settle  in  thy  glorious  eye 
And  leave  his  stillness  in  this  -clusterinj 
hair — 
How  could  ho  mark  thee  for  the  silent  tomb 
My  proud  boy,  Absalom ! 

"  Cold  is  thy  brow,  my  son !  and  I  am  chill 
As  to  my  bosom  I  have  tried  to  press  thee— 
How  was  I  wont  to  feel  my  pulses  thrill, 
Like  a  rich  harp  string,  yearning  to  cares 
thee — 
And  hoar  thy  sweet  *  My  father*  from  thes* 
dumb 
And  cold  lips,  Absalom ! 

•*  The  grave  hath  won  thee.     I  shall  hear  th< 
gu.slr 
Of  miu'ic,  and  the  voices  of  the  young : 
And  life  will  pa.ss  me  in  the  mantling  blush 
And  the  dark  tresses  to  the  soft  windf 
flung,— 
But  thou  no  more  with  thy  sweet  voice  shal' 
come 
To  meet  me,  Absalom  ! 

"  And,  oh  I  whon  I  am  stricken,  and  my  hear 
Like   a   brui^ied   reed,   is    waiting   to    b< 
broken, 
How  will  its  love  for  thee,  as  I  depart, 
Yearn  for  thine  car  to  drink  its  last  dee] 
token  ! 
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It  were  so  sweet,  amid   death's   gathering  .  May  Ood  have  called  thee,  like  a  wanderer 


gloom. 
To  see  thee,  Ahsalom  I 

"  And  now  farewell.     Tis  hard  to  give  thee 
up 


home, 
My  lost  boy,  Absalom !" 

He  covered  up  his  face,  and  bowed  himself 
A  moment  on  his  child  ;  then  giving  him 


With  death  so  like  a  gentle  slumber  on  '  A  look  of  melting  tenderneas,  he  clasped 
thee;  HiB  hands  convulsively,  as  if  in  prayer: 

And  thy  dark  sin — oh  !    I  could  drink  the     And  as  if  strength  were  given  him  of  God, 
cup  Ho  rose  up  calmly  and  composed  the  pall 

If  from  this  woe  its  bitterness  had  won      Firmly  and  decently, — and  left  him  there, 
thee.  As  if  his  rest  had  been  a  breathing  sleep. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  MY  CHRISTMAS  TREE. 


CHARLES   DICKENS. 


HAVE  been  looking  on,  this  evening,  at  a  merry  company  of  children 
assembled  round  that  {)rotty  German  toy,  a  Christmas  tree. 

Being  now  at  homo  again,  and  alone,  the  only  person  in  the  house 
awake,  my  thoughts  are  drawn  back,  by  a  fascination  which  I  do 
not  care  to  resist,  to  my  own  childhood.  Straight  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  cramped  in  the  freedom  of  its  growth  by  no  encircling  walls 
or  soon-reached  ceiling,  a  shadowy  tree  arises ;  and,  looking  up  into  the 
dreamy  brightness  of  its  top, — for  I  observe  in  this  tree  the  singular 
property  that  it  appears  to  grow  downward  towards  the  earth, — I  look 
into  my  youngest  Christmas  recollections. 

All  toys  at  first  I  find.  But  upon  the  branches  of  the  tree  lower 
down,  how  thick  the  books  begin  to  hang !  Thin  books,  in  themselves,  at 
first,  but  many  of  them,  with  deliciously  smooth  covers  of  bright  red  or 
green.    What  fat  black  letters  to  begin  with ! 

"  A  was  an  archer,  and  shot  at  a  frog."  Of  course  he  was.  He  was 
^  apple-pie  also,  and  there  he  is !  He  was  a  good  many  things  in  his 
time,  was  A,  and  so  were  most  of  his  friends,  except  X,  who  had  so  little 
versatility  that  I  never  knew  him  to  get  beyond  Xerxes  or  Xantippe :  like 
Y,  who  was  always  confined  to  a  yacht  or  a  yew-tree ;  and  Z,  condemned 
forever  to  be  a  zebra  or  a  zany. 

But  now  the  very  tree  itself  changes,  and  becomes  a  bean-stalk, — the 

^nrelous  bean-stalk  by  which  Jack   climbed  up  to  the  giant's  house. 

Jack, — ^how  noble,  with  his  sword  of  sharpness  and  his  shoes  of  swiftness ! 

Good  for  Christmas-time  is  the  ruddy  color  of  the  cloak  in  which  the 
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tree  making  a  forest  of  itself  for  her  to  trip  through  with  her  basket, 
Little  Red  Riding-Hood  comes  to  me  one  Christmas  eve,  to  give  me  infor- 
mation of  the  cruelty  and  treachery  of  that  dissembling  wolf  who  ate  her 
grandmother,  without  making  any  impression  on  his  appetite,  and  then  ate 
her,  after  making  that  ferocious  joke  about  his  teeth.  She  was  my  first 
love.  I  felt  that  if  I  could  have  married  Little  Red  Riding-Hood  I  should 
have  known  perfect  bliss.  But  it  was  not  to  be,  and  there  was  nothing  for 
it  but  to  look  out  the  wolf  in  the  Noah's  Ark  there,  and  put  him  late  in 
the  procession,  on  the  table,  as  a  monster  who  was  to  be  degraded. 

Oh,  the  wonderful  Noah's  Ark !  It  was  not  found  seaworthy  when 
put  in  a  washing-tub,  and  the  animals  were  crammed  in  at  the  roof,  and 
needed  to  have  their  legs  well  shaken  down  before  they  could  be  got  in 
even  there ;  and  then  ten  to  one  but  thoy  began  to  tumble  out  at  the  door, 
which  was  but  imperfectly  listened  with  a  wire  latch ;  but  what  was  that 
against  it  ? 

Consider  the  noble  fly,  a  size  or  two  smaller  than  the  elephant ;  the 
lady-bird,  the  butterfly, — all  triumphs  of  art !  consider  the  goose,  whose 
feet  were  so  small,  and  whose  balance  was  so  indifferent  that  he  usually 
tumbled  forward  and  knocked  down  all  the  animal  creation  !  consider  Noah 
and  his  family,  like  idiotic  tobacco-stoppers  ;  and  how  the  leopard  stuck  to 
warm  little  fingers  ;  and  how  the  tails  of  the  larger  animals  used  gradually 
to  resolve  themselves  into  frayed  bits  of  string. 

Hush  !  Again  a  forest,  and  somebody  up  in  a  tree, — not  Robin  Hood, 
not  Valentine,  not  the  Yellow  Dwarf, — I  have  passed  him  and  all  Mother 
Bunch  s  wonders  without  mention, — but  an  Eastern  King  with  a  glittering 
scimitar  and  turban.     It  is  the  sotting  in  of  the  bright  Arabian  Nights. 

Oh,  now  all  common  things  l)3ComQ  uncommon  and  enchanted  to 
me !  All  lamps  are  wonderful !  all  rings  arc  talismans !  Common  flower- 
pots are  full  of  treasure,  with  a  little  earth  scattered  on  the  top  ;  trees  are 
for  Ali  Baba  to  hide  in ;  beefsteaks  are  to  throw  down  into  the  Valley  o< 
Diamonds,  that  the  precious  stones  may  stick  to  them,  and  be  carried  by 
the  eagles  to  their  nests,  whence  the  traders,  with  loud  cries,  will  scare 
them.  All  the  dates  imported  come  from  the  same  tree  as  that  unlucky 
one  with  whoso  shell  the  merchant  knocked  out  the  eye  of  the  genii's 
invisible  son.  All  olives  are  of  the  same  stock  of  that  fresh  fruit,  con- 
cerning which  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  overheard  the  boy  conduct 
the  fictitious  trial  of  the  fraudulent  olive-merchant.  Yes,  on  every  object 
that  I  recognize  among  the  upper  branches  of  my  Christmas  tree  I  see 
this  fairy  light  I 

But  hark  !  the  Waits  are  playing,  and  they  break  my  childish  sleep  1 
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What  images  do  I  associate  with  the  Christmas  music  as  I  see  them  set 
forth  on  the  Christmas  tree !  Known  before  all  the  others,  keeping  far  apart 
from  all  the  others,  they  gather  round  my  little  bed.  An  angel,  speaking 
to  a  group  of  shepherds  in  a  field ;  some  travelers,  with  eyes  uplifted,  fol- 
lowing a  star ;  a  baby  in  a  manger ;  a  child  in  a  spacious  temple,  talking 
with  grave  men :  a  solemn  figure  with  a  mild  and  beautiful  face,  raising  a 
dead  girl  by  the  hand ;  again,  near  a  city  gate,  calling  back  the  son  of  a 
widow  on  his  bier,  to  life ;  a  crowd  of  people  looking  through  the  opened 
roof  of  a  chamber  where  he  sits,  and  letting  down  a  sick  person  on  a  bed, 
with  ropes;  the  same,  in  a  tempest,  walking  on  the  waters;  in  a  ship, 
again,  on  a  sea-shore,  teaching  a  great  multitude ;  again,  with  a  child  upon 
his  knees,  and  other  children  around ;  again,  restoring  sight  to  the  blind, 
speech  to  the  dumb,  hearing  to  the  deaf,  health  to  the  sick,  strength  to  the 
lame,  knowledge  to  the  ignorant ;  again,  dying  upon  a  cross,  watched  by 
armed  soldiers,  a  darkness  coming  on,  the  earth  beginning  to  shake,  and 
only  one  voice  heard,  "  Forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do !" 

Encircled  by  the  social  thoughts  of  Christmas  time,  still  let  the 
benignant  figure  of  my  childhood  stand  unchanged !  In  every  cheerful 
image  and  suggestion  that  the  season  brings,  may  the  bright  star  that 
rested  above  the  poor  roof  be  the  star  of  all  the  Christian  world  ! 

A  moment's  pause,  0  vanishing  tree,  of  which  the  lower  boughs  are 
dark  to  me  yet,  and  let  me  look  once  more.  I  know  there  are  blank  spaces 
on  thy  branches,  where  eyes  that  I  have  loved  have  shone  and  smiled,  from 
which  they  are  departed.  But,  far  above,  I  see  the  Raiser  of  the  dead  girl 
and  the  widow's  son, — and  God  is  good ! 
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low  sweet  the  chime  of  the  Sabbath  '  "  This  ia  the  church  not  built  on  sands. 
beUs  !  Emblem  of  one  not  built  with  hands  ; 

Its  forms  and  sacred  rights  revere, 
Come  worship  hero  !  come  worship  here ! 
In  rituals  and  faith  excel !" 
Chimed  out  the  Episcopalian  bell. 


Each  one  its  creed  in  music  tells, 
In  tones  that  float  upon  the  air, 
As  soft  as  song,  as  pure  as  prayer ; 
I    And  I  will  put  in  simple  rhyme 
T    The  language  of  the  golden  chime ; 

My  happy  heart  with  rapture  swells 
Responsive  to  the  bells,  sweet  bells. 

"In  deeds  of  love  excel !  excel !" 
Chimed  oat  from  ivied  towers  a  bell ; 
21 


••  Oh  heed  the  ancient  landmarks  well!" 
In  solemn  tones  exclaimed  a  bell ; 
■'  No  progress  made  by  mortal  man 
Can  change  the  just  eternal  plan  : 
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Witli  Ck>d  there  can  be  nothing  new  ; 
Ignore  the  fftlee,  ambr&ce  tbs  trae, 
While  all  uweUt  ijwelll  UweUt" 
Fealed  out  the  good  old  Dntch  church  bell. 

"  Te  poriffing  iiaiAit  nrell !" 
In  msllow  tones  rang  oat  a  bell ; 
"  Thongh  iaith  alone  in  ChiiBt  cao  eave, 
Man  moet  be  plunged  beneath  the  nave, 
To  show  the  world  nnfaltehng  faith 
In  what  the  eacrad  ecriptnre  saith : 
0  Bwell  I  ye  riging  waters,  iwell  1" 
Pealed  out  the  clear-toned  Baptist  bell. 


"  Not  faith  alone,  bnt  works  ns  well, 
Mont  test  the  son) !"  said  a  soft  bell ; 
"Come  hero  and  cast  aside  your  load. 
And  work  your  way  along  the  road, 
Wilh  fcith  in  God,  and  faith  in  man. 
And  hope  in  Christ,  where  hope  began  : 
Do  well '.  do  well  !  do  well !  do  well ;" 
Rang  ont  the  Unitarian  bell. 

•' Farewell!  farewell!  base  world,  farewell  1" 
In  touching  tones  exclaimed  a  hell ; 
"  Life  is  a  boon,  to  mortals  given, 
To  fit  the  Bonl  for  bliss  in  heaven ; 
Do  not  invoke  the  avenging  rod. 
Come  here  and  learn  the  way  to  Ood  ; 
Say  to  the  world  farewell !  farewell !" 
Pealed  forth  the  Presbyterian  bell. 


etein 


e  tell  r 


"  To  all  the  truth  w 
Shouted  Id  ecstaciea  a  bell ; 
"Come  all  ye  weary  wanderers,  see 
Our  Lord  has  made  salvation  free! 


Repent,  believe,  have  (aith,  and  then 
Be  saved,  and  praise  the  Lord,  Amen  I 
Salvation's  free,  we  toll  I  we  tell !" 
Shouted  the  Methodistic  bell. 

"  Id  aftor  life  there  is  no  hell !" 
Id  rapturee  rang  a  cheerful  bell : 
"  Look  up  to  heaven  Ihis  holy  day. 
Where  angels  wait  to  lead  the  way ; 
There  are  no  fires,  no  fiends  to  blight 
The  fotura  life  ;  be  just  and  nght. 


fo  hell ! 


>  hell ! 


DheUr 


3  hell!" 


Rang  ont  the  Univeisalist  belt. 

"  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  heeded  well 

My  cheerful  voice,"  pealed  forth  a  bell; 

"  Ho  fettors  here  to  clog  the  soul ; 

No  arbitrary  creeds  control 

The  free  heart  and  progree^ve  mind, 

That  leave  the  dusty  past  behind. 

Speed  well,  speed   well,   speed   well,  ape 

Pealed  out  the  ludependeot  bell. 

"  No  pope,  no  pope,  to  doom  to  hell !" 
The  Protestant  rang  ont  a  bell ; 
"Great  Luther  left  his  fiery  teal 
Within  the  hearts  that  truly  feel 
That  loyalty  to  God  will  be 
The  fealty  that  makes  man  free. 
No  images  where  incense  fell !" 
i  Rang  out  old  Martio  Luther's  bell. 

I  "  All  hail,  ye  saints  in  heaven  that  dwell 
■  Close  by  the  cross !"  exclaimed  a  bell ; 
I  "  Lean  o'er  the  bittlementa  of  bliss. 
'  And  deign  to  bless  a  world  like  this ; 
I  Let  mortals  kneel  before  this  sbrine — 
I  Adore  the  water  and  the  wiae  1 
I  All  bail  ye  saints,  the  choms  swell '." 
I  Cliimcd  in  the  Roman  Catholic  betL 

I  "  Ye  workers  who  have  toiled  so  well, 
I  To  pave  the  race !"  soid  a  sweet  bell ; 
!  "  With  pledge,  and  badge,  and  banner,  coi 
'  E.ich  brave  heart  beating  like  a  drum ; 
I  Be  royal  men  of  noble  deeds, 
1  For  hvt  is  holier  than  creeds; 

Drink  from  the  well,  the  well,  the  well'" 
1  In  rapture  rang  the  Temperance  bell. 


HANS  AND  FBITZ. 


MAJ^S  A^'D  FRITZ. 


CEABLES   F.   ADAU3. 

AN3  HDil  Fritz  were  two  Di-utscbora  !  Ilaaa  parchusod  &  horse  of  a  neighbor  one 
who  lived  aide  by  sidp.  !  day, 

from   llie  world,  itii  deceit     And,  tacking  a  part  of  the   Qtld, — aa  they 


With  their   pretzels   and   beer   the  i  Mode  a  ca,]l  upon  Fritz  to  solicit  s  loan 
spare  moiaante  vikik  F^nl, 
And  the  fruits  of  their  lubor  were 
and  co&tant. 


To  help  him  to  pay  for  his  beautiful  ri 


1  Friti  kindly  consented  the  money  to  lend, 
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And  gave  the  required  amount  to  bis  friend ; 
Remarking, — ^his    own  simple    language  to 

quote, — 
"  Berhaps  it  vas  bedder  ve  make  ub  a  note." 

The  note  was  drawn  up  in  their  primitive 
way,— 

"I  Hans,  getfl  from  Fritz  feeftj  tollars  to- 
day ;" 

When  the  question  arose,  the  note  being  made, 

'*  Vich  von  holds  dot  baper  until  it  vas  baid  ?'* 

**  You  geeps  dot,"  says  Fritz,  "nnd  den  you 

vill  know 
You  owes  me  dot  money."   Says  Hans,  "  Dot 

ish  so : 
Dot  makes  me  remempers  I  haf  dot  to  bay, 


Und  I  prings  you  der  note  und  der  n 
some  day." 

A  month  had  expired,  when  Hans,  as  a| 
Paid  back  the  amount,  and  from  debt  h 

freed. 
Says  Fritz,  "  Now  dot  settles  us."     Hai 

plies,  **  Yaw : 
Now  wh(T  dakes  dot  baper   accordiuj 

law  ?" 

"I  geeps  dot  now,  aind't  it?"    says  ! 

•*  den  you  see, 
I  alvays  remempers  you  paid  dot  to  me 
Says  Hans,  "  Dot  ish  so :  it  vas  now  sh 

blain. 
Dot  I  knows  vot  to  do  ven  I  porrows  a^ 


KORNERS  SWORD  SONG. 


Completed  one  hour  before  he  fell  on  the  battle-field,  August  26,  1813. 


|WORD  at  my  left  side  gleaming ! 
Why  is  thy  keen  glance,  beaming, 
So  fondly  bent  on  mine  ? 
I  love  that  smile  of  thine  ! 

Hurrah! 

"  Borne  by  a  trooper  daring. 
My  looks  his  fire  glance  wearing, 
I  arm  a  freeman's  hand : 
This  well  delights  thy  band  ! 

Hurrah !" 


Ay,  good  sword,  free  I  wear  thee  ; 

And,  true  heart's  love,  I  bear  thee, 
Betrothed  one,  at  my  side, 
As  mv  dear,  chosen  bride ! 

Hurrah ! 

•'  To  thee  till  death  united. 
Thy  steel's  bright  life  is  plighted ; 
Ah.  were  mv  love  but  tried  I 
When  wilt  thou  wed  thy  bride  ? 

Hurrah ! " 

The  tempest's  festal  warning 
Shall  hail  our  bridal  morning ; 


When  loud  the  cannon  chide, 
Then  clasp  I  my  loved  bride ! 

Hurrah ! 

"  0  joy,  when  thine  arms  hold  me ! 

I  pine  until  they  fold  me. 

Come  to  me !  bridegroom,  come  I 
Thine  is  my  maiden  bloom. 

Hurrah !" 

Why,  in  thy  sheath  upspringing, 
Thou  wild,  dear  oteel,  art  ringing? 

Why  clanging  with  delight. 

So  eager  for  the  fight  ? 

Hurrah ! 

"  Well  may  thy  scabbard  rattle  ; 

Trooper,  I  pant  for  battle ; 
Right  eager  for  the  fight, 
I  clang  with  wild  delight. 

Hurrah !" 

Why  thus,  my  love,  forth  creeping? 

Stay  in  thy  chamber,  sleeping ; 

Wait  still,  in  the  narrow  room , 
Soon  for  my  bride  I  come. 

Hurrah! 
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"  Reap  me  not  longer  pining  1 

God  plights  your  bride  in  the  light  1 

0  for  lovo'g  garden  shiniag 

Horiah! 

With  rosee  bleeding  red, 

And  blooming  with  tha  dead  I 

Then  press  with  warm  carewes. 

Hurrah!" 

Close  lips  and  bridal  kisses. 

Your  steel ;— cursed  be  hie  head 

Come  from  thy  sheath,  then,  treasure ! 

Who  (aiU  tha  bride  he  wed! 

Thoo  trooper'a  true  eye-pleasure  1 

Hurrah! 

Come  forth,  my  good  sword,  come 

^^^^^^ 

Enter  thy  father-home! 

.^^^^WM^K. 

Hurrah! 

jjtBr^^^^ 

■■  Hat  iu  the  free  air  glancing. 

J^Ql^^g^X 

How  bravo  thia  bridal  doDcing ! 

^^^^^^nm^^^v^K 

How,  in  the  Btin'e  glad  beams ! 

J^BBI^^^jcBSSmi 

Bride  like,  thy  bright  st^el  gleams ! 

^BHw^hSbP^'^^b 

Hurrah  1" 

H^B^^^^^B 

Come  on,  ye  German  horsemen  ! 

^^S^i^^^^ 

Come  on,  ye  valiant  Norsomen  ! 

^H^^^^^^B^ 

Swells  not  your  hearts'  warm  tide  7 

^^^^f^^^^^ 

Gup  each  in  hand  hi«  bride  1 

Hurrah  1 

Now  till  your  swords  flash,  flinging 

Clear  sparka  forth,  wave  them  singing. 

Once  at  your  left  side  sleeping, 

Day  dawns  for  bridal  pride ; 

Scarce  her  veiled  glance  forth  peeping, 

Hurrah,  thou  iron  bride  1 

Now  wadded  with  your  right. 

Hurrah! 

SCHOOLING  A  HUSBAND. 


aoBRS.  CENTEE  was  jealous.  She  was  one  of  those  discontented 
X^R  womea  who  are  never  satisfied  unless  something  goes  wrong. 
y^*  Wheo  the  sky  is  bright  and  pleasant  they  are  annoyed  because 
4  there  is  nothing  to  grumble  at.     The  trouble  is  not  with  the  out- 

I  ward  world,  but  with  the  heart,  the  mind :  and  every  one  who 

I  wishes  to  grumble  will  find  a  subject. 

Mrs,  Centre  was  jealous.  Her  husband  was  a  very  good  sort  or 
person,  though  he  probably  had  his  peculiaritiee.  At  any  rate,  he  had  a 
cotwin,  whose  name  was  Sophia  Smithers,  and  who  was  very  pretty,  very 
intelligent,  and  very  amiable  and  kind-hearted.  I  dare  say  he  occasionally 
made  her  a  social  call,  to  which  bis  wife  solemnly  and  seriously  objected, 
for  the  reason  that  Sopliia  wiis  pretty,  intelligent,  amiable,  and  kind- 
hearted.     These  were  the  sum  total  of  her  sins. 

Centre  and  his  wife  boarded  at  a  private  establishment  at  the  South 
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end  of  Boston.  At  the  same  house  also  boarded  Centre's  particular,  inti- 
mate, and  confidential  friend,  Wallis,  with  his  wife.  Their  rooms  might 
almost  be  said  to  be  common  ground,  for  the  two  men  and  the  two  women 
were  constantly  together. 

Wallis  could  not  help  observing  that  Mrs.  Centre  watched  her  husband 
very  closely,  and  Centre  at  last  confessed  that  there  had  been  some 
difficulty.  So  they  talked  the  matter  over  together,  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  very  stupid  for  any  one  to  be  jealous,  most  of  all  for 
Mrs.  Centre  to  be  jealous.  What  they  did  I  don't  know,  but  one  evening 
Centre  entered  the  room,  and  found  Mrs.  Wallis  there. 

"My  dear,  I  am  obliged  to  go  out  a  few  moments  to  call  upon  a 
friend,"  said  Centre. 

"  To  call  upon  a  friend !"  sneered  Mrs.  Centre. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  I  shall  be  back  presently ;"  and  Mr.  Centre  left  the  room. 

"  The  old  story,"  said  she,  when  he  had  gone. 

'*  If  it  was  my  husband  I  would  follow  him,"  said  Mrs.  Wallis. 

'*  I  will !"  and  she  immediately  put  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl.  "  So- 
phia Smithers  lives  very  near,  and  I  am  sure  he  is  going  there." 

Centre  had  gone  up  stairs  to  put  on  his  hat  and  overcoat,  and  in  a 
moment  she  saw  him  on  the  stairs.  She  could  not  mistake  him,  for  there 
was  no  other  gentleman  in  the  house  who  wore  such  a  peculiarly  shaped 
Kossuth  as  he  wore. 

He  passed  out,  and  Mrs.  Centre  passed  out  after  him.     She  followed 

the  queer  shaped  Kossuth  of  her  husband,  and  it  led  her  to  C Street, 

where  she  had  suspected  it  would  lead  her.  And  further,  it  led  her  to  the 
house  of  Smithers,  the  father  of  Sophia,  where  she  suspected  also  it  would 
lead  her. 

Mrs.  Centre  was  very  unhappy.  Her  husband  had  ceased  to  love  her; 
he  loved  another;  he  loved  Sophia  Smithers.  She  could  have  torn  the 
pretty,  intelligent,  amiable,  and  kind-hearted  cousin  of  her  husband  in 
pieces  at  that  moment ;  but  she  had  the  fortitude  to  curb  her  belligerent 
tendencies,  and  ring  the  door-bell. 

She  was  shown  into  the  sitting-room,  where  the  beautiful  girl  of  many 
virtues  was  engaged  in  sewing. 

"  Is  my  husband  here  ?"  she  demanded. 

"  Mr.  Centre  ?  Bless  you,  no  I     He  hasn't  been  here  for  a  month." 

Gracious!  What  a  whopper  !  Was  it  true  that  she  whose  multitudi- 
nous qualities  had  been  so  often  rehearsed  to  her  could  tell  a  lie  ?  Hadn't  she 
seen  the  peculiar  Kossuth  of  her  husband  enter  that  door?  Hadn't  she 
followed  that  unmistakable  hat  to  the  house  ? 
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She  was  amazed  at  the  coolness  of  her  husband's  Mr  cousin.  Before, 
fihe  had  believed  it  was  only  a  flirtation.  Now,  she  was  sure  it  was  some- 
thing infinitely  worse,  and  she  thought  about  a  divorce,  or  at  least  a  separa- 
tion. 

She  was  astounded,  and  asked  no  more  questions.     Did  the  guilty  pair 
hope  to  deceive  her — her,  the  argus-eyed  wife?    She  had  some  shrewd- 
ness, and  she  had  the  cunning  to  conceal  her  purpose  by  refraining  from, 
any  appearance  of  distrust.     After  a  few  words  upon  commonplace  topics, . 
she  took  her  leave. 

When  she  reached  the  sidewalk,  there  she  planted  herself,  determined . 
to  wait  till  Centre  came  out.     For  more  than  an  hour  she  stood  there, 
nursing  the  yellow  demon  of  jealousy.     He  came  not.     While  she,  the  true,, 
faithful,  and  legal  wife  of  Centre,  was  waiting  on  the  cold  pavement,, 
shivering  in  the  cold  blast  of  autumn,  he  was  folded  in  the  arms  of  the 
black-hearted  Sophia,  before  a  comfortable  coal-fire. 

She  was  catching  her  death  a-cold.  What  did  he  care — the  brute ! 
He  was  bestowing  his  afiections  upon  her  who  had  no  legal  right  to  them. 
The  wind  blew,  and  it  began  to  rain.  She  could  stand  it  no  longer. 
She  should  die  before  she  got  the  divorce,  and  that  was  just  what  the 
inhuman  Centre  would  wish  her  to  do.  She  must  preserve  her  precious 
life  for  the  present,  and  she  reluctantly  concluded  to  go  home.  Centre  had 
not  come  out,  and  it  required  a  struggle  for  her  to  forego  the  exposure  of 
the  nefarious  scheme. 

She  rushed  into  the  house, — into  her  room.  Mrs.  Wallis  was  there 
8tiU,  Throwing  herself  upon  the  sofa,  she  wept  like  a  great  baby.  Her 
friend  tried  to  comfort  her,  but  she  was  firmly  resolved  not  to  be  comforted. 
In  vain  Mrs.  Wallis  tried  to  assure  her  of  the  fidelity  of  her  husband.  She 
would  not  listen  to  the  words.  But  while  she  was  thus  weeping,  Mr. 
Centre  entered  the  room,  looking  just  as  though  nothing  had  happened. 
"You  wretch  I"  sobbed  the  lady. 

"What  is  the  matter,  my  dear?"  coolly  inquired  the  gentleman,  for  he 
^  Dot  passed  through  the  battle  and  storm  of  matrimonial  warfare  with- 
out being  able  to  "  stand  fire." 

"You  wretch !"  repeated  the  lady,  with  compound  unction. 

"  What  has  happened  ?" 

"  You  insult  me,  abuse  me,  and  then  ask  me  what  the  matter  is !" 

cned  the  lady.    "  Haven't  I  been  waiting  in  C Street  for  two  horn's 

far  you  to  come  out  of  Smithers'  house  ?" 
"Have  you?" 
"I  have,  you  wretch  I" 
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"And  I  did  not  come  out  ?" 

"  No  1  You  know  you  didn't !" 

"  There  was  an  excellent  reason  for  that,  my  dear.  I  wasn't  there," 
said  Centre,  calmly. 

"  You  weren't  there,  you  wretch !  How  dare  you  tell  me  such  an 
abominable  lie  I  But  I  have  found  you  out.  You  go  there  every  day,  yes, 
twice,  three  times,  a  day  I  I  know  your  amiable  cousin,  now !  She  can  lie 
as  well  as  you  I" 

"  Sophia  tell  a  lie  1     Oh,  no,  my  dear  !" 

'*  But  she  did.     She  said  you  were  not  there." 

"That  was  very  true;  I  was  not." 

"  How  dare  you  tell  me  such  a  lie  I  You  have  been  with  Sophia  all 
the  evening.     She  is  a  nasty  baggage !" 

"  Nay,  Mrs.  Centre,  you  are  mistaken,"  interposed  Mrs.  Wallis.  "Mr. 
Centre  has  been  with  me  in  this  room  all  the  evening." 

"  What !  didn't  I  see  him  go  out,  and  follow  him  to  C Street?" 

"  No,  my  dear,  I  haven't  been  out  this  evening.  I  changed  my 
mind." 

Just  then  Wallis  entered  the  room  with  that  peculiar  Kossuth  on  his 
head,  and  the  mystery  was  explained.  Mrs.  Centre  was  not  a  little  con- 
fused, and  very  much  ashamed  of  herself. 

Wallis  had  been  in  Smithers'  library  smoking  a  cigar,  and  had  not 
seen  Sophia.  Her  statement  that  she  had  not  seen  Centre  for  a  month  was 
strictly  true,  and  Mrs.  Centre  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  she  had 
been  jealous  without  a  cause,  though  she  was  not  "  let  into  "  the  plot  of 
Wallis. 

But  Centre  should  have  known  better  than  to  tell  his  wife  what  a 
pretty,  intelligent,  amiable,  and  kind-hearted  girl  Sophia  was.  No  hus- 
band should  speak  well  of  any  lady  but  his  wife. 


TEE  DEA  TH  OF  THE  OLD  YEAR. 


ALFRED    TENNYSON. 


LL  knce-doep  lies  iho  winter  anew,         You  came  to  U3  bo  readily, 
And  the  winter  winds  are  wearily         You  lived  with  us  so  steadily; 
sighing :  Old  year,  you  shall  not  die. 

Toll  ye  the  church-bell,  sad  and  slow,  i 

And  tread  softly  and  speak  low  ;  .  He  lioth  still ;  he  doth  not  move  ; 

For  the  old  year  lies  a-dying.  '       He  will  not  see  the  dawn  of  day: 
Old  year,  you  must  not  die  ;  He  hath  no  other  life  above ; 
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^^  gave  me  a  friend,  and  a  true,  true  love, 
And  the  New-year  will  take  them  away. 

Old  year,  you  must  not  go ; 
So  long  as  you  have  been  with  us, 
Such  joy  as  you  have  seen  with  us, — 
Old  year,  you  shall  not  go. 

^le  frothed  his  bumpers  to  the  brim ; 

A  jollier  year  we  shall  not  see. 
^ut  though  his  eyes  are  waxing  dim, 
•A.nd  though  his  foes  speak  ill  of  him, 
He  was  a  friend  to  me. 

Old  year,  you  shall  not  die ; 
We  did  so  laugh  and  cry  with  you, 
I've  half  a  mind  to  die  with  you, 
Old  year,  if  you  must  die. 

He  was  full  of  joke  and  jest ; 

But  all  his  merry  quips  are  o'er. 
To  see  him  die,  across  the  waste 
His  son  and  heir  doth  ride  post  haste. 

But  he'll  be  dead  before. 
Every  one  for  his  own. 

The  night  is  starry  and  cold,  my  friend, 


And  the  New-year  blithe  and   bold,  my 
friend. 
Comes  up  to  take  his  own. 

How  hard  he  breathes  1  o'er  the  snow 
I  heard  jus,t  now  the  crowing  cock. 
The  shadows  flicker  to  and  fro, 
The  cricket  chirps,  the  light  burns  low, — 
'Tis  nearly  twelve  o'clock. 

Shake  hands  before  you  die. 
Old  year,  we'll  dearly  rue  for  you. 
What  is  it  we  can  do  for  you  ? — 
Speak  out  before  you  die. 

His  face  is  growing  sharp  and  thin ; — 

Alack !  our  friend  is  gone. 
Close  up  his  eyes,  tie  up  his  chin. 
Step  from  the  corpse,  and  let  him  in 
Who  standeth  there  alone, 
And  waiteth  at  the  door. 
There's  a  new  foot  on  the  floor,  my  friend, 
And  a  new  face  at  the  door,  my  friend, 
A  new  face  at  the  door. 


BARBARA  FRIETCHIE. 


JOHN   G.   WHITTIER. 


P  from  the  meadows  rich  with  corn, 
Clear  in  the  cool  September  morn, 

The  clustered  spires  of  Frederick 
stand. 

Green-walled  by  the  hills  of  Mary- 
land. 


^und  about  them  orchards  sweep, 
Apple  and  peach  tree  fruited  deep, 

^^  as  a  garden  of  the  Lord, 

"^0  the  eyes  of  the  famished  rebel  horde. 

^  that  pleasant  morn  of  the  early  Fall, 
^en  Lee  marched  over  the  mountain  wall, 

Over  the  mountains  winding  down. 
Hone  and  foot,  into  Frederick  town. 


Forty  flags  with  their  silver  stars, 
Forty  flags  with  their  crimson  bars. 

Flapped  in  the  morning  wind :  the  sun 
Of  noon  looked  down,  and  saw  not  one. 

Up  rose  old  Barbara  Frietchie  then. 
Bowed  with  her  four-score  years  and  ten ; 

Bravest  of  all  in  Frederick  town. 

She  took  up  the  flag  the  men  hauled  down. 

In  her  attic- window  the  staff  she  set. 
To  show  that  one  heart  was  loyal  yet. 

Up  the  street  came  the  rebel  tread, 
Stonewall  Jackson  riding  ahead ; 

Under  his  slouched  hat  left  and  right 
He  glanced :  the  old  flag  met  his  sight. 
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CIVIL  WAR. 


"  Halt  1 " — ^the  duBt-brown  ranks  stood  fast ; 
*'  Fire ! "— K}ut  blazed  the  rifle-bkst. 

It  shivered  the  window,  pane  and  sash, 
It  rent  the  banner  with  seam  and  gash. 

Quick,  as  it  fell  from  the  broken  staff, 
Dame  Barbara  snatched  the  silken  scarf ; 

She  leaned  far  out  on  the  window-sill, 
And  shook  it  forth  with  a  royal  will. 

"  Shoot,  if  you  must,  this  old  gray  head. 
But  spare  your  country's  flag,"  she  said. 

A  shade  of  sadness,  a  blush  of  shame, 
Over  the  face  of  the  leader  came ; 

The  nobler  nature  within  him  stirred 
To  life  at  that  woman's  deed  and  word. 

"  Who  touches  a  hair  of  yon  gray  head 
Dies  like  a  dog !     March  on  !  "  he  said. 

All  day  long  through  Frederick  street 
Sounded  the  tread  of  marching  feet ; 


All  day  long  that  free  flag  totsad 
Over  the  heads  of  the  rebel  host. 

Ever  its  torn  folds  rose  and  fell 

On  the  loyal  winds  that  loved  it  well ; 

And  through  the  hill-gape  sonaet-light 
Shone  over  it  with  a  warm  good-night 

Baibara  Frietchie's  work  is  o'er, 

And  the  rebel  rides  on  his  raids  no  more. 

Honor  to  her !  and  let  a  tear 

Fall,  for  her  sake,  on  Stonewall's  bior. 

Over  Barbara  Frietchie's  grave 
Flag  of  Freedom  and  Union,  wave  1 

:  Peace  and  order  and  beauty  draw 
'  Round  thy  symbol  of  light  and  law ; 

And  ever  the  stars  above  look  down 
On  thy  stars  below  in  Frederick  town. 


CIVIL  WAR 

«  SIMtoiPLEMAN,  ehoot  me  a  fancy  shot 


Straight    at    the     heart    of    yon  " 
prowling  vedette ; 
^     King  me  a  ball  in  the  glittering  spot  | 
That  shines  on  his  breast  like  an 
amulet ! " 

"Ah,  captain !  here  goes  for  a  fine-drawn  bead, 
There's  music  around  when  my  barrel's  in 

tune ! " 
Crack  I  went  the  rifle,  the  messenger  sped. 
And  dead   from  his  horse  fell  the  ringing 

dragoon. 

"Now,  rifleman,  steal  through  the  bushes 

and^natch 
From  your  victim  some  trinket  to  hansel 

first  blood ; 
A  button,  a  loop,  or  that  luminous  patch 
Thatgleamp  in  the  moon  like  a  diamond  stud !" 

"  Oh  captain !  I  staggered,  and  sunk  on  my 

track, 
When  I  gazed  on  the  face  of  that  fallen 

vedette, 


For  he  looked  so  like  you,  as  he  lay  on  his 

back, 
That  my  heart  rose  upon  me,  and  masters  me 

yet. 
"  But  I  snatched  off  the  trinket, — ihis  locket 

of  gold ; 
An  inch  from  the  centre  my  lead  broke  its 

way, 
Scarce  grazing  the  picture,  so  fair  to  behold. 
Of  a  beautiful  lady  in  bridal  array." 

"  Ha !  rifleman,  fling  me  the  locket ! — 'tis  she, 
My  brother's  young  bride, — and  the  fallen 

dragoon 
Was    her    husband — Hush !    soldier,   'twas 

Heaven's  decree. 
We  must  bury  him  there,  by  the  light  of  the 

moon  I 

*'  But  hark !  the  far  bugles  their  warnings 

unite; 
War  is  a  virtue, — weakness  a  sin  ; 
There's  a  lurking    and    loping  around  us 

to-night ; — 
Load  again,  rifleman,  keep  your  hand  in ! " 


GO.  FEEL  WHAT  I  HAVE  FELT. 


HARK,  SARK!  THE  LARK. 

SHA.EESFEABE. 


BARK,  bftrk  t  tho  lark  at  heaven's  gate 

B  BIDgl, 

"        And  Phabtu  'gins  arlM, 

Hia  steeds  to  water  at  tbou  ipringa 
On  disced  flowen  that  Uae ; 


And  winking  Mary-buda  be^ 
To  ope  theii  golden  ay  eg ; 

With  everything  that  pretty  bin, 
Uj  lady  iweet,  ariM; 
AriM,  ariMl 


00.  FEEL  WHAT  I  HAVE  FELT. 


),  feel  what  I  have  felt, 

do,  bear  what  I  have  born; 

Sink  'ncath  a  blow  a  fathor  dealt. 
And  the  cold,  prond  world's  scom 

Thus  strugglo  on  from  year  to  yaai, 

Tby  Kile  relief  the  scalding  tear, 

Qo.  weep  ae  I  have  wept 

O'er  a  loved  father's  fikU ; 
Bm  every  cheriahed  promiee  swept, 
Yontli's  sweetness  turned  to  gall ; 
Hopg'g  ^ed  floweis  strewed  all  the  way, 
^  led  Bu  up  to  woman'*  day. 


Oo,  kneel  as  I  have  knelt; 

Implore,  beneech  and  pray, 
Strive  the  besotted  heart  to  melt, 
The  downward  conrse  to  etay ; 
Be  cost  with  bitUr  cnm  aaide, — 
Thy  prayers  hnrleaqncd,  thy  tears  defied. 

Qo,  stand  where  I  have  atood, 

And  see  the  strong  man  bow ; 
With  gnashing  teeth,  lip*  bathed  in  blool 
And  cold  and  livid  brow; 
Oo.  catch  hi*  wandering  glance,  and  tee 
There  mirrored  his  ioqI'i  miaery. 
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THE  DEACON'S  PRAYER. 


Go,  hear  what  I  have  heard, — 

The  sobs  of  sad  despair, 
As  memory's  feeling  foant  hath  stirred, 
And  its  revealings  there 
Have  told  him  what  he  might  have  been, 
Had  he  the  drunkard's  fate  foreseen. 

Go  to  my  mother's  side, 

And  her  crushed  spirit  cheer; 
Thine  own  deep  anguish  hide. 
Wipe  from  her  cheek  the  tear ; 
Mark  her  dimmed  eye,  her  furrowed  brow, 
The  gray  that  streaks  her  dark  hair  now, 
The  toil-worn  frame,  the  trembling  limb, 
And  trace  the  ruin  back  to  him 
Whose  plighted  faith  in  early  youth. 
Promised  eternal  love  and  truth. 
But  who,  forsworn,  hath  yielded  up 
This  promise  to  the  deadly  cup. 


And  M  her  down  from  love  and  light, 
From  all  that  made  her  pathway  bright 
And  chained  her  there  mid  want  and  stri 
That  lowly  thing, — a  drunkard's  wife  I 
And  stamped  on  childhood's  brow,  so  mil 
That  withering  blight, — a  drunkard's  chi! 

Go,  hear,  and  see,  and  feel,  and  know 

All  that  my  soul  hath  felt  and  knowi 
Then  look  within  the  wine-cup*8  glow; 
See  if  its  brightness  can  atone ; 
Think  of  its  flavor  would  you  try, 
If  all  proclaimed, — '  He  drink  and  die. 

Tell  me  I  hate  the  bowl, — 

Hate  is  a  feeble  word ; 
I  loathe,  abhor,  my  very  soul 
By  strong  disgust  is  stirred 
Whene'er  I  see,  or  hear,  or  tell 

Of  the  DABE  BEVERAGE  OF  SELL  I 


THE  DEACON'S  PEA  YER 


WILLIAM   0.    STODDART. 


the  regular  evening  meeting 
That  the  church-holds  every  week. 
One  night  a  listening  angel  sat 
To  hear  them  pray  and  speak. 

It  puuled  the  soul  of  the  angel 
Why  some  to  that  gathering  came. 
But  sick  and  sinful  hearts  he  saw. 
With  grief  and  guilt  aflame. 

They  were  silent,  but  said  to  the  angel, 
•'  Our  lives  have  need  of  Ilim  1" 

While  doubt,  with  dull,   vague,   throbbing 
pain, 
Stirred  through  their  spirits  dim. 

You  could  SCO  'twas  the  regular  meeting, 
And  the  reguliir  .'jeats  were  filled. 

And  all  knew  who  would  pray  and  talk. 
Though  any  one  might  that  willed. 

From  his  place  in  front,  near  the  pulpit, 
In  his  long- accustomed  way. 


r    TT7 


I 


When  the  Book  was  read,  and  the  hymn ' 
sung. 
The  Deacon  arose  to  pray. 

First  came  the  long  preamble — 

If  Peter  had  opened  so. 
He  hud  been,  ere  the  Lord  his  prayer 
heard, 

Full  fifty  fathom  below. 

Then  a  volume  of  information 
Poured  forth,  as  if  to  the  Lord, 

Concerning  His  ways  and  attributes, 
And  the  things  by  Him  abhorred. 

But  not  in  the  list  of  the  latter 
Was  mentioned  the  mocking  breath 

Of  the  hypocrite  prayer  that  is  not  a  pra 
And  the  make-believe  life  in  death. 


I  Then   he  prayed  for  the  church;  and 
'  pastor ; 

And  that  "  souls  might  be  his  hire**— 


MEDITATION  AT  AN  INFANT'S  TOMB. 


Whatever  his  stipend  otherwise— 

And  the  Sunday-school ;  and  the  choir ; 

And  the  swarming  hordes  of  India ; 

And  the  perishing,  vile  Chinese ; 
And  the  millions  who  how  to  the  Pope  of 
Rome; 

And  the  pagan  churches  of  Greece ; 

And  the  outcast  remnants  of  Judah, 
Of  whose  guilt  he  had  much  to  tell — 

He  prayed,  or  he  told  the  Lord  he  prayed, 
For  everything  out  of  Hell. 


Now,  if  all  of  that  burden  had  really 
Been  weighing  upon  his  soul, 

'Twould  have  sunk  him  through  to  the  Ch 
side, 
And  raised  a  hill  over  the  hole. 


'Twas  the  regular  evening  meeting, 
And  the  regular  prayers  were  made, 

But  the  listening  angel  told  the  Lord 
That  only  the  silent  prayed. 


MEDITATION  AT  AN  INFANTS  TOMB. 


JAMES   HERVEY. 


iNDER  white  stone,  emblem  of  the  innocence  it  covers,  informs  1 
beholder  of  one  who  breathed  out  its  tender  soul  almost  in  t 
instant  of  receiving  it.  There,  the  peaceful  infant,  without 
much  as  knowing  what  labor  and  vexation  mean,  "  lies  still  and 
quiet;  it  sleeps  and  is  at  rest."  What  did  the  little  sojourner  fi 
so  forbidding  and  disgustful  in  our  upper  world,  to  occasion 
precipitate  exit  ?  'Tis  written,  indeed,  of  its  suflfering  Saviour,  that  wh 
he  had  tasted  the  vinegar  mingled  with  gall,  he  would  not  drink.  And  c 
our  new-come  stranger  begin  to  sip  the  cup  of  life ;  but,  perceiving  t 
bitterness,  turn  away  its  head,  and  refuse  the  draught  ? 

Happy  voyager  I  no  sooner  launched,  than  arrived  at  the  haven !  E 
more  eminently  happy  they,  who  have  passed  the  waves,  and  weathered 
the  storms  of  a  troublesome  and  dangerous  world !  who,  "  through  ma 
tribulations,  have  entered  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven;'*  and  there 
brought  honor  to  their  divine  Convoy,  administered  comfort  to  the  co 
panions  of  their  toil,  and  left  an  instructive  example. 

Highly  favored  probationer  !  accepted,  without  being  exercised  ! 
was  thy  peculiar  privilege,  not  to  feel  the  slightest  of  those  evils  whi 
oppress  thy  surviving  kindred ;  which  frequently  fetch  groans  from  t 
most  manly  fortitude  or  most  elevated  faith.  The  arrows  of  calami 
barbed  with  anguish,  are  often  fixed  deep  in  our  choicest  comforts.  T 
fiery  darts  of  temptation,  shot  from  the  hand  of  hell,  are  always  flying 
ehowers  around  our  integrity.  To  thee,  sweet  babe,  both  these  distrea 
and  dangers  were  alike  unknown. 


Consider  thifl,  ye  mouming  parents,  and  dry  up  your  tears.  Why 
should  you  lament  that  your  little  onea  are  crowned  with  victory,  before 
the  sword  is  drawn  or  the  conflict  begun  ?  Perhaps,  the  Supreme  Disposer 
of  eventa  foresaw  some  inevitable  snare  of  temptation  forming,  or  some 
dreadful  storm  of  adversity  impending.  And  why  should  you  be  so 
dissatisfied  with  that  kind  precaution,  which  housed  your  pleasant  plant, 
and  removed  into  Bhelt«r  a  tender  flower,  before  the  thunders  roared ;  before 
the  lightnings  flew;  before  the  tempest  poured  its  rage? 

At  the  same  time,  let  aurvivors,  doomed  to  bear  the  heat  and  burden  of 
the  day,  for  their  encouragement  reflect,  that  it  is  more  honorable  to  have 
entered  the  liate,  and  to  have  fought  the  good  fight ;  before  they  come  oS 
conquerors.  They  who  have  borne  the  cross,  and  submitted  to  afflictive 
providences,  with  a  cheerful  resignation ;  have  girded  up  the  loins  of  their 
mind,  and  performed  tlieir  Master's  will,  with  an  honest  and  persevering 
fidelity  ;  theae,  having  glorified  thch-  Eedeemer  on  earth,  will,  probably, 
be  aa  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  in  heaven. 


EXCELSIOE. 

HENRY    W,    LONGFELLOW. 


BHE  Bhadea  of  nigbt  were  lalliDf;  fitE<t, 
B  As  through  aQ  Alpine  village  pused 
ifa    A  youth,  who  bora,  mid  bdow  and 


Hu  brow  wu  ud  ;  hii  aje  beneftth. 
Flashed  like  it  falchion  from  its  sbeftth ; 
And  like  a  silver  clarion  rung 

The  accents  of  that  unknown  tongue, 
EiceUior  \ 

In  happy  homei  ho  saw  the  light 
Of  homehoM  fires  gleam  varm  and  bright; 
Above,  the  spectral  glaciers  phone ; 
And  from  bin  lipa  escaped  a  groan, 
Excelsior  1 

"  Try  not  tbe  pan  \"  Oie  old  taau  said ; 
"  Dark  lowers  the  tempe«t  overhead, 
The  roaring  torrent  is  deep  and  wide  1" — 
And  lond  tiiat  clarion  voice  leplied, 
1 


"  Oh  \  stay,"  the  maiden  said,  "  and  rest 
Thy  weary  head  upon  this  breast  I" 
lar  stood  in  his  bright  blue  eya ; 


PADDY'S  EXCELSIOR. 
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Bat  itill  he  answered,  with  a  sigh, 
Excelsior  ! 

**  Beware  the  pine-tree's  withered  branch  1 
fieware  the  awful  avalanche !" 
lliis  was  the  peasant's  last  good-night ; — 
A  voice  replied  far  up  the  height. 
Excelsior  1 

At  break  of  day,  as  heavenward 
The  pious  monks  of  St  Bernard 
Uttered  the  oft-repeated  prayer, 
A  voice  cried  through  the  startled  air. 
Excelsior  I 


A  traveler, — ^by  the  faithful  hound, 
Half  buried  in  the  snow  was  found. 
Still  grasping  in  his  hand  of  ice. 
That  banner  with  the  strange  device, 
Excelsior  I 


There,  in  the  twilight  cold  and  gray, 
Lifeless,  but  beautiful,  he  lay ; 
And  from  the  sky,  serene  and  far, 
A  voice  fell,  like  a  falling  star, — 
Excelsior  I 


PADDY'S  EXCELSIOR 
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WAS  growin  dark  so  terrible  fasht. 
Whin  through  a  town  up  tho  moun- 
tain there  paslied 
A  broth  of  a  boy,  to  his  neck  in 
.  tho  shnow ; 

f         As    he    walked,   his    shillalah    he 
J  swung  to  and  fro, 

Saying:    "It's  up  to  the   top  I    am 
bound  for  to  go, 
Be  jabbers  I" 

He  looked  mortal  sad,  and  bin  eye  was  as 

bright 
Aa  a  fire  of  turf  on  a  cowld  winther  night ; 
And  niver  a  word  that  he  said  could  ye  tell 
As  he  opened  his  mouth  and  let  out  a  yell, 
"  It's  up  till  the  top  of  the  mountain  I'll  go, 
^^'deu  covered    up   wid    this    bodthersome 

shnow. 

Be  jabbers !" 

^l^Tougjh  the  windows  he  saw,  as  he  thra- 

veled  aRng, 
^c  light  of  the  candles  and  fires  so  warm, 
But  a  big  chunk  of  ice  hung  over  his  head ; 
^id  a  shnivel  and  groan,  '*  By  St.  Patrick  1" 

he  said, 
"  It's  up  to  the  very  tip-top  I  will  rush, 
^Qd  then  if  it  falls,  it's  not  meself  it'll  crush, 
Be  jabbers  1" 


*'  Whisht  a  bit,"  said  an  owld  man,  whose 
hair  was  as  white 

As  the  shnow  that  fell  down  on  that  miser- 
able night ; 

•'  Shure  ye'll  fall  in  tlie  wather,  me  bit  of  a 
lad. 

Fur  the  night  is  so  daik  and  the  walkin*  is 
bad." 

Bedad!  he'd  not  lisht  to  a  word  that  was 
said. 

But  he'd  go  to  the  top,  if  he  went  on  his 
head, 

Be  jabbers ! 

A  bright,  buxom  young  girl,  such  as  likes  to 

be  kissed. 
Axed  him  wouldn't  he  stop,  and  how  could 

he  resist  ? 
So  shnapping  his  fingers  and  winking  his 

eye, 
While  shmiling  upon  her,  he  made  this  re- 
ply— 
"  Faith,  I  meant  to  kape  on  till  I  got  to  the 

top. 
But,  as  yer  shwate  self  has  axed  me,  I  may 
as  well  shtop 

Be  jabbers !" 

He  shtopped  all  night  and  he  shtopped  all 
day,— 
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And  ye  muBn*t  be  axin  whin  he  did  go 

away; 
Fur  wouldn't  he  bo  a  baately  gossoon 
To  be  lavin  his  darlint  in  the  swate  honey- 
moon? 

Whin  the  owid  man  has  peratiee  enough  ass 

to  spare, 
Shure  he  moight  as  well  shtay  if  he's  cok: 

fortable  there, 

Be  jabbeni 

THE  CHINESE  EXCELSIOR. 
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Too 


HAT  nightee  teem  he  come  chop-chop 
One  young  man  walkee,  no  can  stop ; 
^  Maskeo  snow,  m&skee  ice  ; 

He  cally  flag  wit'h  chop  bo  nice — 

Top-side  Galah ! 
'He  muchee  soUy  :  one  piecee  eye 
Lookee  sharp — so  fashion — my; 
He  talkce  large,  he  talkee  stlong, 
muchee  culio ;  allee  same  gong. — 
Top-side  Galah ! 


'Insidce  house  he  can  see  light, 
And  evly  loom  got  fire  all  light; 
He  lookee  plenty  ice  more  high, 
Insidee  mout'h  he  ])lenty  cly — 

Top-side  Galah ! 

'Ole  man  talkee,  "  No  can  walk, 
Bimeby  lain  come,  velly  dark ; 


I  Have  got  water,  velly  wide ! " 
Maskee,  my  miist  go  top-side, — 

Top-side  Galah ! 
••  Man-man  "  one  girlee  talkee  he : 
••  What  for  you  go  top-side  look— see  ?  " 
And  one  teem  more  he  plenty  cly, 
But  allee  teem  walk  plenty  high — 

Top-side  Galah! 
"  Take  care  t'hat  spilum  tlee,  young  man, 
Take  care  t'hat  ice,  must  go  man-man." 
One  coolie  chin-chin  he  good-night ; 
He  talkee,  "  My  can  go  all  light  "— 

Top-side  Galah ! 
T'hat  young  man  die :  one  large  dog  see 
Too  muchee  bobbly  findee  he. 
He  hand  b'long  coldee,  all  same  like  ice, 
He  holdee  flag,  wit'h  chop  so  nic&^ 

Top-side  Galah ! 


FA  THEE  TIME'S  CHANGELING. 


A   STORY   TOLD   TO   GRACIE. 


E  day  in  summer's  glow, 

Not  many  years  ago, 
A  little  babe  lay  on  my  knee, 

With  rings  of  silken  hair, 

And  fingers  waxen  fair, 
Tiny   and  soft,   and    pink   as  pink 
could  be. 


We  watched  it  thrive  and  grow — 

Ah  me !  We  loved  it  so — 
And  marke'd  its  daily  gain  in  sweeter  charms ; 

It  learned  to  laugh  and  crow. 

And  play  and  kiss  us — so — 
Until  one  day  we  missed  it  from  our  arms. 


In  sudden,  strange  surprise 

We  met  each  other's  eyes. 
Asking.  *'  Who  stole  our  pretty  babe  away  ?" 

We  questioned  earth  and  air, 

But,  seeking  everywhere, 
We  never  found  it  from  that#immer  day. 

But  in  its  wonted  place 

There  was  another  face — 
A  little  girl's,  with  yellow  curly  hair 

About  her  shoulders  tossed ; 

And  the  sweet  babe  we  lost 
Seemed  sometimes  looking  from  her  eyes  so 
fair. 


AIRY  N0THIH08. 


Shs  dwcM,  rompe,  and  nngs, 

Ah,  Blue-eyes,  do  yon  see 

And  iom  a  handred  thiogs 

Who  stole  my  babe  from  me. 

Which  my  lost  bftby  novar  triad  t«  do ; 

And  brought  the  little  girl  from  fairy  clime  f 

Sha  longB  to  read  in  books, 

A  gray  old  aian  with  win^ 

And  witb  brigbt  eagar  looks 

Who  steals  all  precious  thinga; 

Is  ilwftjg  ukiog  qaeatioiu  strings  and  new. 

He  lives  forever,  and  hia  name  is  Time. 

And  I  can  scarcely  t«ll, 

He  rules  the  world  they  »ay ; 

I  lovB  the  rogue  so  well, 

He  took  my  babe  away— 

Vbetbsr  I   wonld   retrace  the   fbar  years' 

track. 

This  little  maideo  foir. 

And  loae  tha  marry  sprite   . 

With  yellow  cnrly  hair. 

Who  makes  my  home  so  bright 

Who   lives  on  storita.  and   wboM  ouna  ii 

To  have  agaia  my  little  baby  back. 

Grace  1 

AIRY  NOTHINGS. 

SHAKESPEARE 


((JB  revels  now  are  endod     Tliese,  onr 

As  I  foretold  yon.  were  atl  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air — into  thin  air; 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this 

Aedoad-cftpped  towen,  tbe  gorgeous  palacae. 


The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globa  iteaU, 
Yea,  all  which  it  inberit,  shall  dissolve. 
And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded, 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind.     We  are  soeh 

stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  of.  and  our  little  lib 
Is  rounded  with  sleep. 
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THE  CHARITY  DINNER. 


Time:  halfiNMt  six  o*clock.    Plftce:  The  London  T»Tern.    Occasion:  Fifteenth  AnniuU  FestiTal  of  the 
detj  for  the  Distribution  of  Blankets  and  Top-Boots  among  the  Natires  of  the  Cannltial  Islands. 


LITCHFIELD    MOSELY. 


|N  entering  the  room  we  find  more  than  two  hundred  noblemen  ai 
gentlemen  already  assembled ;  and  the  number  is  increasing  eve 
minute.  The  preparations  are  now  complete,  and  we  are 
readiness  to  receive  the  chairman.  After  a  short  pause,  a  lit 
door  at  the  end  of  the  room  opens,  and  the  great  man  appears,  attend 
by  an  admiring  circle  of  stewards  and  toadies,  carrying  white  war 
like  a  parcel  of  charity-school  boys  bent  on  beating  the  bounds.  ] 
advances  smilingly  to  his  post  at  the  principal  table,  amid  deafening  a 
long-continued  cheers. 

The  dinner  now  makes  its  appearance,  and  we  yield  up  ourselves  to  1 
enjoyments  of  eating  and  drinking.  These  important  duties  finished,  a 
grace  having  been  beautifully  sung  by  the  vocalists,  the  real  business  of  1 
evening  commences.  The  usual  loyal  toasts  having  been  given,  the  no 
chairman  rises,  and  after  passing  his  fingers  through  his  hair,  places  '. 
thumbs  in  the  armholes  of  his  waistcoat,  gives  a  short  preparatory  coui 
accompanied  by  a  vacant  stare  round  the  room,  and  commences  as  follov 
"My  Lords  and  Gentlemen: — It  is  with  feelings  of  mingled  pleasi 
and  regret  that  I  appear  before  you  this  evening :  of  pleasure,  to  find  tl 
this  excellent  and  world-wide-known  society  is  in  so  promising  a  conditic 
and  of  regret,  that  you  have  not  chosen  a  worthier  chairman ;  in  fact,  c 
who  is  more  cjipable  than  myself  of  dealing  with  a  subject  oi  such  vital  i 
portance  as  this.  (Loud  cheers.)  But,  although  I  may  be  unworthy  of  1 
honor,  I  am  proud  to  state  that  I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  this  8oci( 
from  its  commencement;  feeling  sure  that  nothing  can  tend  more  to  1 
advancement  of  civilization,  social  reform,  fireside  comfort,  and  domes 
economy  among  the  Cannibals,  than  the  diffusion  of  blankets  and  top-boc 
(Tremendous  cheering,  which  lasts  for  several  minutes.)  Here  in  t 
England  of  ours,  which  is  an  island  surrounded  by  water,  as  I  suppose  y 
all  know — or,  as  our  great  poet  so  truthfully  and  beautifully  expresses  1 
same  fact,  *  England  bound  in  by  the  triumphant  sea ' — what,  down  1 
long  vistii  of  years,  have  conduced  more  to  our  successes  in  arms,  and  ai 
and  song,  than  blankets?  Indeed  I  never  gaze  upon  a  blanket  without  i 
thoui^hls  rpvertinfi:  fondly  to  the  days  of  my  early  childhood.  Wh< 
sho'iM  wo  all  have  been  now  but  for  those  warm  and  fleecy  coverings? 
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My  Lords  and  Grentlemen  I  Our  first  and  tender  memories  are  all 
associated  with  blankets :  blankets  when  in  our  nurses'  arms,  blankets 
in  our  cradles,  blankets  in  our  cribs,  blankets  to  our  French  bedsteads  in 
our  school-days,  and  blankets  to  our  marital  four-posters  now.  Therefore,  I 
flay,  it  becomes  our  bounden  duty  as  men — ^and,  with  feelings  of  pride,  I  add, 
as  Englishmen — to  initiate  the  untutored  savage,  the  wild  and  somewhat  un- 
cultivated denizen  of  the  prairie,  into  the  comfort  and  warmth  of  blankets ; 
and  to  supply  him,  as  far  as  practicable,  with  those  reasonable,  seasonable^ 
luxurious  and  useful  appendages.  At  such  a  moment  as  this,  the  lines  of 
another  poet  strike  familiarly  upon  the  ear.  Let  me  see,  they  are  some- 
tiling  like  this — ah— ah — 

"  Blaiiketo  have  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast, 
And  to — to  do — a—" 

I  forget  the  rest.     (Loud  cheers.) 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen !  I  will  not  trespass  on  your  patience  by 
inakmg  any  further  remai'ks ;  knowing  how  incompetent  I  am — no,  no  I 
1  don't  mean  that — knowing  how  incompetent  you  all  are — ^no  I  I  don't 
niean  that  either — but  you  all  know  what  I  mean.  Like  the  ancient 
Soman  lawgiver,  I  am  in  a  peculiar  position ;  for  the  fact  is  I  cannot 
flit  down — I  mean  to  say,  that  I  cannot  sit  down  without  sa3ring  that,  if 
there  ever  was  an  institution,  it  is  this  institution ;  and  therefore,  I  beg  to 
propose,  '  Prosperity  to  the  Society  for  the  Distribution  of  Blankets  and 
Top-Boots  among  the  Natives  of  the* Cannibal  Islands.'  " 

The  toast  having  been  cordially  responded  to,  his  lordship  calls  upon 
Mr.  DuflFer,  the  secretary,  to  read  the  report.  Whereupon  that  gentle- 
man, who  is  of  a  bland  and  oily  temperament,  and  whose  eyes  are  con- 
cealed by  a  pair  of  green  spectacles,  produces  the  necessary  document,  and 
I'eads  in   the  orthodox  manner — 

"Thirtieth  Half  yearly  Report  of  the  Society  for  the  Distribution  of 
Blankets  and  Top-Boota  to  the  Natives  of  the  Cannibal  Islands." 

The  reading  concluded,  the  secretary  resumes  his  seat  amid  hearty  ap- 
plause which  continues  until  Mr.  Alderman  Gobbleton  rises,  and,  in  a 
somewhat  lengthy  and  discursive  speech — in  which  the  phrases,  '  the  Cor- 
poration of  the  City  of  London,'  'suit  and  service,'  'ancient  guild,'  'liber- 
ties and  privileges,'  and  '  Court  of  Common  Council.'  figure  frequently — 
states  that  he  agrees  with  everything  the  noble  chairman  has  said ;  an«l 
has,  moreover,  never  listened  to  a  more  comprehensive  and  exhaustive 
document  than  the  one  just  read  ;  which  is  calculated  to  satisfy  even  the 
most  obtuse  and  hard-headed  of  individuals. 
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Gobbleton  is  a  great  man  in  the  city.  He  has  either  been  lord  mayox-, 
or  sheriff,  or  something  of  the  sort;  and,  as  a  few  words  of  his  go  a  loL&g 
way  with  his  friends  and  admirers,  his  remarks  are  very  feivorably  receive 

**  Clever  man,  Gobbleton !  "  says  a  common  councilman,  sitting  near 
to  his  neighbor,  a  languid  swell  of  the  period. 

"  Ya-as,  vewy  1     Wemarkable  style  of  owatowy — gweat  fluency,"  repl: 
the  other. 

But  attention,  if  you  please ! — for  M.  Hector  de  Longuebeau,  the  gr^sX 
French  writer,  is  on  his  legs.  He  is  staying  in  England  for  a  short  tiix3.e, 
to  become  acquainted  with  our  manners  and  customs. 

"  Milors  and  Gentlemans !  "  commences  the  Frenchman,  elevating  bis 
eyebrows  and  shrugging  his  shoulders.     "  Milors  and  Gentlemans — Y^ou 
excellent  chairman,  M.  le  Baron  de  Mount-Stuart,  he  have  to  say  to  me, 
'  Make  de  toast.'    Den  I  say  to  him  I  have  no  toast  to  make ;  but  he  nudg^ 
my  elbow  very  soft,  and  say  dat  dere  is  one  toast  dat  nobody  but  von 
Frenchman  can  make  proper;  and,  darefore,  wid  your  kind  permission,  I 
vill  make  de  toast.     *  De  brevete  is  de  sole  of  de  feet,"  as  your  great  philo^ 
Bophere,  Dr.  Johnson,  do  say,  in  dat  amusing  little  vork  of  his,  de  Pro^ 
nouncing  Dictionnaire;  and,  darefore,  I  vill  not  say  ver  moch  to  de  point* 
Ven  I  was  a  boy,  about  so  moch  tall,  and  used  for  to  promenade  the  streeta- 
of  Marseilles  et  of  Rouen,  vid  no  feet  to  put  onto  my  shoe,  I  nevare  to- 
have  expose  dat  dis  day  vould  to  have  arrive.     I  was  to  begin  de  vorld  as 
von  garcon — or   what  you  call   in   dis   eountrie   von  vaitaire  in  a  cafe — 
vere  I  vork  ver  hard,  vid  no  habillcments  at   all  to  put  onto  myself, 
and  vor  little  food  to   eat,   excep'   von  old   bleu   blouse  vat  vas  give 
to  me  by  de  proprietaire,  just  for  to  keep  myself  fit  to  be  showed  at;  but, 
tank  goodness,  tings  dey  have  change  ver  moch  for  me  since  dat  time  and 
I  have  rose  myself,  seulement  par  mon  industrie  et  perseverance.     (Loud 
cheers.)  Ah !  mes  amis !  ven  I  hear  to  myself  de  flowing  si)eech,  de  oration 
magnifique  of  you  Lor'  Maire,  Monsieur  Gobbledown,  I  feel  dat  it  is  von 
^great  privilege  for  von  stranger  to  sit  at  de  same  table,  and  to  eat  de  same 
Tood,  as  dat  grand,  dat  majestique  man,  who  are  de  terreur  of  de  voleurs 
and  de  brigands  of  de  metropolis ;  and  who  is  also,  I  for  to  suppose,  a  halter- 
man  and  de  chief  of  you   common  scoundrel.     Milors  and  gentlemans,  I 
feel  dat  I  can  perspire  to  no  greatare  honneur  dan  to  be  von  common 
scoundrelman  myself;  but  helas!  dat  plassir  are  not  for  me,  as  I  are  not 
freeman  of  your  great  city,  not  von  liveryman  servant  of  von  of  you  com— 
pagnies  joint-stock.     But  I  must  not  forget  de  toast.     Milors  and  Gentle- 
mans !     De  immortal  Shakispeare  he  have  write,  '  De  ding  of  beauty  are 
de  joy  for  nevermore.'     It  is  de  ladies  who  are  de  toast.     Vat  is  more  en- 
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^lanciQg  dan  de  charmante  smile,  de  soft  voice,  de  vioking  eye  of  de  beaa- 
"tiful  lady !  It  is  de  ladies  wlio  do  sweeten  the  cares  of  life.  It  ia  de  ladies 
-^vho  are  de  guiding  stars  of  our  existence.  It  is  de  ladies  who  do  cheer 
l>ut  not  inebriate,  and,  darefore,  vid  all  homage  to  dere  sex,  de  toast  dat  I 
2iaTe  to  propose  is,  '  De  Ladies  I     God  bless  dem  all ! '  " 

And  the  little  Frenchman  sita  down  amid  a  perfect  tempest  of  cheers. 

A  few  more  toasts  are  given,  the  list  of  subscriptions  is  read,  a  vote  of 
blanks  is  passed  to  the  noble  chairman ;  and  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Festival 
■of  the  Society  for  the  Distribution  of  Blanketa  and  Top-Boota  among  the 
Natives  of  the  Cannibal  Islands  is  at  an  enH. 
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BN  tbe  quiet  nuraeiy  chamberti, — 

Snowy  pillows  yet  unpressed, — 
8m  the  formi  ot  little  children 
Koeeling,    wbil«  r>bed,    for     t 

)   All  in  qnist  naneiy  cbambere, 
While  the  dosky  sbadowH  creep, 
Hear  the  voices  of  the  rhildren  ; 
"  Now  I  lay  me  down  lo  h1*p[)." 

Id  the  meadow  and  tbe  mountam 
Calmly  Rhine  the  Winter  etare. 

Bat  ocTOsa  the  glistflnin^  luwlundfl 
BlADd  the  moonlight's  silver  bam. 

Ill  the  lilence  and  the  darkneeH, 
Darknsn  growing  still  more  deep. 


I  Listen  to  the  litf  e  children, 

I       Praying  Qod  their  «od1i  to  keep. 

r  "  If  we  die  " — so  pray  the  children, 
I  And  thu  mother's  head  droofM  low, 
One  from  out  her  Ibid  is  sleeping 

Deep  beneath  tbe  winter's  snow— 
"  Take  our  bouU;"— and  past  tbe 

Flito  a  Rleam  of  crystal  light. 
Like  the  trailing  of  his  garments, 
Walking 


Little  souls  that  stand  expectant, 
Listi'ning  at  the  gat«fl  of  life. 

Hearing,  far  away  the  marmur 
Of  the  tumult  and  the  strife, 


LITILE  UARQERY. 


W«  who  fight  b«neftth  thcM  buiDen, 
Heating  ranks  of  foemen  there. 

Find  a  deeper,  broader  meaning 
Id  todf  aimple  veeper  prttjer. 

When  your  hand  ihall  grasp  this  standard 
Which  to-day  joa  watch  from  hr, 

When  joar  daeds  nhall  aliape  t! 
In  this  universal  war: 

Pray  to  Him,  tLe  God  of  battlee. 
Whose  strong  eyes  can  never  sleep. 


nn&ict 


In  the  warring  of  temptation, 
Finn  and  tme  your  souls  to  keep. 

When  (he  combat  ends,  and  slowly 

CleaiB  the  rmoke  from  ont  the  skies; 
When,  far  dowa  the  purple  distance, 

All  the  noise  of  battle  dies; 
When  the  last  night's  solemn  shadow 
Settles  down  on  yon  and  me, 
;  May  the  love  that  never  faileth 
'      Take  oar  souls  eternally  I 


LITTLE  MARGERY. 

MRS,  SALLIE  J.  VHITE. 


NEELIKQ,  whitc-robcd,  fleepy  eyei 
Peeping  through  the  Lirigled  buir, 

w  I  lay  me — I'm  so  tired^ 
Aunty,  God  knows  all  my  |irayur 
He'll  keep  littlu  Marge.y." 


Wslduni;  by  the  little  bed, 
hri:»a\\n^  of  tbe  coming  years. 

Much  1  wuiidpr  what  they'll  bring. 
Must  uf  umiltB  or  m'iBt  of  teare. 
To  my  little  Margery. 


LEARNIKO  TO  PRAY. 


simple,  tnuting  faitJi 
;  in  the  childiah  breut 
19  so  cltxr  tad  bright? 
od  alwajr*  know  the  rest, 
ug  littlo  MftrgeryT 

Miy  jean  go  □□, 

m  ue  »  child  no  more. 

man,  trouble- worn, 

come — this  fsidi  of  yonr« — 

ling  you.  dear  M&rgery  ? 

■reeCeBt  love  ahall  fall, 
>ur  idol  turn  to  dust, 
bow  to  meet  the  blow. 
g  all  Ood'a  waye  are  juetT 
you.  (orrowing  Margery  ? 

>iir  life-]iath  grow  so  dark 
Q  see  no  stepe  ahead, 
lay  your  hand  id  His, 
.g  by  hiiD  to  be  led 
w  light,  my  Uargery? 


Will  (he  woman,  folding  down 
Peaceful  handi  acrosi  her  breut, 

Wbieper.  with  her  old  belief 
"  Gkid,  my  Father,  knows  the  ntt, 

He'll  take  tired  Margery  r 

Trae,  my  darling,  life  it  long, 
And  it4  waye  are  dark  and  dim; 

Bat  Uod  knows  the  path  you  tread; 
I  can  leave  jou  lafe  with  Kim. 
Always,  little  Margery, 

fle  will  keep  your  childinh  faith. 
Through  your  weary  woman  years, 

Shining  ever  strong  and  bright. 
Never  dimmed  by  saddeet  tears. 
Trusting  little  Margery. 

You  have  tanght  a  leseon  sweet 
To  a  yearning,  restless  soul ; 

We  pray  in  snatches,  ask  a  part. 
But  (iod  above  on  knows  (he  whole, 
And  answers,  baby  Margery. 


LEARNING  TO  PliA  Y. 


MARY   M.   tlODGE. 


■LING  fair  in  the  twilight  gray, 
A  beautiful  child  was  trying  to 

pray; 
a  cheek  on  his  molhpr's  knee. 
His  bare  little  feet  hnll'  hi<ld<;n, 
imilc  pUU  coming  unbid<len. 
B  heart  brimful  of  glee. 

lauj^h.     Ih  it  naughty  ?    Say. 

I've  had  Kuuh  fun  t<Mlay 
n  say  my  |irayi>rs, 
lel  just  like  praying  -. 
)  be  out-clncrB  phiying, 
II  nndr<viied,  down  stairs. 

the  H»w<>r>i  in  the  garden  bed, 
pretty,  and  swi"'!,  and  r.-.l ; 
f  is  swiDijinn,  I  guftiii. 
-ything  is  so  Gne  out  lh< 
I  put  it  all  in  the  prayer 


"  Wlien  I  say, '  Now  I  lay  mv.'-word  for  woi 
It  fleouis  to  me  as  if  nobody  heard. 
W.iuld  ■  Thank  you  dear  O0.I,'  be  right? 


n  I  CI 


doi 


bv  ■  Y,.? 


Ho  gave  mu  my  mammy. 

And  papa,  and  Summy. — 

'  0  mamma  \  you  noddtid  I  might." 
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Claaping  hia  hands  and  hiding  his  hce. 

Unconsciously  yearning  for  help  and  grace, 

The  little  one  now  began  ; 
His  mother's  nod  and  sanction  sweet 
Had  led  him  close  to  the  dear  Lord's  feet, 

And  his  words  like  music  ran : 

"  Thank  you  for  making  this  home  so  nice, 

The  flowers,  and  my  two  white  mice, — 

I  wish  I  could  keep  right  on  ; 
I  thank  you,  too,  for  every  day — 
Only  I'm  most  too  glad  to  pray. 

Dear  Qod,  I  think  Fm  done. 


*'  Now,  mamma,  rock  me— just  a  minnAe— 
And  sing  the  hymn  with  *  darling  *  in  it 
I  wish  I  could  s^y  my  prayers  1 

When  I  get  big,  I  know  I  can. 

Oh !  won't  it  be  nice  to  be  a  man. 
And  stay  all  night  down  stairs !" 

The  mother,  singing,  clasped  him  ti^t, 

Kissing  and  cooing  her  fond  "  Qood-night^** 

And  treasured  his  every  word. 
For  well  she  knew  that  the  artless  joy 
And  love  of  her  precious,  innocent  boy. 

Were  a  prayer  that  her  Lord  had  heard. 


NOW  I  LAY  ME  DO WN  TO  SLEEP. 


OLDEN  head  so  lowly  bending. 
Little  feet  so  white  and  bare, 
Dewy  eyes,  half  shut,  half  opened, 
Lisping  out  her  evening  prayer. 

"  Now  I  lay," — repeat  it,  darling — 
"  Lay  me,"  lisped  the  tiny  lips 

Of  my  daughter,  kneeling,  bending 
O'er  the  folded  finger  tips. 


Down  to  sleep,"-"  To  sleep,"  she  murmured, 

And  the  curly  head  bent  low  ; 
I  pray  the  Lord,"  I  gently  added, 
"  You  can  say  it  all,  I  know." 

••  Pray  the  Lord,"  the  sound  came  faintly. 
Fainter  still — "  My  soul  to  keep ;" 

Then  the  tired  heart  fairly  nodded. 
And  the  child  was  fast  asleep. 


•t 


But  the  dewy  eyes  half  opened 

When  I  clasped  her  to  my  breast. 
And  the  dear  voice  softly  whispered, 
"  Mamma,  God  knows  all  the  rest." 

Oh,  the  trusting,  sweet  confiding 
Of  the  child-heart !  would  that  I 

Thus  might  trust  my  Heavenly  Father, 
He  who  hears  my  feeblest  cry. 

0,  the  rapture,  sweet,  unbroken, 

Of  the  soul  who  wrote  that  prayer ! 

Children's  myriad  voices  floating 
Up  to  Heaven,  record  it  there. 

If,  of  all  that  has  been  written, 

I  could  choose  what  might  be  mine. 

It  should  be  that  child's  petition, 
Rising  to  the  throne  divine. 


A  GLASS  OF  COLD  WA  TER. 


ABRINGTON. 


HERE  is  the  liquor  which  God  the  Eternal  brews  for  all  his  child- 
ren ?  Not  in  the  simmering  still,  over  smoky  fires  choked  with 
poisonous  gases,  surrounded  with  the  stench  of  sickening  odors, 
and  rank  corruptions,  doth  your  Father  in  heaven  prepare  the 
precious  essence  of  life,  the  pure  cold  water.     But  in  the  green 
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(^e  and  grassy  dell,  where  the  red  deer  wanders,  and  the  child  loves  to 
play ;  there  God  brews  it.  And  down,  low  down  in  the  lowest  valleys, 
where  the  fountains  murmur  and  the  rills  sing ;  and  high  upon  the  tall 
mountain  tops,  where  the  naked  granite  glitters  like  gold  in  the  sun ;  where 
the  storm-cloud  broods,  and  the  thunder-storms  crash ;  and  away  tax  out 
on  the  wide  wild  sea,  where  the  hurricane  howls  music,  and  the  big  waves 
war ;  the  chorus  sweeping  the  march  of  God :  there  he  brews  it — ^that 
beverage  of  life  and  health-giving  water.  And  everywhere  it  is  a  thing  of 
beauty,  gleaming  in  the  dew-drop ;  singing  in  the  summer  rain ;  shining  in 
the  ice-gems  till  the  leaves  all  seem  to  turn  to  living  jewels;  spreading  a 
golden  veil  over  the  setting  sun ;  or  a  white  gauze  around  the  midnight 
moon. 

Sporting  in  the  cataract;  sleeping  in  the  glacier;  dancing  in  the  hail 
Bhower ;  folding  its  bright  snow  curtains  softly  about  the  wintry  world ; 
and  waving  the  many-colored  iris,  that  seraph's  zone  of  the  sky,  whose 
varp  is  the  rain-drop  of  earth,  whose  woof  is  the  sunbeam  of  heaven ;  all 
checkered  over  with  celestial  flowers,  by  the  mystic  hand  of  refraction. 

Still  always  it  is  beautiful,  that  life-giving  water ;  no  poison  bubbles  on 
ite  brink ;  its  foam  brings  not  madness  and  murder ;  no  blood  stains  its 
liquid  glass  ;  pale  widows  and  starving  orphans  weep  no  burning  tears  in 
ite  depth ;  no  drunken,  shrieking  ghost  from  the  grave  curses  it  in  the 
^ords  of  eternal  despair ;  speak  on,  my  friends,  would  you  exchange  for  it 
^lemon's  drink,  alcohol ! 


It 


FA  THER,  TAKE  MY  HANDr 


HENRY    N.   COBB. 


HE  way  is  dark,  my  Father !    Cloud      Is  drawing  darklydown.     My  faithless  sight- 


on  cloud 
Is  gathering  thickly  o'er  my  head, 

and  loud 
The  thunders  roar  above  me.     See, 

I  stand 
Like  one  bewildered !  Father,  take 

my  hand, 
And  through  the  gloom 
Lead  safely  home 
Thy  child ! 

The  day  goes  fast,  my  Father !  and  the  night 


Sees  ghostly  visions.     Fears,  a  spectral  band, 
Encompass  me.    0  Father !  take  my  hand, 

And  from  the  night 

Lead  up  to  light 
Thy  child ! 

The  way  is  long,  my  Father !  and  my  soul 
Longs  for  the  rest  and  quiet  of  the  goal ; 
While    yet  I  journey    through   this  weary 

land. 
Keep  me  from  wandering.     Father,  take  my 

hand  ; 
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THE  GRACIOUS  ANSWER. 


Quickly  and  straight 
Lead  to  heaven's  gate 
Thyohildl 

The  path  is  rough,  my  Father!    Many  a 

thorn  • 

Has  pierced  me;   and  my  weary  feet,  all 

torn 
And  bleeding,  mark  the   way.      Tet  thy 

command 
Bids  me  press  forward.     Father,  take  my 

hand; 

Then  safe  and  blest, 
Lead  np  to  rest 
ThychUdI 


The  throng  is  great,  my  Father !    Many  a 

doubt 
And  fear  and  danger  compass  me  about; 
And  fDes  oppress  me  sore.    I  cumot  stand 
Or  go  alone.    0  Father !  take  my  hand. 
And  through  the  throng 
Lead  safe  along 
Thy  child  / 

The  cross  is  heavy,  Father !    I  have  borne 
It  long,  and  still  do  bear  it    Let  my  worn 
And  fainting  spirit  rise  to  that  blest  land 
Where  crowns  are  giVen.    Father,  take  my 
band; 

And  reaching  down 
Lead  to  the  crown 
Thy  child! 


THE  ORACIOUS  ANSWER. 


HENRY   N.    COBB. 


HE  way  is  dark,  my  child !  but  leads 
to  light. 
I  would  not  always  have  thee  walk 

by  sight. 
My  dealings  now  thou  canst  not  un- 
derstand. 
I  meant  it  so ;  but  I  will  take  thy 

hand, 
And  through  the  gloom 
Lead  safely  home 
My  child ! 


The  day  goes  fast,  my  child !      But  is  the 

night 
Darker  to  me  than  day  ?     In  me  is  light ! 
Keep  close  to  me,  and  every  spectral  band 
Of  fears  shall  vanish.     I  will  take  thy  hand, 
And  through  the  night 
Lead  up  to  light 
My  child ! 

The  way  is  long,  my  child !    But  it  shall  be 
Not  one  step  longer  than  is  best  for  thee ; 
And  thou  shalt  know,  at  last,   when  thou 
ihalt  stand 


Safe  at  the  goal,  how  I  did  take  thy  hand, 

And  quick  and  straight 
Lead  to  heaven's  gate 
My  child ! 

The  path  is  rough,  my  child  1    But  oh !   how 

sweet 
Will  be  the  rest,  for  weary  pilgrims  meet, 
Wlicn  tliou  shalt  reach  the  borders  of  that 

land 
To  which  I  lead  thee,  as  I  take  thy  hand. 

And  safe  and  blest 
With  me  shall  rest 
My  child ! 

The  throng  is  great,  my  child  I  But  at  thy 
side 

Thy  Father  walks :  then  bo  not  terrified. 

For  I  am  with  thee;  will  thy  foes  com- 
mand 

To  let  thee  freely  pass ;  will  take  thy  hand» 

And  through  the  throng 
Lead  safe  along 
My  child! 


THE  FRENCHMAN  AND  THE  BATS. 


ng  mm  it  hMvy,  child  <    Tet  tliar«  wu 

Oh 
WhaboreftheftTier  for  thee;  mj  Son, 
Uy  well- beloved.    FoTbim  be»r  thine;  »nd 


With  him  at  lut;  and,  from  th^  Fftth«r'» 

Tbj  cron  laid  down, 
Receive  »  crowo, 
Uj  chUdI 


-=&_ 


THE  FRENCHMAN  AND  THE  RATS. 


^W  FRENCHMAN 

ftlff^  m^rrj  ^iijht.                                 I 

IIS^  Paseini;  to  town  from  Dover,  in  the  ] 

4;*  ninht. 

'\  Hear    thw     roari»iilo    an     alehouiw  j 

J  chiinoeii  to  s])j-, 

1  And  beini;  rather  tirril  as  well  lu 

Rwulvpil  to  cntsr  ;  but  first  ho  took  a,  ]>eep, 
In  h(>[>ei<  ai  eappor  be  [iii|:ht  g>-t,  and  i-Loap. 
Hn-ntfru:  "Hallo!  Gar™n,  if  you  jiloaBO, 
Brinj;  mn  a  loetnl  bit  ofbrr-ad  nnil  I'hecfe, 
Ami  lialio'  Oa^<^on,   a  pot  of  porter,  loo!" 


I.-' 


.id. 


■■  VLob  I  Khali  Uki 
Ill«  KUppar  dooe,  » 


n.i  J.jn 


Hfrlf  to  bed." 


left, 

Whir^h  our  poor  Frenchman,   (binkin);  it  D 

theft, 
Into  bii  pocket  put;  th«Q  slowly  crept 


To  wished- f'>r  bed;  but  not  a  wink  he  slept— 
For  on  the  floor  BOmo  sacks  of  flour  were  laid. 
To  which  Uie  ia,U  a  nightly  viHit  paid. 
Our  hero,  now   undreeeed.  popped  out  the 

light. 
Tut  on  his  cap  and  bade  the  world  good- 

But  first  hiH  breerbra,  which  contained  the 

Under  his  pillow  be  lia<l  j'laccd  with  care. 
jSiiii  ctTtmonit.  soon  the  raw  all  ran. 
And  on  the  flour-sacks  greedily  bef;an  ; 
At  whirb   they    gorged    themselves;    then 

smelling  round. 
Under  the  jiillow  Boon  the  cheese  they  fonnd ; 
And  while  at  tJiis  they  all  regaling  sat, 
Their  happy  jaws  'iisturbed  the  Frenchman's 


Who, 


lalf-ai 


ake, 


Vat  is  dat  nibble  at  my  pillow 


"Hallo!  haUol 
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Ah !  'tis  one  big— one  very  big,  huge  rat  1 
Vat  is  it  that  he  nibble— nibble  at?" 

In  vain  oar  little  hero  sought  repose ; 

Sometimes  the  vermin  galloped  o*er  his 
nose; 

And  such  the  pranks  they  kept  up  all  the 
night. 

"Ihat  he,  on  end — antipodes  upright 

3rawling-aloud,  called  stoutly  for  a  light 

"  Hallo !  Maison !  Garcon,  I  say ! 

Bring  me  the  bill  for  vat  I  have  to  pay  I** 

The  bill  was  brong^ti  and  to  his  great  sur- 
prise, 

Ten  shillingi  was  the  charge :  he  scarce  be- 
lieved his  eyes. 

With  eager  haste,  he  quickly  runs  it  o*er, 

JLnd  every  time  he  viewed  it  thou^t  it 
more. 

'*  Vy,  zounds  and  zounds  I*'  he  cries,  "  I  sail 
no  pay ; 

'Vat  I  charge  ten  shelangs  for  what  I  have 
mange  ? 

JL  leetel  sop  of  portar,  dis  vile  bed. 


Vare  all  de  rats  do  run  about  my  head  f ' 
"Plague  on  those  ratsl"  the  landlord  mut- 
tered out ; 

"  I  wish,  upon  my  word,  that  I  could  mak» 

'em  scout: 
1*11  pay  him  well  that  can.**    "Vat*s  dat  yoa 

say  ?" 
*I'll  pay  him  well  that  can."     "  Attend  to 

me,  I  pray : 
Vill  you  dis  charge  forego,  vat  I  am  at^ 
If  from  your  house  I  drive  away  de  ratT' 
**With  all  my  heart,"  the  jolly  host  le- 

plies. 
**  EeouUz,  done  ami;'*  the  Frenchman  cries. 
"  First  den — Regardez^  if  you  please. 
Bring  to  dis  spot  a  leetel  bread  and  cheese: 
Eh  hien  !  a  pot  of  portar,  too ; 
And  den  invite  de  rats  to  sup  vid  you: 
And  after  dat — ^no  matter  dey  be  villing— 
For  vat  dey  eat,  you  charge  dem  just  toi 

%hdang : 
And  I  am  sure,  ven  dey  behold  de  score, 
Dey'U  quit  your  house,  and  fuver  eome  no 


more. 


It 


DUNCAN  GRAY  CAM'  HERE  TO  WOO. 


ROBERT 
■  djab.  _ 

jUNCAN  Gray  cam*  here  to  woo — 
Ha,  ha  I  the  wooing  o't ! 
On  blythe  Yule  night  when  we 
were  fu' — 
Ha,  ha !  the  wooing  o't ! 
Maggie  coost  her  head  fu*  high. 
Looked  asklent  and  unco  sneigh, 
Gart  poor  Duncan  stand  abeigh — 
Ha,  ba!  the  wooing  o*t! 

Duncan  fleeched  and  Duncan  prayed — 

Ha,  ha !  the  wooing  o't ! 
Meg  was  deaf  as  Ailsa  craig — 

Ha,  lia !  the  wooing  o't ! 
Duncan  sighed  baith  oot  and  in, 
■Gart  his  een  baith  bleer't  and  blin' 
■Spake  o'  lowpin  o'er  a  linn — 

Ha,  ha  1  the  wooing  o't  1 


BURNS. 


Time  and  chance  are  but  a  tide — 
Ha,  hat  the  wooing  o't! 

Slighted  love  is  sair  to  bide — 

Ha,  ha !  the  wooing  o*t — 

Shall  I,  like  a  fule,  quoth  he, 

For  a  haughty  hizzie  dee  ? 

She  may  gae  to — France  for  me  ! 
Ha,  ha  !  the  wooing  o't ! 

How  it  comes  let  doctors  tell — 

Ha,  ha  t  the  wooing  o*t  I 
Meg  grew  sick  as  he  grew  well — 
Ha,  ha  !  the  wooing  o*t  I 
Something  in  hor  bosom  wrings, — 
For  relief  a  sigh  she  brings, — 
And  0,  her  een  they  speak  sic  things  1 
Ha  ha  !  the  wooing  o*t  * 


SUNRISE  AT  SEA. 
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Duncan  was  a  lad  o'  grace — 

Ha,  ha!  the  wooing  o'tl 

Maggie's  was  a  piteous  case — 

Ha,  ha !  the  wooing  o't  1 


Duncan  could  na  he  her  death : 
Swelling  pity  smoored  his  wrath, 
Now  they're  crouse  and  canty  haith, 
Ha,  ha  1  the  wooing  o't  I 


THE  HOME  OF  PEACE. 


THOMAS   MOORE. 


KNEW  hy  the  smoke  that  so  gracefully  j  And  "  Here  in  this  lone  little  wood,"  I  ex- 

curled  I  claimed, 

Ahove  the  green  elms,  that  a  cottage  |       "  With  a  maid  who  was  lovely  to  soul  and 
was  near,  to  eye  ; 

And   I  said,  "  If  there's  peace  to  he     Who  would  hlush  when  I  praised  her,  and 


found  in  the  world, 
A  heart  that  is  humhle  might  hope 
for  it  here !" 

It  was  noon,  and  on  flowers  that  languished 

aroiind 
In  silence,  reposed  the  voluptuous  hee ; 
Every  leaf  was  at  rest,  and  I  heard  not  a 

sound 
But    the   woodpecker    tapping  the    hollow 

beech-tree. 


weep  if  I  blamed. 
How  blest  could  I  live,  and  how  calm 
could  I  die ! 

'*By  the  shade  of  yon  sumach,  whose  red 
berry  dips 
In  the  gush  of  the  fountain,  how  sweet  to 
recline, 
And  to  know  that  I  sighed  upon  innocent  lips,. 
Which  had  never  been  sighed  on  by  any 
but  mine !" 


SUNRISE  AT  SEA. 


W,  V.  KELLY. 


W  slowly  the  day  dawns,  yet  how  suddenly  the  sun  rises !  Did 
you  ever  witness  a  sunrise  at  sea  on  a  calm  morning  ?  You  look 
out  of  your  port-hole  before  dawn  and  see  the  faintest  possible 
hint  of  daylight  yonder.  You  go  on  deck.  The  east  gives  a  pale 
promise  of  the  morning,  just  the  first  soft  glimmer  from  the  gates 
ajar  of  that  heavenly  chamber  whence  the  sun  will,  by-and- 
come  rejoicing.  A  low,  doubtful,  slowly-growing  light,  spreads 
encroaching  on  the  shadows  on  the  east.  The  sky  beds  itself  on  the 
dark  gray  sea,  with  a  deep  foundation  of  intense  dark  rich  orange,  and 
builds  upwards  with  gradations  of  yellow,  and  green,  and  colors  no  one 
could  name.  Infinite  changes  gently  suceeed.  Miracles  of  transforma- 
tion, glory  passing  into  glory.     The  stars  fade  slowly,  blinking  at  the 


by, 
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increasing  light,  like  old  religions  dying  before  the  Gospel.  So  smool 
the  water,  it  is  certain  that  when  the  sun  rises  above  the  horizon  he 
stand  with  his  feet  on  a  sea  of  burnished  glass.  The  clouds  have  Ix 
triumphal  arch  over  the  place  of  his  coming,  and  one  broad  cloud  m 
a  crimson  canopy  to  the  pavilion  which  awaits  the  king.  Graceful, 
clouds  hover  like  spirits  that  expect  a  spectacle;  shortly  they  pu 
glorious  robes,  and  their  faces  are  bright,  as  if,  like  Moses,  in  some 
place,  they  had  seen  God  face  to  face :  the  meanest  tattered  cloud  thai 
waiting,  like  a  beggar,  at  the  gates  of  the  morning,  for  the  coming  oi 
King  from  his  inaccessible  chambers  of  splendor,  is  dressed,  while  it  ^ 
in  glory  beside  which  the  apparel  of  princes  is  sordid  and  vile.  For  ] 
than  an  hour,  a  long,  long  hour,  you  watch  the  elaborate  unfolding  paj 
of  preparation  go  on  in  the  east.  With  a  trembling  hush  of  culmini 
wonder,  you  await  impatiently  the  grand  uprise  of  the  sun.  Will  he 
come  ?  You  almost  doubt.  At  last,  when  the  ecstacy  of  expectation 
grown  intense,  a  thin,  narrow  flash  of  brilliant,  dazzUng  fire  shoots 
along  the  sea,  swift  as  lightning.  Swiftly  it  rises  and  broadens  till,  ic 
moment,  the  dusk  immensity  above  is  kindled  by  it ;  another  moment, 
the  far-oflp,  gloomy  west  sees  it;  in  another,  the  whole  heaven  feels  it ; 
yet  one  moment  more,  and  the  wide  circle  of  the  level  sea  is  molten  si 
It  is  done,  all  done.  The  thing,  so  long  preparing  and  approaching,  bi 
into  completion.  The  day  is  full-blown  in  a  moment.  The  few  hi 
piles  of  cloud  on  the  horizon,  look  like  castles  in  conflagration  and  cons 
away;  the  sun's  burning  gaze  scorches  from  the  rafters  of  the  sky 
light  cobwebs  of  mist  and  fleece ;  and  now  the  sun  has  the  clean  temp 
the  heavens  all  to  himself,  paved  with  silver,  domed  with  azure,  pilL 
with  light. 


SLEIGHING  SONG, 


G.    W.    PETTEE. 


INGLE,  jingle,  clear  the  way, 
'Tis  the  merry,  merry  sleigh, 
As  it  swiftly  scuds  along 
Hear  the  burst  of  happy  song, 
See  the  gleam  of  glances  bright, 
Flashing  o'er  the  pathway  white. 
Jingle,  jingle,  past  it  fli<.*H. 
Sending  shafts  from  hooded  eyes, — 


Roguish  archers,  I'll  be  bound. 
Little  heeding  who  they  wound ; 
See  them,  with  capricious  pranks. 
Ploughing  now  the  drifted  banks; 
Jingle,  jingle,  mid  the  glee 
Who  among  them  cares  for  me  ? 
Jingle,  jingle,  on  they  go, 
Capt'S  and  bonnets  white  with  sn'^w, 


Kot  a  lingle  robe  thej  fold 
Td  protect  tbem  from  the  cold  ; 
IiDgla,  jingle,  mid  the  gtonn, 
Fan  ind  frolic  keep  Ihem  warm 
Jingle,  j ID gle,  down  the  hills. 


Winter  will  not  olwaya  lut. 
Jingle,  jingle,  clear  the  wkj, 
"ri»  the  merry,  merry  aleigh. 


JIM. 

F.    BRET    HAHTE. 


JAY  there!     Pr'apa 
Some  on  yon  chape 
Might  know  Jim  Wild? 

I  Well,— no  offence: 

Tbir  aint  DO  aease 

Id  gittin'  riled  ] 

Jim  wu  my  chum 
Up  on  the  Bar : 

That's  why  I  come 
Down  from  up  thar. 

Lookin'  for  Jim. 

Thank  ye,  sir!  you 

Ain't  of  that  crew, — 
Ble«t  if  yon  are  I 

Honey  ? — Not  much  -. 
That  ain't  my  hind; 

BomT — I  don't  mind, 
Seein'  it's  you. 


Well,  thii  yer  Jim, 
Did  yoD  know  him? — 
JeM  'boat  your  site ; 
Same  kind  of  eye«  I — 
Well  that  ii  strange : 
Why  it's  two  year 
Since  he  come  here, 
Sick,  for  a  change. 

Well,  here's  to  ni; 

Eb» 
The  deuce  you  say  I 

DeadT 
That  little  com  T 


What  makes  yon  t'jir,  - 
YoD  over  thar  7 
Can't  a  man  drop 
'a  gliue  in  yer  shop 
But  you  must  rar'T 
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THE  MINUET. 


It  wouldn't  take 

Well,  thar—    Good  by,— 

Demed  much  to  break 

No  more,  sir, — I — 

Ton  and  yonr  bar. 

Kb? 

What's  that  yon  say  ? — 

Dead! 

Why,  dem  it ! — sho  1 — 

Poor — ^little — Jim  ! 

No?    Yes!   By  Jo  I 

— Why  there  was  me, 

Sold! 

Jones,  and  Bob  Lee, 

Sold  1    Why  yon  limb. 

Harry  and  Ben, — 

Yon  onery, 

No-acconnt  men : 

Derned  old 

Then  to  take  Mm/ 

Long-legged  Jim ! 

THE  MINUET. 


-^^ 


MBS.   MABY   M.   DODGE. 


BANDMA  told  me  all  about  it, 
Told  me  so  I  conldn't  doubt  it, 
How  she  danced — my  grandma 
i  danced — 

¥  Long  ago. 

T     How  she  held  her  pretty  head, 
How  her  dainty  skirt  she  spread, 
How  she  turned  her  little  toes — 
Smiling  little  human  rose ! — 
Long  ago. 

Grandma's  hair  was  bright  and  sunny ; 
Dimpled  cheeks,  too — ah,  how  funny ! 
Beally  quite  a  pretty  girl. 

Long  ago. 
Bless  her !  why  she  wears  a  cap. 
Grandma  does,  aud  takes  a  nap 
Every  single  day  ;  and  yet 
Grandma  danced  the  minuet 

Long  ago. 

Now  she  sits  there,  rocking,  rocking, 
Always  knitting  grandpa's  stocking — 
(Every  girl  was  taught  to  knit 

Long  ago,) 
Yet  her  figure  is  so  neat. 
And  her  way  so  staid  and  sweet, 
I  can  almost  see  her  now 
Bending  to  her  partner's  bow. 

Long  ago. 


Grandma  says  our  modem  jumping. 
Hopping,  rushing,  whirling,  bumping. 
Would  have  shocked  the  gentle  folk 
Long  ago. 
No — they  moved  with  stately  grace. 
Everything  in  proper  place, 
Gliding  slowly  forward,  then 
Slowly  courtesy  ing  back  again. 
Long  ago. 

Modern  ways  are  quite  alarming, 
Grandma  says ;  but  boys  were  charming- 
Girls  and  boys,  I  mean,  of  course-^ 

Long  ago. 
Bravely  modest,  grandly  shy — 
What  if  all  of  us  should  try 
Just  to  feel  like  those  who  met 
In  the  graceful  minuet 

Long  ago  ? 

With  the  minuet  in  fashion. 
Who  could  fly  into  a  passion  ? 
All  would  wear  the  calm  they  wore 

Long  ago. 
In  time  to  come,  if  I  perchance, 
Should  tell  my  grandchild  of  our  dance, 
I  should  really  like  to  say, 
"  We  did  it,  dear,  in  some  such  way 

Long  ago." 


EARLY  RISING. 
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THE  LOST  DOLL. 


C.   KINGSLEY. 


ONCE  had  a  sweet  little  doll,  dears, 
The  prettiest  doll  in  the  world ; 
Her  cheeks  were  so  red  and  so  white, 
dears, 
And  her  hair  wsis  so   charmingly 
curled. 
But  I  lost  my  poor  little  doll,  dears, 
Ab  I  played  on  the  heath  one  day  ; 
And  I  cried  for  her  more  than  a  week,  dears. 
But  I  never  could  find  where  she  lay. 


I  found  my  poor  little  doll,  dears, 

As  I  played  on  the  heath  one  day ; 
Folks  say  she  is  terrihly  changed,  dears, 

For  her  paint  is  all  washed  away, 
And  her  arm's  trodden  off  by  the  cows, 
dears, 

And  her  hair's  not  the  least  bit  curled ; 
Yet  for  old  times*  sake,  she  is  still,  dears, 

The  prettiest  doll  in  the  world. 


EARLY  RISING. 


JOHN   G.     SAXE. 


lOD  bless  the  man  who  first  invented 
sleep !" 
So  Sancho  Panza  said,  and  so  say 

I; 

And  bless  him,  also,  that  he  didn't 

4  keep 

J         His    great   discovery  to    himself, 
nor  try 
To  make  it — as  the  lucky  fellow  might — 
A  close  monopoly  by  patent-right ! 

Yes,— bless  the  man  who  first  invented  sleep, 

(I  really  can't  avoid  the  iteration  ;) 
But  blast  the  man   with   cursed   loud  and 
deep, 
Whate'er  the    rascal's    name    or    age  or 
station, 
Who  first  invented,  and  went  round  advising, 
That  artificial  cut-off, — Early  RLsing  ! 

""Rise  with  the  lark,  and  with  the  lark  to 
bed." 
Observes  some  solemn,  Bcntiinental  owl ; 
Maxims  like  these  are  very  ch<iaply  said  ; 

But,  ere  you  make  yourself  a  fool  or  fowl, 
Pray  just  inquire  about  his  rise  and  fall, 
And  whether  larks  have  any  beds  at  all ! 
23 


"  The  time  for  honest  folks  to  be  abed 
Is  in  the  morning,  if  I  reason  right; 

And  he  who  cannot  keep  his  precious  head 
Upon  his  pillow  till  it's  fairly  light, 

And  so  enjoy  his  forty  morning  winks. 

Is  up  to  knavery,  or  else — ^he  drinks  ! 

Thomson,  who  sung  about  the  "  Seasons," 
said 
It  was  a  glorious  thing  to  rise  in  season  ; 
But  then  he  said  it — lying — in  his  bed, 

At  ten  o'clock,  A.  M., — the  very  reason 
He  wrote  so  charmingly.     The  simple  fact  is, 
His    preaching    wasn't    sanctioned  by  his 
practice. 

'Tis  doubtless,  well  to  be  sometimes  awake, — 

Awake  to  dutv,  and  awake  to  truth, — 
But  when,  alas  !    a  nice  review  we  take 
Of  our  best  deeds  and  days,   we  find,  in 
sooth, 
The  hours  that  leave  the  slightest  cause  to 

weep 
Are  those  we  passed  in  childhood,  or  asleep  1 

'Tis  beautiful  to  leave  the  world  awhile 
For  the  soft  visions  of  the  gentle  night ; 


HIAWATIIA-S  JOURNEY- 


And  free,  at  Iwt,  from  mortal  care  or  guilt 

To  live  u  011I7  in  the  aDgnl's  aigLt, 
In  nle^p's  ?weet  rralm  eo  qcibHj  that  ia, 
Where,  at  the  woral,  we  only  dream  of  »a  ! 

S»  let  u8  sleep,  aod  give  the  Maker  praise, 
I  like  tlie  lad  who,  when  Li^  father  Ihougli 


To  clip  hin  morning   Dap  by  hscknejtd 
phru. 
!       Of  vagrant  wonn  bj  early  BODgit«r  canght. 
Cried,   "Served  him  right! — it'a  not  at  all 
{  tmrprising : 

j       The   worm  was   paniahed,    nr,  lor   euly 
't  rUin<7'" 


HIA  WATHA'i;  JOURNEY. 


■'IFKT.T. 


3  unto  the  bow  the  cord  \».  .  Like  a  fire  upon  the  hearlh-etone 

So  unto  the  man  i*  \v->nian.  :  Is  a  iiciglibor'a  homelj'  danght^r. 
Though  sh':  bendfl  him,  A,-,  obeya     Lilf?  the  strirlight  or  the  moonlight 

him,  I  I9  the  liaDd^umpst  of  atrangers!" 

Though   she   draws  hia,  yet  ehe 

fulloir^.  Tlius  rli<>!'unding  spake  Nokomu, 

Uaelese  one  withont  the  other '  "  Ani  inv  Hiawatha  answered 


Thui"  the  youthful  Hiiiwalha. 
Said  withm  him°elf  an<1  ]>(>nd.'r»d, 
Much  perpli-xwl  byvarinu*  fi-i>lin)5i, 
Listlea*,  longing,  hopine.  K'aring, 
Dreaming  utill  of  Minni'h.ihj. 
Of  the  lovely  T^miilijni!  WiiliT, 
In  tho  land  of  the  I>a<;0tali-<. 

"  Wed  a  maidiin  of  yniir  peoplo," 
Warning  Naid  ihu  old  Stikomis : 
"Go  not  oastvrard,  go  not  westward. 
For  a  atranger.  whom  we  know  not  I 


I'inly  thi^  :   "  Dear  old  NokopiU, 
Very  ph'usant  is  the  firelight, 
Hut  I  like  the  Blnrlight  butter, 
Bc-ttw  do  I  like  the  moonlight  1" 

Grnvely  then  said  old  Nokomii: 
"  Bring  not  here  an  idle  maiden, 
firing;  not  h.'r.'  a  useles.^  woman, 
Hani*  unHkiUiut.  feet  unwilling; 
Bring  a  wife  with  nimble  fingers. 


HIAWATHA'S  JOURNEY. 
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band  that  move  together, 
in  on  willing  errands!" 

.nBwercd  Hiawatha: 
d  of  the  Dacotahs 
rrow-maker's  daughter, 

Laughing  Water, 
t  of  all  the  women, 

her  to  your  wigwam, 
n  upon  your  errands, 
rlight,  moonlight,  firelight, 
ight  of  my  people  !" 

.ading  eaid  Nokomis : 

to  my  lodge  a  stranger 

nd  of  the  Dacotahs ! 

are  the  Dacotalis, 

re  war  between  us, 

uds  yet  unforgotten, 

t  ache  and  still  may  open  !'* 

answered  Hiawatha : 
eason,  if  no  other, 
d  the  fair  Dacotah, 
bes  might  be  unite<l, 
ds  might  be  forgotten, 
inds  be  healed  forever !" 

,rte<l  Hiawatha 
of  the  Dacotahrt, 
of  handsome  women ; 
r  moor  and  meadow, 
(.-rminable  fon-st**, 
interruj»ted  nilence. 

noccasinH  of  mai^i<% 

le  a  mil«<  he  moasuro<l ; 
seomod  long  hefor**  hiia, 

rt  outran  his  f«)()t.^t' j>s  ; 

neyed  with«»ut  resting. 

I  the  cat;«ra<^t's  laughter, 

alls  of  Minnehalia 

m  through  the  silt-ncn. 
the  soun<l '"  h<'  muriiiur»:»l, 
the  voice  that  •all.-'  nii?'" 

(skirts  of  tho  fori-st 
ladow  and  th«;  sunshine, 
low  detT  were  feL<ling, 


But  they  saw  not  Hiawatha  ; 

To  his  bow  he  whispered,  *'  Fail  not !" 

To  his  arrow  whispered,  "  Swerve  not !" 

Sent  it  singing  on  its  errand. 

To  the  red  heart  of  the  roebuck  ; 

Threw  the  deer  across  his  shoulder. 

And  sped  forward  without  pausing. 

At  the  doorway  of  his  wigwam 
Sat  the  ancient  Arrow-maker, 
In  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs, 
Making  arrow-heads  of  jasper, 
Arrow-heads  of  chalcedony. 
At  his  side,  in  all  her  beauty. 
Sat  the  lovely  Minnehaha, 
Sat  his  daughter,  Laughing  Water, 
Plaiting  mat8  of  Hags  and  rushes  ; 
Of  the  past  the  old  man's  thoughts  were, 
And  the  maiden's  of  the  future. 


He  was  thinking,  as  he  sat  there. 
Of  the  days  when  with  such  arrows 
He  had  struck  the  deer  and  bison. 
On  the  Muskoday,  the  meadow  ; 
Shot  th^  wild  goose,  flying  southward, 
On  the  wing,  the  clamorous  Wawa ; 
Thinking  of  the  groat  war-parties, 
How  they  came  to  buy  his  arrows. 
Could  not  fight  without  his  arrows. 
All,  no  more  such  noble  warriors 
Cnuld  be  found  on  earth  as  they  w»*re! 
Now  the  men  were  all  like  women. 
Only  used  their  tongues  for  wea[)ons ! 

She  was  thinking  of  a  hunter. 
From  anoth'T  tribe  and  countrv, 
Young  and  tall  and  very  handsome. 
Who  one  morning  in  the  Spring-time, 
(\ime  to  buv  h<;r  father's  arrows. 
Sat  and  rested  in  tho  wigwam, 
Linf^ered  long  about  the  doorway, 
T.ooking  back  as  he  departed. 
Slif  had  heard  her  father  praise  him. 
F*rai.-e  lii<  courage  an<l  his  wisdom  ; 
\V«»uM  hr  come  again  ff>r  arrows 
To  the  falls  of  Minn«'haha  ? 
On  the  mat  her  hands  lay  i<Ile, 
An«l  her  eyes  were  vury  «lreamy. 
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HIAWATHA'S  WOOING. 


H.  W.  LONGFELLOW. 


It  the  feet  of  Laughing  Water 
Hiawatha  laid  his  burden, 
Threw  the  red  deer  from  his  should- 


ers; 
And  the  maiden  looked  up  at  him, 
Looked  up  from  her  mat  of  rushes, 
Said  with  gentle  look  and  accent, 
*'  You  are  welcome,  Hiawatha  !'* 

Very  spacious  was  the  wigwam, 
Made  of  deer-skin  dressed  and  whitened, 
With  the  gods  of  the  Dacotahs 
Drawn  and  painted  on  its  curtains. 
And  so  tall  the  doorway,  haidly 
Hiawatha  stooped  to  enter, 
Hardly  touched  his  eagle-feathers 
As  he  entered  at  the  doorway. 

Then  uprose  the  Laughing  Water, 
From  the  ground  fair  Minnehaha, 
Laid  aside  her  mat  unfinished. 
Brought  forth  food  and  set  before  them. 
Water  brought  them  from  the  brooklet, 
Gave  them  food  in  earthen  vessels, 
Gave  them  drink  in  bowls  of  bass-wood. 
Listened  while  the  guest  was  speaking, 
Listened  while  her  father  answered. 
But  not  once  her  lips  she  opened. 
Not  a  single  word  she  uttered. 

Yes,  as  in  a  dream  she  listened 
To  the  words  of  Hiawatha, 
As  ho  talked  of  old  Nokcjmis, 
Who  had  nursed  him  in  his  childhood. 
Ah  he  told  of  his  companions, 
GiibiaboH,  the  musician. 
And  the  very  strong  man,  Kwasiad, 
And  of  happiness  and  plenty, 
In  the  land  of  the  Ojibways, 
In  tho  pleasant  land  and  poacoful. 

**  After  many  years  of  warfaro, 
Many  years  of  strife  an-l  bloodshed, 
Thore  is  peace  botwci-n  the  Ojibways 
And  the  triln^  of  the  Da«^otahH :'' 
TIius  ('ontiniK-d  Hiawatha, 
And  then  added,  speaking  slowly, 
"  That  this  peace  may  last  forover, 
And  our  hands  be  clasped  more  closely. 
And  our  h»*arts  bo  mor'>  unito'l, 


Give  me  as  my  wife  this  maiden, 
Minnehaha,  Laughing  water, 
Loveliest  of  Dacotah  women  ?*' 

And  the  ancient  Arrow-maker 
Paused  a  moment  ere  he  answered. 
Smoked  a  little  while  in  silence, 
Looked  at  Hiawatha  proudly, 
Fondly  looked  at  Laughing  Water, 
And  made  answer  very  gravely : 
"  Yes,  if  Minnehaha  wishee ; 
Let  your  heart  speak.  Minnehaha  V* 

And  the  lovely  Laughing  Water 
Seemed  more  lovely  as  she  stood  thex^ 
Neither  willing  nor  reluctant. 
As  she  went  to  Hiawatha, 
Softly  took  the  seat  beside  him, 
While  she  said,  and  blushed  to  say  it; 
"  I  will  follow  you,  my  husband!" 

This  was  Hiawatha's  wooing  1 
Thus  it  was  he  won  the  daughter 
Of  the  ancient  Arrow-maker. 
In  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs ! 
From  the  wigwam  he  departed. 
Leading  with  him  Laughing  Water ; 
Hand  in  hand  they  went  together. 
Through  the  woodland  and  the  meadow, 
Left  the  old  man  standing  lonely 
At  the  doorway  of  his  wigwam, 
Heard  the  Falls  of  Minnehaha 
Calling  to  them  from  the  distance, 
Crying  to  them  from  afar  off, 
"  Fare  thee  well,  O  Minnehaha!" 

And  the  an<-iont  Arrow-maker 
Turned  again  unto  his  labor, 
Sat  down  by  his  sunny  doorway. 
Murmuring  to  himself,  and  saying : 
**  Thus  it  is  our  daughters  leave  us, 
Thoso  wo  love,  and  those  who  love  usl 
Just  when  thf^y  have  b-arned  to  help  xu, 
Whon  wo  are  old  and  lean  upon  them, 
(^.)mos  a  youth  with  flaunting  feathers. 
With  his  tlut"  of  reods,  a  stranger 
Wanders  piping  through  the  village, 
Bockons  to  thi.'  fairest  maiden. 
And  she  follows  whf-re  ho  leads  her, 
Leaving  all  things  for  the  stranger !" 


"On  the  ouUkirts  of  the  forest. 
'Twiit  tho  shadow  and  tlia  aunBbine. 
Hordd  of  falluw  deer  were  lecdinR," 


A  CHILD»S  DREAM  OF  A  STAR. 
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HIAWATHA'S  RETURN. 


H.  W.  LONGFELLOW. 


lEASANT  was  the  journey  home- 
ward 
Through  interminahle  forests, 
Over  meadow,  over  mountain, 
Over  river,  hill,  and  hollow. 
Short  it  seemed  to  Hiawatha, 
Though  they  journeyed  very  slowly, 
Though  his  pace  he  checked    and 

slackened 
To  the  steps  of  Laughing  Water. 

Over  wide  and  rushing  rivers 
In  his  arms  he  bore  the  maiden  ; 
light  he  thought  her  as  a  feather. 
As  the  plume  upon  his  head-gear ; 
Cleared  the  tangled  pathway  for  her, 
Bent  aside  the  swaying  branches. 
Made  at  night  a  lodge  of  branches. 
And  a  bed  with  boughs  of  hemlock. 
And  a  fire  before  the  doorway 
With  the  dry  cones  of  the  pine-tree. 

All  the  traveling  winds  went  with  them 
O'er  the  meadow,  through  the  forest; 
All  the  stars  of  night  looked  at  them, 
Watched  with  sleepless  eyes  their  slumber ; 
From  his  ambush  in  the  oak-tree 
Peered  the  squirrel,  Adjidaumo, 
Watched  with  eager  eyes  the  lovers ; 
And  the  rabbit,  the  Wabasso, 
Scampered  from  the  path  before  them, 
Peeping,  peeping  from  his  burrow, 
Sat  erect  upon  his  haunches, 
Watched  with  curious  eyes  the  lovers. 


Pleasant  was  the  journey  homeward  I 
All  the  birds  sang  loud  and  sweetly 
Songs  of  happiness  and  heart's-ease ; 
Sang  the  blue-bird,  the  Owaissa, 
"  Happy  are  you,  Hiawatha, 
Having  such  a  wife  to  love  you  I " 
Sang  the  robin,  the  Opechee, 
"  Happy  are  you,  Laughing  Water, 
Having  such  a  noble  husband  1 " 

From  the  sky  the  sun  benignant 
Looked  upon  them  through  the  branchea. 
Saying  to  them,  *'  0  my  children. 
Love  is  sunshine,  hate  is  shadow, 
Life  is  checkered  shade  and  sunshine, 
Rule  by  love,  0  Hiawatha  I " 

From  the  sky  the  moon  looked  at  them» 
Filled  the  lodge  with  mystic  splendors. 
Whispered  to  them,  "  0  my  children. 
Day  is  restless,  night  is  quiet» 
Man  imperious,  woman  feeble ; 
Half  is  mine,  although  I  follow ; 
Ruled  by  patience.  Laughing  Water  1  *' 

Thus  it  was  they  journeyed  homeward. 
Thus  it  was  that  Hiawatha 
To  the  lodge  of  old  Nokomis 
Brought  the  moonlight,  starlight,  firelight. 
Brought  the  sunshine  of  his  people, 
Minnehaha,  Laughing  Water, 
Handsomest  of  all  women 
In  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs, 
In  the  land  of  handsome  women. 


A  CHILD'S  DREAM  OF  A  STAR. 


CHARLES   DICKENS. 


HEEE  was  once  a  child,  and  he  strolled  about  a  good  deal,  and  thought 
of  a  number  of  things.  He  had  a  sister  who  was  a  child  too,  and 
his  constant  companion.     They  wondered  at  the  beauty  of  flowers; 
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they  wondered  at  the  height  and  blueness  of  the  sky ;  they  wondered  at 
the  depth  of  the  water ;  they  wondered  at  the  goodness  and  power  of  God, 
who  made  them  so  lovely. 

They  used  to  say  to  one  another  sometimes:  Supposing  all  the 
children  upon  earth  were  to  die,  would  the  flowers,  and  the  water,  and  the 
sky  be  sorry  ?  They  believed  they  would  be  sorry.  For,  said  they,  the 
buds  are  the  children  of  the  flowers,  and  the  little  playful  streams  that 
gambol  down  the  hiUsides  are  the  children  of  the  water,  and  the  smallest 
bright  specks  playing  at  hide  and  seek  in  the  sky  all  night  must  surely  be 
the  children  of  the  stars;  and  they  would  all  be  grieved  to  see  their 
play-mates,  the  children  of  men,  no  more. 

There  was  one  clear  shining  star  that  used  to  come  out  in  the  sky 
before  the  rest,  near  the  church  spire,  above  the  graves.  It  was  larger 
and  more  beautiful,  they  thought,  than  all  the  others,  and  every  night  they 
watched  for  it,  standing  hand-in-hand  at  a  window.  Whoever  saw  it  first, 
cried  out,  "  I  see  the  star."  And  after  that,  they  cried  out  both  together, 
knowing  so  well  when  it  would  rise,  and  where.  So  they  grew  to  be  such 
finends  with  it,  that  before  laying  down  in  their  bed,  they  always  looked 
out  once  again  to  bid  it  good  night;  and  when  they  were  turning  around 
to  sleep,  they  used  to  say,  "  God  bless  the  star !" 

But  while  she  was  still  very  young,  oh,  very  young,  the  sister 
drooped,  and  came  to  be  so  weak  that  she  could  no  longer  stand  at  the 
window  at  night,  and  then  the  child  looked  sadly  out  by  himself,  and  when 
he  saw  the  star,  turned  round  and  said  to  the  patient  pale  face  on  the  bed, 
*'  I  see  the  star !"  and  then  a  smile  would  come  upon  the  face,  and  a  little 
weak  voice  used  to  say,  "  God  bless  my  brother  and  the  star !" 

And  so  the  time  came,  all  too  soon,  when  the  child  looked  out  all 
alone,  and  when  there  was  no  face  on  the  bed,  and  when  there  was  a  grave 
among  the  graves,  not  there  before,  and  when  the  star  made  long  rays 
down  toward  him  as  he  saw  it  through  his  tears.  Now  these  rays  were  so 
bright,  and  they  seemed  to  make  such  a  shining  way  from  earth  to  heaven, 
that  when  the  child  went  to  his  solitary  bed,  he  dreamed  about  the  star ; 
and  dreamed  that,  lying  where  he  wiis,  he  saw  a  train  of  people  taken  up 
that  sparkling  road  by  angels  ;  and  the  star,  opening,  showing  him  a  groat 
world  of  light,  where  many  more  such  angels  waited  to  receive  them. 

All  these  angels,  'who  wore  waiting,  turned  their  beaming  eyes  upon 
the  people  who  were  carried  up  into  the  star ;  and  some  came  out  from  the 
long  rows  in  which  they  stood,  and  fell  upon  the  people's  necks,  and  kissed 
them  tenderly,  and  went  away  with  them  down  avenues  of  light,  and  were 
BO  happy  in  their  company,  that  lying  in  his  bed  he  wept  for  joy. 
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But  there  were  many  angels  who  did  not  go  with  them,  and  among 
them  one  he  knew.  The  patient  face  that  once  had  lain  upon  the  bed  was 
glorified  and  radiant,  but  his  heart  found  out  his  sister  among  all  the 
host. 

His  sister  8  angel  lingered  near  the  entrance  of  the  star,  and  said  to  the 
leader  among  those  who  had  brought  the  people  thither : 

"  Is  my  brother  come  V 

And  he  said,  "  No  !*' 

She  was  turning  hopefully  away,  when  the  child  stretched  out  his 
arms,  and  cried,  *'  Oh,  sister,  I  am  here  I  Take  me  1"  And  then  she 
turned  her  beaming  eyes  upon  him, — and  it  was  night ;  and  the  star  was 
shining  into  the  room,  making  long  rays  down  towards  him  as  he  saw  it 
through  his  tears. 

From  that  hour  forth  the  child  looked  out  upon  the  star  as  the  home 
he  was  to  go  to  when  his  time  should  come ;  and  he  thought  that  he  did 
not  belong  to  the  earth  alone,  but  to  the  star  too,  because  of  his  sister's 
angel  gone  before. 

There  was  a  baby  born  to  be  a  brother  to  the  child,  and,  while  he  was 
80  little  that  he  never  yet  had  spoken  a  word,  he  stretched  out  his  tiny 
form  on  his  bed,  and  died. 

Again  the  child  dreamed  of  the  opened  star,  and  of  the  company  of 
angels,  and  the  train  of  people,  and  the  rows  of  angels  with  their  beaming 
eyes  all  turned  upon  those  people's  faces. 

Said  his  sister's  angel  to  the  leader : 

"  Is  my  brother  come  ?" 

And  he  said,  "  Not  that  one,  but  another  !" 

As  the  child  beheld  his  brother's  angel  in  her  arms,  he  cried,  "  Oh, 
niy  sister,  I  am  here !  Take  me !"  And  she  turned  and  smiled  upon 
him, — and  the  star  was  shining. 

He  grew  to  be  a  young  man,  and  was  busy  at  his  books,  when  an  old 
servant  came  to  him  and  said : 

"  Thy  mother  is  no  more.     I  bring  her  blessing  on  her  darling  son." 

Again  at  night  he  saw  the  star,  and  all  that  former  company.  Said 
his  sister's  angel  to  the  leader,  "  Is  my  brother  come  ?" 

And  he  said,  ''  Thy  mother  !" 

A  mighty  cry  of  joy  went  forth  through  all  the  star,  because  the 
mother  was  re-united  to  her  two  children.  And  he  stretched  out  his  arms 
and  cried,  "  Oh,  mother,  sister,  and  brother,  I  am  here !  Take  me  !** 
And  they  answered  him,  '*  Not  yet !" — and  the  star  was  shining. 

He  grew  to  be  a  man,  whose  hair  was  turning  gray,  and  he  was 
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BREAK.  BKEAK,  BREAK. 


sitting  in  hist  chair  by  the  fireaiile,  heavj  with  grief,  and  with  his  face 
bedewed  with  tears,  when  the  etar  opened  once  again. 

Said  his  Bister's  angel  to  the  leader,  "  la  my  brother  come  ?" 

And  he  said,  "  Nay,  but  his  maiden  daughter!" 

And  the  man  who  Had  been  a  child,  saw  his  daughter,  newly  lost  to 
him,  a  celestial  creature  among  those  three,  and  he  said  :  "  My  daughter's 
head  is  on  my  sister's  bosom,  and  her  arm  is  around  my  mother's  neck, 
and  at  her  feet  is  the  baby  of  old  time,  and  I  can  bear  the  parting  from 
her,  Crod  be  praised  !" — And  the  star  was  shining. 

Thus  the  child  came  to  be  an  old  man,  and  his  once  smooth  face  was 
wrinkled,  and  hia  steps  were  slow  and  feeble,  and  his  back  was  bent.  And 
one  night  as  he  lay  upon  his  bed,  his  children  standing  round,  be  cried,  as 
he  cried  so  long  ago :  "  I  see  the  star !" 

They  whispered  one  another,  "  He  is  dying."  And  he  said,  "  I  am. 
My  age  is  falling  from  me  like  a  garment,  and  I  move  towards  the  star  as 
a  child.  And  0,  ray  Father,  now  I  thank  Thee  that  it  has  so  often  opened 
to  receive  those  dear  ones  who  await  me  I" — 

And  the  star  was  shining ;  and  it  shines  upon  his  grave. 


BREAK,  BREAK.  BREAK. 

ALFRED    TESSYSOS. 


|nj#REAK.  break,  bre:ik. 
jffl      On  thy  coM  pray  siom 
Tf^^  And  I  Wdiild  that  my  I' 


Tbc  Uiougbu  tbut  nri 


0  wpU  for  the  Bailor  lad, 
Tliat  lie  f  iriKH  in  hie  boat  on  the  bay. 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  FLOWEES. 


And  tht  itatolf  ships  go  od 
To  thair  hftvea  onder  the  hill; 

But  0  for  ^e  touch  of  a  TaDished  bimd, 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still  I 


Break,  break,  break. 

At  the  foot  of  thj  cragR,  0  Sea  I 
But  the  teuder  grace  of  a  daj  tiiat  is  dead 

Will  never  come  back  to  me. 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  FLO  WEBS. 


WILLIAM   CnLLEN   BRYANT. 


■HE   melancholy   days  are   come,   the 

Ba<tdeet  of  Ihe  year,  | 

Of  waiting  windn,  and  naked  woods, 

and  meadows  brown  and  eear.  | 

Heaped  in  tbe  hollows  of  the  grove.  I 

tbe  aatnmn  leaves  lie  dead  ;  I 

They  nistle  to  (he  eddying  guit.  and 

to  the  rabbit's  tread. 


Tbe  mbin  and  tlie  wren  are  Sown,  aod  from 

the  shrubs  the  jay. 
And  from  the  wood-top  calb  tbe  crow  through 

all  tbe  gloomy  day. 

Where  are  the  flowers,  the  fair  young  flowers, 

that  lately  sprang  and  stood 
In  brighter  light  and  Hofler  airs,  a  beauteous 

fipterhood? 
Alas '  they  all  are  in  their  graves ;  the  gentle 

race  of  flowers 
Arf  lying  in  their  lowly  beiin  with  the  fair 

and  good  of  ours. 
The  rain  is  falling  where  they  lie ;  but  the 

fold  November  rain 
Calla  not  from  oat  the  gloomy  carlh  tlie  lovely 


The  wind-flower  and  the  violet,  they  pflri«bed 

long  ago. 
And  the  hrier-rose  and  the  orchis  died  araid 

But  on  the  hill  the  golden-rod.  and  the  aster 

in  the  wood. 
And  the  yellow  sunflower  by  the  brook  in 

autumn  beauty  stood, 
Till  ffll  tbe  frost  from  the  clear  cold  heaven, 

as  falls  (he  plague  on  men, 
And  the  brightness  of  their  smile  was  gone 

from  upland,  glade,  and  glen. 

And  now,  when  comes  the  calm  mild  day,  ■> 

still  such  days  will  come. 
To  call  the  squirrel  and  the  bee  from  out  their 

When  the  sound  of  dropping  nute  is  heard, 

though  all  the  trees  are  still. 
And  twinkle  in  tlie  smoky  light  the  waten 

of  tbe  rill, 
The   south- wind    searches   for    the    flowen 

whose  fragrance  late  he  bore. 
And  sighs  to  Gad  them  in  Ihe  wood  and  by 

Ihe  stream  no  more. 


And  then  I  think  of  one  who  in  her  jonth' 

i  fdl  beauty  died, 

Tbe  fair   meek  blossom  that  grew  up  and 

faded  by  my  side. 
In  the  cold  moist  earth  we  laid  her,  when  the 

forests  caiiit  tbe  leaf. 
And  we  wept  that  one  so  lovely  should  have 
I  a  life  so  brief; 

'■  Yet  not  unmeet  it  was  that  one,  like  that 

young  friend  of  oure, 
I  So  gentle  and  so  beautiful,  should  perish  with 
I  the  flowers. 
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ROME  AND  CARTHAGE. 


BENEDICITE. 


JOHN    GBEENLEAF   WHITTIEB. 


D'S  love  and  peace  be  with  thee,  where 
Soe'er  this  soft  autmnnal  air 
Lifts  the  dark  tresses  of  thy  hair! 


Whether  through  city  casements  comes 
Its  kiss  to  thee,  in  crowded  rooms, 
Or,  out  among  the  woodland  blooms, 


The  hills  we  climbed,  the  river  seen 
By  gleams  along  its  deep  ravine, — 
All  keep  thy  memory  fresh  and  green. 

Where'er  I  look,  where'er  I  stray. 
Thy  thought  goes  with  me  on  my  way. 
And  hence  the  prayer  I  breathe  to-day  ; 

O'er  lapse  of  time  and  change  of  scene, 
The  weary  waste  which  lies  between 
Thyself  and  me,  my  heart  I  lean. 

Thou  lack'st  not  Friendship's  spcllword,  nor 
The  half-unconscious  power  to  draw 
All  hearts  to  thine  by  Love's  sweet  law. 

It  freshens  o'er  thy  thoughtful  face, 
Imparting,  in  its  glad  embrace, 
Beauty  to  beauty,  grace  to  grace ! 


Fair  Nature's  book  together  read. 

The  old  wood-paths  that  knew  our  tread. 

The  maple  shadows  overhead, — 

With  these  good  gifts  of  God  is  cast 
Thy  lot,  and  many  a  charm  thoa  hast 
To  hold  the  blessed  angels  fast. 

If,  then,  a  fervent  wish  iot  thee 

The  gracious  heavens  will  heed  from  me, 

What  should,  dear  heart,  its  burden  be  ? 

The  sighing  of  a  shaken  reed, — 
What  can  I  more  than  meekly  plead 
The  greatness  of  our  common  need  ? 

God's  love, — ^unchanging,  pure,  and  true,- 
The  Paraclete  white-shining  through 
His  peace, — the  fall  of  Hermon's  dew  ! 

With  such  a  prayer,  on  this  sweet  day, 
As  thou  mayst  hear  and  I  may  say, 
I  greet  thee,  dearest,  far  away ! 


ROME  AND  CARTHAGE. 


VICTOR    HUGO. 


^ME  and  Carthage ! — ^behold  them  drawing  near  for  the  struggle 

that  is  to  shake  the  world !     Carthage,  the  metropolis  of  Africa, 

^     is  the  mistress  of  oceans,  of  kingdoms,  and  of  nations ;  a  magni- 

Jficent  city,  burthened  with  opulence,  radiant  with  the  strange  arts 
and  trophies  of  the  East.  She  is  at  the  acme  of  her  civilization.  She 
can  mount  no  higher.  Any  change  now  must  be  a  decline.  Bome  is 
comparatively  poor.  She  has  seized  all  within  her  grasp,  but  rather  from 
the  lust  of  conquest  than  to  fill  her  own  cofiPers.    She  is  demi-barbarooa^ 


ROME  AND  CARTHAOEL 


ago,  and  Carthage  ia  an  eyesore  to  Rome.  Seated  on  opposite  banks  of 
tbe  Mediterranean,  the  two  cities  look  each  other  in  the  face.  The  sea 
no  longer  keeps  them  apart.  Europe  and  Africa  weigh  upon  each  other. 
Like  two  clouds  surcharged  with  electricity,  they  impend.  With  their 
contact  mu.st  come  the  thunder-shock. 

The  catastrophe  of  this  stupendous  drama  ia  at  hand.  What  actors 
are  met!  Two  races, — that  of  merchants  and  mariners,  that  of  laborers 
and  soldiui-s;  two  Nations, — tlie  one  dominant  by  gold  tlio  other  by  steel ; 
two  Republics, — the  one  theocratic,  the  other  aristocratic.  Rome  and 
Carthage !  Rome  with  her  army,  Carthago  with  her  fleet ;  Carthage  old, 
rich,  and  crafty, — Rome,  yonnj:;,  jjoor,  and  robust ;  the  past  and  the 
future ;  the  spirit  of  discovery,  and  the  spirit  of  conquest ;  the  genius  of 
commerce,  the  demon  of  war ;  the  East  and  the  South  on  one  side,  the 
West  and  the  North  on  the  other;  in  short,  two  worlds, — the  civilization 
of  Africa,  and  the  civilization  of  Europe.  They  measure  each  other  from 
head  to  foot.     They  gather  all  their  forces.     Gradually  the  war  kindles. 
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The  world  takee  fire.  Theee  colossal  powers  are  locked  iti  deadly  strifa 
Carthage  has  crossed  the  Alps  ;  Borne  the  seas.  The  two  Nations,  per^ 
sonified  in  two  men,  Hannibal  and  Scipio,  close  with  each  other,  wrestle, 
and  grow  infuriate.  The  duel  is  desperate.  It  is  a  struggle  for  life. 
Borne  wavers. — She  utters  that  cry  of  aDgoish — Mannihal  at  the  gaits  I 
But  she  rallies, — coUects  all  her  strength  for  one  last,  appalling  effort, — 
throws  herself  upon  Carthage,  and  sweeps  her  from  the  iace  of  the 
earth! 


FARM-YARD  SONG. 


3.   T.   TBOWBKIDaE. 


JVER  the  hill  the  farm-boy  goea : 

Hisshadow  lengtbenB  along  liie  land, 
A  giant eUff  io  his  giant  hand; 
In  the  poplar-tree  above  the  spring 
The  katydid  begiiu  t^  sing; 

The  early  dewa  are  falling : 

Into  the  Blone-heap  darte  the  mink, 

m  nkim  the  rivers  brink. 


And  home  to  lli«  woodland  fly  the  crows, 
When  over  the  hill  the  farm-boy  goes, 

Cheerily  calling— 

■'  Co',  boM  1  co",  bosB !  co' !  co'  1  co"  1' 
Farther,  farther  over  (he  hill. 
Faintly  calling,  calling  still — 

"  Co',  boM !  co',  bosa  I  co" !  co"  I" 

Into  the  yard  the  fanner  goea, 

Wilh  grateful  heart,  at  thn  close  of  day : 

Hunen  and  chain  are  hung  away ; 


Id  the  wagon-»hed  Ktand  yoke  and  plough ; 
Thestraw's  in  the  alack,  the  hay  in  the  mow; 

The  cooling  dewa  are  falling  : 
The  friendly  eheep  his  welcome  bleat. 
The  piga  come  grunting  to  his  feet, 
Tbe  whinnying  mare  her  master  knona. 
When  into  the  yard  the  farmer  goc«. 

Hie  cattle  calling — 

"Co',  boss!  co'.  boss!  co' I  co' !  co'l" 
While  Btill  the  cow-boy,  far  away, 
Goea  seeking  those  who  have  gone  astray — 

"Co',  hofi'.  co',  boss!  co'l  co'l 
Now  to  her  task  the  milkmaid  goes : 
The  cattle  come  crowfling  throuab  the  gate. 
Lowing,  pusbing.  little  and  great; 
About  the  trougb,  by  the  farm-yard  pump 
Tbe  frolick^oino  yearlingii  frisk  and  jump. 

While  the  pli-»aant  dews  are  falling: 
The  new  milcb  beifer  is  quick  and  sby. 
But  tbe  old  cow  wiiita  with  tranquil  eye; 
And  the  white  stream  into  the  bright  pail 

When  to  liiT  ta«k  the  milkmaid  goes, 
[  Soothingly  calling— 

'  "  So,  boss '  BO,  boas !  bo  I  bo  !  ro  I 

The  chi'erful  milkmaid  takes  her  atool, 
I  aiU  and  milks  in  the  twilight  cool. 


ying. 


>,  boss !  eo,  s 


To  flUpjier  at  last  the  farmer  go«  : 
The  apples  are  parted,  Ihe  paper  i*  read, 
~     stories  are  told,  then  all  to  bed : 
Witliout.  llie  cricket's  coasel<-»»  rong 
Makes  shrill  [ho  silence  all  ni)<ht  long ; 


HOWS  MY  BOY? 
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The  heavy  dews  are  falling : 
"The  housewife's  hand  has  turned  the  lock  ; 
Drowsily  ticks  the  kitchen  clock ; 
The  household  sinks  to  deep  repose ; 
Bat  still  in  sleep  the  farm-boy  goes 


Singing,  calling — 

"  Co',  boss  I  CO*,  boss !  co'  {  co' !  co*  I 
And  offc  the  milkmaid,  in  her  dreams, 
Drums  in  the  pail  with  the  flashing  streanuB, 

Murmuring,  "So,  boss  I  so!" 


/  WOULD  NOT  LIVE  ALWAY. 


R.    MUHLENBERG. 


would  not  live  alway  ;  I  ask  not  to  stay 
Where  storm  alW  storm  rises  dark  o'er 

the  way ; 
The  few  lurid  mornings  that  dawn  on 

us  here 
Are  enough  for  life's  joys,  full  enough 

for  its  cheer. 


I  would  not  live  alway  ;  no, — welcome  the 

tomb! 
Since  Jesus  hath  lain  there,  I  dread  not  its 

gloom  : 
There  sweet  be  my  rest  till  he  bid  mo  arise, 
"To  hail  him  in  triumph  descending  the  skies. 


Who,  who  would  live  alway,  away  from  his 
God.— 

Away  from  yon  heaven,  that  blissful  abode, 

Where  rivers  of  pleasure  flow  bright  o'er  the 

plains. 

And  the  noontide  of  glory  eternally  reigns  ? 

There  saints  of  all  ages  in  harmony  meet. 
Their  Saviour  and  brethren  rransported  to 

greet ; 
While  anthems  of  rapture  unceasingly  roll, 
And  the  smile  of  the  Lord  is  the  feast  of  the 

soul. 


HOW'S  MY  BOY f 


SYDNEY   DOBELL. 


Sailor  of  the  sea ! 

How's  my  boy — my  boy  ? 

*'  What's  your  boy's  name,  good  wife, 

And  in  what  good  ship  sailed  he  ?" 

My  boy  John — 
He  that  went  to  sea — 
What  care  I  for  the  ship,  sailor  ? 
My  boy's  my  boy  to  me. 

You  come  back  from  sea, 
And  not  know  my  John  ? 
1  might  as  well  have  askod  some  landsman 
Yonder  down  in  the  t^^wn. 
There's  not  an  aHS  in  all  the  parish 
But  he  knows  my  John. 
24 


How's  my  boy — my  boy  ? 

And  unless  you  let  me  know 

I'll  swear  you  are  no  sailor, 

Bluejacket  or  no, 

Bra.<w  buiton  or  no,  sailor, 

Anchor  or  crown  or  no ! 

Sure  his  ship  wa^  the  JoUy  Briton — 

"  Speak  low,  woman,  speak  low '" 

And  why  should  I  speak  low,  sailor? 
About  my  own  boy  John? 
If  I  was  loud  as  I  am  proud 
I'd  sing  him  ov<?r  the  town  ! 
Why  should  I  spoak  low,  sailor 
"  That  good  ship  went  down." 


n 

1 
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How'b  my  boy-^ny  boy  ? 

What  care  I  for  the  ship,  sailor, 

I  never  was  aboard  her. 

Be  she  afloat,  or  be  she  aground, 

Sinking  or  swimming,  1*11  be  bound. 

Her  owners  can  afford  her  1 

I  say,  how's  my  John  ? — 


"  Every  man  on  board  went  down. 
Every  man  aboard  her." 

How's  my  boy — my  boy  ? 
What  care  I  for  the  men,  sailor  ? 
I'm  not  their  mother — 
How's  my  boy — ^my  boy  ? 
Tell  me  of  him  and  no  other  1 
How's  my  boy — my  boy  ? 


THE  BRIDGE  OF  SIGHS. 


THOMAS  HOOD. 


E  more  unfortunate 

Weary  of  breath, 
Bashly  importunate, 

Gone  to  her  death  1 
Take  her  up  tenderly. 

Lift  her  with  care ; 
Fashioned  so  slenderly — 

Young,  and  so  hxt  I 


Look  at  her  garments. 
Clinging  like  cerements, 
WhOst  the  wave  constantly 

Drips  from  her  clothing; 
Take  her  up  instantly. 

Loving,  not  loathing  \ 

Touch  her  not  scornfully  1 
Think  of  her  mournfully. 

Gently  and  humanly — 
Not  of  the  stains  of  her ; 
All  that  remains  of  her 

Now  IB  pure  womanly. 

Make  no  deep  scrutiny. 
Into  her  mutiny, 

Rash  and  undutiful ; 
Ptot  all  dishonor, 
Death  has  left  on  hor 

Only  the  beautiful. 

Still,  for  all  slips  of  hers, — 
One  of  Eve's  family, — 

Wipe  those  poor  lips  of  hers, 
Oosing  so  clammily. 


Loop  up  her  tresses 

Escaped  from  the  comb,*-^ 
Her  fair  auburn  tresses, — 
Whilst  wonderment  guesses,. 

Where  was  her  home  ? 

Who  was  her  father? 

Who  was  her  mother  ? 

Had  she  a  sister  ? 

Had  she  a  brother  ? 
Or  was  there  a  dearer  one 
Still,  and  a  nearer  one 

Yet,  than  all  other? 

Alas !  for  the  rarity 
Of  Christian  charity 

Under  the  sun ! 
Oh,  it  was  pitiful ! 
Near  a  whole  city  full. 

Home  she  had  none. 

Sisterly,  brotherly. 
Fatherly,  motherly 

Feelings  had  changed,—- 
Love,  by  harsh  evidence. 
Thrown  from  its  eminence  ; 
Even  God's  providence 

Seeming  estranged. 

Where  the  lamps  quiver 
So  far  in  the  river. 

With  many  a  light 
From  window  and  casement. 
From  garret  to  basement. 
She  stood,  with  amazement^ 

Houseless  by  night 


Tk»  bleftk  wind  of  March 

ll«d«  her  tremble  »nd  shiver ; 
Bat  not  Ihfl  duk  arch, 

Oi  the  black,  flowiug  river  ; 
Und  from  life'a  hiatory, 
Glad  to  death's  in^Btary, 

Sviil  to  be  hurled— 
Anjwhere,  auywhere 

Oat  of  the  world '. 

In  aha  plunged  boldly, — 
Ko  matter  how  coldly 

Ov«r  the  brink  of  It ', 
Picture  it,— think  of  it 

Diwolnte  man  I 
Live  in  it.  drink  of  it 

Then,  if  yoQ  caul 

Take  her  op  tenderly. 

Lift  her  with  care ; 
Fuhioned  to  slenderly. 

Young,  and  eo  hxT  I 


Ere  her  limbs,  frigidly, 
Stiffen  too  rigidly. 

Decently,  kindly, 
Smooth  and  compoae  them ; 
And  her  eyes,  cloee  them. 

Staring  »o  blindly  1 — 
Dreadfully  staring 

Through  muddy  impnritj, 
As  when  with  the  daring 
Last  look  of  despairing 

Fixed  on  futurity. 

Perieliing  gloomily, 
Spurred  by  contumely. 
Cold  inhumanity, 
Burning  insanity, 

Into  hor  re«t ! 
Gross  her  hands  humbly. 
As  if  praying  dumbly, 

Over  her  breast ! 
Owning  her  weakness, 

Her  evil  behaviour. 
And  leaving,  with  meeknaar 

Her  sins  to  her  SaTiour  < 


MORNING. 

EDWARD   EVERETT. 


3  we  proceeded,  tlie  timid  approach  of  twilight  became  more  per- 
ceptible; the  intense  blue  of  the  eky  began  to  soften;  the  smaller 
stars,  like  little  children,  went  first  to  rest ;  the  eiater  beams  of  t}i« 
Pleiades  bood  melted  together;  but  the  bright  constellations  of  the 
west  and  north  remained  unchanged.  Steadily  the  wondrous  trans- 
figuration went  on.     Hands  of  angels  hidden  from  morta!  eyes  shifted 
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the  scenery  of  the  heavens ;  the  glories  of  night  dissolved  into  the  glories 
of  dawn.  The  blue  sky  now  turned  more  softly  gray ;  the  great  watch- 
stars  shut  up  their  holy  eyes ;  the  east  began  to  kindle.  Faint  streaks  of 
purple  soon  blushed  along  the  sky;  the  whole  celestial  concave  was  filled 
with  the  inflowing  tides  of  the  morning  light,  which  came  pouring  down 
from  above  in  one  great  ocean  of  radiance ;  till  at  length,  as  we  reached  the 
Blue  Hills,  a  flash  of  purple  fire  blazed  out  from  above  the  horizon,  and 
turned  the  dewy  tear-drops  of  flower  and  leaf  into  rubies  and  diamonds. 
In  a  few  seconds  the  everlasting  gates  of  the  morning  were  thrown  wide 
open,  and  the  lord  of  day,  arrayed  in  glories  too  severe  for  the  gaze  of 
man,  began  his  state. 


THE  PARTING  LOVERS. 


c^ib. 


TRANSLATED   FROM    THE    CHINESE   BY   WILLIAM    R.  ALGER. 


HE  says,  "  The  cock  crows, — hark !" 
He  says,  "  No !  still  't  is  dark." 

She  says,  "  The  dawn  grows  bright," 
He  says,  "  0  no,  my  Light." 

^    She  says,  "  Stand  up  and  say, 
Gets  not  the  heaven  gray?" 


He  says,  "  The  morning  star 
Climbs  the  horizon's  bar." 

She  says,  "  Then  quick  depart: 
Alas  !  you  now  must  start ; 

But  give  the  cock  a  blow 
Who  did  begin  our  woe !" 


A  WOMAN'S  QUESTION 


ADELAIDE   A.     PROCTER. 


FORE  I  trust  my  fate  to  thee, 
Or  pla<.'e  my  hand  in  thine. 

Before  I  li:t  thy  future  give 
Color  ami  form  to  mine, 

Before  I  y)eril  all  for  thi*«, 

Question  thy  soul  to-night  for  me. 


I  break  all  slighter  bonds,  nor  feel 

A  shadow  of  regret : 
Is  there  one  link  within  the  past 

That  hold.s  thy  spirit  yet? 
Or  i.s  thy  faiih  ad  clear  and  free 
As  that  which  I  can  pledge  to  thee  ? 


Does  there  within  thy  dimmest  dreams 

A  possible  future  shine, 
Wherein  thy  life  could  henceforth  breathe, 

Untouched,  unshared  bv  mine  ? 
If  so,  at  any  pain  or  cost, 
O,  tell  me  before  all  is  lost ! 

Look  deep'.T  still :  if  thou  canst  feel, 

Within  thy  inmost  soul, 
That  thou  hast  kcj)t  a  i>ortion  back. 

While  I  liavL-  staked  the  whole. 
Let  no  false  j»ity  spare  the  blow, 
But  in  true  mercy  tell  me  so. 


THE  TIQEB. 


Ii  th«TS  within  \iij  heart  a  need 

TliatmiiiBcaonotfblfiir 
One  chord  Ihftt  any  other  hand 

Could  better  wake  or  itill7 
Spttk  now,  leat  at  eomt  future  day 
Kj  whole  life  wither  and  docay. 

LiTM  there  within  thy  nature  hid 

The  demon -spirit,  change. 
Bhedding  a  pauing  glory  atill 

On  all  thingB  new  and  itraage? 
It  may  not  be  thy  bolt  alona, — 
Bat  shidd  my  heart  againat  thine  ow 


Coaldst  than  withdraw  thy  hand  one  day 
And  aiuwer  to  my  clum, 

That  fata,  and  that  to-day '■  miitaka, — 

Not  thoa. — had  b«en  to  blame? 
Some  »oothe  their  coniciance  thoa ;  but  thos 
Wilt  mrely  warn  and  save  ms  now. 

Nay,  answer  not, — ^I  dare  not  hear, 
The  words  would  come  loo  late ; 

Tet  I  would  epare  thee  all  remone, 
So  comfort  thea,  my  fate  : 

Whatever  on  my  heart  may  &11, 

Remember  I  wouU  riak  it  all  1 


WILUAH    BLAKE. 


tf IGER I   tigerl  burning  bright, 
^  In  the  forent  of  the  nifiht. 
\  What  immortiil  hiind  nr  ey^ 
Could  frame  thy  fearful  BymmetryF 

In  what  distant  deepii  nr  xkieH 
Bnmod  the  ardor  of  ihinv  eyc-a  7 
On  what  winga  dure  hi:  u;i|)iri!  7 
What  the  band  dure  a--hv  Lho  gru  1 


And  what  Bboalder,  and  what  art. 
Could  twist  (ha  sini.wB of  ihy  heart? 
And  wh«n  thy  heart  began  to  beat. 
What  dread  band  forged  thy  dread  feet  f 

What  the  hanimpr  ?   what  Ui^  chain  7 
In  wliiLt  furnact:  was  thy  brain? 
What  ihe  anvil  ?    What  drnad  grasp 
Duri;  itH  dt-adlj  tcrrori)  clasp  1 


POOR  LITTLE  JOE. 


When  the  itani  threw  down  their  apoan. 
And  watered  heaven  with  their  team. 
Did  Qod  unile  hii>  work  to  see  ? 
Did  He  who  made  the  lamb  make  thee '  < 


Tiger!  tiger!    bnraing  bright, 
In  ihe  foreat  of  the  night, 
What  imniorlal  hand  or  eja 
Dare  frame  thy  fearfdl  tymoMTj. 


THE  CHURCH  WINDOW. 


liOKTIIK. 


HE  minster  window,  richly  alonm 
With  many  a  uorg-T>U9  Plain  und  • 
Ifjlbelf  a  paralile,  iii  t'liiiwing 

The  might,  ibe  jower  of  Poesy. 

Look  on  it  from  (lii>  open  square, 
And  il  ii  .mlv  dark  iinJ  dri^arv : 
Mo<;kheBd  VLe«'>  it  ulwuv  lliere. 
id  vows  ik  aspect  mtiki's  tiim  w<  .iry. 


■  Bill  enter  once  the  holy  portal — 

Wliat  splendor  biirstj'  npon  the  eye! 
Tb'-re  .>yii]Kol!<,  deeils  and  form'  immortal, 
.\re  lilazinu  forth  in  majevty. 

Be  thankful,  you  who  have  the  gift 

To  read  and  feel  eaih  sacred  story ; 

And,  .ih '  be  revertnt.  when  yon  lift 

•       Vour  eve*  to  look  on  heavenlv  clorT. 


POOR  LITTLE  JOE. 


■ROP  yer  eye*  wide  open  Ji.ey. 

"      ¥■•!  I'vcbroiiiihi  ynu  siiiupin'  i:ri  at. 

■5a  Applft '   S.i.  a  bvap  *i«ht  b.ifrr : 

Dunt  yu  take  n"  iiitr.vt  ■   Wail ! 
Floweiv.  Joe— I  know'd  yuud  lik..- 


.it'''     Ain't  them  h 
its  them  for.  Joey' 


I  was  skipp:n'  past  a  winder. 
Where  a  bani;  up  lady  sot. 
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All  amongst  a  lot  of  bushes — 
Each  one  climbin'  from  a  pot ; 

Every  bush  had  flowers  on  it — 
Pretty  f    Mebbe  not !  Oh,  no ! 

Wish  you  could  a  seen  'em  growin', 
It  was  sich  a  stunnin'  show. 

Well,  I  thought  of  you,  poor  feller, 

Lyin'  here  so  sick  and  weak, 
Never  knowin'  any  comfort. 

And  I  puts  on  lots  o'  cheek. 
*'  Missus,"  says  I,  "  If  you  please,  mum, 

Could  I  ax  you  for  a  rose  ? 
For  my  little  brother,  missus — 

Never  seed  one,  I  suppose." 

Then  I  told  her  all  about  you, — 

How  I  bringed  you  up — poor  Joe ! 
(Lackin*  women  folks  to  do  it.) 

Sich  a'  imp  you  was,  you  know — 
Till  yer  got  that  awful  tumble, 

Jist  as  I  had  broke  yer  in. 
(Hard  work,  too,)  to  earn  yer  liyin' 

Blackin*  boots  fo**  honest  tin. 

How  that  tumble  crippled  of  you, 

So'a  you  couldn't  hyper  much — 
Joe,  it  hurted  when  I  seen  you 

Fur  the  first  time  with  yer  crutch. 
*'  But,"  I  says,  '*  he's  laid  up  now,  mum, 

'Pears  to  weaken  every  day  ;" 
Joe,  she  up  and  went  to  cuttin' — 

That's  the  how  of  this  bokay. 


Say  I   It  seems  to  me,  ole  feller, 

You  is  quite  yerself  to-night ; 
Kind  o'  chirk — ^it's  been  a  fortnit 

Sence  yer  eyes  has  been  so  bri^t 
Better  f    Well,  I'm  glad  to  hear  it  1 

Yes,  they're  mighty  pretty,  Joe. 
SmeUin'  of  'em's  made  you  happy  f 

Well,  I  thought  it  would,  you  know ' 

Never  see  the  country,  did  you  ? 

Flowers  growin*  everywhere  1 
Some  time  when  you're  better,  Joey, 

Mebbe  I  kin  take  you  there. 
Flowert  in  heaven  f    'M — I  s'pose  so ; 

Dunno  much  about  it,  though  ; 
Ain't  as  fly  as  wot  I  might  be 

On  them  topics,  little  Joe. 

But  I've  heard  it  hinted  somewheres 

That  in  heaven's  golden  gates 
Things  is  everlastin'  cheerful — 

B'lieve  that's  wot  the  Bible  states. 
Likewise,  there  folks  don't  git  hungry ; 

So  good  people,  when  they  dies. 
Finds  themselves  well  fixed  forever — 

Joe,  my  boy,  wot  ails  yer  eyes  ? 

Thought  they  looked  a  little  sing'ler. 

Oh,  no  !  Don't  you  have  no  fear ; 
Heaven  was  made  far  such  as  you  is — 

Joe,  wot  makes  you  look  so  queer  ? 
Here — wake  up !   Oh,  don't  look  that  way  ! 

Joe !   My  boy  !   Hold  up  yer  head  I 
Here's  yer  flowers — you  dropped  'em  Joey : 

Oh,  my  God,  can  Joe  be  deadf 
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HARRIET    BEECHER   STOWE. 


[OME  here,  Tops,  you  monkey  !"  said  St.  Clare,  calling  the  child  up 
to  him. 

•  Topsy  came  up ;  her  round,  hard  eyes  glittering  and  blinking 
with  a  mixture  of  apprehensiveness  and  their  usual  odd  drollery. 
"  What  makes  you  behave  so  ?"  said  St.  Clare,  who  could  not  help 
being  amused  with  the  child's  expression. 
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"  Spects  it's  my  wicked  heart,"  said  Topsy,  demurely ;  "  Miss  Feely 
says  so." 

"  Don't  you  see  how  much  Miss  Ophelia  has  done  for  you  ?  She  says 
she  has  done  every  thing  she  can  think  of." 

"  Lor,  yes,  Mas  r !  old  Missus  used  to  say  so,  toa  She  whipped  me 
a  heap  harder,  and  used  to  pull  my  har,  and  knock  my  head  agin  the  door; 
but  it  didn't  do  me  no  good !  I  spects,  if  they  s  to  pull  every  spear  o'  har 
out  o'  my  head  it  wouldn't  do  no  good,  neither — I's  so  wicked  I  Laws  I 
I's  nothin'  but  a  nigger,  no  ways !" 

"  Well,  I  shall  have  to  give  her  up,"  said  Miss  Ophelia ;  "  I  can't 
have  that  trouble  any  longer.*' 

"  Well,  I'd  just  like  to  ask  one  question."  said  St.  Clare. 

"What  is  it?" 

"Why,  if  your  Gospel  is  not  strong  enough  to  save  one  heathen 
child,  that  you  can  have  at  home  here,  all  to  yourself,  what's  the  use  o1 
sending  one  or  two  poor  missionaries  oft  with  it  among  thousands  of  just 
such  ?  I  suppose  this  child  is  about  a  fair  sample  of  what  thousands  o1 
your  heathen  are." 

Miss  Ophelia  did  not  make  an  immediate  answer ;  and  Eva,  who  had 
stood  a  silent  spectator  of  the  scene  thus  far,  made  a  silent  sign  to  Topsj 
to  follow  her.  There  was  a  little  glass  room  at  the  corner  of  the  verandah, 
which  St.  Clare  used  as  a  sort  of  reading-room ;  and  Eva  and  Topsy  dis- 
appeared into  this  place. 

"  What's  Eva  going  about  now  ?"  said  St.  Clare ;  "  I  mean  to  see." 

And  advancing  on  tiptoe,  he  lifted  up  a  curtain  that  covered  th€ 
glass  door,  and  looked  in.  In  a  moment,  laying  his  finger  on  his  lips,  he 
made  a  silent  gesture  to  Miss  Ophelia  to  come  and  look.  There  sat  the 
two  children  on  the  floor,  with  their  side  facas  towards  them,  Topsy  witl 
her  usual  air  of  careless  drollery  and  uncor^ern ;  but  opposite  to  her,  Eva. 
her  whole  face  fervent  with  feeling,  and  tears  in  her  large  eyes. 

"  What  does  make  you  so  bad,  Topsy  ?  Why  won't  you  try  and  be 
good  ?     Don't  you  love  anybody ^  Topsy  ?" 

"  Dunno  nothin'  'bout  love ;  I  loves  candy  and  sich,  that's  all,"  said 
Topsy. 

"  But  you  love  your  father  and  mother  ?" 

"  Never  had  none,  ye  know.     I  tolled  ye  that,  !Miss  Eva." 

"  Oh,  I  know,"  said  Eva,  sadly ;  "  but  had  you  any  brother,  or  sister 
or  aunt,  or — " 

"  No,  none  on  'em — never  had  nothin'  nor  nobodv." 

"  But,  Topsy,  if  you'd  only  try  and  be  good,  you  might — " 
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"  Couldn't  never  be  nothin'  but  a  nigger  if  I  war  ever  so  good/'  said 
Topey.     "  If  I  could  be  skinned,  and  come  white,  I'd  try  then." 

"  But  people  can  love  you,  if  you  are  black,  Topsy.  Miss  Ophelia 
would  love  you,  if  you  were  good." 

Topsy  gave  a  short,  blunt  laugh  that  was  her  common  mode  of  ex- 
pressing incredulity. 

"Don't  you  think  so  ?"  said  Eva. 

"No;  she  can't  bar  me,  'cause  I'm  a  nigger — she'd  's  soon  have  a 
toad  touch  her !  There  can't  nobody  love  niggers,  and  niggers  can't  do 
nothin'I     /don't  care,"  said  Topsy,  beginning  to  whistle. 

"Oh,  Topsy,  poor  child,  /  love  you !"  said  Eva,  with  a  sudden  burst 
of  feeling,  and  laying  her  little  thin,  white  hand  on  Topsy 's  shoulder;  "I 
love  you,  because  you  haven't  had  any  father,  or  mother  or  friends;  because 
you've  been  a  poor,  abused  child  !  I  love  you,  and  I  want  you  to  be  good. 
I  am  very  unwell,  Topsy,  and  I  think  I  sha'n't  live  a  great  while ;  and  it 
really  grieves  me  to  have  you  be  so  naughty.  I  wish  you  would  try  to 
be  good  for  my  sake — it's  only  a  little  while  I  shall  be  with  you." 

The  round,  keen  eyes  of  the  black  child  were  overcast  with  tears — 
large,  bright  drops  rolled  heavily  down,  one  by  one,  and  fell  on  the  little 
white  hand.  Yes,  in  that  moment  a  ray  of  real  belief,  a  ray  of  heavenly 
love  had  penetrated  the  darkness  of  her  heathen  soul !  She  laid  her  head 
down  between  her  knees,  and  wept  and  sobbed — while  the  beautiful  child, 
bending  over  her,  looked  like  the  picture  of  some  bright  angel  stooping  to 
reclaim  a  sinner. 

"Poor  Topsy!"  said  Eva,  *' Don't  you  know  that  Jesus  loves  all 
alike?  He  is  just  as  willing  to  love  you  as  me.  He  loves  you  just  as  I 
do — only  more,  because  He  is  better.  He  will  help  you  to  be  good  ;  and 
you  can  go  to  heaven  at  last,  and  be  an  angel  forever,  just  as  much  as  if 
you  were  white.  Only  think  of  it,  Topsy  !  you  can  be  one  of  those  spirits 
bright.  Uncle  Tom  sings  about." 

"0,  dear  Miss  Eva,  dear  Miss  Eva!"  said  the  child;  **I  will  try;  I 
never  did  care  pothin'  about  it  before." 

St.  Clare,  at  that  instant,  dropped  the  curtain.  "  It  puts  me  in  mind 
of  mother,"  he  said  to  Miss  Ophelia.  "  It  is  true  what  she  told  me;  if 
We  want  to  give  sight  to  the  blind,  wo  must  be  willing  to  do  as  Christ  did 
•^-call  them  to  us,  and  put  our  hands  on  them.*' 

"  I've  always  had  a  prejudice  against  negroes,"  said  Miss  Ophelia, 
"and  it's  a  fact,  I  never  could  bear  to  have  that  child  touch  me;  but  I 
didn't  think  she  know  it." 

"Trust  any  child  to  find  that  out,"  said  St.  Clare;  "there's  no  keep- 
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ing  it  from  them.  But  I  believe  that  all  the  trying  in  the  worid  to  beorfl 
3,  child,  and  all  t^e  substaDtial  iavors  you  can  do  them,  will  nbvear  exdUl 
one  emotion  of  gratitude  while  that  feeling  of  repugnance  remains  in  tlN 
heart — it's  a  queer  kind  of  a  fact — but  bo  it  is." 

"  I  don't  know  how  I  can  help  it,"  said  Miss  OpheliA ;  "  they  an 
disagreeable  to  me — this  child  in  particular — how  can  I  help  feeling  so?" 

"  Eva  does,  it  seems." 

"  Well,  she  is  so  loving  I  After  all  though,  she's  no  more  than  Chriit- 
like,"  said  Miss  Ophelia ;  "  I  wish  I  were  like  her.  She  might  teach  ma  ■ 
lesson." 

"  It  wouldn't  be  the  first  time  a  little  child  has  been  used  to  uutnut 
an  old  disciple,  if  it  loere  so,"  said  St.  Clare. 


BABBY   CORNWALL. 


■HE 


ea!  the  open  sea! 
The  blue,  the  fresh,  the  ever  free  1 
Witboat  a  mark,  without  a.  bound, 
It  runneth   the  earth's  wide  region 

It  plays  with  Uie  clouds;   it  mocks 

Uie  skies ; 
Or  like  a  cradled  creatnrB  lirs. 


I'm  on  the  m 


!  rm 


n  these 


n  where  I  would  ever  bo  \ 
With  the  blue  above,  and  the  blue  below. 
And  aileoee  whorcaoe'er  I  go ; 
If  a  etorm  shoMld  como  and  wake  the  deep. 
What  matter?     1  shall  ride  and  sleep. 
I  never  via  on  the  dull  tame  aliorc, 
But  I  love  the  great  sea  mure  and  more, 


And  backward  flew  to  her  billowy  br 
Like  a  bird  that  seeketh  iti  mother'! 


And  a  mother  she  was,  auU  is 
For  I  was  born  on  the  open  ■< 


THE  CA  Vi:  OF  SILVER. 


SSSkEK  me  the  cave  of  silver  \ 
^ffl[  Kinti  me  the  cave  ofeihvr! 

_*^i  Rifle  the  cave  at  silver! 

■^^         Said  Ilda  to  Brok  the  Boldi 


FIT7,-JAME3    O  BRIEN. 


So  you  may  kiss  me  often; 
So  yuu  may  ring  my  finger ; 
So  yua  may  bind  my  tras  Ion 
In  the  round  hoop  of  gold  I 


LOED  DDNDREAftY  AT  BBIOHTON. 


o  akin*  of  foxea ; 
0  beds  of  eider ; 
-ODT  fifty  veuels 

in  the  northera  fM ; 
d  lia  apoD  velvet, 

a  golden  galley, 
t  but  the  caveof  silver 
my  true  love  for  thee, 

ritoh,  bath  told  me 
ibeirild  Lapp  raoun- 


a  a,  valley-side  ; 

lance  and  rifle, 
the  parple  pastures, 
the  cave  of  silver 
k  me  for  your  bridt. 


ep 


rok,  right  prondlj  ; 
pnrple  paetnreB, 
the  cave  of  ejlver 
IS  my  life  shall  bold  ; 
he  keen  Lapp  arrows 
1   in   the  lieart  that 

ycaree  on  the  woman 
igbtered  Brok  the  BoU : 

ughed  as  she  shifted 
.  scarf  on  her  shoulder, 
li  ber  small  white  finger 

at  the  mountain  gate; 
O  my  gallant  sailor, 
,-e  enough  to  the  fishes, 
ppish  arrow  is  keener 

bock  of  the  thorny  skate 

T  parsed,  and  the  Winter 
from  the  icy  ocean : 


And  Ilda  waited  and  waited, 

And  sat  at  the  door  Ull  enneet, 

And  gaz«d  at  the  wild  Lapp  monDtaini 

That  blacksned  the  ikitfl  of  gold. 
I  want  not  a  cave  of  silver ! 
I  care  for  no  caves  of  biIvst  t 


O  far  beyond  caves  of  silver 
I  pine  for  my  Brok  the  Bold  1 

0  ye  strong  Norwegian  gallants, 

Qo  seek  for  my  lovely  lover. 

And  bring  him  to  ring  my  finger 
With  the  round  hoop  of  gold ! 

But  the  brave  Norwegian  gallants 
They  laughed  at  the  cruel  maiden. 
And  left  her  sitting  in  sorrow, 

Till  her  heart  and  her  face  grew  old ; 
While  she  moaned  of  the  cave  of  silver. 
And  moaned  of  the  wild  Lapp  mountains, 
And  him  who  never  will  ring  her 

With  the  round  hoop  of  gold ! 


LOUD  DimDREARY  AT  BRIGHTON. 


G-HTON  is  fiUint;  i:\st  now.  You  see  dwoves  of  ladies  evewyday 
n  horseback,  widiiig  about  iu  ail  diwectiooB.  By  the  way,  I — I 
luthn't  forqot  to  mention  that  I  mot  those  two  girla  that  always 
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laugh  when  they  thee  me,  at  a  tea-fight.  One  of  'em — ^the  young  on 
— told  me,  when  I  was  intwoduced  to  her, — in — in  confidence,  mind,- 
that  she  had  often  heard  of  me  and  of  my  unddles.  Tho  you  thee  I'l 
getting  quite  a  weputathun  that  way.  The  other  morning  at  Mutton's,  si 
wath  ch-chaffing  me  again,  and  begging  me  to  tell  her  the  latetht  thing  i 
widdles.  Now  I  hadn't  heard  any  mythelf  for  thorae  time,  tho  I  couldn 
give  her  any  vetoy  great  novelty,  but  a  fwiend  of  mine  made  one  latl 
theason  which  I  thought  wather  neat,  tho  I  athked  her.  When  ith  a  js 
not  a  jar?  Thingularly  enough,  the  moment  she  heard  thith  widdle  si 
burtht  out  laughing  behind  her  pocket  handkerchief !         * 

''Good  gwaciousi  what'th  the  matter?"  said  I.  "Have  you  ev< 
heard  it  before?" 

"  Never,"  she  said,  "  in  that  form;  do  please  tell  me  the  answer." 

So  I  told  her, — When  it  ith  a  door !  Upon  which  she — she  went  off  aga 
into  hystewics.  I — I — I — never  did  see  such  a  girl  for  laughing.  I  knc 
it's  a  good  widdle,  but  I  didn't  think  it  would  have  such  an  effect  as  the 

By  the  way,  Sloper  told  me  afterwards  that  he  thought  fie  had  hea 
the  widdle  before,  somewhere,  but  it  was  put  in  a  different  way.  He  sa 
it  was :     When  ith  a  door  not  a  door  ? — and  the  answer.  When  it  ith  aja 

I — I've  been  thinking  over  the  matter  lately,  and  though  I  dare  thay 
— d-don't  much  matter  which  way  the  question  ia  put,  still — pwaps  the  la 
f-form  is  the  betht.    It — it  seems  to  me  to  wead  better.  What  do  you  thinl 

Now  I  weckomember,  I  made  thuch  a  jolly  widdle  the  other  day  c 
the  Ethplanade.  I  thaw  a  fellah  with  a  big  New — Newfoundland  do 
and  he  inthpired  me — the  dog,  you  know,  not  the  fellah, — he  wath 
lunatic.     I'm  keeping  the  widdle  but  I  don't  mind  telling  you. 

Why  does  a  dog  waggle  his  tail  ?  Give  it  up  ?  I  think  motht  fellal 
will  give  that  up  I 

You  thee  the  dog  waggles  his  tail  becauth  the  dog's  stwonger  ths 
the  tail.     If  he  wathn't  the  tail  would  waggle  the  dog ! 

Ye-eth, — that'th  what  I  call  a  widdle.  If  I  can  only  wecoUect  him, 
shall  athtonish  those  two  girls  thome  of  these  days. 


TSE  EAGLE. 


TENNYSON. 


E  claBpe  the  crag  with  hooked  hands, 
CloBe  to  the  sun  in  lonely  lands, 
^^F  Ringed  with  the  azure  world  he  stands. 


The  wrinkled  sea  beneath  him  crawls 
lie  watches  from  his  mountain  walls. 
And  like  a  thunderbolt  he  falls. 


THE  PAUPER'S  FUNERAL. 
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THE  BLIND  BOY. 


COLLEY   GIBBER. 


SAY  what  \a  that  thing  called  Light, 
Which  I  muflt  ne'er  enjoy  ? 
What  are  the  blessings  of  the  sight, 
0,  tell  your  poor  blind  boy ! 


Ton  talk  of  wondrous  things  you  see. 
You  say  the  sun  shines  bright ; 

I  feel  him  warm,  but  how  can  he 
Or  make  it  day  or  night? 

My  day  or  night  myself  I  make 
Whene'er  I  sleep  or  play  ; 


And  could  I  ever  keep  awake 
With  me  't  were  always  day. 

With  heavy  sighs  I  often  hear 
You  mourn  my  hapless  woe ; 

But  sure  with  patience  I  can  bear 
A  loss  I  ne'er  can  know. 

Then  let  not  what  I  cannot  have 
My  cheer  of  mind  destroy : 

Whilst  thus  I  sing,  I  am  a  king» 
Although  a  poor  blind  boy. 


THE  PAUPEES  FUNERAL. 


CHARLES   DICKENS. 


[here  was  no  fire  in  the  room ;  but  a  man  was  crouching  mechani- 
cally over  the  empty  stove.  An  old  woman,  too,  had  drawn  a  stool 
to  the  cold  hearth,  and  was  sitting  beside  him.     There  were  some 

J        ragged  children  in  another  corner ;  and  in  a  small  recess,  opposite 

J  the  door,  there  lay  upon  the  ground  something  covered  with  an  old 
blanket.  Oliver  shuddered  as  he  cast  his  eyes  towards  the  place,  and 
Crept  involuntarily  closer  to  his  master ;  for,  though  it  was  covered  up,  the 
boy /eft  that  it  was  a  corpse. 

The  man's  fetce  was  thin  and  very  pale ;  his  hair  and  beard  were  grizzly, 
and  his  eyes  were  bloodshot.  The  old  woman's  face  was  wrinkled,  her  two 
remaining  teeth  protruded  over  her  under  lip,  and  her  eyes  were  bright 
and  piercing. 

"  Nobody  shall  go  near  her,"  said  the  man,  starting  fiercely  up  as  the 
undertaker  approached  the  recess.  ,  "  Keep  back  !  d — n  you — ^keep  back, 
if  you've  a  life  to  lose  !" 

"  Nonsense,  my  good  man,"  said  the  undertaker,  who  was  pretty  well 
used  to  misery  in  all  its  shapes — "  nonsense  !" 

"  I  tell  you,"  said  the  man,"  clenching  his  hands  and  stamping  furiously 
on  the  floor — "  I  tell  you  I  won't  have  her  put  into  the  ground.  She 
couldn't  rest  there.  The  worms  would  worry — not  eat  her — eie  is  so  worn 
away." 
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The  undertaker  offered  no  reply  to  this  raving,  but  producing  a  tape 
from  his  pocket,  knelt  down  for  a  moment  by  the  side  of  the  body. 

''  Ah  I"  said  the  man,  bursting  into  tears,  and  sinking  on  his  knees  at 
the  feet  of  the  dead  woman ;  '*  kneel  down,  kneel  down ;  kneel  around  her 
every  one  of  you,  and  mark  my  words.  I  say  she  starved  to  death.  I 
never  knew  how  bad  she  was  till  the  fever  came  upon  her,  and  then  her 
bones  were  starting  through  the  skin.  There  was  neither  fire  nor  candle ; 
she  died  in  the  dark — in  the  dark  !  She  couldn't  even  see  her  children's 
faces,  though  we  heard  her  gasping  out  their  names.  I  begged  for  her  in 
the  streets,  and  they  sent  me  to  prison.  When  I  came  back  she  was 
dying ;  and  all  the  blood  in  my  heart  has  dried  up,  for  they  starved  her  to 
death.  I  swear  it  before  the  God  that  saw  it — they  starved  her !"  He 
twined  his  hands  in  his  hair,  and  with  a  loud  scream  rolled  grovelling  upon 
the  floor,  his  eyes  fixed,  and  the  foam  gushing  from  his  lips. 

The  terrified  children  cried  bitterly ;  but  the  old  woman,  who  had  hith- 
erto remained  as  quiet  as  if  she  had  been  wholly  deaf  to  all  that  passed, 
menaced  them  into  silence;  and  having  unloosened  the  man's  cravat, 
who  still  remained  extended  on  the  ground,  tottered  towards  the  under- 
taker. 

"  She  was  my  daughter,"  said  the  old  woman,  nodding  her  head  in  the 
direction  of  the  corpse,  and  speaking  with  an  idiotic  leer  more  ghastly  than 
even  the  presence  of  death  itself.  "  Lord,  Lord  !  well  it  is  strange  that  I 
who  gave  birth  to  her,  and  was  a  woman  then,  should  be  alive  and  merry 
now,  and  she  lying  so  cold  and  stiff!  Lord,  Lord ! — to  think  of  it ;  it's  as 
good  as  a  play,  as  good  as  a  play !" 

As  the  wretched  creature  mumbled  and  chuckled  in  her  hideous  merri- 
ment, the  undertaker  turned  to  go  away. 

"  Stop,  stop !"  said  the  old  woman  in  a  loud  whisper.  "  Will  she  be 
buried  to-morrow,  or  next  day,  or  to-night  ?  I  laid  her  out,  and  I  must 
walk,  you  know.  Send  me  a  large  cloak  ;  a  good  warm  one,  for  it  is  bitter 
cold.  We  should  have  cake  and  wine,  too,  before  we  go!  Never  mind: 
send  some  bread ;  only  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  cup  of  water.  Shall  we  have 
some  bread,  dear?"  she  said  eagerly,  Ciitching  at  the  undertakers  coat  as 
he  once  more  moved  towards  the  door. 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  the  undertaker;  "of  course :  anything,  everything." 
He  disengaged  himself  from  the  old  woman's  grasp,  and,  dragging  Oliver 
after  him,  hurried  away. 

The  next  day — the  family  having  baen  meanwhile  relieved  with  a  half- 
quartern  loaf,  and  a  piece  of  cheese,  left  with  them  by  Mr.  Bumble  himself 
—Oliver  and  his  master  returned  to  the  miserable  abode,  where  Mr.  Bum- 
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ble  had  already  Arrived,  accompanied  by  four  men  from  the  work  house 
who  were  to  act  as  bearers.  An  old  black  cloak  had  been  thrown  over  the 
rags  of  the  old  woman  and  the  man;  the  bare  coffin  having  been  screwed 
down,  was  then  hoisted  on  the  shoulders  of  the  bearers,  and  carried  down 
etairs  into  the  street. 


RUTH, 


THOMAS   HOOD. 


iHE  stood  breast  high  amid  the  corn, 
Clasped  by  the  golden  light  of  morn, 
Like  the  sweetheart  of  the  sun, 
Who  many  a  glowing  kiss  hath  won. 

On  her  cheek  an  autumn  Hush 
Deeply  ripened ; — such  a  blush 
In  the  midst  of  brown  was  born, 
Like  red  poppies  grown  with  corn. 

Round  her  eyes  hor  tresses  fell, — 
Which  we're  blackest  none  could  tell ; 


But  long  lashes  veiled  a  light 
That  had  else  been  all  too  bright. 

And  her  hat,  with  shady  brim, 
Made  her  tressy  forehead  dim  ; — 
Thus  she  stood  amid  the  stooks, 
Praising  Qod  with  sweetest  looks. 

Sure,  I  said,  Heaven  did  not  mean 
Where  I  reap  thou  shouldst  but  glean ; 
Lay  thy  sheaf  adown  and  come. 
Share  my  harvest  and  my  home. 


WHAT  CONSTITUTES  A  STATE? 


SIR   WILLIAM    JONES. 


>HAT  constitutes  a  state  ? 

Not    high-raised     battlement    or 

labored  mound, 
Thick  wall  or  moated  gate ; 
Not  cities  proud  with   spires  and 

turret-crowned ; 
Not  bays  and  broad-armed  ports, 
Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies 
ride; 
Not  starred  and  spangled  courts. 
Where  low-browed  baseness  wafts  perfume 
to  pride. 

No: — ^men,  high-minded  men. 
With  powers  as  fSur  above  dull  brutes  endued 
In  forest,  brake,  or  den, 
25 


As  beasts  excel  cold  rocks  and  brambles  rude. 

Men  who  their  duties  know, 
But  know  their  rights,  and,  knowing,  dare 
maintain. 

Prevent  the  long-aimed  blow, 
And  crush  the  tyrant  while  they  rend  the 
chain ; 

These  constitute,  a  state ; 
And  sovereign  law,  that  state's  collected  will 

O'er  thrones  and  globes  elate, 
Site  empress,  crowning  good,  repressing  ill, 

Smit  by  her  sacred  frown. 
The  fiend,  Dissension,  like  a  vapor  sinks ; 

And  e'en  the  all-dazzling  crown 
Hides  his  faint  rays,  and    at  her    bidding 
shrinks ; 


{ 


THE  DOOB-STEP. 


Snch  waa  thii  beaTen-lOTed  iile, 

3in»  aU  nrnaf  life  rerign. 

ThiD  L«bos  fiirer  and  the  Cratan  ahorel 

No  more  shall  freedom  ■mil«T 

'T  U  toaj  to  decline. 

Shall  Britons  languish  and  be  men  no  more  ? 

And  steal  inglorions  to  the  silent  grave 

TRE  REAPER. 


WILLIAM     WOBDSWOBTH. 


HEHOID  her  single  in  tlie  field, 
I  You  solitary  Highland  Lass! 
i^L  Keaping  and  singing  b;  hereelf; 
f^*  Slop  here,  or  gently  pass  i 

Alone  she  cats  and  binds  the  gmin. 
And  sin^  a  melancholy  strain  ; 
O  liitan  !  for  the  vale  profound 
I>  overfiowiag  with  the  Bonnd. 


b  Dightingale  did  ever  chant 
More  welcome  notes  to  weary  bands 
Of  travelen  in  eome  shady  haunt 


Among  Arabian  sands ; 
No  sweeter  voice  was  ever  beard 
In  spring-time  &om  the  cnckoo-bird. 
Breaking  the  silence  of  the  aaat 
Among  the  farthest  Hebrides. 

Will  no  one  tell  me  what  she  einp  ? 
Ferbapa  the  plaintive  nomben  flow 
'  For  old,  unhappy,  tar-off  tbiap, 
And  battles  long  ^o  : 
Or  ia  it  some  more  hnmble  lay, 
Familiar  matter  of  to-day  t 
Some  natural  sorrow,  Iobs,  or  pain. 
That  has  been,  and  may  be  again ! 

Whate'er  the  theme,  the  maiden  lang 
As  if  her  song  coold  have  no  ending; 
I  saw  her  singing  at  her  work. 
And  o'er  the  sickle  bending; 
1  listened  till  I  had  my  fill; 
And  as  1  moonted  up  (he  hill 
The  mnsic  in  my  heart  I  bor« 
Long  ait«r  it  wae  heard  no  man. 


THE  DOOR-STEP. 


EDMUND   CLARENCE    STEDMAN. 


Eronferenceniecting  thronghat1a«t,  ' 
We  boys  around  the  vestry  waited, 
^  To  sec  the  girls  come  tripping  past 
Like    snow-birds    willing    to    be 

Not  braver  he  that  leaps  the  wall, 
By  level  musket-fiashei  litten,  i 


Than  I,  who  stepped  before  them  all 
Who  longed  to  see  me  get  the  mitten. 

But  no,  phe  blushed  and  took  my  armi 
We  let  the  old  folks  have  the  highway. 

And  started  toward  the  Maple  Fann, 
Along  a  kind  of  loven'  by-way. 


THE  DOOH-STEP. 


I  can't  remember  whal  vi  raH. 

'Twiis  nothing  worth  a  eong  or  story. 
Yet  that  rudo  path  by  which  we  sped 

Seemed  all  traosformed  and  in  a  ("lory. 


The  liliie  hf-oa  ontniJe  her  muff— 

0  stulpior,  it  you  could  but  mould  iH 
So  BligUlIv  touched  my  jacket-fuff, 
n  I  had  to  bold  it 


By  hood  and  tip]>Ht 
Her  faco  wuli 
beaming. 


rBgl«aiiiiiig 


'Twas   luvi:   Mid   fear   und   iriumph 
LleiidtMl : 
At  la»t  we  ivHi'h^  the  fiMit-worn  atons 
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She  shook  her  ringlets  from  her  hood, 

And  with  a  "  Thank  you  Ned/'  dissembled. 

Bat  yet  I  knew  she  understood* 
With  what  a  daring  wish  I  trembled. 

A  cloud  passed  kindly  overhead, 
The  mooD  was  slyly  peeping  through  it, 

Yet  hid  its  face,  as  if  it  said, 
"  Come,  now  or  never,  do  it,  do  it !" 


My  lips  till  then  had  only  known 
The  kiss  of  mother  and  of  sister. 

But  somehow  full  upon  her  own 
Sweet,  rosy,  darling  mouth — I  kiased  her' 

Perhaps  'twas  boyish  love,  yet  still, 
0  listless  woman !  weary  lover ! 

To  feel  once  more  that  fresh  wild  thrill, 
I'd  give — But  who  can  live  youth  over ' 


SONNET  FROM  TEE  PORTUGUESE. 


ELIZABETH   B.   BROWNING. 


[RST  time  he  kissed  me,  he  but  only 

kissed  ' 

'The  fingers  of  this  hand  wherewith  I  , 

write ;  ' 

And,  ever  since,  it  grew  more  clean  and  \ 

white, 
Slow  to  world-greetings,  quick  with  its 
"Olist!" 
When  the  angels  speak.    A  ring  of  amethyst 
I  could  not  wear  here,  plainer  to  my  sight 
Than  that  first  kiss.    The  second  passed  in 
height 


The  first,  and  sought  the  forehead,  and  hail 
missed. 

Half  falling  on  the  hair.     0,  beyond  meed ! 

That  was  the  chrism  of  love,  which  love's 
own  crown. 

With  sanctifying  sweetness,  did  precede. 

The  third  upon  my  lips  was  folded  down 

In  perfect,  purple  state;  since  when,  in- 
deed, 

I  have  been  proud,  and  said,  "  My  love,  my 


own 


!' 


REGULUS  TO  THE  ROMAN  SENATE, 


LL  does  it  become  me,  0  Senators  of  Rome, — ill  does  it  become  Regu- 
lus,  after  having  so  often  stood  in  this  venerable  assembly  clothed 
with  the  supreme  dignity  of  the  Republic,  to  stand  before  you  a 
captive, — the  captive  of  Carthage.  Though  outwardly  I  am  free, 
though  no  fetters  encumber  the  limbs,  or  gall  the  flesh, — yet  the 
heaviest  of  chains, — the  pledge  of  a  Roman  Consul, — makes  me  the 
bondsman  of  the  Carthaginians.  They  have  my  promise  to  return  to  them, 
in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  this,  their  embassy.  My  .life  is  at  their 
mercy.  My  honor  is  my  own ; — a  possession  which  no  reverse  of  fortune 
can  jeopard ;  a  flame  which  imprisonment  cannot  stifle,  time  cannot  dim, 
death  cannot  extinguish. 

Of  the  train  of  disasters  which  followed  close  on  the  unexampled 
successes  of  our  arms, — of  the  bitter  fate  which  swept  ofl"  the  flower  of 
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our  soldiery,  and  consigned  me,  your  General,  wounded  and  senseless,  to 
Carthaginian  keeping, — I  will  not  speak.  For  live  years,  a  rigorous  cap- 
tivity has  been  my  portion.  For  five  years,  the  society  of  family  and 
friends,  the  dear  amenities  of  home,  the  sense  of  freedom,  and  the  sight  of 
country,  have  been  to  me  a  recollection  and  a  dream, — no  more.  But 
during  that  period  Rome  has  retrieved  her  defeats.  She  has  recovered 
under  Metellus  what  under  Regulus  she  lost.  She  has  routed  armies.  She 
has  taken  unnuml>ered  prisoners.  She  has  struck  terror  into  the  heart  of 
the  Carthaginians,  who  have  now  sent  me  hither  with  their  ambassadors  to 
sue  for  peace,  and  to  propose  that,  in  exchange  for  me,  your  former  Consul, 
a  thousand  common  prisoners  of  war  shall  be  given  up.  You  have  heard 
the  ambassadors.  Their  intimations  of  some  unimaginable  horror,  I  know 
not  what,  impending  over  myself,  should  I  fail  to  induce  you  to  accept  their 
terms,  have  strongly  moved  your  sympathies  in  my  behalf.  Another 
appeal,  which  I  would  you  might  have  been  spared,  has  lent  force  to  their 
suit.  A  wife  and  children,  threatened  with  widowhooil  and  orphanage, 
weeping  and  despairing,  have  knelt  at  your  feet  on  the  very  threshold  of 
the  Senate-chamber : — Conscript  Fathers  !  shall  not  Regulus  be  saved  ? 
Must  he  return  to  Carthago  to  meet  the  cruelties  which  the  ambassadors 
brandish  before  our  eyes?     With  one  voice  you  answer.  No  ! 

Countrymen  !  Friend.s  !  For  all  that  I  have  suffered, — for  all  that 
I  may  have  to  suffer, — I  am  repaid  in  the  compensation  of  this  moment  I 
Unfortunate  you  may  hold  me;  but  0,  not  undeserving!  Your  confidence 
in  my  honor  survives  all  the  ruin  that  adverse  fortune  could  inflict.  You 
have  not  forgotten  the  past.  Republics  are  not  ungi'ateful.  May  the 
thanks  I  cannot  utter  bring  down  blessings  from  the  gods  on  you  and 
Rome ! 

Conscript  Fathers !  There  is  but  one  course  to  be  pursued.  Abandon 
all  thought  of  peace.  Reject  the  overtures  of  Carthage.  Reject  them 
wholly  and  urjconditionally.  What !  give  back  to  her  a  thousand  able- 
bodied  men,  and  receive  in  return  this  one  attenuated,  war-worn,  fever- 
wasted  frame, — this  weed,  whitene«l  in  a  dungeon's  darkness,  pale  and 
saple^ss,  which  no  kindness  of  the  sun,  no  softness  of  the  summer  breeze, 
can  ever  restore  to  health  and  vigor  ?  It  must.not, — it  shall  not  be!  O  ! 
were  Regulus  what  he  was  once,  before  captivity  had  unstrung  his  sinews 
and  enervated  his  limbs,  he  might  pause, — he  might  proudly  think  he  were 
well  worth  a  thousand  of  the  foe ;  ho  might  say,  "  ilake  the  exchange ! 
Rome  shall  not  lose  by  it!"  But  now,  ala,s!  now  'tis  gone, — that  impetu- 
osity of  strength,  which  could  once  make  him  a  leader  indeed,  to  penetrate 
a  phalanx  or  guide  a  pursuit.     His  very  armor  would  be  a  burthen  now. 
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His  battle-cry  would  be  drowned  in  the  din  of  the  onset.  His  sword  would 
&I1  harmless  on  his  opponent's  shield.  But  if  he  cannot  live,  he  can  at 
least  die  for  his  country.  Do  not  deny  him  this  supreme  consolation. 
Consider :  every  indignity,  every  torture,  which  Carthage  shall  heap  on 
his  dying  hours,  will  be  better  than  a  trumpet's  call  to  your  armies.  They 
will  remember  only  Regulus,  their  fellow-soldier  and  their  leader.  They 
will  regard  only  his  services  to  the  Republic.  Tunis,  Sardinia,  Sicily,— 
every  well-fought  field,  won  by  his  blood  and  theirs — will  flash  on  their 
remembrance,  and  kindle  their  avenging  wrath.  And  so  shall  Regulus, 
though  dead,  fight  as  he  never  fought  before  against  the  foe. 

Conscript  Fathers!  There  is  another  theme.  My  fiamily, — ^forgive 
the  thought!  To  you  and  to  Rome  I  confide  them.  I  leave  them  no 
legacy  but  my  name, — no  testament  but  my  example. 

Ambassadors  of  Carthage !  I  have  spoken,  though  not  as  you 
expected.  I  am  your  captive.  Lead  me  back  to  whatever  fete  may  await 
me.  Doubt  not  that  you  shall  find,  to  Roman  hearts,  country  is  dearer 
than  life,  and  integrity  more  precious  than  freedom ! 


LEFT  ALONE  A  T  EIGHTY. 


ALICE    ROBBINS. 


HAT  did  you  Bay,  dear, — ^breakfast  ? 
^»      iSomehow  I'v^  slept  too  late ; 
You  are  very  kind,  dear  Effie  ; 

Go  tell  thein  not  to  wait. 
I'll  dress  as  quick  as  ever  I  can, 

Mv  old  hands  tremble  sore, 
And  Polly,  who  used  to  help,  dear 
heart, 
Lie!*  t'other  side  of  the  door. 

Put  up  the  old  pipe,  deary, 

I  couldn't  flmoke  to-day  : 
I'm  sort  o'  dazed  and  fright<^ned,  * 

And  don't  know  what  to  sav. 
It's  lonesome  in  the  house  here. 

And  lonesome  out  o'  door — 
I  never  knew  what  lonesome  meant 

In  all  my  life  bt*fore. 

The  bees  go  liumming  the  whole  dav  long, 
And  the  first  June  rose  lias  blown ; 


•  And  I  am  eighty,  dear  Lord,  to-day, 

Too  oM  to  be  left  alone ! 
Oh,  heart  of  love  I   so  still  and  cold, 

Oh,  precious  lips  so  white ! 
For  the  first  sad  hours  in  sixty  years, 

You  were  out  of  my  reach  last  night. 

1  You've  cut  the  flower.     You're  very  kind ; 
She  rooted  it  last  Mav. 
It  was  only  a  slip ;  I  pulled  the  rose, 

And  threw  the  stem  away. 
But  she,  sweet,  thrifty  soul,  bent  down, 

And  fdant^'d  it  where  she  stood; 
"  Dear,  maybe  the  flowers   are  living,"  she 
said, 
•'  Asleep  in  this  bit  of  wood." 

I  can't  rest,  dear — I  cannot  rest ; 

Let  the  old  man  have  his  will, 
And  wander  from  por«.h  to  garden- post — 

The  house  is  so  deathlv  still ; — 
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Wander,  and  long  for  a  sight  of  the  gate 

She  has  left  ajar  for  me ; 
We  had  got  so  used  to  each  other,  dear, 

So  used  to  each  other,  you  sec. 

Sixty  years,  and  so  wise  and  good, 

She  made  me  a  hotter  man ; 
From  the  moment  I  kissed  her  fair  young  face, 

Our  lover's  life  hegan. 
And  seven  fine  hoys  she  has  given  me, 

Aud  out  of  the  seven  not  one 
But  the  nohlest  father  in  all  the  land 

Would  be  proud  to  call  his  son. 

Oh,  well,  dear  Lord,  I'll  be  patient ! 
But  I  feel  sore  broken  up ; 


At  eighty  years  it's  an  awesome  thing 

To  drain  such  a  bitter  cup. 
I  know  there's  Joseph,  and  John,  and  Hal, 

And  four  good  men  beside  ; 
But  a  hundred  sons  couldn't  be  to  me. 

Like  ^e  woman  I  made  my  bride. 

My  little  Polly — so  briglit  and  fair ! 

So  winsome  and  good  and  sweet ! 
She  had  roses  twined  in  her  sunny  hair, 

And  white  shoes)  upon  her  feet ; 
And  I  held  her  hand — was  it  yesterday 

That  we  stood  up  to  be  wed  ? 
And — no,  I  remember,  I'm  eighty  to-day. 

And  my  dear  wife  Polly  is  dead. 


SOMETIME. 


MARY   RILEY   SMITH. 


JOMETIME,    when    all    life's   lessons 
have  been  learned. 
And  sun  and  stars  forevermore  have 

set. 
The  things   which  our  weak  judg- 
i  menta  here  have  spumed — 

•^        The  things  o'er  which  we  grieved 
with  lashes  wet — 
Will  flash  before  us  out  of  life's  dark  night, 
As  stars  shine  most  in  deepest  tints  of  blue. 
And  we  shall  see  how  all  God's  plans  were 
right, 
And  how  what  seemed  reproof  was  lovo 
most  true. 

And  we  shall  see  how  while  we  frown  anil 
sigh, 

God's  plans  go  on  as  host  for  you  and  m(.- ; 
flow,  when  we  called,  he  heeded  not  our  cry, 

Because  his  wisdom  to  the  end  could  poo, 
And  e'en  as  prudent  parents  disallowed 

Too  much  of  sweet  to  craving  babyhood. 
So  God,  perhaps,  is  keeping  from  U3  now 

Life's  sweetest   things,  because  it  seemoth 
good. 

And  if  sometimes  comminglod  with  life's  wino. 
We   find   the  wormwood,  and   robol   an<l 
shrink, 


!  Be  sure  a  wiser  hand  than  yours  or  mine 
Pours  out  this  potion  for  our  lips  to  drink ; 

And  if  some  friend  we  love  is  lying  low 
Where  human  kisses  cannot  reach  his  face, 

Oh,  do  not  blame  the  loving  Father  so, 
But  wear  your  sorrows  with  obedient  grace. 

And  you  shall  shortly  know  that  lengthened 
breath 

Is  not  the  sweetest  gift  God  sends  his  friends. 
And  that  sometimes  the  sable  pall  of  death 

Conceals  the  fairest  boon  his  lovo  can  send. 
If  we  could  push  ajar  the  gates  of  life, 

And  stand  within  and  all  God's  workings 
see. 
Wo  could  interpret  all  this  doubt  and  strife, 

And  for  each  mystery  could  find  a  key. 

But  not  to-day.     Then  be  content,  poor  heart ; 
God's  plans,  like  lilies,  pure  and  white  un- 
fold ; 
We  must  not  tear  the  close  shut  leaves  apart — 

Time  will  reveal  the  calyxes  of  gold  ; 
And  if  through  patient  toil  we  reach  the  land 
Where  tired  feet,  with  sandals  loosed,  may 
rest, 
When  we  shall  clearly  know  an«l  understand, 
I  think  that  we  will  sav,  "  God  knew  the 
best." 


SOKQ  OF  BIRDS. 


^0^'G  OF  BIED^. 


■ACK.  eloada,  kway !  an')  nclconiit,  liuy ' 

With  aigbt  we  banish  sorrow ; 
^Sweetftir,  biovriiofl!  mount  Urk.aliifl' 

To  give  my  love  good -morrow. 
Wings  from  Ibe  wiod  to  plvaik-  btrmiuil, 
Notes  from  tbe  lack  I'lL  borrow; 
Bird,  pruae  Iby  wmg!  nigbtiiigiil«,  xing! 
To  give  my  love  goo<i-morrow  : 
To  give  my  love  good -miir  row 
r^otei  from  them  all  I'll  borrow. 


Wiiie  from  thy  repi,  robin  red-breastt 

Sin^,  l.irJ?,  in  every  furrow  ! 
And  fram  -aA,  hill  lei  mtvic  shrill 

Blackbird  am)  ibruxb  m  every  biuh, 

iStikre,  linoi't,  and  cnckuparrow ! 

You  pr<-Hy  elvtu.  among  yonrsf^lve.". 
Sing  iny  fair  love  good-morrow 

Sing,  birds,  in  every  furrow. 
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WIDO  W  MALONK 


CHARLES   LEVER. 


[ID  70a  hear  of  the  Widow  Malone, 

Ohone ! 
Who  lived  in  the  town  of  Athlone, 
i»  Alone  1 

.  0,  she  melted  the  hearts 

T        Of  the  swains  in  them  parts: 
I    So  lovely  the  Widow  Malone, 

Ohone I 
So  lovely  the  Widow  Malone. 

Of  lovers  she  had  a  full  score, 

Or  more, 
And  fortunes  they  all  had  galore, 

In  store ; 
From  the  minister  down 
To  the  clerk  of  the  Crown 
All  were  courting  the  Widow  Malone, 

Ohone ! 
All  were  courting  the  Widow  Malone. 

But  so  modest  was  Mistress  Malone, 

'T  was  known 
That  no  one  could  see  her  alone, 

Ohone 1 
Let  them  ogle  and  sigh, 
They  could  ne'er  catch  her  eye, 
80  bashful  the  Widow  Malone, 

Ohone ! 
So  bashful  the  Widow  Malone. 


Till  one  Misther  O'Brien,  from  Clare, 

(How  quare  1 

It's  little  for  blushing  they  care 

Down  there,) 

*  Put  his  arm  round  her  waist, — 
Gave  ten  kisses  at  laste, — 

"  0,"  says  he,  "you're  my  Molly  Malone, 

Mv  own  I 

0,"  says  he,  "  you're  my  Molly  Malone  1** 

And  the  widow  they  all  thought  so  shy, 

My  eye  I 
Ne'er  thought  of  a  simper  or  sigh,^ 

For  why  ? 
But,  "  Lucius,"  says  she, 
"  Since  you've  now  made  so  free, 
You  may  marry  your  Mary  Malone, 

Ohone ) 
You  may  marry  your  Mary  Malone.*' 

There's  a  moral  contained  in  my  song. 

Not  wrong ; 
And  one  comfort,  it's  not  very  long. 

But  strong,^ 
If  for  widows  you  die. 
Learn  to  kiss,  not  to  sigh ; 
For  they're  all  like  sweet  Mistress  Malone, 

Ohone ! 
0,  thev*re  all  like  sweet  Mistress  Malone  I 


ME.  PICKWICK  IN  THE  WRONG  ROOM. 


CHARLES   DICKENS. 


jEAR  me,  it's  time  to  go  to  bed.     It  will  never  do,  sitting  here.     I 

^     shall  be  pale  to-morrow,  Mr.  Pickwick !" 

'^^^        At  the  bare  notion  of  such  a  calamity,  Mr.  Peter  Magnus  rang 

I         the  bell  for  the  chambermaid;  and  the  striped  bag,  the  red  bag, 

♦        the  leather  hat-box,  and  the  brown-paper  parcel,  having  been 

conveyed  to  his  bed-room,  he  retired  in  company  with  a  japanned  candle- 

Btick  to  one  side  of  the  house,  while  Mr.  Pickwick,  and  another  japanned 
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candlestick,  were  conducted  through  a  multitude  of  tortuous  windings,  to 
Another. 

"  This  is  your  room,  sir,"  said  the  chambermaid. 

"  Very  well,"  replied  Mr.  Pickwick,  looking  round  him.  It  was  a 
tolerably  large  double-bedded  room,  with  a  fire ;  upon  the  whole,  a  more 
comfortable-looking  apartment  than  Mr.  Pickwick's  short  experience  of  the 
accommodations  of  the  Great  White  Horse  had  led  him  to  expect. 

"  Nobody  sleeps  in  the  other  bed,  of  course,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Oh,  no,  sir." 

"  Very  good.  Tell  my  servant  to  bring  me  up  some  hot  water  at  half- 
past  eight  in  the  morning,  and  that  I  shall  not  want  him  any  more  to- 
night." 

"  Yes,  sir."  And  bidding  Mr.  Pickwick  good-night,  the  chambermaid 
retired,  and  left  him  alone. 

Mr.  Pickwick  sat  himself  down  in  a  chair  before  the  fire,  and  fell  into 
ft  train  of  rambling  meditations,  when  he  recollected  he  had  left  his  watch 
on  the  table  down  stairs.  The  possibility  of  going  to  sleep,  unless  it  were 
ticking  gently  beneath  his  pillow,  or  in  his  watch-pocket  over  his  head, 
had  never  entered  Mr.  Pickwick's  brain.  So  as  it  was  pretty  late  now,  and 
he  was  unwilling  to  ring  his  bell  at  that  hour  of  the  night,  he  slipped  on 
his  coat,  of  which  he  had  just  divested  himself,  and  taking  the  japanned 
"Candlestick  in  his  hand,  walked  quietly  down  stairs. 

The  more  stairs  Mr.  Pickwick  went  down,  the  more  stairs  there  seemed 
to  be  to  descend,  and  again  and  again,  when  Mr.  Pickwick  got  into  some 
narrow  passage,  and  began  to  congratulate  himself  on  having  gained  the 
ground-floor,  did  another  flight  of  stairs  appear  before  his  astonished 
«yes.  At  last  he  reached  a  stone  hall,  which  he  remembered  to  have  seen 
when  he  entered  the  house.  Passage  after  passage  did  he  explore ;  room 
after  room  did  he  peep  into ;  at  length,  just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of 
giving  up  the  search  in  despair,  he  opened  the  dooi  of  the  identical  room 
in  which  he  had  spent  the  evening,  and  beheld  his  missing  property  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  Pickwick  seized  the  watch  in  triumph,  and  proceeded  to  retrace 
his  steps  to  his  bed-chamber.  If  his  progress  downwards  had  been 
attended  with  difficulties  and  uncertainty,  his  journey  back  was  infinitely 
more  perplexing.  He  waa  reduced  to  the  verge  of  despair,  when  an  open 
door  attracted  his  attention.  He  peeped  in — right  at  last.  There  were 
the  two  beds,  whose  situation  he  perfectly  remembered,  and  the  fire  still 
burning.  His  candle,  not  a  long  one  when  he  first  received  it,  had 
flickered  away  in  the  drifts  of  air  through  which  he  had  passed,  and  sank 
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into  the  socket,  just  as  he  closed  the  door  after  him.  *'  No  matter/'  said 
Mr.  Pickwick,  "  I  can  imdress  myself  just  as  well  by  the  light  of  the  fira" 

"  It  is  the  best  idea/'  said  Mr.  Pickwick  to  himself,  smiling  till  he  almost 
cracked  the  night-cap  strings — "  It  is  the  best  idea,  my  losing  myself  in 
this  place,  and  wandering  about  those  staircases,  that  I  ever  heard  o£  Droll, 
droll,  very  droll."  Here  Mr.  Pickwick  smiled  again,  a  broader  smile  than 
before,  and  was  about  to  continue  the  process  of  undressing,  in  the  best 
humor,  when  he  was  suddenly  stopped  by  a  most  unexpected  interruption : 
to  wit,  the  entrance  into  the  room  of  some  person  with  a  candle,  who,  after 
locking  the  door,  advanced  to  the  dressing-table,  and  set  down  the  light 
upon  it. 

Mr.  Pickwick  almost  fainted  with  horror  and  dismay.  Standing  before 
the  dressing-glass  was  a  middle-aged  lady  in  yellow  curl-papers,  busily 
engaged  in  brushing  what  ladies  call  their  ''back  hair."  However  the 
unconscious  middle-aged  lady  came  into  that  room,  it  was  quite  clear  that 
she  contemplated  remaining  there  for  the  night ;  for  she  had  brought  a 
rushlight  and  shade  with  her,  which,  with  praiseworthy  precaution 
against  fire,  she  had  stationed  in  a  basin  on  the  floor,  where  it  was  glim- 
mering away  like  a  gigantic  lighthouse,  in  a  particularly  small  piece  of 
water. 

"  Bless  my  soul/'  thought  Mr.  Pickwick,  "  how  very  dreadful !" 

"  Hem !"  said  the  lady;  and  in  went  Mr.  Pickwick's  head  with  auto- 
maton-like rapidity. 

"  I  never  met  with  anything  so  awful  as  this," — thought  poor  Mr. 
Pickwick,  the  cold  perspiration  starting  in  drops  upon  his  night-cap. 
''Never.    This  is  fearful." 

It  was  quite  impossible  to  resist  the  urgent  desire  to  see  what  waa 
going  forward.  So  out  went  Mr.  Pickwick's  head  again.  The  prospect 
was  worse  than  before.  The  middle-aged  lady  had  finished  arranging  her 
hair,  and  carefully  enveloped  it  in  a  muslin  night-cap  with  a  small  plaited 
border,  and  wfis  gazing  pensively  on  the  fire. 

"  This  matter  is  growing  alarming " — reasoned  Mr.  Pickwick  with 
himself  "  I  can't  allow  things  to  go  on  in  this  way.  By  the  self-possession 
of  that  lady,  it's  clear  to  me  that  I  must  have  come  into  the  wrong  room. 
If  I  call  out,  she'll  alarm  the  house,  but  if  I  remain  here,  the  consequence 
will  be  still  more  frightful!" 

He  shrank  behind  the  curtains,  and  called  out  very  loudly : — 

■'  Ha-hum." 

That  the  lady  started  at  this  unexpected  sound  was  evident,  by  her 
felling  up  against  the  rush-light  shade ;  that  she  persuaded  herself  it  must 
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have  been  the  effect  of  imagination  was  eqoally  clear,  for  when  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, under  the  impression  that  she  had  £stinted  away,  stone-dead  from 
fright,  ventured  to  peep  out  again,  she  was  gazing  pensively  on  the  fire 
as  before. 

"  Most  extraordinary  female  this/'  thought  Mr.  Pickwick,  popping  m 
again.     ''  Ha-hum.'' 

"  Gracious  Heaven  !"  said  the  middle-aged  lady,  "what's  that?" 

"  It's — it's— only  a  gentleman,  Ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick  from  behind 
the  curtains. 

"  A  gentleman  I"  said  the  lady  with  a  terrific  scream, 

'*  It's  all  over,"  thought  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  A  strange  man,"  shrieked  the  lady.    Another  instant  and  the  house 
would  be  alarmed.    Her  garments  rustled  as  she  rushed  towards  the  door. 

"  Ma'am " — said    Mr.   Pickwick,    thrusting    out    his  head,   in    the 
extremity  of  his  desperation,  "  Ma'am." 

"  Wretch," — said  the  lady,  covering  her  eyes  with  her  hands,  "  what 
do  you  want  here  ?'* 

"Nothing,  Ma'am — nothing  whatever.  Ma'am;"  said   Mr.  Pickwick, 
earnestly. 

"  Nothing !"  said  the  lady,  looking  up. 

"  Nothing,  Ma'am,  upon  my  honor,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  nodding  his 
head  so  energetically,  that  the  tassel  of  his  night-cap  danced  again.  "  I  am 
almost  ready  to  sink.  Ma'am,  because  of  the  confusion  of  addressing  a  lady 
in  my  night-cap  (here  the  lady  hastily  snatched  off  her's),  but  I  can't  get 
it  off.  Ma'am,  (here  Mr.  Pickwick  gave  it  a  tremendous  tug  in  proof  of  the 
statement).  It  is  evident  to  me,  Ma'am,  now,  that  I  have  mistalven  this 
bed-room  for  my  own.  I  had  not  been  here  five  minutes.  Ma'am,  when 
you  suddenly  entered  it." 

"  If  this  improbable  story  be  really  true,  sir," — said  the  lady,  sobbing 
violently,  "you  will  leave  it  instantly." 

"  I  will.  Ma'am,  with  the  greatest  pleasure," — replied  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Instantly,  sir,"  said  the  lady. 

"  Certainly,  Ma'am,"  interposed  Mr.  Pickwick,  very  quickly.  "  Cer- 
tainly, Ma'am.  I — I — am  very  sorry.  Ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  making 
his  appearance  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  "  to  have  been  the  innocent  occa- 
sion of  this  alarm  and  emotion;  deeply  sorry,  Ma'am." 

The  lady  pointed  to  the  door. 
I  am  exceedingly  sorry,  Ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  bowing  very  low. 
If  you  are,  sir,  you  will  at  once  leave  the  room,"  said  the  lady. 

" Inunediately,  Ma'am;  this  instant,   Ma'am,"   said   Mr.   Pickwick, 
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opening  tho  door,  and  dropping  both  his  shoes  with  a  loud  crash  in  so 
doing. 

"  I  trust,  Ma'am,"  resumed  Mr.  Pickwick,  gathering  up  his  shoes,  and 
turning  round  to  bow  again,  '*  I  trust.  Ma'am,  that  my  unblemished  charac- 
ter, and  the  devoted  respect  I  entertain  for  your  sex,  will  plead  as  soma 
slight  excuse  for  this" — but  before  Mr.  Pickwick  could  conclude  the 
sentence,  the  lady  had  thrust  him  into  the  passage,  and  locked  and  bolted 
the  door  behind  him. 


MERCY. 


W.   SHAKSPEABE. 


!E  quality  of  mercy  Ib  not  strained ; 
It  droppeth,  as  the  gentle  rain  from 

heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath :  it  is  twice 

blessed; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him 
that  takes : 
'Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest ;  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  ^an  his  crown ; 
His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power 
Th'  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 
Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kingp ; 


But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptred  sway, — 
It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kingp. 
It  is  an  attribute  to  Gk)d  himself; 
And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest 

God's 
When  mercy  seasons  justice.    Therefore,  Jew, 
Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this — 
That  in  the  course  of  justice,  none  of  us 
Should  see  salvation :  we  do  pray  for  mercy ; 
And  that  same  prayer  should  teach  us  all  to 

render 
The  deeds  of  mercy. 


THE  KING  OF  DENMARK'S  RIDE, 


CABOLINE   E.    NOBTON. 


iBD  was  brought  to  the  Danish  king, 

(Hurry  1 ) 
That  the  love  of  hb  heart  lay  suf- 
fering, 
And  pined  for  the  comfort  his  voice 
would  bring ; 
(0 '  ride  as  though  you  were  flying !) 
Better  he  loves  each  golden  curl 
On  the  brow  of  that  Scandinavian  girl 
Than  his  rich  crown -jewels  of  ruby  and  pearl ; 
And  his  Bose  of  the  Isles  is  dying. 

Thirty  nobles  saddled  with  speed ;  (Hurry ! ) 
Each  one  mounted  a  gallant  steed 


Which  he  kept  for  battle  and  days  of  need ; 

(0 1  ride  as  though  you  were  flying  1 ) 
Spurs  were  struck  in  the  foaming  flank ; 
Worn-out  chargers  struggled  and  sank  -. 
Bridles  were  slackened,  and  girtns  were  bunt: 
But  ride  as  they  would,  the  king  rode  first ; 
For  his  Bose  of  the  Isles  lay  dying. 

His  nobles  are  beaten,  one  by  one ;  (Hurry !) 
They  have  fainted,  and  faltered,  and  home- 
ward gone ; 
His  little  fair  page  now  follows  alone, 
For  strength  and  for  courage  crying. 
The  king  looked  back  at  that  faithful  child ; 
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Wui  WH  (he  &ee  that  aiuwering  smiled. 
Th«y  paued  the  draw-bridge  with  clattering 


Then  he  dropped ;  and  the  king  alone  rode  ii 
Where  hii  Rom  at  the  Iilet  laj  dTing. 


Kone  welcomed  the  Yiag  from  that  wbkj 

For,  dead  in  Ihe  light  of  the  dawning  daf, 
The  pale  eweet  form  of  the  welcomer  lay, 
Who  had  yearned  for  tiia  voice  while  dying 


The  king  blew  a  blast  on  his  bogle  horn ; 

(ailence') 
No  answer  came,  but  faint  and  forlorn 
An  echo  retamed  on  the  cold  gray  morn, 

Like  the  breath  of  a  epirit  aigbing. 
The  caitle  porta!  itood  grimly  wide ; 


I  The  panttDg  eteed  with  a  drooping  creel 

I  Stood  weary. 

'  The   king   returned   from    her    chamber   c 


The  thirk  koI»  choking  in  bis  breast; 
I       Aod,  that  damb  companion  eyaing. 
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The  tears  gufihed  forth,  which  he  strove  to 

check; 
He  bowed  his  head  on  his  charger's  neck ; 


"  0,  steed,  that  every  nerve  didst  strain, 
Dear  steed,  oar  ride  ha^  been  in  vain, 
To  the  halls  where  my  love  lay  dying  1 


TEE  NYMPE'S  REPLY  TO  TEE  8EEPEERD. 


SIR   WALTER    RALEIGH. 


If  that  the  world  and  love  were  young, 
And  truth  in  every  shepherd's  tongue, 
These  pretty  pleasures  might  me  move 
To  live  with  thee  and  be  thy  love. 


Bat  time  drives  flocks  from  field  to  fold, 
When  rivers  rage,  and  rocks  grow  cold ; 
And  Philomel  becometh  dumb, 
And  all  complain  of  cares  to  come. 

The  flowers  do  fade,  and  wanton  fields 
To  wayward  winter  reckoning  yields ; 
A  honey  tongue,  a  heart  of  gall. 
Is  fancy's  spring,  but  sorrow's  fall. 


Thy  gowns,  thy  shoes,  thy  beds  of  roses, 
Thy  cap,  thy  kirtle,  and  thy  posies 
Soon  break,  soon  wither,  soon  forgotten,— 
In  folly  ripe,  in  reason  rotten. 

Thy  belt  of  straw  and  ivy  buds, 
Thy  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs, — 
All  these  in  me  no  means  can  move 
To  come  to  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 

But  could  youth  last,  and  love  still  breed,. 
Had  joys  no  date,  nor  age  no  need, 
Then  those  delights  my  mind  might  mov& 
To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 


BETSY  AND  I  ARE  OUT 


WILL.     M.    CARLETON. 


jRAW    up    the    papers,  lawyer,   and 
make  'em  good  and  stout, 
For  things  at  home  are  cross-ways, 
and  Betsy  and  I  are  out, — 
We   who  have   worked    together  so 

long  as  man  and  wife 
Must  pull  in  single  harness  the  rest 
of  our  nat'ral  life. 


•'What  is  the  matter,"  says  you?     I  swan 

it's  hard  to  tell ! 
Most  of  the  years  behind  us  we've  passed  by 

very  well ; 
I  have  no  other  woman — she  has  no  other 

man ; 
Only  we've  lived  together  as  long  as  ever  we 

can. 


'  So  I  have  talked  with  Betsy,  and  Betsy  hav 
talked  with  me  ; 
And  we've  agreed  together  that  we  can  never 
agree; 
'■  Not  that  we've  catched  each  other  in  any 
terrible  crime ; 
We've  been  a  gatherin'  this  for  years,  a  little 
at  a  time. 

There  was  a  stock  of  temper  we  both  had 

for  a  start ; 
Although  we  ne'er  suspected  'twould  take  us 

two  apart ; 
I  had  my  various  failings,  bred  in  the  flesh 

and  bone. 
And  Betsy,   like    all  good    women,  had   % 

temper  of  her  own. 
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The  first  thing,  I  remember,  whereon  we 
disagreed, 

Was  somethin*  concerning  heaven — ^a  differ- 
ence in  oar  creed ; 

We  arg'ed  the  thing  at  breakfast — we  arg*ed 
^e  thing  at  tea — 

And  the  more  we  arg'ed  the  qnestion,  the 
more  we  couldn't  agree. 

And  the  next  that  I  remember  was  when  we 

lost  a  cow ; 
She  had  kicked  the  backet,  for  certain — the 

question  was  only — How  ? 
I  held  my  opinion,  and  Betsy  another  had  ; 
And  when  we  were  done  a  talkin',  we  both 

of  us  was  mad. 

And  the  next  that  I  remember,  it  started  in 

a  joke ; 
But  for  full  a  week  it  lasted  and  neither  of 

us  spoke. 
And  the  next  was  when  I  fretted  because 

she  broke  a  bowl ; 
And  she  said  I  was  mean  and  stingy,  and 

hadn't  any  soul. 

And  so  the  thing  kept  H^orkin',  and  all  the 

self-same  way ; 
Always  somethin'  to   ar'ge   and   something 

sharp  to  say, — 
And  down    on  us  came  the    neighbors,   a 

couple  o'  dozen  strong, 
And  lent  their  kindest  sarvice  to  help  the 

thing  along. 

And  there  have  been  days  together — and 

many  a  weary  week — 
When  both  of  us  were  cross  and  spunky, 

and  both  too  proud  to  speak  ; 
And  I  have  been  thinkin'  and  thinkin',  the 

whole  of  the  summer  and  fall, 
If  I  can't  live  kind  with  a  woman,  why,  then 

I  won't  at  all.  I 

And  BO  I've  talked  with  Betsy,  and  Betsy  | 

has  talked  with  mc ;  ' 

And  wo  have  agreed  together  that  we  can 

never  agree ; 
And  what  is  hers  shall  be  hers,  and  what  is 

mine  shall  be  mine ; 
And  ni  put  it  in  the  agreement  and  take  it 

to  her  to  sign. 


Write  on  the  paper,  lawyer — the  very  first 

paragraph —  ^ 

Of  all  the  farm  and  live  stock,  she  shall  have 

her  half; 
For  she  has  helped  to  earn  it  through  many 

a  weary  day, 
And    it's   no  thin'   more    than   justice    that 

Betsy  has  her  pay, 

Give  her  the  house  and  homestead ;  a  mac 

can  thrive  and  roam. 
But   women    are    wretched   critters,  unless 

they  have  a  home. 
And  I  have  always  determined,  and  never 

failed  to  say, 
That  Betsy  never  should  want  a  home,  if  1 

was  taken  away. 

There's  a  little  hard   money  besides,  that's 

drawin'  tol'rable  pay, 
A  couple  of  hundred  dollars  laid  by  for  a 

rainy  day, — 
Safe  in  the  hands  of  good  men,  and  easy  to 

get  at ; 
Put  in  another  clause  there,  and  give  her  all 

of  that. 

I  see  that  you  are  smiling,  sir,  at  my  givin' 

her  80  much  ; 
Yes,  divorce  is  cheap,  sir,  but  I  take  no  stock 

in  such  ; 
True  and  fair  I  married  her,  when  she  was 

blythe  and  young. 
And  Betsy  was  always  good  to  me  exceptin 

with  her  tongue. 

\Vhen  I  was  young  as  you,  sir,  and  not  so 

smart,  perhaps, 
For  me  she  mittened  a  lawyer,  and  several 

other  chaps ; 
And  all  of  *om  was  flustered,  and  fairly  taken 

down, 
And  for  a  time  I  was  counted  the  luckiest 

man  in  town. 

Once  when  I  had  a  fever — I  won't  forget  it 

soon  — 
I    was  hot  as  a  basted  turkey  and  crazy  as  a 

loon — 
Never  an  liour  went  by  me  when  she  was 

out  of  sight ; 
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She  nitned  me  trae  and  tender,  and  stuck  to 
me  day  and  night 

And  if  ever  a  honse  was  tidy,  and  ever  a 

kitchen  clean, 
Her  house  and  kitchen  was  tidy  as  any  I 

ever  seen. 
And  I  don't  complain  of  Betsy  or  any  of  her 

acts, 
Ezceptin'  when  we've  quarreled,  and  told 

each  ot^3r  facts. 

80  draw  up  the  paper,  lawyer ;  and  Fll  go 

home  to-night, 
And  read  the  agreement  to  her,  and  see  if  it's 

all  right ; 
And  then  in  the  morning  I'll  sell  to  a  tradin' 

man  I  know — 
And  kiss  the  child  that  was  left  to  us,  and 

out  in  the  world  I'll  go. 


And  one  thing  put  in  the  paper,  that  first  to 

me  didn't  occur ; 
That  when  I  am  dead  at  last  she  will  bring 

me  back  to  her, 
And  lay  me  under   the  maple  we  planted 

years  ago. 
When  she  and  I  was  happy,  before  we  quar- 

relied  so. 

And  when  she  dies,  I  wish  that  she  would 

be  laid  by  me  ; 
And  lyin'  together  in  silence,  perhaps  we'A 

then  agree ; 
And  if  ever  we  meet  in  heaven,  I  wouldn't 

think  it  queer 
If  we  loved  each  other  the  better  because 

we've  quan^elled  here. 


BETSY  DESTROYS  THE  PAPER, 


VE  brought  back  the  paper,  lawyer, 

and  fetched  the  parson  here, 
To  see  that  things  are  regular,  and 

settled  up  fair  and  clear ; 
For  I've  been  talking  with  Calob,  and 

Caleb  has  with  me, 
And  the  'mount  of  it  is  we're  minded 

to  try  once  more  to  agree. 

80 1  came  here  on  the  business, — only  a  word 

to  say 
(Calob  is  staking    pea-vines,   and    couldn't 

come  to-day.) 
Just  to  tell  you  and  parson  how  that  we've 

changed  our  min«l ; 
So  I'll  tear  up  tlie  paper,  lawyer,  you  see  it 

wasn't  signed. 

And  aIow  if  parson  is  ready,  I'll  walk  with 

him  toward  home ; 
I  want  to  thank  him  for  something,  'twas 

kind  of  him  to  come  ; 
He's  pliowod  a  Christian  ppirit,  stood   by  us 

firm  and  true  ; 
We  mightn't  have  changed  our  mind,  squire, 

if  he'd  been  a  lawyer  too. 
26 


There ! — how   good   tlie  sun  feels,  and  the 

grass,  and  blowin'  trees, 
Something  about  them   lawyers  makes  me 

feel  fit  to  freeze  ; 
I  wasn't  bound  to  state  particular  to  that 

man, 
But  it's   right   you  should    know,   parson, 

about  our  change  of  plan. 

We'd  been   some  days  a  waverin*  a  little, 

Caleb  and  me, 
And  wished  the  hateful  paper  at  the  bottom 

of  the  sea ; 
But  I  gue.«8  'twas  the  prayer  last  evening, 

and  the  few  words  you  said, 
That  thawed  the  ice  between  us,  and  brought 

things  to  a  head. 

You  see,  when  we  came  to  division,  there 

was  things  that  wouldn't  divide  ; 
There   was  our  twelve-year-old    baby,   sh»* 

couldn't  be  satisfied 
To  go  with  one  or  the  other,  but  just  kept 

whimperin'  low, 
"  I'll  stay  with  pa[>a  and  mamma,  and  where 

they  go  I'll  KO." 
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Then  there  was  grandflire's  Bible — ^he  died 

on  oar  wedding  day  ; 
We  coaldn't  halve  the  old  Bible,  and  shonld 

it  go  or  stay  ? 
The  sheets  that  was  Caleb's  mother's,  her 

sampler  on  the  wall, 
With  the  sweet  old  names  worked  in — Try- 

phena,  and  Ennice,  and  Panl. 

It  began  to  be  hard  then,  parson,  bnt  it  grew 

harder  still, 
Talkin'    of    Caleb    established     down     at 

McHenry'sville ; 
Three  dollars  a  week  'twonld  cost  him ;  no 

mendin'  nor  sort  of  care. 
And  board  at   the  Widow    Meacham's,    a 

woman  that  wears  false  hair. 

Still  we  went  on  a  talkin' ;  I  agreed  to  knit 
some  socks, 

And  make  a  dozen  striped  shirts,  and  a  pair 
of  wa'mus  frocks ; 

And  he  was  to  cat  a  doorway  from  the  kit- 
chen to  the  shed : 

"Save  yon  climbing  steps  much  in  frosty 
weather,"  he  said. 

He  brought  me  the  pen  at  last;   I  felt  a 

sinkin'  and  he 
Looked  as  he  did  with  the  agar,  in  the  spring 

of  sixty-three. 
'Twas  then  yon  dropped  in,  parson,  'twasn't 

mnch  that  was  said, 
*'  Little  children,  love  one  another,"  bat  the 

thing  was  killed  stone  dead. 

I  shonld  like  to  make  confession ;  not  that  I 

I'm  going  to  say 
The  fault  was  all  on  my  side,  that  never  was 

my  way,  j 

Bat  it  may  be  true  that  women — tho'  how 

'tis  I  can't  see —  ! 

Are  a  trifle  more  aggravatin'  than  men  know  ' 

how  to  be. 

I 
Then,  parson,  the    neighbors'    meddlin' — it 

wasn'  t  pourin,  oil :  ! 

And  the  churcli  a  laborin'  with  us,  'twas  ' 

worse  than  wasted  toil ;  i 


And  I've  thought  and  so  has  Caleb,  thouf^ 

maybe  we  are  wrong. 
If  they'd  kept  to  their  own  bosiness,  we 

should  have  got  along. 

There  was  Deacon  Amos  Purdy,  a  good  nuui 

as  we  know. 
But  hadn't  a  gift  of  laborin'  except  with  the 

scythe  and  hoe ; 
Then  a  load  came  over  in  peach  time  from 

the  Wilbur  neighborhood, 
"  Season  of  prayer,"  they  called  it ;  didn't  do 

an  atom  of  good. 

Then  there  are  pints  of  doctrine,  and  views 

of  a  future  state 
I'm  willing  to  stop  discussin' ;  we  can  both 

afford  to  wait ; 
'Twon*t  bring  the  millenium  sooner,  dispntin' 

about  when  it's  due. 
Although  I  feel  an  assurance  that's  mines 

the  Scriptural  view. 

But  the  blessedest  truths  of  the  Bible,  I've 

learned  to  think  don't  lie 
In  the  texts  we  hunt  with  a  candle  to  prove 

our  doctrines  by. 
But  them  that  come  to  us  in  sorrow,  and 

when  we're  on  our  knees ; 
So  if  Caleb   won't  argue  on  free-will.   I'll 

leave  alone  the  decrees. 

But  there's  the  request  he  made  ;  yon  know 

it,  parson,  about 
Bein'  laid  under  the  maples  that  his  own 

hand  set  out. 
And  me  to  be  laid  beside  him  when  my  torn 

comes  to  go ; 
As  if— as  if — don't  mind  me ;  but  'twas  that 

unstrung  me  so. 

And  now,  that  some  scales,  as  we  think,  have 

fallen  from  our  eyes, 
And  things  brought  so  to  a  crisis  have  made 

U8  both  more  wise, 
Why  Caleb  says  and  so  I  say,  till  the  Lord 

partA  him  and  me. 
We'll  'love  each  other  better,  and  try  our 

best  to  agree. 
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ANNIE  LA  URIE. 


AXWELTON  braes  are  bonnie 
Where  early  fa's  the  dew, 
And  it's  there  that  Annie  Laurie 
Gie'd  me  her  promise  true, — 

Gie'd  me  her  promise  true, 

Which  ne'er  forgot  will  be ; 

And  for  bonnie  Annie  Laurie 

I'd  lay  me  doune  and  dee. 

Her  brow  is  like  the  snaw-drift ; 
Her  throat  is  like  the  swan ; 
Her  face  it  is  the  fairest 
That  e'er  the  sun  shone  on, — 


That  e'er  the  sun  shone  on; 
And  dark  blue  is  her  e'e ; 
And  for  bonnie  Annie  Laurie 
I'd  lay  me  doune  and  dee. 

Like  dew  on  the  gowan  lying 

Is  the  fa'  o'  her  fairy  feet ; 

And  like  the  winds  in  summer  sighing, 

Her  voice  is  low  and  sweet, — 

Her  voice  is  low  and  sweet ; 

And  she's  a'  the  world  to  me ; 

And  for  bonnie  Annie  Laurie 

I'd  lay  me  doune  and  dee. 


CHILDREN  OF  THE  DESERT. 


ARTHUR  PENRHYN  STANLEY. 


*  r    ^ 
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HE  relation  of  the  Desert  to  its  modern  inhabitants  is  still  illustra- 
tive of  its  ancient  history.  The  general  name  by  which  the 
Hebrews  called  "  the  wilderness,"  including  always  that  of  Sinai, 
was  "  the  pasture."  Bare  as  the  surface  of  the  Desert  is,  yet  the 
thin  clothing  of  vegetation,  which  is  seldom  entirely  withdrawn, 
especially  the  aromatic  shrubs  on  the  high  hillsides,  furnish  suffi- 
cient sustenance  for  the  herds  of  the  six  thousand  Bedouins  who  constitute 
the  present  population  of  the  peninsula. 

''  Along  the  mountain  ledges  green, 
The  Bcatter'd  sheep  at  will  may  glean 
The  Desert's  spicy  stores." 

So  were  they  seen  following  the  daughters  or  the  shepherd-slaves  of 
Jethro.  So  may  they  be  seen  climbing  the  rocks,  or  gathered  round  the 
fKX)ls  and  springs  of  the  valleys,  under  the  charge  of  the  black-veiled 
Bedouin  women  of  the  present  day.  And  in  the  Tiyaha,  TowAr^,  or  Alouin 
tribes,  with  their  chiefs  and  followers,  their  dress,  and  manners,  and  habi- 
tations, we  probably  see  the  likeness  of  the  Midianites,  the  Amalekitcs, 
and  the  Israelites  themselves  in  this  their  earliest  stage  of  existence.  The 
long  strait  lines  of  black  tents  which  cluster  round  the  Desert  springs, 
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preeent  to  ua,  on  a  Bmall  Bcale,  the  image  of  the  vast  encampmeDt  gathered 
round  tlie  one  sacred  teat  which,  with  its  coveriags  of  dyed  skins,  stood 
conspicuous  ia  the  midst,  and  which  recalled  the  period  of  their  nomadic 
life  long  after  their  settlement  in  Palestine.  The  deserted  -villages,  marked  by 
rude  enclosures  of  stonCj  are  doubtless  such  as  those  to  which  the  Hebrew 
wanderers  gave  the  name  of  *'  Hazeroth,"  and  which  afterwards  famished 


the  type  of  the  primitive  sanctuary  at  Shiloh,  The  rude  burial-grounds, 
with  the  many  namele^  he!vl-3tone3,  far  away  irom  human  habitation,  are 
such  as  tho  host  of  Israel  must  have  left  behind  them  at  the  different  stages 
of  their  progress — at  Mansah,  at  Sinai,  at  Kibrotli-hattaavah,  "the  graves 
of  desire."  The  salutations  of  the  chiefs,  in  their  bright  scarlet  robes,  the 
one  "going  out  to  meet  the  other,"  the  "obeisance,"  the  "kiss"  on  each 
side  of  the  head,  the  silent  entrance  into  the  tent  for  coiisiiltations,  are  all 
graphically  described  in  the  encounter  between  Moses  and  Jethro.     The 
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constitution  of  the  tribes,  with  the  subordinate  degrees  of 
mended  by  Jethro  to  Moses,  is  the  very  same  which  still 
those  who  are  possibly  his  lineal  descendants — ^the  geni 
Tow^a. 


NEW  YEARS  EVE. 


>c<{!k>. 


ALFRED   TENNYSON. 


ING  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky, 
The  flying  cloud,  the  frosty  light ; 
The  year  is  dying  in  the  night; 
Ring  out,  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die. 

Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new ; 
Ring,  happy  bells,  acixws  the  snow ; 
The  year  is  going,  let  him  go ; 
Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 


Ring  out  the  grief  that  saps  the  mind. 
For  those  that  here  we  see  no  more ; 
Ring  out  the  feud  of  rich  and  poor. 

Ring  in  redress  to  all  mankind. 

Ring  out  a  slowly  dying  cause, 
And  ancient  forms  of  party  strife ; 


Ring  in  the  nobler  mod 
With  sweeter  manners,  pu 

Ring  out  false  pride  in  pla 
The  civic  slander  and  tl 
Ring  in  the  love  of  trut 

Ring  in  the  common  love  ( 

Ring  out  old  shapes  of  fot 
Ring  out  the  narrowing 
Ring  out  the  thousand  ' 

Ring  in  the  thousand  year 

Ring  in  the  valiant  man  a 
The  larger  heart,  the  kii 
Ring  out  the  darkness  o 

Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is 


ROBERT  OF  LINCOLN, 


W.    C.    BRYANT. 


[ERRILY    swinging    on    brier  and 
weed, 
Near  to  the  nest  of  his  little  dame, 
Over  the  mountain-side  or  mead, 
^  Robert  of  Lincoln  is  telling  his 

W  name : 

^  Bob-o*-link,  bob-o'-link, 

Spink,  spank,  spink ; 
Snug  and  safe  is  that  nest  of  ours. 
Hidden  among  the  summer  flowers, 
Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Robert  of  Lincoln  is  gayly  dressed, 
Wearing  a  bright  black  wedding  coat ; 


White  are  his  shoulders  an 

Hear  him  call  in  his  me 

Bob-o'-link,  bob-o'-lir 

Spink,  spank,  spink ; 

Look  what  a  nice  new  coa 

Sure  there  was  never  a  bir 

Chee,  chee,  chei 

Robert  of  Lincoln's  Quake 

Pretty  and  quiet,  with  p 

Passing  at  home  a  patient 

Broods  in  the  grass  while 

Bob-o'-link,  bob-o'-lir 

Spink,  spank,  spink ; 
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Brood,  kind  creature ;  you  need  not  fear 
Thievee  and  robbers,  while  I  am  here. 
Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Modeet  and  shy  as  a  nan  is  she, 

One  weak  chirp  is  her  only  note, 
Braggart  and  prince  of  braggarts  is  he. 
Pouring  boasts  from  his  little  throat ; 
Bob-o'-link,  bob^'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink ; 
Never  was  I  afraid  of  man ; 
Catch  me,  cowardly  knaves  if  you  can. 
Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Six  white  eggs  on  a  bed  of  hay. 

Flecked  with  purple,  a  pretty  sight  1 
There  as  the  mother  sits  all  day, 
Robert  is  singing  with  all  his  might : 
Bob-o'-link,  bob-o'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink ; 
Nice  good  wife,  that  never  goes  out, 
Keeping  house  while  I  frolic  about. 
Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Soon  as  the  little  ones  chip  the  shell 
Six  wide  mouths  are  open  for  food ; 


Robert  of  Lincoln  bestirs  him  well. 
Gathering  seed  for  the  hongty  brood. 
Bob-o'-link,  bob-o'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink ; 
This  new  life  is  likely  to  be 
Hard  for  a  gay  young  fellow  like  me. 
Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Robert  of  Lincoln  at  length  is  made 

Sober  with  work  and  silent  with  care ; 
Ofif  is  his  holiday  garment  laid. 
Half-forgotten  that  merry  air, 
Bob-o'-link,  bob-o'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink ; 
Nobody  knows  but  my  mate  and  I 
Where  our  nest  and  our  nestlings  lie. 
Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Summer  wanes ;  the  children  are  grown ; 

Fun  and  frolic  no  more  he  knows ; 
Robert  of  Lincoln's  a  humdrum  crone ; 
Off  he  flies,  and  we  sing  as  he  goes : 
Bob-o'-link,  bob-o'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink ; 
When  you  can  pipe  that  merry  old  strain, 
Robert  of  Lincoln,  come  back  again. 
Chee,  chee,  chee. 


A  PORTRAIT. 


ELIZABETH   BARRETT   BROWNING. 


«One  name  is  Elizabeth.**— Bm  Jormsi. 


WILL  paint  her  as  I  see  her. 
Ten  times  have  the  lilies  blown 
Since  she  looked  upon  the  sun. 

And  her  face  is  lilv-clear, 

Lily -shaped,  and  dropped  in  duty 
To  the  law  of  its  own  beauty. 


Oval  cheeks  encolored  faintly, 
Which  a  trail  of  golden  hair 
Keeps  from  fading  off  to  air ; 

And  a  forehead  fair  and  saintly, 
Which  two  blue  eyes  undershine. 
Like  meek  prayers  before  a  shrine. 


Face  and  figure  of  a  child, — 
Though  too  calm,  you  think,  and  tender, 
For  the  childhood  you  would  lend  her. 

Yet  child-simple,  undefiled, 
Frank,  obedient, — waiting  still 
On  the  turnings  of  your  will. 

I  Moving  light,  as  all  your  things, 
I       As  young  birds,  or  early  wheat. 
When  the  wind  blows  over  it. 

Only,  free  from  flutterings 
Of  loud  mirth  that  scometh  measure.— 
Taking  love  for  her  chief  pleasure. 
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Chooning  pleaaores,  for  the  rest, 
Which  come  softly, — just  as  she, 
When  she  nestles  at  your  knee. 

Quiet  talk  she  liketh  best, 
In  a  bower  of  gentle  looks, — 
Watering  flowers,  or  reading  books. 

And  her  voice,  it  mormars  lowly, 
As  a  silver  stream  may  run. 
Which  yet  feels,  you  feel,  the  sun. 

And  her  smile,  it  seems  half  holy, 
As  if  drawn  from  thoughts  more  far 
Than  our  common  jestings  are. 

And  if  any  poet  knew  her, 
He  would  sing  of  her  with  falls 
Used  in  lovely  madrigals. 

And  if  any  painter  drew  her, 
He  would  paint  her  unaware 
With  a  halo  round  the  hair. 


And  if  reader  read  the  poem, 

He  would  whisper,  "  Ton  have  done  a 
Consecrated  little  Una." 

And  a  dreamer  (did  you  show  him 
That  same  picture)  would  exclaim, 
"  'T  is  my  angel  with  a  name !" 

And  a  stranger,  when  he  sees  her 
In  the  street  even,  smile th  stilly, 
Just  as  you  would  at  a  lily. 

And  all  voices  that  address  her 
Soften,  sleeken  every  word. 
As  if  speaking  to  a  bird. 

And  all  fancies  yearn  to  cover 
The  hard  earth  whereon  she  passes. 
With  the  thymy-scented  grasses. 

And  all  hearts  do  pray,  "  God  love  her !" 
Ay,  and  always,  in  good  sooth. 
We  may  all  be  sure  He  doth. 


THE  LA  UNCHINO  OF  THE  SHIP. 


HENRY    W.    LONGFELLOW. 


[LL  is  finished,  and  at  length 
Has  come  the  bridal  day 
^^j^w     Of  beauty  and  of  strength. 

'  To-day  the  vessel  shall  be  launched ! 
•  •  With  fleecy  clonds  the  sky  is  blanched  ! 
J     And  o'er  the  bay. 

Slowly,  in  all  his  splendors  dight, 
The  great  sun  rises  to  behold  the  sight. 

The  ocean  old. 

Centuries  old, 

Strong  as  youth,  and  as  uncontrolled. 

Paces  restless  to  and  fro, 

Up  and  down  the  sands  of  gold. 

His  beating  heart  is  not  at  rest. 

And  far  and  wide 

With  ceaseless  flow 

His  beard  of  snow 

Heaves  with  the  heaving  of  his  breast. 


He  waits  impatient  for  his  bride. 

There  she  stands. 

With  her  foot  upon  the  sands. 

Decked  with  flags  and  streamers  gay. 

In  honor  of  her  marriage-day. 

Her  snow-white  signals  fluttering,  blending. 

Round  her  like  a  veil  descending. 

Ready  to  be 

The  bride  of  the  gray  old  sea. 

Then  the  Master, 

With  a  gesture  of  command. 

Waved  his  hand ; 

And  at  the  word, 

Loud  and  sudden  there  was  heard. 

All  around  them  and  below. 

The  sound  of  hammers,  blow  on  blow. 

Knocking  away  the  shores  and  spurs. 

And  see  !  she  stirs ! 
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She  starts, — she  moves.^he  seems  to  feel 

The  thrill  of  life  along  her  keel, 

And,  spnming  with  her  foot  the  ground, 

With  one  exulting,  joyous  bound, 

She  leaps  into  the  ocean's  arms. 

And  lo  1  from  the  assembled  crowd 

There  rose  a  shout,  prolonged  and  loud, 

That  to  the  ocean  seemed  to  say, 

'*  Take  her,  0,  bridegroom,  old  and  gray  ; 

Take  her  to  thy  protecting  arms. 

With  all  her  youth  and  all  her  charms." 

How  beautiful  she  is  I  how  fair 

She  lies  within  those  arms,  that  press 

Her  form  with  many  a  soft  caress 

Of  tenderness  and  watchful  care ! 

Sail  forth  into  the  sea,  0,  ship ! 

Through  wind  and  wave,  right  onward  steer, 

The  moistened  eye,  the  trembling  lip, 

Are  not  the  signs  of  doubt  or  fear. 

Sail  forth  into  the  sea  of  life, 
Oh  gentle,  loving,  trusting  wife. 
And  safe  from  all  adversity. 
Upon  the  bosom  of  that  sea 
Thy  comings  and  thy  goings  be ! 
For  gentleness,  and  love,  and  trust, 


Prevail  o'er  angry  wave  and  gust ; 
And  in  the  wreck  of  noble  lives 
Something  immortal  still  survives  I 

Thou,  too,  sail  on,  0  ship  of  State ! 
Sail  on,  O  Union,  strong  and  great ! 
Humanity,  with  all  its  fears. 
With  all  its  hopes  of  future  years, 
Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate ! 
We  know  what  Master  laid  thy  keel 
What  workman  wrought  thy  ribs  of  steel, 
Who  made  each  mast,  and  sail  and  rope, 
What  anvils  rang,  what  hammers  beat. 
In  what  a  forge,  in  what  a  heat, 
Were  shaped  the  anchors  of  thy  hope. 

Fear  not  each  sudden  sound  and  shock  ; 

'Tis  of  the  wave,  and  not  the  rock ; 

Tis  but  the  flapping  of  the  sail. 

And  not  a  rent  made  by  the  gale. 

In  spite  of  rock  and  tempest  roar. 

In  spite  of  false  lights  on  the  shore. 

Sail  on,  nor  fear  to  breast  the  sea. 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thee  ; 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tears, 

Our  faith  triumphant  o'er  our  fears, 

Are  all  with  thee — are  all  with  thee. 


TACITUS. 
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T.    BABINGTON    MACAULAY. 


jN  the  delineation  of  character,  Tacitus  is  unrivalled  among  historians, 
and  has  very  few  superiors  among  dramatists  and  novelists.  By 
the  delineation  of  character  we  do  not  mean  the  practice  of  drawing 
up  epigrammatic  catalogues  of  good  and  bad  qualities,  and  append- 
ing them  to  the  names  of  eminent  men.  No  writer  indeed  has  done 
this  more  skillfully  than  Tacitus ;  but  this  is  not  his  peculiar  glory. 
All  the  persons  who  occupy  a  large  space  in  his  works  have  an  individual- 
ity of  character  which  seems  to  pervade  all  their  words  and  actions.  We 
know  them  as  if  we  had  lived  with  them.  Claudius,  Nero,  Otho,  both  the 
Agrippinas,  are  masterpieces.  But  Tiberius  is  a  still  higher  miracle  of 
art.  The  historian  undertook  to  make  us  intimately  acquainted  with  a 
man  singularly  dark  and  inscrutable — ^whose  real  disposition  long  remain- 
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ed  swathed  up  in  intricate  folds  of  feustitious  virtues,  and  over  whose 
actions  the  hypocrisy  of  his  youth  and  the  seclusion  of  his  old  age  threw  a 
singular  mystery.  He  was  to  exhibit  the  specious  qualities  of  the  tyrant 
in  a  light  which  might  render  them  transparent,  and  enable  us  at  once  to 
perceive  the  covering  and  the  Vices  which  it  concealed.  He  was  to  trace 
the  gradations  by  which  the  first  magistrate  of  a  republic,  a  senator  mingling 
freely  in  debate,  a  noble  associating  with  his  brother  nobles,  was  trans- 
formed  into  an  Asiatic  sultan ;  he  was  to  exhibit  a  character  distinguished 
by  courage,  self-command,  and  profound  policy,  yet  defiled  by  all 

"  th'  extravagancy 
And  crazy  ribaldry  of  fancy.'* 

He  was  to  mark  the  gradual  effect  of  advancing  age  and  approaching  death 
on  this  strange  x!ompound  of  strength  and  weakness ;  to  exhibit  the  old 
sovereign  of  the  world  sinking  into  a  dotage  which,  though  it  rendered  his 
appetites  eccentric  and  his  temper  savage,  never  impaired  the  powers  of 
his  stem  and  penetrating  mind,  conscious  of  &iling  sirength,  raging  with 
capricious  sensuality,  yet  to '  the  last  the  keenest  of  observers,  the  most 
artful  of  dissemblers,  and  the  most  terrible  of  masters.  The  task  was  one 
of  extreme  difficulty.     The  execution  is  almost  perfect. 


CATO  ON  IMMORTALITY. 


JOSEPH  ADDISON. 


\ 


must  be  po. — Plato,  thou  reasonoBt  well  t  |  The  wide,  the  unbounded  proepeci  lies  before 
Else  whence  this  pleasing  hope,  this  |  me; 

fond  desire.  But  shadows,  clouda,  and  darknees  rest  upon 

This  longing  after  immortality  ?  ,  it. 

Here  will  I  hold.     If  there's  a  Power  above 

us,— 
And  that  there  is,  all  Nature  cries  aloud 


Or  whent^e  this  secret  dread,  and  in- 
ward horror, 
Of  falling  into  naught  ?     W^iy  shrinks 


*^®  *°^^  ,  ,  Through  all  her  works,  He  must  delight  in 

Back  on  herself,  and  stjirtlcrf  at  destruction  ?  ■  virtue  • 

Tis  the  divinity  that  stirs  within  us ;  *     i    ^t    i.  '   t  •  i.    tt  j  t  1.1  .  v 

.  .    \^    y  1        A         And   that  which   He  delights   in  must  be 

Tia  heaven  itself,  that  points  out  a  hereafter,  I  . 

hapr»v, 

And  intimates  et<.'rnity  to  man  r*  ^     u      0  i,       0  rm.-  ii  j 

But  when  ?  or  where  ?  This  world  was  made 

Eternity  ! — thou  ph.su'ing,  dreadful  thought !  I  ^^^  Cassar. 

Through  what  variety  of  untrieil  being, 


Through  what  new  scenes  and  changes  must 


we  pass! 


I'm  weary  of  conjectures, — this   must   end 
them. 

\^Laying  his  hand  on  hit  $word.] 


THE  SANDS  0'  DEE. 


Thiu  am  I  jonblj  anned.     If  y  death  and  life, 
itj  bane  sad  antidote,  are  both  before  me, 
Thii  in  a  moment  brings  me  to  my  end ; 
Bnt  thii  informi  ma  I  ihall  never  die, 
Tbe  lonl,  lecnre  in  bar  eiiatence,  imilea 
At  Uia  drawn  dagger,  and  defiet  iU  point. 


Tha  itan  ihall  fode  away,  the  mn  himielf 
Qrow   dim    with   age.   and  Natare  sink  in 

Bnt  tbon  sbalt  flonriah  in  immortal  foath. 
Unhurt  amid  the  war  of  element!. 
I  ThewrCckofmatter.and  theernahofworUK. 


THE  SANDS  a  DEE. 


CBABLES  EING3LET. 


I  MART,  go  and  call  the  cattle  home, 

And  call  the  cattle  home. 

And  call  the  cattle  home. 

Across  the  aanda  o'Doe  ! 

The  western  wind  was  wild  and  dark 


And  all  alon 


Tbe  creeping  tide  came  np  along  the  land, 

And  o'er  and  o'er  the  nand. 

And  ronnd  and  round  tbe  gand, 

Aa  far  as  eye  conld  eee  i 
The  Uinding  mint  came  down  and  bid  tfa« 
land. 

And  never  home  came  she. 


a  it  weed,  or  fish,  or  floating  hail, 

A  trees  a'  golden  hair, 

0'  drowned  maiden's  hair. 

Above  the  nete  at  aea  T 
never  aalmoa  yet  that  abone  so  (ai 

Among  tbe  stabee  on  Dee. 


They  rowed  ber  in  across  the  rolling  (bam. 
The  cruel,  crawling  foam, 
The  cruel,  hungry  foam. 
To  her  grave  beside  the  aea : 

Bot  still  tbe  boatmen  hear  her  call  the  cattls 

Across  the  sands  o'  Da*. 


NELL. 
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BOBEBT  BUCHANAN. 


1^    ^ 


)U'RE  a  kind  woman,  Nan  I  ay,  kind 
and  true ! 
f j^      God  will  be  good  to  futhful  folk 
m^  like  you .' 

T         You  knew  my  Ned ! 
L     A  better,  kinder  lad  never  drew  breath. 
We  loved  each  other  true,  and  we  were  wed 
In  church,  like  some  who  look  him  to  his 

death; 
A  lad  as  gentle  as  a  lamb,  but  lost 
His  senses  when  he  took  a  drop  too  much. 

Brink  did  it  all— drink  made  him  mad  when 

crossed — 
He  was  a  poor  man,  and  they're  hard  on 

such. 
0  Nan  !  that  night !  that  night  1 
When  I  was  sitting  in  this  very  chair, 
Watching  and  waiting  in  the  candle-light. 
And  heard  his  foot  come  creaking  up  the 

stair, 
And  turned,  and  saw  him  standing  yonder, 

white 
And  wild,  with  staring  eyes  and  rumpled 

hair! 
And  when  I  caught  his  arm  and  called,  in 

fright. 
He  pushed  me,  swore,  and  to  the  door  he 

passed 
To  lock  and  bar  it  fast. 
Then  down  he  drops  just  like  a  lump  of  lead. 
Holding  his    brow,  shaking,   and  growing 

whiter. 
And— Nan !— just  then  the  light  seemed  grow- 
ing brighter. 
And  I  could  see  the  hands  that  held  his  head. 
All  red !  all  bloody  red  I 
Wliat  could  I  do  but  scream  7    He  groaned 

to  hear, 
Jum[»ed  to  his  feet,  and  gripped  me  by  the 

wrist; 
"  Bo  still,  or  I  shall  kill  thee.  Nell !"  he  hissed. 
And  I  woB  still,  for  fear. 
"  They're  after  me — I've  knifed  a  man  I"  he 

said. 


II 


Be  still!— the  drink— drink  did  it!-^e  U 
dead!" 


Then  we  grew  still,  dead  still.     I  couldn't 

weep; 
All  I  could  do  was  cling  to  Ned  and  hark. 
And  Ned  was  cold,  cold,  cold,  as  if  asleep. 
But  breathing  hard  and  deep. 
The  candle  flickered  out — the  room  grew 

dark — 
And — Nan! — although  my  heart  was  true 

and  tried — 
When  all  grew  cold  and  dim, 
I  shuddered — not  for  fear  of  them  outside. 
But  just  afraid  to  be  alone  with  him. 
"  Ned !  Ned  I"  I  whispered — and  he  moaned 

and  shook. 
But  did  not  heed  or  look  I 
"Ned!  Ned!  speak,  lad!  tell  me  it  is  not 

true  I" 
At  that  he  raised  his  head  and  looked  so 

wild; 
Then,  with  a  stare  that  frose  my  blood,  he 

threw 
His  arms  around  me,  crying  like  a  child. 
And  held  me  close — and  not  a  word  was 

spoken. 
While  I  clung  tighter    to  his  heart,  and 

pressed  him. 
And  did  not  fear  him,  though  my  heart  was 

broken,  • 

But  kissed  his  poor  stained  hands,  and  cried. 

and  blessed  him. 

Then,  Nan,  the  dreadful  daylight,  coming 

cold 
With  sound  o'  falling  rain — 
When  I  could  see  his  face,  and  it  looked  old, 
Like  the  pinched  face  of  one  that  dies  in 

pain; 
Well,  thou^  we  heard  folk  stirring  in  the 

sun. 
We  never  thought  to  hide  away  or  run, 
Until  we  heard  those  voices  in  the  street^ 
That  hurrying  of  feet. 
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And  Ned  leaped  up,  and  knew  that  they  had 
come. 

**  Bon,  Ned !"  I  cried,  but  he  was  deaf  and 
dumb !" 

"Hide,  Ned!"  I  screamed,  and  held  him; 
**  hide  thee,  man  1" 

He  stared  with  bloodshot  eyes,  and  heark- 
ened, Nan  I 

And  all  the  rest  is  like  a  dream — ^the  sound 

Of  knocking  at  the  door — 

A  msh  of  men — a  straggle  on  the  groond — 

A  mist — a  tramp— a  roar ; 

For  when  I  got  my  senses  back  again, 

Hie  room  was  empty — and  my  head  went 
roond! 

€k)d  help  him  1    Gh>d  wiU  help  him !    Ay,  no 

fear! 
It  was  the  drink,  not  Ned — ^he  meant  no 

wrong; 
So  kind !  so  good ! — and  I  am  useless  here, 
Now  he  is  lost  that  loved  me  true  and  long. 
.    .    .    That  night  before  he  died 
I  didn't  cry — ^my  heart  was  hard  and  dried ; 
But  when  the  clocks  went  "  one,"  I  took  my 

shawl 
To  ooyer  up  my  face,  and  stole  away. 
And  walked  along  the  silent  streets,  where 

all 
Looked  cold  and  still  and  gray. 
And  on  I  went,  and  stood  in  Leicester  Square, 
But  just  as  "  three  "  was  sounded  close  at  hand 
I  started  and  turned  east,  before  I  knew. 
Then  down  Saint  Martin's  Lane,  along  the 

Strand, 


And  through  the  toll-gate  on  to  Waterloo. 

Some  men  and  lads  went  by, 

And  turning  round,  I  gased,  and  watched 

•em  go. 
Then  felt  that  they  were  going  to  see  him 

die. 
And  drew  my  shawl  more  tight,  and  followed 

slow. 
More  people  passed  me,  a  country  cart  with 

hay 
Stopped  close  beside  me,  and  two  or  three 
Talked  about  Uf  1  moaned  and  crept  away ! 

Next  came  a  hollow  sound  I  knew  full  well. 
For  something  gripped  me  round  the  heart ! 

— and  then 
There  came  the  solemn  tolling  of  a  bell ! 

0  God!  0  God !  how  could  I  sit  dose  by. 
And  neither  scream  nor  cry  ? 

As  if  I  had  been  stone,  all  hard  and  cold, 

1  listened,  listened,  listened,  sUll  and  dumb. 
While  the  folk  murmured,  and  the  death-bell 

tolled. 
And  the  day  brightened,  and  his  time  had 

come 
.    .    .    Till — Nan ! — all  else  was  silent,  but 

the  knell 
Of  the  slow  bell ! 

And  I  could  only  wait,  and  wait,  and  wait, 
And  what  I  waited  for  I  couldn't  tell — 
At  last  there  came  a  groaning  deep  and 

great — 
Saint  Paul's  struck  "  eight  "— 
I  screamed,  and  seemed  to  turn  to  fire,  and 

fell! 


THE  DIVINITY  OF  POETE  7. 


PERCY    BYSSHE   SHELLEY. 


)ETRY  is  the  record  of  the  best  and  happiest  momenta  of  th 
happiest  and  best  minds.     We  are  aware  of  evanescent  visitatior 

-J  ^iaA.linc:.  sometimes  associated  with  place  or  perse 
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they  leave,  there  cannot  but  be  pleasure,  participating  as  it  does  in  the 
nature  of  its  object.  It  is,  as  it  were,  the  interpenetration  of  a  diviner 
nature  through  our  own ;  but  its  footsteps  are  like  those  of  a  wind  over 
the  sea,  which  the  morning  calm  erases,  and  whose  traces  remain  only,  as 
on  the  wrinkled  sand  which  paves  it.  These  and  corresponding  conditions 
of  being  are  experienced  principally  by  those  of  the  most  delicate  sensibility 
and  the  most  enlarged  imagination;  and  the  state  of  mind  produced  by  them 
is  at  war  with  every  base  desire.  The  enthusiasm  of  virtue,  love,  patriot- 
ism, and  friendship,  is  essentially  linked  with  such  emotions;  and  whilst 
they  last,  self  appears  as  what  it  is,  an  atom  to  a  universe.  Poets  are 
not  only  subject  to  these  experiences  as  spirits  of  the  most  refined 
organization,  but  they  can  colour  all  that  they  combine  with  the  evanes- 
cent hues  of  this  ethereal  world;  a  word,  a  trait  in  the  representation  of 
a  scene  or  passion,  will  touch  the  enchanted  chord,  and  reanimate,  in 
those  who  have  ever  experienced  those  emotions,  the  sleeping,  the  cold,  the 
buried  image  of  the  past.  Poetry  thus  makes  immortal  all  that  is  best 
and  most  beautiful  in  the  world;  it  arrests  the  vanishing  apparitions 
which  haunt  the  interlunations  of  life,  and  veiling  them,  or  in  language 
or  in  form,  sends  them  forth  among  mankind,  bearing  sweet  news  of 
kindred  joy  to  those  with  whom  their  sisters  abide — abide,  because  there 
is  no  portal  of  expression  from  the  caverns  of  the  spirit  which  they 
inhabit  into  the  universe  of  things.  Poetry  redeems  from  decay  the 
visitations  of  the  divinity  in  man. 


ANNIE  AND  WILLIE'S  PEA  YEE. 


SOPHIA   P.    SNOW. 


jWAS  tho  ovo  bofore  Christmas,  "  Clood- 
night  "  liad  hftcn  sai-l ; 
And  Annio   and  Willie  lia«i  crept 
into  hed  ; 

f       There  w«?re  toars  on   thuir  pillows, 
J  and  tears  in  thcsir  eyes, 

And  each  little  bosf)m  wan  ln^aving  with  pighs, 
For  to-night  their  storn   father's  command 

had  bft(;n  given 
That  they  bIiouM  retire  precisely  at  seven — 
Instead  of  at  eight — for  thoy  troubled  him 

more 
With  questions  unln.'ard  of  than  ever  before  : 


lie  had  told  them  he  thought  this  delusion 
a  sin, 

No  such  creature  as  "  Santa  Claus  "  ever  had 
been, 

And  he  hoped,  after  this,  he  should  never- 
more hear 

How  he  scrambled  down  chimneys  with  pre- 
sents each  year. 

And  this  was  the  reason  that  two  little  heads 

So  restlessly  tossed  on  their  soft,  downy  beds. 

Eight,  nine,  and  the  clock  on  tbe  steeple 
tolled  ten. 


ANKIE  AND  WILLIE'S  PBATEB. 


Hot  ft  word  had  been  ipoken  bj  either  till  ,  Toa  miut  wait  juat  m  *tiU  tiU  I  mj  tlie 

tben,  '  '  Amea,' 

Vfhea  Willie's  ud  &ce  front  the  blanket  did  I  Aad  b;  that  jou  will  know  Hwt  yoar  ton 

peep,  hM  come  then." 

Aa  he  whiipered,  "  Deu  Annia,  ii  'on  tut  :„.,,,  .      , 

^^^   r-  1      Dear  Jmub,  look  down  on  mj  brother  Kid 

"Why  no,  brother  Willie,"  a  aweet  yoice  '   ,    .     ™''  .      ,  ,  .       , 

,'  And  grant  lu  the  favor  we  uw  nMinK  <i 

P      '  Thee 

"  I've  Ions  tried  in  rain,  bot  I  can't  ahnt  my      ,  '     .  „  .    . 

,1  want  a  wax  dolly,  a  tea-iet  and  nng, 

—  ,'..,  ,  I  And  an  abony  work-box,  that  ahnla  with  a 
For  somehow  it  makes  me  so  sorry  becansa  .      -'  ' 

Dear  papa  has  said  there  is  no  '  Santa  Claus.'  t,<  i        t  • 

„       '^  \_         ,,  ...        :.  V    J        J    '  Bless  papa,  dear  Jesus,  and  ci 

Now  we  know  there  IB,  and  it  can  t  be  denied,  „      5        „,        , 

-  ,                                 .   ,                     J    J  That  Santa  Claos  loves  as  asn 
For  he  came  every  year  beiore  mamma  died ;_.,,.  ,    ,  ,      j 
o  .  .1.       !■       L         i.L-   !-•       iL  .    1.         J  ■  Do*  t  let  him  get  fretful  and  anerv  Sboam 
But,  than,  I  ve  bean  thinking  that  she  used  ,     ,       ,      ,  °  ^.„.         ,   .      . '      , 

.  At  dear  brother  WilUe  and  Annie.     Amen. 

ind  Ood'mJd  hnr  mrylhl.g  Duim.  I  "«-»."""■"  S""  T— l™"  *"«  l* 


would  say, 


night, 


And  maybe  she'wked  Him  to  send  SanU  i  And  bing  us  «.mepr«ente  before  it  i.  i^t; 

Clan*  here  I      ^"^^  "^  should  div  me  a  nice  ittle  aed, 

With  Ih.  «.k  Wl  of  p™»»U  h.  brought  :  ""'  ''W"  !*»'«■  »»"'■.  "J  •"  P"""'' 


every  year." 

"  Well,  why  tan't  we  pray  deet  as  Mamma 

did  den,  . 

And  ask  Dod  to  send  him  with  preeenta 


red; 
A  box  full  of  tandy,  a  book  and  a  toy, 
Amea.  and  then  Desus,  I'll  be  a  dood  boy." 
Their  prayers  being  ended,  they  raised  up 

their  beads 
And  with  hearts  light  and  cheerftil,  j^in 

sought  their  beds. 
They  were  soon  loat  in  slumber,  both  peace- 
ful and  deep. 
I  And  with  fairies  in  Dreamland  were  roaming 

I  Eight,  nine,  and  the  little  French  clock  had 
I  struck  ten, 

Ere  the  father  had  thought  of  bis  children 
I  >gftin. 

He  seems  now  to  hear  Annie's  half  lupprrased 
I  sighs, 

,  ,  .   ,  .  ..       ,       ■  And  to  sec  the  big  tears  stand   in  Willie's 

been  thinking  so,  too,    and  without  a  i,i„g 

harsh  with  my  darlings,"  he  mentally 


"  And  should  not  have  sent  them  so  early  t« 


word  more 

Four  little   bare  feet  bounded  out   on   the 

And  four  little  knees  the  soft  carpet  pressed, 

icd  two  B.y  hud.  ,.„  cl„p,d  cloM  to  Bolth.Tl'.u  troubled;  u,,  falmg.  tou«d 

each  breast.  , 

■Kow    WilU..  you   koow   w.  mM  t™!,  f„  |,„^   '^^  ^..j,     j„  ^^^  ^^ 

„       '■■'""  P«r»«t. 

ThM th.  pr<.«U  «,  uk  Ibr  wor.  .u,.  lo  jul  0/  .0™ th.yV.  fcrgolt.. th.l,  trooM« 
"""•  i                                               I  er.  Ihi. 
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And  that  I  denied  them  their  thrice-asked-for 

kiflfl; 
Bat  just  to  make  Bure,  1*11  steal  ap  to  their 

door, 
For  I  never  spoke  harsh  to  my  darlings 

before." 
80  saying,  he  softly  ascended  the  stairs, 
And  arrived  at  the  door  to  hear  both  of  their 

prayers ; 
Hia  Annie's  "Bless  Papa"  drew  forth  the 

big  tears, 
And  Willie's  grave  promise  fell  sweet  on  hifi 

ears 

*  Strange — strange — I'd  forgotten,"  said  he, 

with  a  sigh, 

*  How  I  longed  when  a  child  to  have  Christ- 

mas draw  nigh.  " 

*  I'll  atone  for  my  harshness,"  he  inwardly 

said; 
**  By  answering  their  prayers  ere  I  sleep  in 

my  bed." 
Then  turned  to  the  stairs  and  sofUy  went 

down, 
Threw  off  velvet  slippers  and  silk  dressing- 
gown. 
Donned  hat,  coat  and  boots,  and  was  out  in 

the  street — 
A  millionaire  facing  the  cold  driving  sleet  I 
Nor  stopped  he  nntil  he  had  bought  every- 
thing,    . 
From  the  box  fall  of  candy  to  the  tiny  gold 

ring. 
Indeed  he  kept  adding  so  much  to  his  store. 
That  the  various  presents    outnumbered  a 

score; 
Then  homeward  he  turned,  when  his  holiday 

load. 
With  Aunt  Mary's  help  in  the  nursery  was 

stowed. 
Miss  Dolly. was  seated  beneath  a  pine  tree, 
By  the  side  of  a  table  spread  out  for  her  tea ; 
A  work-box  well  filled   in  the  centre  was 

laid, 
And  on  it  the  ring  for  which  Annie  had 

prayed  : 
A  soldier  in  uniform  stood  by  a  sled, 
**  With  bright  shining  runners  and  all  painted 

red." 
There  were    balls,  dogs   and  horses,  books 

pleasing  to  see. 


And  birds  of  all  colors  were  perched  in  the 

tree; 
While  Santa  CSlaoB,  laughing,  stood  up  in  the 

top. 
As  if  getting  ready  more  presents  to  drop. 

And  as  the  fond  father  the  picture  surveyed. 
He  thought  for  his  trouble  he  had  amply 

been  paid ; 
And  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  brushed  off  a 

tear, 
"  I'm  happier  to-night  than  I've  been  for  a 

year; 
I've  enjoyed  more  true  pleasure  than  ever 

before, 
What  care  I  if  bank  stock  falls  ten  per  cent. 

more  1 
Hereafter,  I'll  make  it  a  rule,  I  believe. 
To  have  Santa  Claus  visit  us  each  Christmas 


eve." 
So  thinking,  he  gently  extinguished  the  light, 
And,  tripping  dovm   stairs,  retired  for  the 

night. 
As  soon  as  the  beams  of  the  bright  morning 

sun 
Put  the  darkness  to  flight,  and  the  stars  one 

by  one. 
Four  little  blue  eyes  out  of  sleep  opened 

wide, 
And  at  the  same  moment  the  presents  espied ; 
Then  out  of  their  beds  they  sprang  with  a 

bound. 
And  the  very  gifts  prayed  for  were  all  of 

them  found. 
They  laughed  and  they  cried  in  their  inno- 
cent glee. 
And  shouted  for  papa  to  come  quick  and 

see 
What  presents  old  Santa  Claus  brought  in  the 

night, 
(Just  the  things  that  they  wanted),  and  left 

before  light : 
"  And  now,"  added  Annie,  in  voice  soft  and 

low, 
*'  You'll  believe  there's  a  *  Santa  Claus,'  papa, 

I  know ;" 
While  dear  little  Willie  climbed  up  on  his 

knee, 
Determined  no  secret  between  them  should 

be. 
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And  told  ID  toft  whispan  how  Annie  had 
That  their  dear  bleascd  mamma,  to  long  ago 
Uied  to  kneel  down  and  praj  by  the  tide  of 

And  that  Qod  ap  in  heaven  had  aoswered 

her  prayer. 
"  Den  we  dot  ap  and  piajed  diut  as  well  as 

we  tould. 
And  Dod  answered  our  nrayera ;  now  waan't 

He  dood  ?' ' 
"  I  should  say  that  lie  was,  if  He  sent  you 

alllheM, 


And  knew  jiut  what  praaenta  mj  children 

woold  pleaae. 
(Well,  well  let  him  think  ao,  ihe  dear  little 

elf. 
'Twonid  b«  crael  to  tell  him   I  did  it  my- 


And   Che   baaty  words  spoken,   ao   soon   to 

repent? 
'Twa.1  the  Being  who  bade  you  it«al  softly 

And  make  yoQ  His   agent   to  answer   their 

prayers. 


BLIND  J/i-V  AND   THE  ELEPHANT. 


fSI  Who  wniit  t»  ae«  thi-  Kleiihim  1 

^.|4  (Though  all  of  thvin  wi-ru  bliud,) 

*•  That  each  by  uLservatiiin 

I  Mi;;ht  xaCi^ry  Lie  mind. 

The  Firit  approaL'br'l  th^  Elephant, 
And.  happening  to  fall 


A)>ainM  hie  broad  and  'turdyatda, 

At  "Hire  begiin  1'j  bawl : 
■■  C„A  blr-ns  ni.- :   but  thf  Ek-phant 

la  VL-ry  likuawall!" 

Thi:  Sfermd.  feelini;  of  the  tusk, 
CVihI  ;   ■■  llo !  what  have  we  here 

So  v'Ti-  riiiind  and  smooth  and  sharpi 
To  m.-  -m  mif;hiy  oWr 
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This  wonder  of  an  Elephant 
Lb  very  like  a  apear  !" 

T';e  Third  approached  the  animal, 

And,  happening  to  take 
The  squirming  trunk  within  his  hands, 

Thus  holdly  up  and  spake : 
"•  I  see,"  quoth  he,  "  the  Elephant 

Is  very  like  a  snake  !" 

The  Fourth  reached  out  his  eager  hand, 

And  felt  about  the  knee : 
"*  What  most  this  wondrous  beast  is  like 

Is  mighty  plain,"  quoth  he  ; 
""Tis  clear  enough  the  Elephant 

Is  very  like  a  tree !  " 

The  Fifth,  who  chanced  to  touch  the  ear. 
Said  :   "  E'en  the  blindoiit  man 

Can  tell  what  this  resembles  most ; 
Deny  the  fact  who  can, 

This  marvel  of  an  Elephant 
Is  very  like  a  fan  !" 


The  i^xth  no  sooner  had  begun 

About  the  beast  to  grope, 
Than,  seizing  on  the  swinging  tail 

That  fell  within  his  scope, 
"  I  see ,"  quoth  he,  ''  the  Elephant 

Is  very  like  a  rope  !" 

And  so  these  men  of  Indostan 

Disputed  loud  and  long. 
Each  in  his  own  opinion 

Exceeding  stiff  and  strong, 
Though  each  was  partly  in  the  right. 

And  all  were  in  the  wrong  ! 

MORAL. 

So,  oft  in  theologic  wars 

The  disputants,  I  ween, 
Rail  on  in  utter  ignorance 

Of  what  each  other  mean, 
And  prate  about  an  Elephant 

Not  one  of  tf^cni  has  teen ! 


NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY  LEAVES  DOTHEBOYS'  HALL. 


CHARLES  DICKENS. 


[HE  news  that  the  fugitive  had  been  caught  and  brought  back  ran 

like  wildfire  through  the  hungry  community,  and   expectation 

wa,s  on  tiptoe  all  the  morning.     On  tiptoe  it  remained  until  the 

afternoon,  when  Squeers,  having  refreshed  himself  with  his  dinner 

and  an  extra  libation  or  so,  made  his  appearance  (accompanied 

by  his  amiable  partner),  with  a  fearful  instrument  of  flagellation, 

strong,  supple,  wax-onded,  and  new. 

"  Is  every  boy  here  ?" 

Every  boy  was  there,  but  every  boy  was  afraid  to  speak ;  so  Squeers 

glared  along  the  lines  to  assure  himself. 

"  Each  boy  keep  his  place.     Nickleby !  you  go  to  your  desk,  sir  !*' 

There  was   a  curious  expression  in  the  usher's  face ;  but  he  took  his 

seat,  without  opening  his  lips  in  reply.     Squeers  left  the  room,  and  shortly 

afterwards    returned,  dragging  Smike  by  the  collar — or  rather  by  that 

fragment  of  his  jacket  which  was  nearest  the  place  where  his  collar  ought 

to  have  been. 
27 
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*'  Now,  what  have  you  got  to  say  for  yourself?  (Stand  a  little  out  of 
tfeA  way,  Mrs.  Squeers,  my  dear ;  IVe  hardly  got  room  enough.)  " 

"  Spare  me,  sir !". 

"  Oh,  that's  all  you  ve  got  to  say,  is  it  ?  Yes,  I'll  flog  you  within  an 
inch  of  your  life,  and  spare  you  that." 

One  cruel  blow  had  fallen  on  him,  when  Nicholas  Nickleby  cried, 
"Stop!" 

"  Who  cried  stop  ?" 

"  I  did.    This  must  not  go  on." 

"  Must  not  go  on  !" 

"  No !  Must  not !  Shall  not  I  I  will  prevent  it  I  You  have  dis- 
regarded all  my  quiet  interference  in  this  miserable  lad's  behalf;  you  have 
returned  no  answer  to  the  letter  in  which  I  begged  forgiveness  for  him, 
and  offered  to  be  responsible  that  he  would  remain  quietly  here.  Don't 
blame  me  for  this  public  interference.  You  have  brought  it  upon  your- 
self, not  I." 

"  Sit  down,  beggar !" 

"  Wretch,  touch  him  again  at  your  peril  I  I  will  not  stand  by,  and 
see  it  done.  My  blood  is  up,  and  I  have  the  strength  of  ten  such  men  as 
you.  By  Heaven !  I  will  not  spare  you,  if  you  drive  me  on !  I  have  a 
series  of  personal  insults  to  avenge,  e^^d  my  indignation  is  aggravated  by 
the  cruelties  practiced  in  this  foul  den.  flave  a  care ;  for  if  you  raise  the 
devil  in  me,  the  consequences  will  fall  heavily  upon  your  head  I" 

Squeers,  in  a  violent  outbreak,  spat  at  him,  and  struck  him  a  blow 
across  the  face.  Nicholas  instantly  sprang  upon  him,  wrested  his  weapon 
from  his  hand,  and,  pinning  him  by  the  throat,  beat  the  ruflBan  till  he 
roared  for  mercy. 

He  flung  him  away  with  all  the  force  he  could  muster,  and  the  vio- 
lence of  his  fall  precipitated  Mrs.  Squeers  over  an  adjacent  form ;  Squeers, 
striking  his  head  against  the  same  form  in  his  descent,  lay  at  his  full  length 
on  the  ground,  stunned  and  motionless. 

Having  brought  affairs  to  this  happy  termination,  and  having  ascer- 
tained, to  his  satisfaction,  that  Squeers  was  only  stunned,  and  not  dead 
(upon  which  point  he  had  some  unpleasant  doubts  at  first),  Nicholas  packed 
up  a  few  clothes  in  a  small  valise,  and,  finding  that  nobody  offered  to 
oppose  his  progress,  marched  boldly  out  by  the  front  door,  and  struck  into 
the  road.  Then  such  a  cheer  arose  as  the  walls  of  Dotheboys'  Hall  had 
never  echoed  before,  and  would  never  respond  to  again.  When  the  sound 
had  died  away,  the  school  was  empty ;  and  of  the  crowd  of  boys  not  one 
remained. 
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A  KISS  AT  THE  DOOR. 


£  were  standing  in  the  doorway, 

My  little  wife  and  I ; 
The  golden  snn  upon  her  hair 

Fell  down  so  silently ; 
A  small  white  hand  upon  my  arm, — 

What  could  I  ask  for  more 
Than  the  kindly  glance  of  loving  eyes. 

As  she  kissed  me  at  the  door? 


I  know  she  loves  with  all  her  heart 

The  one  who  stands  heside, 
And  the  years  have  heen  so  joyous, 

Since  first  I  called  her  hride ; 
We*ve  had  so  much  of  happiness 

Since  we  met  in  years  before, 
But  the  happiest  time  of  all  was  when 

She  kissed  me  at  the  door. 

Who  cares  for  wealth  of  land  or  gold, 
For  fame  or  matchless  power  ? 

It  does  not  give  the  happiness 
Of  just  one  little  hour 


With  one  who  loves  me  as  her  lift 

She  says  she  loves  me  more — 
And  I  thought  she  did  this  morning, 

When  she  kissed  me  at  the  door. 

At  times  it  seems  that  all  the  world, 

With  all  its  wealth  of  gold, 
Is  very  small  and  poor  indeed, 

Compared  with  what  I  hold ; 
And  when  the  clouds  hang  grim  and  dark, 

I  only  think  the  more 
Of  one  who  waits  the  coming  step 

To  kiss  me  at  the  door. 

If  she  lives  till  age  shall  scatter 

Its  frosts  upon  her  head, 
I  know  she'll  love  me  just  the  same 

As  the  morning  we  were  wed  ; 
But  if  the  angels  call  her, 

And  she  goes  to  heaven  before, 
I  shall  know  her  when  I  meet  her, — 

For  she'll  kiss  me  at  the  door. 


CLERICAL   WIT. 


PARSON,  who  a   missionary  had 

been. 
And  hardships  and   privations  oft 

had  seen. 
While  wandering  far  on  lone  and 

desert  strands, 
A  weary  traveler  in  benighted  lands. 
Would  often  picture  to  his  little  flock 
The  terrors  of  the  gibbet  and  the  block ; 
1  Tow  martyrs  suffer'd  in  the  ancient  times, 
And  what  men  suffer  now  in  other  climes ; 
And  though  his  words  were  eloquent  and 

deep, 
His  hearers  oft  indulged  themselves  in  sleep. 
He  marked  with  sorrow  each  unconscious  nod. 
Within  the  portals  of  the  house  of  Qod, 
And  once  Uiis  new  expedient  thought  he'd 

take 
In  his  discourse,  to  keep  the  rogues  awake — 


Said  he,  "  While  traveling  in  a  distant  state» 
I  witness'd  scenes  which  I  will  here  relate  -. 
'Twas  in  a  deep,  uncultivated  wild. 
Where  noontide  glory  scarcely  ever  smiled ; 
Where  wolves  in  hours  of  midnight  darkness 

howl'd— 
Where  bears  frequented,  and  where  panthers 

prowl'd-, 
And,   on  my  word,  motquiioe*  there  wero 

found. 
Many  of  which,  I   think,  would   weigh   a 

pound! 
More  fierce  and  ravenous  than  the  l)u:i3ry 

shark — 
They  oft  were  known  to  climb  the  trees  and 

hark  !  " 
The  audience  seem'd  taken  by  surprise — 
All  started  up  and  rubbed  their  wondering 

eyes; 
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At  such  a  tale  they  all  were  much  amazed, 
Each  drooping  lid  was  in  an  instant  raised, 
And  we  must  say,  in  keeping  heads  erect, 
It  had  its  destined  and  desired  effect 

Bat  tales  like  this  credulity  appall'd ; 

Next  day,  the  deacons  on  the  pastor  call'd. 

And  begg'd  to  know  how  he  could  ever  tell 

The  foolish  Dalsehoods  from  his  lips  that  fell. 

*  Why,  sir,"  said  one,  "  think  what  a  mons- 
trous weight  1 

Were  they  as  large  as  you  were  pleased  to 
state? 

Tou  said  they'd  weigh  a  pound  I  It  can't  be 
true; 


We'll  not  believe  it,  though  'tis  told  by  you  I " 
**  Ah,  but  it  is !  "  the  parson  quick  replied ; 
"  In  what  I  stated  you  may  well  confide ; 
Many,  I  said,  sir — and  the  story's  good — 
Indeed  I  think  that  many  of  them  would  I " 
The  deacon  saw  at  once  that  he  was  laoght, 
Tet    deem'd    himself    relieved,  on    second 

thought 
"  But  then  the  barking — think  of  that,  good 

.man; 
Such  monstrous  lies !  Explain  it  if  yon  can !" 
"  Why,  that,  my  friend,  I  can  explain  with 

ease — 
They  climbed  the  bark,  iir,  when  they  climbed 

thetreeif" 


THE  POETS  REWARD. 


JOHN   G.   WHITTIER. 


ANKS  untraced  to  lips  unknown 
Shall  greet  me  like  the  odors  blown 
From  unseen  meadows  newly  mown, 
Or  lilies  floating  in  some  pond, 
Wood-fringed,  the  wayside  gaze  beyond  ; 


The  traveler  owns  the  grateful  sense 
Of  sweetness  near,   he    knows  not 

whence, 
And,  pausing,  takes  with  forehead  bare 
The  benediction  of  the  air. 


THE  MURDERED  TRAVELER. 


WILLIAM    C.    BRYANT. 


\ 


HEN  spring,  to  woods  and  wastes  ' 

around, 

I 

Brought  bloom  and  joy  again  ; 
The  murdered  traveler's  bones  were 
found. 
Far  down  a  narrow  glen. 


The  fragrant  birch,  above  him,  hung 
Her  tassels  in  the  sky ; 
And  many  a  vernal  blossom  sprung. 
And  nodded  careless  by. 

The  red  bird  warbled,  as  he  wrought 
His  hanging  nest  o'erhead  ; 


And  fearless,  near  the  fatal  spot. 
Her  young  the  partridge  led. 

But  there  was  weeping  far  away. 

And  gentle  eyes,  for  him, 
With  watching  many  an  anxious  day, 

Were  sorrowful  and  dim. 

They  little  knew,  who  loved  him  so. 

The  fearful  death  he  met. 
When  shouting  o'er  the  desert  snow. 

Unarmed  and  hard  beset; 


~~~^/fZCC^£i-tt-  ctt-^^fciA- 
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Nor  how,  when  roaod  the  froBty  pole, 
Tha  northern  dawn  ww  r*d, 

The  racninbun-wolf  »nd  wild-cat  etole 
To  butqnst  OD  the  dead ; 


Aad  dreamed,  and  Ftuted  aa  they  alept, 
For  joj  that  he  w 


Ni>r  liow,  when  HtranH'TH  four 
Th"y  dre(is*d  tlif^  Iia<ly  tupr 

Anil  marked  his  gr:kvi;  with  ii 
Unmoistencd  by  a  ttar. 


I  LunH.  long  ihi^y  looked — but  never  ii| 
I       lliii  w(-li'iim«  iiti^|i  again, 

N'.r  kiK-w  lliu  f.-iirfu1  dcalli  l.e  died 
'       Kur  down  that  narrow  ^len. 


THE  HYPOCHONDIiTAC. 

OD  morning.  Dnotor;  how  do  you  do?  f  liaint  quite  so  well  as  I 
have  benn;  Iml  I  think  I'm  soinu  li-;ttcr  than  I  Wits.     I  don't  think 
♦*y^  that  last  nic!ili(;ini!  you  gin  mo  did  mo  much  good.     I  had  a  terrible 
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time  with  the  ear-ache  last  night ;  my  wife  got  up  and  drapt  a  few  draps 
of  walnut  sap  into  it,  and  that  relieved  it  some;  but  I  didn't  get  a  wink 
of  sleep  till  nearly  daylight.  For  nearly  a  week,  Doctor,  I've  had  the  worst 
kind  of  a  narvous  headache;  it  has  been  so  bad  sometimes  that  I  thought 
my  head  would  bust  open.  Oh,  dear  I  I  sometimes  think  that  I'm  the 
most  afflictedest  human  that  ever  lived. 

Since  this  cold  weather  sot  in,  that  troublesome  cough,  that  I  have 
had  every  winter  for  the  last  fifteen  year,  has  began  to  pester  me  agin. 
(Coiighs.)  Doctor,  do  you  think  you  can  give  me  anything  that  will  relieve 
this  desprit  pain  I  have  in  my  side  ? 

Then  I  have  a  crick  at  times,  in  the  back  of  my  neck,  so  that  I  can't 
turn  my  head  without  turning  the  hull  of  my  body.     {Coughs.) 

Oh,  dear !  what  shall  I  do !  I  have  consulted  almost  every  doctor  in 
the  country,  but  they  don't  any  of  them  seem  to  understand  my  case.  I 
have  tried  everything  that  I  could  think  of;  but  I  can't  find  anything  that 
does  me  the  leastest  good.     (Cottghs.) 

Oh  this  cough — it  will  be  the  death  of  me  yet  I  You  know  I  had  my 
right  hip  put  out  last  fall  at  the  rising  of  Deacon  Jones'  saw  mill;  it's 
getting  to  be  very  troublesome  just  before  we  have  a  change  of  weather. 
Then  I've  got  the  sciatica  in  my  right  knee,  and  sometimes  I'm  so  crippled 
up  that  I  can  hardly  crawl  round  in  any  fashion. 

What  do  you  think  that  old  white  mare  of  ours  did  while  I  was  out 
plowing  last  week  ?  Why,  the  weacked  old  critter,  she  kept  a  backing  and 
backing,  on  till  she  back'd  me  right  up  agin  the  colter,  and  knock'd  a 
piece  of  skin  off  my  shin  nearly  so  big,     {Coughs,) 

But  I  had  a  worse  misfortune  than  that  the  other  day,  Doctor.  You 
see  it  was  washing-day — and  my  wife  wanted  me  to  go  out  and  bring  in  a 
little  stove-wood — you  know  we  lost  our  help  lately,  and  my  wife  has  to 
wash  and  tend  to  everything  about  the  house  herself. 

I  knew  it  wouldn't  be  vSafe  for  me  to  go  out — as  it  was  a  raining  at 
the  time — but  I  thought  I'd  risk  it  anyhow.  So  I  went  out,  pick'd  up  a  few 
chunks  of  stove- wood,  and  waa  a  coming  up  the  steps  into  the  house,  when 
my  feet  slipp'd  from  under  me,  and  I  fell  down  as  sudden  as  if  I'd  been  shot. 
Some  of  the  wood  lit  upon  my  face,  broke  down  the  bridge  of  my  nose, 
cut  my  upper  lip,  and  knock'd  out  three  of  my  front  teeth.  I  suflPered 
dreadfully  on  account  of  it,  as  you  may  suppose,  and  my  face  aint  well 
enough  yet  to  make  me  fit  to  be  seen,  specially  by  the  women  folks. 
{Coughs.)  Oh,  dear!  but  that  ain't  all,  Doctor,  I've  got  fifteen  corns 
on  my  toes — and  I'm  afcard  I'm  a  going  to  have  the  "yallar  jandars," 
{Coughs,) 
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THE  VAUDOIS  TEACHER. 


JOHN   G. 

JH,  lady  fair,  these  silks  of  mine 
Are  beautifal  and  rare, 
The  richest  web  of  the  Indian  loom, 
.  Which  beauty's  queen  might  wear. 

j[      And  these  pearls  are  pure  and  mild 
J  to  behold, 

And  with  radiant  light  they  vie ; 
I  have  brought  them  with  me  a  weary  way, 
Will  my  gentle  lady  buy  ?  " 

And  the  lady  smiled  on  the  worn  old  man. 

Through  the  dark  and  clustering  curls, 
Which  veiled  her  brow  as  she  bent  to  view 

His  silks  and  glittering  pearls  ; 
And  she  placed  their  price  in  the  old  man's 
hand, 

And  lightly  turned  away  ; 
But  she  paused  at  the  wanderer's  earnest 
call, 

•'  My  gentle  lady,  stay  !  " 

*'  Oh,  lady  fair,  I  have  yet  a  gem 

Which  a  purer  lustre  flings 
Than   the    diamond    flash    of   the   jeweled 
crown 

On  the  lofty  brow  of  kings  ; 
A  wonderful  pearl  of  exceeding  price, 

Whose  virtue  shall  not  decay ; 
Whose  light  shall  bo  as  a  spell  to  thee. 

And  a  blessing  on  thy  way ! " 

The  lady  glanced  at  the  mirroring  steel 
Where  her  form  of  grace  was  seen. 


WHITTIER. 


Where  her  eyes  shone  clear  and  her  dark  locks 
waved 

Their  clasping  pearls  between. 
**  Bring  forth  thy  pearl  of  exceeding  worth, 

Thou  traveler  gray  and  old ; 
And  name  the  price  of  thy  precious  gem, 

And  my  pages  shall  count  thy  gold." 

The  cloud  went  off  from  the  pilgrim's  brow» 

As  a  small  and  meagre  book, 
Unchased  with  gold  or  gem  of  cost, 

From  his  folding  robe  he  took. 
"  Here,  lady  fair,  is  the  pearl  of  price; 

May  it  prove  as  such  to  thee  I 
Nay,  keep  thy  gold  ;  I  ask  it  not ; 

For  the  Word  of  God  is  free." 

The  hoary  traveler  went  his  way  ; 

But  the  gift  he  left  behind 
Hath  had  its  pure  and  perfect  work 

On  that  high-born  maiden's  mind ; 
And  she  hath  turned  from  the  pride  of  ain 

To  the  lowliness  of  truth. 
And  given  her  human  heart  to  God, 

In  its  beautiful  hour  of  youth. 

And  she  hath  left  the  gray  old  halls 

Where  an  evil  faith  had  power ; 
The  courtly  knights  of  her  father's  train, 

And  the  maidens  of  her  bower; 
And  she  hath  gone  to  the  Vaudois  vales, 

By  lordly  feet  untrod. 
Where  the  poor  and  needy  of  earth  are  rich 

In  the  perfect  love  of  God. 


FAITHLESS  NELLY  GRAY, 


THOMAS    HOOD. 


EN  BATTLE  was  a  soldier  bold. 
And  used  to  war's  alarms  ; 
But  a  cannon-ball  took  off  his  legs. 
So  he  laid  down  his  arms. 


Now  as  they  bore  him  off  the  field. 
Said  ho,  "  Lot  others  shoot  •, 

For  here  I  have  my  second  leg, 
And  the  Forty -second  Foot." 
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The  army-sargeons  made  him  limhs ; 

Said  he,  "  They're  only  pegs ; 
But  there's  as  wooden  members  quite, 

As  represent  my  legs." 

Nbw  Ben  he  loved  a  pretty  maid, — 

Her  name  was  Nelly  Qray ; 
So  he  went  to  pay  her  his  devours. 

When  he  devoured  his  pay. 

But  when  he  called  on  Nelly  Gray ; 

She  made  him  quite  a  scoff ; 
And  when  she  saw  his  wooden  legs, 

Began  to  take  them  off. 

"  0  Nelly  Gray !   0  Nelly  Gray ! 

Is  this  your  love  so  warm  ? 
The  love  that  loves  a  scarlet  coat 

Should  be  more  uniform." 

Said  she,  *'  I  loved  a  soldier  once, 

For  he  was  blithe  and  brave ; 
But  I  will  never  have  a  man 

With  both  legs  in  the  grave. 

**  Before  you  had  those  timber  toes 

Your  love  I  did  allow  ; 
But  then,  you  know,  you  stand  upon 

Another  footing  now." 

"  0  Nelly  Gray !   0  Nelly  Gray ! 

For  all  your  jeering  speeches, 
At  duty's  call  I  left  my  legs 

In  Badajos's  breaches." 

"  Why,  then,"  said  she,  "  you've  lost  the  feet 
Of  legs  in  war's  alarms. 


And  now  you  cannot  wear  your  shoe* 
Upon  your  feats  of  arms  I" 


"  0  fftlse  and  fickle  Nellie  Gray ! 

I  know  why  you  refuse ; 
Though  I've  no  feet,  some  other 

Is  standing  in  my  shoes. 


"  I  wish  I  ne'er  had  seen  your  face. 

But,  now,  a  long  farewell  1 
For  you  will  be  my  death ; — alas  1 

You  will  not  be  my  Nell !" 

Now  when  he  went  from  Nelly  Gray 

His  heart  so  heavy  got. 
And  life  was  such  a  burden  grown, 

It  made  him  take  a  knot. 

So  round  his  melancholy  neck 

A  rope  he  did  intwine, 
And,  for  his  second  time  in  life. 

Enlisted  in  the  line. 

One  end  he  tied  around  a  beam. 
And  then  removed  his  pegs ; 

And,  as  his  legs  were  off, — of  course- 
He  soon  was  off  his  legs. 

And  there  he  hung  till  he  was  dead 

As  any  nail  in  town  ; 
For,  though  distress  had  cut  him  up.. 

It  could  not  cut  him  down. 

A  dozen  men  sat  on  his  corpse. 

To  find  out  why  he  died, — 
And  thfiy  buried  Ben  in  four  cross-roads,. 

With  a  stake  in  his  in^'ide. 


/0//.V  JJ/.l  YXARD. 


n.    ALOEH,  JR. 


WAS  on  Lake  Erie's  broad  ex]»anf*e, 
One  bright  midsuinmor  day, 
«f  ♦r;,aj  The  gallant  steamer  Ocean  Queen 
Swept  proudly  on  her  way. 
Bright  faces  clustered  on  the  deck, 

Or  leaning  o'er  thf^  side, 
Watched  carelessly  the  feathery  foam. 
That  flecked  the  rippling  t'de. 


1 


Ah,  who  ])en»'ath  that  cloudless  sky. 

That  smiling  bends  serene, 
Could  dream  that  danger,  awful,  vast, 

Impended  o'er  the  scene — 
Could  dream  that  ere  an  hour  had  sped. 

That  frame  of  sturdy  oak 
WouM  sink  beneath  the  lake's  blue  waves^ 

Blackened  with  fire  and  smoke  ? 


JOHN  UA7HARD. 


nt  whisporad  low ; 

a't  ■wuthy  fine  giaw  ptla, 

Lad  down  balov 

ita  I    Thongh  quick  uid  ahwp 

tf  hii  otd^n  cuaa, 

effort  conid  kTail 

ch  the  inudiom  flvDe- 

rwi  quickly  reached  the  deck, 

rtnii  lip  to  lip, 

y  fiuei  everyiriierB 

Erom  the  doomed  ihip. 

to  hope — no  chfttice  of  lifef 

sdlipe  implore: 

'  the  c»ptMn  made  reply. 


No  terror  pftlae  the  helnnBMi'i  eheak. 

Or  clondi  hii  dMnUMi  eje, 
As  in  k  Milor'a  nmmti  tona 

Hu  Toica  M^ondt, "  Aj,  Aj  I' 
Three  tumdndioiili, — *b**tTr'~iT'>ft«ght- 

&owd  forward  wild  with  fear, 
While  1  the  atern  the  drewUol  fluuB 

Above  the  deck  appear. 

Joho  Haynard  watched  the  nearing  Qamti, 

Bat  itiU  with  iteady  hand 
He  gntaped  the  wheel  and  iteadfutly 

He  ateered  the  ihip  to  land. 
"John  Maynard,"  with  an  anxioof  TOiM, 

^le  captain  eriM  once  more, 
"  Stand  bf  the  wheel  five  tninatet  ja^ 

And  we  will  reaoh  the  ihora.'' 


hose  heroic  bouI 
ir  should  yet  revval — 
ohn  Maynard,  euslern  born, 
Imly  at  iba  wheel 

sontheai-ti"  the  captiiiD  Bhouta, 
le  smothered  roar 

sontheast  without  ilelaf  I 
■  the  nearest  shore''' 


Through  flamea  and  smoke  that  daontlea 

Raeponded  firmly,  still 
Uaawed,  though  face  to  face  with  death, 
■•  With  God-e  good  help  I  wiU  1" 

The  flames  approach  with  ^aiit  stridaa. 
They  scorch  his  hands  and  brow ; 
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One  arm  diBabled  seeks  his  side, 

Ah,  he  is  conqaered  now  1 
But  no,  his  teeth  are  firmly  set, 

He  crashes  down  the  pain, — 
His  knee  upon  the  staonchion  pressed. 

He  guides  the  ship  again. 


One  moment  yet  1  one  moment  yet  I 
Brave  heart  thy  task  is  o'er  1 

The  pebbles  grate  beneath  the  keel. 
The  steamer  touches  shore. 


Three  hundred  gratefiw  Toioee  hse, 

In  praise  to  Qod  that  He 
Hath  saved  them  from  the  fearful  fire. 

And  from  the  engulfing  sea 

But  where  is  he,  that  helmsman  bold  7 

The  captain  saw  him  reel — 
His  nerveless  hands  released  their  task. 

He  sunk  beside  the  wheel. 
The  waves  received  his  lifeless  corpse. 

Blackened  with  smoke  and  fire. 
Gbd  rest  him  !     Hero  never  had 

A  nobler  funeral  pyre  I 


WASHINGTON'S  ADDRESS  TO  HIS  TROOPS. 


BEFORE  THE  BATTLE  Ot  LONG  ISLAND,  1776. 


them. 


'E  time  is  now  near  at  hand,  which  must  probably  determine  whether 
Americans  are  to  be  fireemen  or  slaves;  whether  they  are  to  have 
any  property  they  can  call  their  own ;  whether  their  houses  and 
farms  are  to  be  pillaged  and  destroyed,  and  themselves  consigned 
to  a  state  of  wretchedness,  from  which  no  human  efforts  will  deliver 
The  fate  of  unborn  millions  will  now  depend,  under  Grod,  on  the 
courage  and  conduct  of  this  army.  Our  cruel  and  unrelenting  enemy 
leaves  us  only  the  choice  of  a  brave  resistance,  or  the  most  abject  sub- 
mission.   "We  have,  therefore,  to  resolve  to  conquer  or  to  die. 

Our  own,  our  country's  honour,  calls  upon  us  for  a  vigorous  and 
manly  exertion ;  and  if  we  now  shamefully  fail,  we  shall  become  infamous 
to  the  whole  world.  Let  us,  then,  rely  on  the  goodness  of  our  cause,  and 
the  aid  of  the  Supreme  Being,  in  whose  hands  victory  is,  to  animate  and 
encourage  us  to  great  and  noble  actions.  The  eyes  of  all  our  countrymen 
are  now  upon  us,  and  we  shall  have  their  blessings  and  praises,  if  happily 
we  are  the  instruments  of  saving  them  from  the  tyranny  meditated  agamst 
them.  Let  us  therefore  animate  and  encourage  each  other,  and  show  tlie 
whole  world,  that  a  freeman  contending  for  liberty  on  his  own  ground,  is 
superior  to  any  slavish  mercenary  on  earth. 

Liberty,  property,  life,  and  hoi^our  are  all  at  stake ;  upon  your  cou- 
rage and  conduct  rest  the  hopes  of  our  bleeding  and  insulted  country  ;  our 
wives,  children,  and  parents  expect  safety  from  us  only ;  and  they  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  Heaven  will  crown  with  success  so  just  a 
cause. 


A  SNOW-STOEM. 
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The  enemy  will  endeavor  to  intimidate  by  show  and  appearance ; 
bat  remember  tbey  hare  been  repulsed  od  various  occasions  by  a  few  brave 
Americans.  Tlieir  causa  is  bad — their  men  are  conscious  of  it ;  and,  ii 
opposed  with  firmness  and  coolness  on  their  first  onset,  with  ouradvanti^ 
of  works  and  knowledge  of  the  ground,  the  victory  is  most  assuredly  oura. 
Every  good  soldier  will  be  silent  and  attentive— wait  for  orders — and  re- 
serve his  fire  until  ho  is  sure  of  doing  execution. 


A  SNOW 

-stohm: 

cnARLBS  (1 

.    E.VSTMAN. 

.^=_                        I. 

X'^i  r.  slitr  Li  >een.  »>  the  wind  cnmefl  fortli 

mi  IS  B.  f^arfol  nkl,t  m  ih-  n'.nt-r  tim". 

111  th.>  ^tr«nnlh  of  a  mighty  glee. 

aSBE          An  rail)  as  ic  -v.r  run  1m'  ■ 

-)■                  Of  tho«-i.vP4.ini.n;inKrvmK 
I            The  mooTi  i.  full.  1...1  h.r.-ilv.T  IirIiI 
[             The  8lf>rtn  <UAi-<  ml  witli  its  wingK 

to-nialjt  ; 
And  over  the  sky  tn.m  fluiuh  to  nonl, 

II. 

All  .Jay  h:..l  Iho  snow  «>m.-  .)ow.i-all  day, 
Au  it  iiuv.T  rame  down  h"fiprc ; 

Ami  ..vr  til.-  hillP,  al  -vin^l.  hiy 
tJ„nir'  twM  or  three  fvn(,  or  more; 

,  Thp  ftn.-«  v.-;is  l.i:-l.  arJ  the  wall  of  rtona. 

A  SNOWSTORM. 


The  wiodowi  blockftd,  and  the  well-corhc 

gone; 
The  bbfitack  had  groTs  to  »  monntaio  lift, 
Aad  the  wood-pile  looked  likekmoniter  drift, 
Ae  it  lay  by  the  fanner's  door. 

The  night  aeta  in  on  a  world  of  «now, 

While  the  air  grows  aharp  and  rhiU, 
And  the  warning  roar  of  a  fearfal  blow 

Is  heard  on  the  distant  hill ; 
AndtheNorther!  See — onthemoantainpeak, 
la  hii  breath  how  the  old  -treea  writhe  and 

■hriek, 
He  ihoals  on  the  plain,  Ho,  ho  1    Ho.  ho  ] 
Be  drives  &omhia  nostrils  the  blinding  auow, 
And  growls  with  a  savage  will. 


His  Doae  is  preased  on  his  qniTering  h 

Pray,  what  does  the  dog  do  thereT 
A  hrmer  came  from  the  village  plain. 

Bat  he  lost  the  traveled  way ; 
And  for  hoars  he  trod,  with  might  and 

A  path  for  his  horse  and  sleigh ; 
Bat  colder  stilt  the  cold  wind  blew. 
And  daeppr  still  the  deep  drifts  grew. 
And  his  mare,  a  beautiful  Uorgan  bro 
At  last  in  her  straggles  floondered  doi 

Where  a  log  in  a  hollow  lay. 
In  vain,  wilb  a  neigh  and  a  freniied  k 

She  plunged  in  the  drifting  snow, 
While  her  master  nrged,  till  his  breat) 


III. 

(       Willi  .iw,.r.l 

n.i  a  pontic  blow  ; 

Such  a  night  as  this  t',  V  f"""-'  ^broa-l, 

But,  111"   <ri.>K  \ 

:is  dui'p,  aii'l  tho  tug 

In  the  drifts  ami  lln'  frtMini!  air. 

l<i:lit, 

Sit<<  a.  shivering  dug  in  the  liei'l  by  lli'r  ruu<l 

His   luiii.ls  vv.r 

numb,  and  had  lost 

With  the  snow  in  his  Klui-iny  li«ir! 

iiiiylir ; 

He  ."huls  hl«  i-yi'S  to  ihi-  wiml.  ati-l  sroiriK ; 

H.,l,.-wa;i..w..| 

,.i,.k  1.1  his  half-fillwl 

He  lift*  hifl  hL.aJ,  i.D'l  moans  aji.t  lionls; 

A.ia>.tn.V"l..-l 

.li.rbim'df  tilldav, 

Thtn  crouching  lov  from  ths  cutting  sleit, 

Will,  hi^...:.t 

a:i.i  il."  buJ.ii>-. 

WHY  SHOULD  THE  SPIRIT  OF  MORTAL  BE  PROUD? 
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IV. 

He  has  given  the  last  faint  jerk  of  the  rein 

To  roose  up  his  dying  steed, 
And  the  poor  dog  howls  to  the  blast  in  vain, 

For  help  in  his  master's  need ; 
For  a  while  he  strives,  with  a  wistful  cry. 
To  catch  a  glance  from  his  drowsy  eye. 
And  wags  his  tail  if  the  rude  winds  flap 
^e  skirt  of  the  buffalo  over  his  lap. 

And  whines  when  he  takes  no  heed. 

V. 

The  wind  goes  down,  and  the  storm  is  o'er ; 

'Ti?  the  hour  of  midnight  past ; 
The  old  trees  writhe  and  bend  no  more 

In  the  whirl  of  the  rushing  blast ; 


The  silent  moon,  with  her  peaceful  light. 
Looks  down  on  the  hills,  with  snow  all  white; 
And  the  giant  shadow  of  Camel's  Hump, 
The  blasted  pine  and  the  ghostly  stump, 
Afar  on  the  plain  are  cast. 

But  cold  and  dead,  by  the  hidden  log. 
Are  they  who  came  from  the  town  : 
The  man  in  his  sleigh,  and  his  faithful  dog. 

And  his  beautiful  Morgan  brown — 
In  the  wide  snow-desert,  far  and  grand. 
With  his  cap  on  his  head,  and  the  reins  in 

his  hand. 
The  dog  with  his  nose  on  his  master's  feet. 
And  the  mare  half  seen  through  the  crusted 
sleet, 
Where  she  lay  when  she  floundered  down. 


WHY  SHOULD  THE  SPIRIT  OF  MORTAL  BE  PROUD  t 


WILLIAM   KNOX. 


President  Lincoln's  Farorite  Poem. 


JH  !  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be 
proud  ? 

Like  a  swift-fleeting  meteor,  a  fast- 
flying  cloud, 

A  flash  of  the  lightning,  a  break  of 
the  wave, 

Man  paFseth  from  life  to  his  rest  in 
the  grave. 

The  leaves  of  the  oak  and  the  willow  shall  fade, 
Be  scattered  around  and  together  be  laid ; 
And  the  young  and  the  old,  the  low  and  the 

high 
Shall  moulder  to  dust  and  together  shall  lie. 

The  infant  a  mother  attended  and  loved ; 
The  mother  that  infant's  affection  who  proved ; 
The   husband  that  mother  and  infant  who 

blessed, — 
Each,  all,  are  away  to  their  dwellings  of  rest.  I 

The  maid  on  whose  cheek,  on  whoso  brow,  in 

whose  eye, 
Shone  beauty  and  pleasure, — her    triumphs 

are  by; 


And  the  memory  of  those  who  loved  her  and 

praised 
Are  alike  from  the  minds  of  the  living  erased. 

The  hand  of  the  king  that  the  sceptre  hath 

borne ; 
The  brow  of  the  priest  that  the  mitre  hath 

worn; 
The  eye  of  the  sage,  and  the  heart  of  the  brave. 
Are  hidden  and  lost  in  the  depth  of  the  grave. 

The  peasant  whose  lot  was  to  sow  and  to  reap ; 
The  herdsman  who  climbed  with  his  goats  up 

the  steep ; 
The  beggar  who  wandered  in  search  of  his 

bread, 
Have  faded  away  like  the  grass  that  we  tread. 

The  saint  who   enjoyed  the  communion  of 

heaven  ; 
The  sinner  who  dared  to  remain  unforgiven ; 
The  wise  and  the  foolish,  the  guilty  and  just, 
Have    quietly  mingled   their  bones  in   the 

dust. 
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So  the  moltitade  goes,  like  the  flowers  or  the 
weed 

That  withers  away  to  let  others  succeed; 

So  the  multitude  comes,  even  those  we  be- 
hold, 

To  repeat  every  tale  that  has  often  been 
told. 

For  we  are  the  same  our  fathers  have  been  ; 
We  see  the  same  sights  our  fathers  have 

seen; 
We  drink  the  same  stream,  and  view  the 

same  sun. 
And  run  the  same  course  our  fathers  have 

run. 

The  thoughts  we  are  thinking  our  fathers 

would  think ; 
From  the  death  we  are  shrinking  our  fathers 

would  shrink ; 
To  the  life  we  are  clinging  they  also  would 

cling ; 
But  it  speeds  for  us  all,  like  a  bird  on  the 

wing. 

They  loved,  but  the  story  we  cannot  unfold  ; 
They  scorned,  but  the  heart  of  the  haughty 
is  cold ; 


They  grieved,  but  no  wail  from  their  slum- 

bers  will  come ; 
They  joyed,  but  the  tongue  of  their  gladness 

is  dumb. 

They  died,  aye !  they  died ;  and  we  things 
that  are  now. 

Who  walk  on  the  turf  that  lies  oyer  their  brow. 

Who  make    in  their   dwelling  a  transient 
abode. 

Meet  the  things  that  they  met  on  their  pil- 
grimage road. 

Yea!  hope  and  despondency,  pleasure  and 

pain, 
We  mingle  together  in  sunshine  and  rain ; 
And  the  smiles  and  the  tears,  the  song  and 

the  dirge. 
Still  follow  each  other,  like  surge  upon  surge. 

'Tis  the  wink  of  an  eye,  'tis  the  draught  of  a 

breath, 
From  the  blossom  of  health  to  the  paleness  - 

of  death, 
From  the  gilded  jaloon  to  the  bier  and  thes 

shroud, — 
Ohl    why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal 

proud  ? 


CA  UGHT  IN  THE  MAELSTROM.    ' 


CHARLES   A.   WILEY. 


the  Arctic  ocean  near  the  coast  of  Norway  is  situated  the  femous 
Maelstrom  or  whirlpool.  Many  are  the  goodly  ships  that  have  been 
caught  in  its  circling  power,  and  plunged  into  the  depths  below.  On 
a  fine  spring  morning,  near  the  shore  opposite,  are  gathered  a  com- 
pany of  peasants.  The  winter  and  the  long  night  have  passed  away ; 
and,  in  accordance  with  their  ancient  custom,  they  are  holding  a  greeting 
to  the  return  of  the  sunlight,  and  the  verdure  of  spring.  Under  a  green 
shade  are  spread,  in  abundance,  all  the  luxuries  their  pleasant  homes  could 
afford.  In  the  grove  at  one  side  are  heard  the  strains  of  music,  and  the 
light  step  of  the  dance. 

At  the  shore  lies  a  beautiful  boat,  and  a  party  near  are  preparing  for 
&  ride.      Soon  all  things  are  in  readiness,  and,  amid  the  cheers  of  their 
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companions  on  shore,  they  push  gayly  away.  The  day  is  beautiful,  and 
they  row  on,  and  on.  Weary,  at  length,  they  drop  their  oars  to  rest;  but 
they  perceive  their  boat  to  be  still  moving.  Somewhat  surprised, — soon 
it  occurs  to  them  that  they  are  under  the  influence  of  the  whirlpool. 

Moving  slowly  and  without  an  effort — ^presently  faster,  at  length  the 

boat  glides  along  with  a  movement  £ax  more  delightful  than  with  oars. 

Their  friends  from  the  shore  perceive  the  boat  moving,  and  see  no  working 

of  the  oars  ;  it  flashes  upon  their  minds  that  they  are  evidently  within  the 

circles  of  the  maelstrom.      When  the  boat  comes  near  they  call  to  them, 

"  Beware  of  the  whirlpool ! "    But  they  laugh  at  fear, — they  are  too  happy 

to  think  of  returning :  "  When  we  see  there  is  danger  then  we  will  return." 

Oh,  that  some  good  angel  would  come  with  warning  unto  them,  "  Unless  ye 

now  turn  back  ye  cannot  be  saved."    Like  as  the  voice  of  Grod  comes  to  the 

soul  of  the  impenitent,  "  Unless  ye  mend  your  ways  ye  cannot  be  saved." 

The  boat  is  now  going  at  a  fearful  rate ;  but,  deceived  by  the  moving 

waters,  they  are  unconscious  of  its   rapidity.      They  hear  the  hollow 

rumbling  at  the  whirlpool's  centre.      The  voices  from  the  shore  are  no 

longer  audible,  but  every  effort  is  being  used  to  warn  them  of  their  danger. 

They  now,  for  the  first  time,  become  conscious  of  their  situation,  and  head 

the  boat  towards  shore.      But,  like  a  leaf  in  the  autumn  gale,  she  quivers 

under  the  power  of  the  whirlpool.      Fear  drives  them  to  frenzy  I     Two  of 

the  strongest  seize  the  oars,  and  ply  them  with  all  their  strength,  and  the 

boat  moves  towards  the  shore.     With  joy  they  cherish  hope  I  and  some,  for 

the  first  time  in  all  their  lives,  now  give  thanks  to  God, — that  they  are  saved. 

But  suddenly,  crash,  goes  an  oar !   and  such  a  shriek  goes  up  from  that 

ill-fated  band,  as  can  only  be  heard  when  a  spirit  lost,  drops  into  perdition ! 

The  boat  whirls  again  into  its  death-marked  channel,  and  skips  on 

with  the  speed  of  the  wind.      The  roar  at  the  centre  grinds  on  their  ears, 

like  the  grating  of  prison  doors  on  the  ears  of  the  doomed.     Clearer,  and 

more  deafening  is   that  dreadful   roar,  as   nearer  and  stiU   nearer  the 

vessel  approaches  the  centre;  then  whirling  for  a  moment  on  that  awful 

brink,  she  plunges  with  her  freight  of  human  souls  into  that  dreadful 

yawning  hollow,  where  their  bodies  shall  lie  in  their  watery  graves  till  the 

sea  gives  up  its  dead ! 

And  so,  every  year,  ay,  every  month,  thousands,  passing  along  in 
the  boat  of  life,  enter  almost  unaware  the  fatal  circles  of  the  wine-cup. 
And,  notwithstanding  the  earnest  voices  of  anxious  friends,  "Beware  of 
the  gutter !  of  the  grave  !  of  hell ! "  they  continue  their  course  until  the 
"force  of  habit "  overpowers  them ;  and,  cursing  and  shrieking,  they  whirl 
for  a  time  on  the  crater  of  the  maelstrom,  and  are  plunged  below. 
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THE  FIRST  PARTY. 


WIND  AND  RAIN 


RICHARD   H.    STODDARD. 


ATTLE  the  window,  Winds  1 
Rain,  drip  on  the  panes ! 
There   are  tears    and  sighs  in  oar 
hearts  and  eyes, 
And  a  weary  weight  on  our  brains. 


The  gray  sea  heaves  and  heavefl, 
On  the  dreary  flats  of  sand ; 


And  the  blasted  limb  of  the  churchyard  yew. 
It  shakes  like  a  ghostly  hand ! 

The  dead  are  engulfed  beneath  it. 

Sank  in  the  grassy  waves ; 
Bat  we  have  more  dead  in  onr  hearts  to-day 

Than  the  Earth  in  all  her  graves ! 


THE  FIRST  PARTY. 


JOSEPHINE    POLLARD. 


ISS  Annabel  McCarty 
Was  invited  to  a  party, 
"  Your  company  from  four  to  ten," 
the  invitation  said ; 
And  the  maiden  was  delighted 
To  think  she  was  invited 
To  sit  up  till  the  hour  when  the  big 
folks  went  to  bed. 


The  crazy  little  midget 
Ran  and  told  the  news  to  Bridget, 
Who  clapped  her  hands,  and  danced  a  jig,  to 
Annabel's  dehght, 
And  said,  with  accents  hearty, 
•*  'Twill  be  the  swatest  party 
If  ye're  there  yerself,  me  darlint !   I  wish  it 
was  to-night!" 

The  great  display  of  frilling 
Was  positively  killing ; 
And,  oh,  the  little  booties !   and  the  lovely 
sash  80  wide ! 
And  the  gloves  so  very  canning  •. 
She  was  altogether  "  stunning." 
And  the  whole  McCarty  family  regarded  her 
with  pride. 

They  gave  minute  directions, 
With  copious  interjections 
Of  "sit  up  straight!"  and  "don't  do  this  or 
that — 'twould  be  absurd !" 


But,  what  with  their  caressing. 
And  the  agony  of  dressing, 
Miss  Annabel  McCarty  didn't  hear  a  single 
word. 

There  was  music,  there  was  dancing, 
And  the  sight  was  most  entrancing, 
As  if  fairyland  and  floral  band  were  hoMinij 
jubilee ; 
There  was  laughing,  there  was  pouting ; 
There  was  singing,  there  was  shou^in^^ : 
And  old  and  young  together  made  a  carnival 
of  glee. 

Miss  Annabel  McCarty 
Was  the  youngest  at  the  party. 
And  every  one  remarked  that  she  was  btj.iu 
tifuUy  dressed ; 
Like  a  doll  she  sat  demurely 
On  the  sofa,  thinking  surely 
It  would  never  do  for  her  to  run  and  Irolic 
with  the  rest. 

The  noise  kept  growing  louder ; 
The  naughty  boys  would  crowd  he; ; 
"  I  think  you're  very  rude  indeed !"  the  little 
lady  said  ; 
And  then,  without  a  warning 
Her  home  instructions  scorninc. 
She  screamed :    "  1  want  my  supper— and  1 
want  to  go  to  bed/'' 


THE  3EA-8H0RE  AND  THE  MOUNTAINS. 


How  big  folks  who  are  oldsr,  To  laav*  the  ball  or  party, 

Need  not  l«Dgb  at  her.  dot  icold  her.  i  As  did  Ancabel  McCarty , 

For  donbtlee*,  if  the  truth  were  known.  weVe      Bnt  we  hadn't   half  the  courage  and  i 
often  felt  inclined  coaldn't  apeak  our  mind  ! 


TffS  SEA-SHOBB  AND    THE  MOUNTAINS. 

OLIVER  WENDELL   HOLMES. 

H  HAVE  lived  by  the  sea-shore  and  by  the  mountains.  No,  I  am  not 
going  to  say  which  is  berft.  The  one  where  your  place  is,  is  the  best 
for  you.  But  this  difference  is:  you  can  domesticate  mountains, 
but  the  sea  is  Jercc  natura:.  You  may  have  a  hut,  or  know  the  owner 
of  one,  on  the  mountain-aide ;  you  see  a  light  half-way  up  its  ascent 
in  the  evening,  and  you  know  there  is  a  home,  and  you  might  share 
it,  You  have  noted  certain  trees,  perhaps ;  you  know  the  particular  zone 
where  the  hemlocks  look  so  black  in  October,  when  the  maples  and  beeches 
have  faded.  All  its  reliefs  and  intaglios  have  electrotyped  themselves  in 
the  raedallioua  that  hang  round  the  walls  of  your  memory's  chamber.  The 
sea  remembers  nothing.  It  is  feline.  It  licks  your  feet, — its  huge  flanks 
purr  very  pleasantly  for  you ;  but  it  will  crack  your  bones  and  eat  you, 
for  all  that,  and  wipe  the  crimsoned  foam  from  its  jaws  aa  if  nothing  had 
happened.  The  mountains  give  their  lost  children  berries  and  water;  the 
sea  mocks  their  thirst  and  lets  them  die.  The  mountains  have  a  grand, 
stupid,  lovable  tranquillity ;  the  sea  has  a  faacinating,  treacherous  intelH- 
gence.  The  mountains  lie  about  like  huge  ruminants,  their  broad  backs 
awful  to  look  upon,  but  safe  to  handle.     The  sea  smooths  its  silver  scales 
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until  you  cannot  see  their  joints^ — but  their  shining  is  that  of  a  snake's 
belly,  after  all.  In  deeper  suggestiveness  I  find  as  great  a  difference.  The 
mountains  dwarf  mankind  and  foreshorten  the  procession  of  its  long  gene- 
rations. The  sea  drowns  out  humanity  and  time ;  it  has  no  sympathy  with 
either ;  for  it  belongs  to  eternity,  and  of  that  it  sings  its  monotonous  song 
for  ever  and  ever. 

Yet  I  should  love  to  have  a  little  box  by  the  sea-shore.  I  should 
love  to  gaze  out  on  the  wild  feline  element  from  a  front  window  of  my  own, 
just  as  I  should  love  to  look  on  a  caged  panther,  and  see  it  stretch  its 
shining  length,  and  then  curl  over  and  lap  its  smooth  sides,  and  by-and-by 
begin  to  lash  itself  into  rage,  and  show  its  white  teeth,  and  spring  at  its 
bars,  and  howl  the  cry  of  its  mad,  but,  to  me,  harmless  fury. 


THE  BAREFOOT  BOY. 


JOHN    O.    WHITTIER. 


V 


LESSINGS  on  thee,  little  man. 

Barefoot  boy,  with  cheek  of  tan  ! 

With  thy  turned  up  pantaloons, 

And  thy  merry  whistled  tunes ; 

With  thy  red  lip,  redder  still 
Kissed  by  strawberries  on  the  hill ; 
With  the  sunshine  on  thy  face, 
Through  thy  torn  brim's  jaunty  grace! 
From  my  heart  I  give  thee  joy  ; 
I  waa  once  a  barefoot  boy. 
Prince  thou  art — the  grown-up  man, 
Only  is  republican. 
Let  the  million-dollared  ride  I 
Barefoot,  trudging  at  his  side, 
Thou  hast  more  than  he  can  buy, 
In  the  reach  of  ear  and  eye  : 
Outward  sunnhine,  inward  joy. 
Blessings  on  the  barefoot  boy. 

0 !  for  boyhood's  painless  play, 
Sleep  that  wakes  in  laughing  day. 
Health  that  mocks  the  doctor'?  rules, 
Knowle^lge  never  learne<.l  of  schools  : 
Of  the  wild  bee's  morning  chat*o. 
Of  the  wild  flower's  time  and  place, 
Flight  of  fowl,  and  habitude 
Of  the  tenants  of  the  woo^l ; 


How  the  tortoise  bears  bis  Rhell, 
How  the  woodchuck  digs  his  cell» 
And  the  ground-mole  sinks  his  well; 
How  the  robin  feeds  her  young, 
How  the  oriole's  nest  is  hang ; 
Where  the  whitest  lilies  blow, 
Where  the  freshest  berries  grow. 
Where  the  ground-nut  trails  its  vine, 
Where  the  wood-grape's  closteri  shine; 
Of  the  black  wasp's  cunning  way, 
Mason  of  his  walls  of  clay, 
And  the  architectural  plans 
Of  gray  hornet  artisans ! 
For,  eschewing  books  and  tasks. 
Nature  answers  all  he  asks ; 
Hand  in  hand  with  her  he  walks. 
Part  and  parcel  of  her  joy, 
Blessings  on  the  barefoot  boy. 

0  for  boyhootl's  time  of  Jnne, 
Crowding  years  in  one  brief  moon. 
When  all  things  I  heard  or  saw, 
Me,  their  master,  waited  for  I 

1  was  rich  in  flowers  and  trees, 
Humming-birds  and  honey -bees; 
For  iriy  sport  the  squirrel  played, 
Plied  the  snouted  mole  his  spade ; 
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For  my  taste  the  blackbeny  cone 
Purpled  over  hedge  and  stone ; 
Laughed  the  brook  for  my  delight, 
Through  the  day,  and  through  the  night ; 
Whispering  at  the  garden  wall, 
Talked  with  me  from  fall  to  fall  ; 
Mine  the  sand-rimmed  pickerel  pond, 
Mine  the  walnut  slopes  beyond. 
Mine,  on  bending  orchard  trees, 
Apples  of  Hesperides ! 
Still,  as  my  horizon  grew. 
Larger  grew  my  riches  too, 
All  the  world  I  saw  or  knew 
Seemed  a  complex  Chinese  toy, 
Fashioned  for  a  barefoot  boy  I 

0,  for  festal  dainties  spread, 
Like  my  bowl  of  milk  and  bread, 
Pewter  spo^n  and  bowl  of  wood, 
On  the  door-stone,  gray  and  rude  1 
O'er  me  like  a  regal  tent, 
Cloudy  ribbed,  the  sunset  bent, 
Purple-curtained,  fringed  with  gold. 
Looped  in  many  a  wind-swung  fold  ; 
While  for  music  came  the  play 
Of  the  pied  frogs'  orchestra ; 


And,  to  liglht  the  noisy  choir, 
Lit  the  fly  his  lamp  of  fire. 
I  was  monarch ;  pomp  and  joy 
Waited  on  the  barefoot  boy  1 


Cheerily,  then,  my  little  man ! 
Live  and  laugh  as  boyhood  can ; 
Though  the  flinty  slopes  be  hard. 
Stubble-speared  the  new-mown  sward. 
Every  mom  shall  lead  thee  through 
Fresh  baptisms  of  the  dew ; 
Every  evening  from  thy  feet 
Shall  the  cool  wind  kiss  the  heat ; 
All  too  soon  these  feet  must  hide 
In  the  prison  cells  of  pride. 
Lose  the  freedom  of  the  sod. 
Like  a  colt's  for  work  be  shod, 
Made  to  tread  the  mills  of  toil. 
Up  and  down  in  ceaseless  moil, 
Happy  if  their  track  be  found 
Never  on  forbidden  ground ; 
Happy  if  they  sink  not  in 
Quick  and  treacherous  sands  of  sin. 
Ah !  that  thou  couldst  know  thy  joy. 
Ere  it  passes,  barefoot  boy  ^ 


LINES  ON  A  SKELETON. 


:H0LD  this  ruin !  'tis  a  skull. 
Once  of  ethereal  spirit  full ! 
This  narrow  cell  was  life's  retreat, 
This  space  was  thought's  mysterious 

seat. 
What  beauteous  pictures  filled  this 
spot — 

What  dreams  of  pleasure,  long  forgot  I 
Nor  grief,  nor  joy,  nor  hope,  nor  fear, 
Has  left  one  trace  of  record  there. 

Beneath  this  mouldering  canopy 

Once  shone  the  bright  and  busy  eye : 

Yet  start  not  at  that  dismal  void  .- 

If  social  love  that  eye  employed. 

If  with  no  lawless  fire  it  gleamed, 

But  through  the  dew  of  kindness  beamed, 

That  eye  shall  be  forever  bright 

When  stars  and  sun  have  lost  thoir  light. 


I 


Here,  in  this  silent  cavern,  hung 
The  ready,  swift,  and  tuneful  tongue; 
If  falsehood's  honey  it  disdained. 
And,    when    it   could    not    praise,    was 

chained : 
If  bold  in  virtue's  cause  it  spoke. 
Yet  gentle  concord  never  broke. 
That  tuneful  tongue  shall  plead  for  thee 
When  death  unveils  eternity. 

Say,  did  these  fingers  delve  the  mine. 
Or  with  its  envied  rubies  shine  ? 
To  hew  the  rock  or  wear  the  gem. 
Can  nothing  now  avail  to  them : 
But  if  the  page  of  truth  they  sought, 
And  comfort  to  the  mourner  brought. 
These  hands  a  richer  meed  shall  claim 
Than  all  that  waits  on  wealth  or  famet 
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Avails  it  whether  bare  or  shod 
Thoee  feet  the  path  of  duty  trod  ? 
If  from  the  bower  of  joy  they  sped 
To  soothe  affliction's  humble  bed  : 


If  grandeur's  guilty  bribe  they  spumed. 
And  home  to  virtae's  lap  returned, 
Those  feet  with  angel  wingB  shall  vie. 
And  tread  the  palace  of  the  sky ! 


THE  EBB-TIDE. 


R.  SOUTHEY. 


LOWLY  thy  flowing  tide 
Came  in,  old  Avon !  Scarcely  did  mine 

eyes, 
As  watchfully  I  roamed   thy  green- 
wood side, 
Perceive  its  gentle  rise. 


With  many  a  stroke  and  strong 
The  laboring  boatmen  upward  plied  their 

oars; 
Yet  little  way  they  made,  tho'  laboring  long 
Between  thy  winding  shores. 

Now  down  thine  ebbing  tide 
The  unlabored  boat  falls  rapidly  along ; 
The  solitary  helmsman  sits  to  guide, 

And  sings  an  idle  song. 

Now  o'er  the  rocks  that  lay 
So  silent  late  the  shallow  current  roars ; 


Fast  flow  thy  waters  on  their  seaward  way, 
Through  wider-spreading  shores. 

Avon,  I  gaze  and  know 
The  lesson  emblemed  in  thy  ^Mirying  way ; 
It  speaks  of  human  joys  that  rise  so  slow, 

So  rapidly  decay. 

Kingdoms  which  long  have  stood 
And  slow  to  strength  and  power  attained  at 

last. 
Thus  from  the  summit  of  high  Fortune  < 
flood, 
They  ebb  to  ruin  fast. 

Thus  like  thy  flow  appears 
Time's  tardy  course  to  manhood's  envied  stage. 
Alas  !  how  hurry ingly  the  ebbing  years 

Then  hasten  to  old  age ! 


YAWCOB   STRAUSS. 


CHABLES   F.    ADAHS. 


HAF  von  funny  leedle  poy, 

Vot  gomes  schust  to  mine  knee ; 
Der  queerest  schap,  der  createst  rogue, 

As  efer  you  dit  see. 
He  runs,  und  schumps.  und  schmashes 

dings 
In  all  barts  off  der  house  . 
But  vot  off  dot  ?  he  vas  mine  son. 
Mine  leedle  Yawcob  Strauss. 


I  He  get  der  measles  und  der  mombe 
I       Und  eferyding  dot's  oudt; 
■  He  sbills  mine  glass  off  lager  bier, 
Foots  schnuff  indo  mine  kraut. 
He  fills  mine  pipe  mit  Limburg  cheeso,- 

Dot  vas  der  roughest  chouse : 
I'd  dake  dot  vrom  no  oder  poy 
But  leedle  Yawcob  Strauss. 


YAWCOB  STRAUSS. 


H«  itkea  der  milk-ban  for  a  dhram, 
Dnd  cuts  laiDG  cuds  in  dwo, 

To  make  der  schticka  to  beat  it  mit, — 
Mine  cracioiu  dot  vas  drue ! 


Und  vhere  der  plaze  goea  vrom  der  lamp 
Vane'er  der  glim  I  don*e. 
I  Uow  gaa  I  all  doi^n  dinga  eggsblain 
I       To  dot  Bchmall  Yawcob  Str»iuB  7 


I  diokB  mine  bed  vaa  Eu'lijilit  abart. 

He  hicks  oup  Booch  a  touso : 
But  in^fer  mind ;  dor  poys  vas  few 

Like  dot  young  Yawcob  Strauss. 

He  aaks  me  queationB  aoocli  an  dpse; 

Who  baints  mine  nose  so  red? 
Who  vaa  it  cut  dot  sehraoodtli  blaee  oudt 

Vrom  der  hair  abou  mma  lied  ? 


1  Bumedimes  dink  I  achall  go  vild 

Mil  Boocb  a  grazy  poy, 
Und  VLsb  vonce  more  I  gould  haf  ret 

Und  beacefnl  dimsa  eneboy  ; 
But  ven  he  vax  axhleep  in  ped, 

So  guiet  aa  a  mou''!^. 
I  prays  dpr  Lord,  "  Dake  anyding, 

Bnt  leaf  dot  Yawcob  Stranss." 
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CHARLES  F.  BROWN. 


« 


K  SHAKER/'  Bed  I,  ''you  see  before  you  a  Babe  in  the  Woods, 
80  to  speak,  and  he  axes  a  shelter  of  you." 

"Tay/'  said  the  Shaker,  and  he  led  the  way  into  the 
house,  another  bein  sent  to  put  my  horse  and  wagon  under 
kiver. 

A  solum  female,  lookin  somewhat  like  a  last  year's  bean-pole 
stuck  into  a  long  meal-bag,  cum  in  and  axed  me  was  I  athirst  and  did  I 
himger  ?    To  which  I  asserted,  "  A  few."    She  went  orf,  and  I  endeavored 
to  open  a  conversation  with  the  old  man. 
"Elder,  I  spect,"  sed  L 
"  Yay,"  he  said. 
"Health's  good,  I  reckon ?" 
"Yay." 

^^  What's  the  wages  of  a  Elder,  when  he  understands  his  bizness— or 
do  you  devote  your  sarvioes  gratooitous  ?" 
"  Yay." 

"  Storm  nigh,  sir  ?" 
"Yay." 
"  If  the  storm  continues  there'll  be  a  mess  underfoot,  hay  ?" 

"Yay." 

"  If  I  may  be  so  bold,  kind  sir,  what's  the  price  of  that  pecooler  kind 
of  wesket  you  wear,  includin  trimmins  ?" 

"  Yay." 

I  pawsed  a  minit,  and,  thinkin  I'd  be  faseshus  with  him  and  see  how 
that  would  go,  I  slapt  him  on  the  shoulder,  burst  into  a  hearty  larf,  and 
told  him  that  as  a  yayer  he  had  no  living  ekel. 

He  jumped  up  as  if  bilin  water  had  been  squirted  into  his  ears, 
groaned,  rolled  his  eyes  up  tords  the  sealin  and  sed : 

"You're  a  man  of  sin!" 

He  then  walked  out  of  the  room. 

Directly  thar  cum  in  two  young  Shakeresses,  as  putty  and  slick 
lookin  galls  as  I  ever  met.  It  is  troo  they  was  drest  in  meal-bags  like  the 
old  one  I'd  met  previsly,  and  their  shiny,  silky  hair  was  hid  from  sight  by 
long,  white  caps,  such  as  I  spose  female  gosts  wear;  but  their  eyes  spar- 
kled like  diamonds,  their  cheeks  was  like  roses,  and  they  was  charmin  enuff 
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to  make  a  man  throw  stuns  at  his  grandmother,  if  they  axed  him  to.  They 
ooznmenst  clearing  away  the  dishes,  casting  shy  glances  at  me  all  the  time. 
I  got  excited.     I  forgot  Betsey  Jane  in  my  rapter,  and  sez  I, 

"  My  pretty  dears,  how  air  you  V 

"  We  air  well,"  they  solumly  sed. 

"Where  is  the  old  man?"  said  I,  in  a  soft  voice. 

"Of  whom  dost  thou  speak — Brother  Uriah?" 

"I  mean  that  gay  and  festive  cuss  who  calls  me  a  man  of  sin. 
Shouldn't  wonder  if  his  name  wasn't  Uriah." 

"He  has  retired." 

"Wall,  my  pretty  dears,"  sez  I,  "  let's  have  some  fun.  Let's  play  pu88 
in  the  comer.    What  say  ?" 

"Air  you  a  Shaker,  sir?"  they  asked. 

"Wall,  my  pretty  dears,  I  haven't  arrayed  my  proud  form  in  a  long 
weskit  yet,  but  if  they  wus  all  like  you  perhaps  I'd  jine  'em.  As  it  is,  I 
am  willing  to  be  Shaker  protemporary." 

They  was  full  of  fun.  I  seed  that  at  fiist,  only  they  was  a  little 
skeery.  I  tawt  'em  puss  in  the  comer,  and  sich  like  plase,  and  we  had  a 
nice  time,  keepin  quiet  of  course,  so  that  the  old  man  shouldn't  hear. 
When  we  broke  up,  sez  I : 

"My  pretty  dears,  ear  I  go,  you  have  no  objections  have  you?  to  & 
innersent  kiss  at  partin  ?" 

"  Yay,"  they  said,  and  I — ^yayed. 


THE  LAND  0'    THE  LEAL. 


LADY   NAIRNE. 
'M  wearin'  awa',  Jean,  i      Then  dry  that  tearfa'  ee,  Jean  I 


Like  snow  in  a  thaw,  Jean ; — 
I'm  wearin'  awa 

To  the  LanM  o'  the  L^al. 
There's  nae  sonow  there,  Jean  ; 
There's  neither  cauld  nor  care,  Jean, 
The  day  is  ever  fair 

In  the  Land  o'  the  Leal. 


Onr  honnie  bairn's  there,  Jean, 
She  was  baith  gade  and  fair,  Jean ; 
And  we  grudged  her  sair 

To  the  Land  o'  the  Leal ! 
You've  been  leal  an«l  true,  Jean ;  |       But  sorrow's  sel'  wears  past,  Jean, 


My  soul  langs  to  be  free,  Jean ; 
And  angels  wait  on  me 

To  the  Land  o*  the  Leal. 


Your  task's  ended  now,  Joan  ! 
And  I'll  welcome  you 

To  the  Land  o'  the  Leal. 


And  joy's  a-comin'  dotst,  Jean : 
The  joy  that's  aye  to  last. 

In  the  Land  o'  the  Leal 
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THE  OWL. 


A'  our  friends  are  gane,  Jean ; 

Now,  fjEtre  ye  weel,  my  ain  Jean ! 

WeVe  lang  been  left  alane,  Jean ; 

This  world's  care  is  vain,  Jean ; 

We'll  a'  meet  again 

We'll  meet,  an'  ay'  be  fain. 

In  the  Land  o'  the  Leal. 

In  the  Land  o'  the  LeaL 

AS  SRIPS  BECALMED. 


ARTHUR   H.  CLOUGH. 


ships  becalmed  at  eve,  that  lay 
With  canvas  drooping,  side  by  side. 

Two  towers  of  sail,  at  dawn  of  day 
Are  scarce  long  leagues  apart  des- 
cried. 


When  fell  the  night,  np  sprang  the 
breeze, 

And  all  the  darkling  honrs  they  plied ; 
Nor  dreamt  but  each  the  selfsame  seas 
Bv  each  was  cleaving,  side  by  side : 

E'en  so — ^but  why  the  tale  reveal 

Of  those  whom,  year  by  year  unchanged. 

Brief  absence  joined  anew,  to  feel, 
Astounded,  soul  from  soul  estranged  ? 

At  dead  of  night  their  sails  were  filled, 
And  onward  each  rejoicing  steered; 


Ah  !  neither  blame,  for  neither  willed 
Or  wist  what  first  with  dawn  appeared. 

To  veer,  how  vain !    On,  onward  strain, 
Brave  barks  !— in  light,  in  darkness  too ! 

Through   winds   and    tides   one   compass 
guides: 
To  that  and  your  own  selves  be  true. 

But  0  blithe  breeze !  and  0  great  seas ! 

Though  ne'er  that  earliest  parting  past, 
On  your  wide  plain  they  join  again, 

Together  lead  them  home  at  last. 

One  port,  methought,  alike  they  sought, — 
One  purpose  hold  where'er  they  fare ; 

0  bounding  breeze,  0  rushing  seas, 
At  last,  at  last,  unite  them  there. 


THE  0  WL. 


BARRY    CORNWALL. 


dak. 


v\,^ 


N  the  hollow  tree,  in  the  old  gray  tower,  •       The  boMost  will  shrink  away  I 

The  spectral  owl  doth  dwoll ;  i  0,  when  the  night  falls,  and  roosts  the 

f^  Dull,  hated,  despise^l,  in  the  sunshine  ,  fowl, 

hour,  Then,  then,  is  the  reign  of  the  horned  owl ! 

lusk  he's  abroad  and  well !        i 

the  forest  e'er  mates  with      And  the  owl  hath  a  bride,  who  is  fond  and 

bold", 

All  mock  him  outright  by  day  ;  And  lovetli  tho  wood's  deep  gloom  ; 

But  at  night,  when  the  woods  grow  still  and     And,  with  ey».*fl  like  the  shine  of  the  moon- 


dim. 


stone  cold. 


THE  NOTCH  OF  THE  WHITE  M0UKTAIN8. 


9)«  ftwutetl)  her  ghutly  groom ; 
Not  a  feather  she  movM,  not  a  carol  ihe 

BiDgB, 

Ai  ihe  waiU  in  her  tree  »o  itill ; 
But  when   her   heart  heareth   hil  flapping 
wmge, 
Sba  boots  out  her  wekome  shrill! 
0 :  when  the  moon  ehinea,  and  do^  do 

Then,  then,  ii  the  joy  of  the  horned  owl! 

Uonm   not  for    the  owl,  nor  bis  gloomf 
plight  I 
The  owl  baLb  hia  ehare  of  good : 
If  a  prisoner  he  be  in  broad  daylight, 
He  a  lord  in  the  dark  greenwood ! 
Nor  lonely  the  bird,  nor  hie  ghastly  mate. 

They  are  each  unto  each  a  pride ; 
Thnce  fonder,  perhaps,  tinco  a  etrange,  dark 
fate 
Hatb  rent  them  from  all  beside  1 
So,  when  the  nif^t  Jails,  and  dop  do 

bowl. 
Sing,  bo!  for  Ihe  reign  of  the  horned 
owl  I 


We  know  not  alway 
Who  are  kingi  by  dfty. 


THU  NOTCH  OF  THE  WHITE  MOUNTAINS. 


TIMOTHY   DWIQHT. 

J  HE  Notch  of  the  White  Mountains  is  a  phrase  appropriated  to  a' 
very  narrow  defile,  extending  two  mileq  in  length,  between  two 
*^^    Imge  cliffs  apparently  rent  asunder  by  some  vast  convulsion  of 

I    nature.      This  convulsion  was,  in  my  own  view,  that  of  the  deluge. 

J  There  are  here,  and  throughout  New  England,  no  eminent  proofe  of 
volcanic  violence,  nor  any  strong  exhibitions  of  the  power  of  earthquakes. 
Nor  has  history  recorded  any  earthquake  or  volcano  in  other  countries  of 
sufficient  efficacy  to  produce  the  phenomena  of  thia  place.  The  objects 
rent  asunder  are  too  groat,  the  ruin  is  too  vast  and  too  complete,  to  have 
been  accomplished  by  these  agents.  The  change  seems  to  have  been 
effected  when  the  surface  of  the  earth  extensively  subsided;  when  countries 
and  continents  assumed  a  new  face ;  and  a  general  commotion  of  the 
elements  produced  a  disruption  of  some  mountains,  and  merged  others 
beneath  the  common  level  of  desolation.      Nothing  leas  than  this  will 
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account  for  the  sundering  of  a  long  range  of  great  rocks,  or  rather  of  vast 
mountcuns ;  or  for  the  existing  evidences  of  the  immense  force  by  which 
the  rupture*  was  effected. 

The  entrance  of  the  chasm  is  formed  by  two  rocks,  standing  perpen- 
dicularly, at  the  distance  of  twenty-two  feet  from  each  other ;  one  about 
twenty  feet  in  height,  the  other  about  twelve.  Half  of  the  space  is 
occupied  by  the  brook  mentioned  as  the  head-stream  of  the  Saco;  the  other 
half  by  the  road.  The  stream  is  lost  and  invisible  beneath  a  mass  of  fig- 
ments, partly  blown  out  of  the  road,  and  partly  thrown  down  by  some 
great  convulsion. 

When  we  entered  the  Notch,  we  were  struck  with  the  wild  and 
solemn  appearance  of  every  thing  before  us.  The  scale  on  which  all  the 
objects  in  view  were  formed  was  the  scale  of  grandeur  only.  The  rocks, 
rude  and  ragged  in  a  manner  rarely  paralleled,  were  feishioned  and  piled  by 
a  hand  operating  only  in  the  boldest  and  most  irregular  manner.  As  we 
advanced,  these  appearances  increased  rapidly.  Huge  masses  of  granite, 
of  every  abrupt  form,  and  hoary  with  a  moss  which  seemed  the  product  of 
ages,  recalling  to  the  mind  the  saxum  vetustum  of  Virgil,  speedily  rose  to 
a  mountainous  height.  Before  us  the  view  widened  fast  to  the  southeast 
Behind  us  it  closed  almost  instantaneously,  and  presented  nothing  to  the 
eye  but  an  impassable  barrier  of  mountains. 

About  half  a  mile  from  the  entrance  of  the  chasm,  we  saw,  in  full 
view,  the  most  beautiful  cascade,  perhaps,  in  the  world.  It  issued  from  a 
mountain  on  the  right,  about  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  subjacent  valley, 
and  at  the  distance  from  us  of  about  two  miles.  The  stream  ran  over  a 
series  of  rocks  almost  perpendicular,  with  a  course  so  little  broken  as  to 
preserve  the  appearance  of  a  uniform  current ;  and  yet  so  far  disturbed  a& 
to  be  perfectly  white.  The  sun  shone  with  the  clearest  splendor,  from  a 
station  in  the  heavens  the  most  advantageous  to  our  prospect ;  and  the 
cascade  glittered  down  the  vast  steep  like  a  stream  of  burnished  silver. 


THE  ARSENAL  AT  SPRINGFIELD. 


H.    W.    LONQFELLOW. 


IHIS  is  the  Arsenal    From  floor  to  {  Ah !  what  a  sound  will  rise — how  wild  and 
ceiling,  j  dreary — 

Like  a  huge  organ,  rise  the  bum-         When  the  death-angel  touches  those  swift 
ished  arms ;  keys ! 

But  from  their  silent  pipes  no  anthem  pealing     What  loud  lament  and  dismal  Miserere 
Startles  the  villages  with  strange  alarms.  '      Will  mingle  with  their  awfiil  symphonies. 


\ 
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I  hear' even  now  the  infinite  fierce  choms — 
The  cries  of  agony,  the  endless  groan, 

Which,  through  the  ages  that  have  gone  be- 
fore us, 
In  long  reverberations  reach  our  own. 

On  helm  and  harness  rings  the  Saxon  hammer , 
Through  Cimbric  forest  roars   the  Norse- 
man's song ; 

And  loud,  amid  the  universal  clamor. 
O'er  distant  deserts  sounds  the  Tartar  gong. 

I  hear  the  Florontino,  who  from  his  palace 
Wheels   out  his  battle  bell   with    fearful 
din; 
And  Aztec  priests  upon  their  teocallis 
Beat  the  wild  war-drums  made  of  serpents' 
skin ; 

The  tumult  of  each  sacked  and  burning  vil- 
lage; 
The  shout  that  every  prayer  for  mercy 
drowns ; 
The  soldiers'  revel  in  the  midst  of  pillage  ; 
The  wail  of  famine  in  beleaguered  towns  ; 

The  bursting  shell,  the  gat<;way  wrenched 
asunder, 

The  rattling  musketry,  the  clashing  blade — 
And  over  and  anon,  in  tones  of  thunder. 

The  diapason  of  the  cannonade. 


Is  it,  0  man,  with  such  discordant  noises, 
With  such  accursed  instruments  ae  these, 

Thou  drownest  Nature's  sweet  and  kindly 
voices, 
And  j arrest  the  celestial  harmonies? 

• 

Were  half  the  power  that  fills  the  world  with 
terror, 
Were  half  the  wealth  bestowed  on  camps 
and  courts. 
Given  to  redeem  the  human  mind  from  error. 
There  were  no  need  of  arsenals  nor  forts ; 

The  warrior's  name  would  be  a  name  ab- 
horred ; 

And  every  nation  that  should  lift  again 
Its  hand  against  a  brother,  on  its  forehead 

Would  wear  forevermore  the  curse  of  Cain. 

Down  the  dark  future,  through  long  genera- 
tions, 
The  echoing  sounds  grow  fainter  and  then 
cease: 
And  like  a  bell,  with  solemn,  sweet  vibrations, 
I  hear  once  more  the  voice  of  Christ  say, 
••  Peace ! " 

Peace  ! — and  no  longer  from  its  brazen  portals 
The  blast  of  war's  great  organ  shakes  the 
skies ; 

But,  beautiful  as  songs  of  the  immortals, 
The  holy  melodies  of  love  arise. 


THE  CHARCOAL  MAN, 


J.   T.   TROWBRIDGE. 


HOUGH  rudely  blows  the  wintry  blast. 
And  sifting  snows  fall  white  and  fast, 
o^  ■■  s    Mark  Haley  drives  along  the  street, 
•  Perched  high  upon  his  wagon  seat ; 

^     His  sombre  face  the  storm  defies, 
J     And  thus  from  morn  till  eve  he  cries, — 

"  Charco' !  charco' !" 
W'hile  echo  faint  and  far  replies, — 

"  Hark,  0  !  Hark,  0  !' 
"  Charco' !"— *'  Hark,  O  !"-iSuch  cheery  sounds 
Attend  him  on  his  daily  rounds. 


The  dust  begrimes  his  ancient  hat ; 

His  coat  is  darker  far  than  that ; 

'Tis  odd  to  see  his  sooty  form 

All  speckled  with  the  feathery  storm ; 

Yet  in  his  honest  bosom  lies 

Nor  spot,  nor  speck,  though  still  he  cries, — 

"Charco'!    charco'!" 
And  many  a  roguish  lad  replies, — 

••  Ark,  ho !  ark,  ho !" 
*•  Charco'  !"-*'  Ark,  ho  !"-Such  various  sounds 
Announce  Mark  Haley's  morning  rounds. 
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Thus  all  the  cold  and  wintry  day 
He  labors  much  for  little  pay  ; 
Vet  feels  no  less  of  happiness 
Than  many  a  richer  man,  I  guess, 
When  through  the  shades  of  eve  he  spies 
The  light  of  his  own  home,  and  cries, — 

"  Charco' !  charco' !" 
And  Martha  from  the  door  replies, — 

"  Mark,  ho !  Mark,  ho  !" 
"  Charco' !"-"  Mark,  ho  :"-Such  joy  abounds 
When  he  has  close<l  his  daily  rounds. 

The  hearth  is  warm,  the  fire  is  bright, 
And  while  his  hand,  washed  clean  and  white, 
Holds  Martha's  tender  hand  once  more. 
His  glowing  face  bends  fondly  o'er 
The  crib  wherein  his  darling  lies, 


And  in  a  coaxing  tone  he  cries, 

"Charco*!  charco'!" 
And  baby  with  a  laugh  replies, — 

"  Ah,  go !  ah,  go  !" 
"  Charco' !"-"  Ah,  go ;"— while  at  the  sounds 
The  mother's  heart  with  gladness  bounds. 

Then  honored  be  the  charcoal  man  ! 
Though  dusky  as  an  African, 
'Tis  not  for  you,  that  chance  to  be 
A  little  better  clad  than  he, 
His  honest  manhood  to  despise. 
Although  from  mom  till  eve  he  cries, — 

"Charco*!  charco'!" 
While  mocking  echo  still  replies, — 

"  Hark.  0  !  hark,  0  !'* 
"  Charco' !  Hark,  0 !"  Long  may  these  sounds 
Proclaim  Mark  Haley's  daily  rounds  1 


DOW'S  FLAT—l^6&. 


F.    BRET   HARTE. 


[OW'S  Flat.     That's  its  name. 
And  I  reckon  that  you 
Are  a  stranger  ?    The  same  ? 
»1»  Well,  1  thought  it  was  true, 

▼        For  thar  isn't  a  man  on  the  river  as 
can't  spot  the  place  at  first  view. 

It  was  called  after  Dow, — 

Which  the  same  was  an  ass, — 
And  as  to  the  how 

That  the  thing  came  to  pass, — 
Just  tie  up  your  boss  to  that  buckeye,  and 
sit  ye  down  here  in  the  grass  : 

You  see  thin  ver  Dow 

Hed  the  worst  kind  of  luck  ; 
He  slipped  up  somehow 

On  each  thin>;  that  he  struck. 
Why,  ef  he'd  ha'  Htraddlod  that  fonco-rail, 
the  derncd  thing  'ed  get  up  and  buck. 

He  mined  on  the  bar 

Till  he  couldn't  pay  rates ; 
He  was  smashed  bv  a  car 

When  he  tunnelled  with  Bates ; 
And  right  on  the  top  of  bin  trouble  kem  his 
wife  and  five  kids  from  the  States. 


It  was  rough — mighty  rough; 
But  the  boys  they  stood  by, 
And  they  brought  him  the  stuff 
For  a  house  on  the  sly  ; 
And  the  old  woman — well,  she  did  washing, 
and  took  on  when  no  one  was  nigh. 

But  this  yer  luck  o'  Dow's 

Wiis  so  powerful  mean 
That  the  spring  near  his  house 
Dried  right  up  on  the  green  ; 
And  he  Punk  forty  feet  down  for  water,  but 
nary  a  drop  to  be  seen. 

Then  tlie  bar  petered  out. 

And  the  boys  wouldn't  stay  : 
And  tho  chills  got  about, 
And  his  vvifr-  fell  awav. 
But  Dow  in  his  well,  kept  a  peggin'  in  hi^ 
usual  ridikilous  way. 

One  day, — it  was  June, 

And  a  year  ago,  jest, — 
This  Dow  kem  at  noon 
To  his  work,  like  the  rest, 
With  a  shovel  and  pick  on  his  shoulder,  and 
a  Derringer  hid  in  his  breast. 
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He  goes  to  the  well, 

And  he  stands  on  the  brink, 
And  stops  for  a  spell, 
Just  to  listen  and  think ; 
For  the  sun  in  his  eyes,  (jest  like  this,  sir,) 
you  see,  kinder  made  the  cuss  blink. 

His  two  ragged  gals 

In  the  gulch  were  at  play, 
An(l  a  gownd  that  was  Sal's 
Kinder  flapped  on  a  bay  ; 
Not  much  for  a  man  to  be  leavin',  but  his 
all, — as  I've  heerd  the  folks  say. 

And, — that's  a  port  boss 

Thot  you've  got,  ain't  it  now  ? 
What  might  be  her  cost  ? 
Eh  ?    0 !— Well,  then,  Dow,— 
Let's  see, — well,  that  forty-foot  grave  wasn't 
his,  sir,  that  day,  anyhow. 

For  a  blow  of  his  pick 

Sorter  caved  in  the  side. 
And  he  looked  and  turned  sick. 

Then  he  trembled  and  cried. 


For  you    see   the  dem  cuss  bed   struck — 
"  Water  ?" — beg   your    parding,  young 
man,  there  you  lied. 

It  was  gold,  in  the  quartz, 

And  it  ran  all  alike ; 
I  reckon  five  oughts 
Was  the  worth  of  that  strike ; 
And  that  house  with  the  coopilow's  his'n — 
which  the  same  isn't  bad  for  a  Pike. 

Thet's  why  it's  Dow's  Flat; 

And  the  thing  of  it  is 
That  he  kinder  got  that 
Through  sheer  contrariness  ; 
For  'twas  water  the  derned  cuss  was  seekin*; 
and  his  luck  made  him  certain  to  miss. 

Thet's  so.    Thar's  your  way 

To  the  left  of  yon  tree ; 
But — a— look  h'jrur,  say  ! 
Won't  you  come  up  to  tea  ? 
No  ?  Well,  then,  the  next  time  you're  passin' ; 
and  ask  after  Dow, — and  thet*B  me. 


MOUNTAINS, 


•NaL* 


MRS.    MARY   HOWITT. 


jHERE  is  a  charm  connected  with  mountains,  so  powerful  that  the 
merest  mention  of  them,  the  merest  sketch  of  their  magnificent 
'^^^  features,  kindles  the  imagination,  and  carries  the  spirit  at  once  into 
^  the  bosom  of  their  enchanted  regions.  How  the  mind  is  filled 
J  with  their  vast  solitude !  how  the  inward  eye  is  fixed  on  their  silent, 
their  sublime,  their  everlasting  peaks !  How  our  heart  bounds  to  the 
music  of  their  solitary  cries,  to  the  tinkle  of  the  gushing  rills,  to  the  sound 
of  their  cataracts !  IIow  inspiriting  are  the  odors  that  breathe  from  the 
upland  turf,  from  the  rock-hung  flower,  from  the  hoary  and  solemn  pine  I 
how  beautiful  are  those  lights  and  shadows  thrown  abroad,  and  that  fine, 
transparent  haze  which  is  diffused  over  the  valleys  and  lower  slopes,  as 
over  a  vast,  inimitable  picture ! 

At  the  autumnal  season,  the  ascents  of  our  own  mountains  are  most 
practicable.     The  heat  of  summer  has  dried  up  the  moisture  with  which 
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^  :^^%^ 


wiDter  rains  e&turate  the  spongy  turf  of  the  hollowB ;  and  tlie  atmosphere, 
clear  and  settled,  admits  of    the  most  extensive    prospects.     Whoever 

has  not  ascended  our 
S^^  mountains   knows 

little  of  the  beauties 
of  this  beautiful  is- 
land. Whoever  has 
not  dimbAl  their 
long  and  heathy  as- 
cents, and  seen  the 
trembling  mountain 
flowers,  the  glowing 
moss,  the  richly 
tinted  lichens  at  bis 
feet ;  and  scented 
the  fresh  aroma  of 
the  uncultivated  sod, 
and  of  the  spicy 
shruba;  and  heard 
the  bleat  of  the  flock 
aci-oss  their  solitary 
expanses,  and  the 
wild  cry  of  the  moun- 
tain plover,  the  ra- 
ven, or  the  eagle; 
and  seen  the  rich 
and  russet  hues  of 
distant  slopes  and 
eminences,  the  livid 
gashes  of  ravines  and  precipices,  the  white  glittering  line  of  falling  waters, 
and  the  cloud  tumultuously  whirling  round  the  lofty  summit;  and  then 
stood  jianting  on  that  summit,  and  beheld  the  clouds  alternately  gather  and 
break  over  a  thousand  giant  peaks  and  ridgea  of  every  varied  hue,  but  all 
silent  as  images  of  eternity  ;  and  east  liia  gaze  over  lakes  and  forests,  and 
smoking  towns,  and  wide  lands  to  the  very  ocean,  in  all  their  gleaming 
and  reposing  beauty,  knows  nothing  of  the  treasures  of  pictorial  weailb 
which  his  own  country  possesses. 

But  when  we  let  loaie  the  imagination  from  even  these  splendid 
scenee,  and  give  it  free  charter  to  range  through  the  far  more  glorious 
ridges  of  continental  mountains,  through  Alps,  Apennines,  or  Andes,  how 
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Bsed  and  absorbed  by  all  the  awful  magnificence  of  their  scenery 
3terl 


OLD  TIMES  AND  NEW. 


A.    C.    SPOONER. 


in  my  easy  chair  at  home, 
>out  a  week  ago, 
t  and  puifed  my  light  cigar, 
s  usual,  you  must  know. 

used  upon  tho  Pilgrim  flock, 
/Tiose  luck  it  was  to  land 
n  almost  the  only  Rock 
.mong  the  Plymouth  sand. 

8  eye,  I  saw  them  leavo 
:her  bciaten  haik — 
spread  the  wintry  wilds, 
lied  Ocean  dark. 

oble  handful  stood 

kge  foes  lurked  nigh — 

.nd  watchword,    "  Trust  in  God, 

jrour  powder  dry." 

s  pencil  then 

item  winter  painted, 

han  half  their  number  died 

ist  spirits  fainted. 

den  filled  one  eye, 
harl  filled  tho  other, 
nge  sights  at  sucli  a  time, 
te  the  senses  bother. 

J  alone — but  lo  ! 
^ho  dares,  deride  me ;) 
I  drawing  up  a  chair, 
I  man  beside  me. 

4  ancient,  and  his  air 
vhat  strange  an<l  foreign  ; 
turned  mv  stare, 
"I'm  Richard  Warren. 

my  name  among  the  list 
ge  and  martyr, 
Mayflower's  cabin,  signed 
ew  England  charter. 


"  I  could  Bome  curious  facts  impart^* 
Perhaps,  some  wise  suggestions — 

But  then  I'm  bent  on  seeing  sights, 
And  running  o*er  with  questions." 

"  Ask  on,"  said  I ;  "  I'll  do  my  best 

To  give  you  information. 
Whether  of  private  men  you  ask, 

Or  our  renowned  nation." 

Says  he,  "  First  tell  me  what  is  that 

In  your  compartment  narrow, 
Which  seems  to  dry  my  eye-balls  up, 

And  scorch  my  very  marrow." 

His  finger  pointed  to  the  grate. 

Said  I,  "  That's  Lehigh  coal. 
Dug  from  the  earth," — he  shook  his  head^ 

"  It  is,  upon  my  soul !" 

I  then  took  up  a  bit  of  stick, 

One  end  as  black  as  night. 
And  rubbed  it  quick  across  tho  hearth, 

When,  lo  I  a  sudden  light ! 

My  guest  drew  back,  uproUed  his  eyes, 
And  strove  his  breath  to  catch ; 

*•  What  necromancy's  that?"  he  cried, 
Quoth  I,  "  A  friction  match." 

Upon  a  pipe  just  overhead 

I  turned  a  little  screw, 
When  forth,  with  instantaneous  flash, 

Three  streams  of  lightning  flew. 

Upro.se  my  guest:  "Now  Heaven  me  tave. 

Aloud  he  shouted  ;  then, 
"  Is  that  hell-fire  ? Tis  gas,"  said  I. 

"  We  call  it  hydrogen." 

Then  forth  into  tho  fields  we  strolled ; 

A  train  came  thundering  by, 
Drawn  by  the  snorting  iron  steed 

Swifter  than  eagles  fly. 
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Rambled  the  wheels,  the  whistle  shrieked, 
Far  streamed  the  smoky  cloud ; 

Echoed  the  hills,  the  valleys  shook. 
The  flying  forest  bowed. 

Down  on  his  knees,  with  hand  upraised 

In  worship,  Warren  fell ; 
"  Great  is  the  Lord  our  God,"  cried  he ; 

"  He  doeth  all  things  well. 

IVe  seen  his  chariots  of  fire. 

The  horsemen,  too,  thereof; 
Oh  may  I  ne'er  forget  his  ire. 

Nor  at  his  threateningii  scofif." 

"  Rise  up,  my  friend,  rise  up,"  said  I, 

•'  Your  terrors  all  are  vain, 
That  was  no  chariot  of  the  sky, 

'Twas  the  New  York  mail  train." 

We  stood  within  a  chamber  small — 

Men  came  the  news  to  know 
From  Worcester,  Springfield  and  New  York, 

Texas  and  Mexico. 

It  came— it  went — silent  and  sure — 
He  stared,  smiled,  burst  out  laughing ; 

"What  witchcraft's  that?"   "It's  what  we 
call 
Magnetic  telegraphing." 

Once  more  we  stepped  into  the  street ; 

Said  Warren,  "  What  is  that 
Which  moves  along  across  the  way 

As  smoothly  as  a  cat  ? 
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"  I  mean  the  thing  upon  two  legpi 
With  feathers  on  its  head—    ' 

A  monstrous  hump  below  its  want 
Large  as  a  feather-bed. 

"  It  has  the  gift  of  speech,  I  Aeoc; 

But  sure  it  can't  be  human  !" 
"  My  amiable  friend,"  said  I, 

V*  That's  what  we  call  a  woman  I" 

"  A  woman !  no — it  cannot  be," 
Sighed  be,  with  voice  that  faltered : 

"  L  loved  the  women  in  my  day, 
But  oh  !  they're  strangely  altered. 

I  showed  him  then  a  new  machine 
For  turning  eggs  to  chickens — 

A  labor-saving  hennery. 
That  beats  the  very  dickens  1 


Thereat  he  strongly  grasped  my  hand. 

And  said,  "  'Tis  plain  to  see 
This  world  is  so  transmogrified 

'Twill  never  do  for  me. 

"  Your  telegraphs,  your  railroad-trains, 
Your  gas-lights,  friction  matches. 

Your  hump-backed  women,  rocks  for  coal. 
Your  thing  which  chickens  hatches, 

"  Have  turned  the  earth  so  upside  down, 

No  peace  is  left  within  it ;" 
Then  whirling  round  upon  his  heel, 

He  vanished  in  a  minute. 
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EAR  not,  0  little  flock  !  the  foe 
Who  madlv  seeks  vour  overthrow, 
Dread  not  his  rage  and  power ; 
What   though  your   courage   some- 
times faints? 
His    seeming    triumph    o'er    God's 
saints 
Lasts  but  a  little  hour. 


Be  of  good  cheer ;  your  cause  belongs 
To  Ilim  who  can  avenge  your  wrongs, 

Leave  it  to  Him,  our  Lord. 
Though  hidden  now  from  all  our  eyes^ 
lie  etcs  the  Gideon  who  shall  rise 

To  save  us,  and  His  word. 

As  true  as  God's  own  word  is  true. 


Not  e»rlh  or  hell  with  all  Ihoir  crew 
AfjaiaHt  or  shall  prevail. 

A  jeat  and  by-word  are  they  growa ; 

Uod  u  with  tie,  we  ore  hin  own, 
Our  victory  cannot  fail. 


I  Amen,  Lorl  Je»iu ;  grant  our  prayer  ! 

Orcai  Captain,  now  thioe  arm  malte  bare; 
I  Fight  for  us  onte  again  '- 

So  shall  till'  sainta  and  martyrs  raite 
I  A  miglity  I'lioras  to  thy  praise, 
'  World  without  end !     Amen. 


i,;!;^ 


ytif^   Oft    I    inarkpd    liiiii   silling   thun 

■■»«•  alnne. 

•{  All  the  InndHi'iijie  Ulf'  a  pa^e  pfi 

I  rusinfi 

Y  Po'.r.unkn..wn, 

By  the  wayeiJe,  on  a  mossy  stune. 


RAl-PH   HOYT, 

ic,  Bui'kl«t  knee  nad  ntioc,  and  broad -brimmed 


,       Coat  n^  nnciont  ax  tbe  fomi  'twas  folding; 

Silver  bultoiiH,  ({iipuc,  and  crimped  cravat, 
I       Oaken  ftuS,  bis  fi'sblo  band  upholding; 

Theri"bcsat! 
.  liucklvJ  knee  .ind  «hoe,  and  broad-brimmed 
hat. 
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Seemed  it  pitiftil  he  should  sit  there, 
No  one  sympathizing,  no  one  heeding, 

l^one  to  love  him  for  his  thin,  gray  hair. 
And  the  furrows  all  so  mutely  pleading 
Age  and  care : 

Seemed  it  pitiful  he  should  sit  there. 

It  was  Summer,  and  we  went  to  school, 
Dapper  country  lads,  and  little  maidens, 

Taught  the  motto  of  the  "  dunce's  stool," 
Its  grave  import  still  my  fancy  ladens : 
••  Here's  a  fool !  " 

It  was  Summer  and  we  went  to  school. 

When  the  stranger  seemed  to  mark  our  play 
Some  of  us  were  joyous,  some  sad-hearted. 

I  rememher  well,  too  well,  that  day ! 
Oftentimcrs  the  tears  unhidden  started, 
Would  not  stay, 

When  the  stranger  seemed  to  mark  our  play. 

One  sweet  spirit  hroke  the  silent  spell : 
Ah !  to  me  her  name  was  always  Heaven  I 

She  besought  him  all  his  grief  to  tell: 
(I  was  then  thirteen  and  she  eleven), 
Isabel ! 

One  sweet  spirit  broke  the  silent  spell. 

**  Angel,"  said  he  sadly.  "  I  am  old  ; 

Earthly  hope  no  longer  hath  a  morrow ; 
Tet,  why  I  sit  here  thou  shalt  be  told." 

Then  his  eye  betrayed  a  pearl  of  sorrow ; 
Down  it  rolled ! 
""  Angel,"  said  he  sadly,  "  I  am  old." 

"'  I  have  tottered  here  to  look  once  more 
On  the  pleasant  scene  where  I  delighted 

In  the  careless,  happy  days  of  yore, 

£re  the  garden  of  my  heart  was  blighted 
To  the  core : 

I  have  tottered  here  once  more. 

"  All  the  picture  now  to  me  how  dear ; 

E'en  this  grave  old  rock,  where  I  am  seated, 
Is  a  jewel  worth  my  journey  here  ; 

Ah,  that  such  a  scene  must  be  completed 
With  a  tear ! 
All  the  picture  now  to  me  how  dear ' 

*"  Old  stone  school-house ! — it  is  still  the  same : 
There's  the  very  step  I  so  oft  mounted ; 


There's  the  window  creaking  in  its  frmme. 
And  the  notches  that  I  cut  and  counted 
For  the  game  : 
Old  stone  school-house ! — ^it  is  still  the  same 

"  In  the  cottage,  yonder,  I  was  bom ; 

Long  my  happy  home  that  humble  dwelling 
There  the  fields  of  clover,  wheat,  and  com. 
There  the  spring,  with  limpid  nectar  swell- 
ing: 

Ah,  forlorn  I 
In  the  cottage,  yonder,  I  was  bom. 

"  Those  two  gateway  sycamores  you  see 
Then  were  planted  just  so  far  asunder. 

That  long  well -pole  from  the  path  to  free. 
And  the  wagon  to  pass  safely  under : 
Ninety -three ! 

Those  two  gateway  sycamores  you  see. 

"  There's  the  orchard  where  we  used  to  climb 
When  my  mates  and  I  were  boys  together. 
Thinking  nothing  of  the  flight  of  time. 
Fearing    naught    but  work    and    rainy 
weather : 

Past  its  prime ! 
There's  the  orchard  where  we  used  to  climb. 

"There's  the   rude,  three-cornered  chestnut 
rails, 
Round  the  pasture  where  the  flocks  were 
grazing, 
Where,  so  sly,  I  used  to  watch  for  quails — 
In  the  crops  of  buckwheat  we  were  raising : 
Traps  and  trails ! 
There's  the  rade  three-cornered  chestnut  rails. 

"There's  the   mill  that  ground  our  yellow 
grain  : 
Pond,  and  river  still  serenely  flowing ; 
Cot,  there  resting  in  the  shaded  lane. 

Where  the  lily  of  my  heart  was  blowing: 
Mary  Jane ! 
There's  the  mill  that  ground  our  yellow  grain. 

"  There's  the  gate  on  which  I  used  to  swing. 
Brook,  and  bridge,  and  bam,  and  old  red 
stable. 
But  alas  !  no  more  the  mom  shall  bring 
That  dear  group  around  my  father's  table. 
Taken  wing ! 
There's  the  gate  on  which  I  used  to  swing. 
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**!  am  fleeing— all  I  loved  have  fled. 
Yon  green  meadow  was  our  place  for  play- 
ing. 
That  old  tree  can  tell  of  sweet  things  said 

When  aronnd  it  Jane  and  I  were  straying; 
She  is  dead ! 
I  am  fleeing — all  I  loved  have  fled. 

'  Yon  white  spire,  a  pencil  on  the  sky, 
Tracing  silently  life's  changeful  story. 

So  familiar  to  my  dim  old  eye, 
Points  to  seven  that  are  now  in  glory 
There  on  high : 

Yon  white  spire,  a  pencil  on  the  sky ! 

'*  Oft  the  aisle  of  that  old  church  we  trod, 
Gaided  thither  by  an  angel  mother ; 

Now  she  sleeps  beneath  its  sacred  sod  ; 
Sire  and  sisters,  and  my  little  brother, 
Gone  to  God ! 

Oft  the  aisle  of  that  old  church  we  trod. 

*'  There  I  heard  of  Wisdom's  pleasant  ways : 
Bless  the  holy  lesson ! — but  ah,  never 

Shall  I  hear  again  those  songs  of  praise — 
Those  sweet  voices — silent  now  forever ; 
Peaceful  days ! 

There  I  heard  of  Wisdom's  pleasant  ways. 


"  There  my  Mary  blessed  me  with  her  hand 
When  our  souls  drank   in  the    nuptial 
blessing, 
Ere  she  hastened  to  the  spirit-land, 
Yonder  turf  her  gentle  bosom  pressing ; 
Broken  band  1 
There  my  Mary  blessed  me  with  her  hand. 

"  I  have  come  to  see  that  grave  once  more, 
And  the  sacred  place  where  we  delighted. 

Where  we  worshipped,  in  the  days  of  yore, 
Ere  the  garden  of  my  heart  was  blighted 
To  the  core ; 

I  have  come  to  see  that  grave  once  more. 

"  Angel,"  said  he  sadly,  "  I  am  old; 

Earthly  hope  no  longer  hath  a  morrow ; 
Now,  why  I  sit  here  thou  haat  been  told." 

In  his  eye  another  pearl  of  sorrow : 
Down  it  rolled. 
"Angel,"  said  he  sadly.  "  I  am  old." 

By  the  wayside,  on  a  mossy  stone, 
Sat  the  hoary  pilgrim,  sadly  musing ; 

Still  I  marked  him  sitting  there  alone, 
All  the  landscape,  like  a  page,  perusing ; 
Poor,  unknown  1 

By  the  wayside,  on  a  mossy  stone. 
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;E  usual  approach  to  Arnheim  was  by  the  river.     The  visitor  left 
the  city  early  in  the  morning.     During  the  forenoon  he  passed 

T"  between  shores  of  a  tranquil  and  domestic  beauty,  on  which  grazed 
innumerable  sheep,  their  white  fleeces  spotting  the  vivid  green  of 
rolling  meadows.  By  degrees  the  idea  of  cultivation  subsided  into 
that  of  merely  pastoral  care.  This  slowly  became  merged  in  a 
sense  of  retirement — this  again  in  a  consciousness  of  solitude.  As  the 
evening  approached,  the  channel  grew  more  narrow ;  the  banks  more  and 
more  precipitous ;  and  these  latter  were  clothcii  in  richness,  more  profuse, 
and  more  sombre  foliage.  The  water  increased  in  transparency.  The 
stream  took  a  thousand  turns,  so  that  at  no  moment  could  its  gleaming 
8ur£EU}e  be  seen  for  a  greater  distance  than  a  furlong.   At  every  instant  the 


THE  UOMAIN  OF  AKNUHiM. 


vessel  seemeii  imprisoned  within  an  enchanted  circle,  having  insuperable 
and  impenetrable  walls  of  foliage,  a  roof  of  ultra-marine  aatin,  and  no  floor 


— ^the  koel  balancing  itself  with  admirable  nicety  on  that  of  a  phantom 
bark  which,  by  some  accident  having  been  turned  upside  down,  floated  in 
constant  company  with  the  substantial  one,  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  it. 
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The  channel  now  became  a  gorge — although  the  term  is  somewhat  in* 
applicable,  and  I  employ  it  merely  because  the  language  has  no  word  which 
better  represents  the  most  striking — not  the  most  distinctive— feature  of 
the  scene.  The  character  of  gorge  was  maintained  only  in  the  height 
and  parallelism  of  the  shores ;  it  was  altogether  lost  in  their  other  traits. 
Th€^wall8  of  the  ravine  through  which  the  water  still  tranquilly  flowed, 
arose  to  such  an  elevation,  and  were  so  precipitous  as  in  a  great  measure,  to 
shut  out  the  light  of  day ;  while  the  long  plume-like  moss  which  depended 
densely  from  the  intertwining  shrubberies  overhead,  gave  the  whole  chasm 
an  air  of  funereal  gloom.  The  windings  became  more  frequent  and  more 
intricate,  and  seemed  often  as  if  returning  in  upon  themselves,  so  that 
the  voyager  had  long  lost  all  idea  of  direction. 

Having,  threaded  the  mazes  of  this  channel  for  some  hours,  the  gloom 
deepening  every  moment,  a  sharp  and  unexpected  turn  of  the  vessel  brought 
it  suddenly,  as  if  dropped  from  heaven,  into  a  circular  basin  of  very  con- 
siderable extent  when  compared  with  the  width  of  the  gorge  ....  The 
visitor,  shooting  suddenly  into  this  bay  from  out  of  the  gloom  of  the  ravine, 
is  delighted,  but  astounded  by  the  full  orb  of  the  declining  sun,  which  he 
had  supposed  to  be  already  far  below  the  horizon,  but  which  now  confronts 
him,  and  forms  the  sole  termination  of  an  otherwise  limitless  vista  seen 
through  another  chasm-like  rift  in  the  hills. 

But  here  the  voyager  quits  the  vessel  which  has  borne  him  so  far, 
and  descends  into  a  light  canoe  of  ivory,  stained  with  arabesque  devices 
in  vivid  scarlet,  both  within  and  without.  The  poop  and  beak  of  this  boat 
arise  high  above  the  water,  with  sharp  points,  so  that  the  general  form  is 
that  of  an  irregular  crescent.  It  lies  on  the  surface  of  the  bay  with  the 
proud  grace  of  the  swan.  On  its  ermined  floor  reposes  a  single  feathery 
paddle  of  satin-wood ;  but  no  oarsman  or  attendant  is  to  be  seen.  The 
guest  is  bidden  to  be  of  good  cheer — that  the  Fates  will  take  care  of  him. 
The  larger  vessel  disappears,  and  he  is  left  alone  in  the  canoe,  which  lies 
apparently  motionless  in  the  middle  of  the  lake.  While  he  considers  what 
course  to  pursue,  however,  he  becomes  aware  of  a  gentle  movement  in  the 
fairy  bark.  It  slowly  surges  itself  around  until  its  prow  points  toward 
the  sun.  It  advances  with  a  gentle  but  gradually  accelerated  velocity, 
while  the  slight  ripples  it  creates  break  about  the  ivory  sides  in  divinest 
melody,  and  seem  to  offer  the  only  possible  explanation  of  the  soothing 
yet  melancholy  music  for  whose  unseen  origin  the  bewildered  voyager 
looks  around  him  in  vain. 

The  canoe  steadily  proceeds,  and  the  rocky  gate  of  the  vista  is  ap- 
proached, so  that  its  depths  can  be  more  distinctly  seen  ....    On  drawing 
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nearer  to  this,  however,  its  chasm-like  appearance  vanishes;  a  new  outlet 
from  the  bay  is  discovered  to  the  left — in  which  direction  the  wall  is  also 
seen  to  sweep,  still  following  the  general  course  of  the  stream.  Down  this 
new  opening  the  eye  cannot  penetrate  very  far;  for  the  stream,  accompanied 
by  the  wall,  still  bends  to  the  left,  until  both  are  swallowed  up. 

Floating  gently  onward,  but  with  a  velocity  slightly  augmented,  the 
voyager,  after  many  short  turns,  finds  his  progress  apparently  barred  by  a 
gigantic  gate  or  rather  door  of  burnished  gold,  elaborately  covered  and  fret- 
ted, and  reflecting  the  direct  rays  of  the  now  fast-sinking  sun  with  an  ef- 
fulgence that  seems  to  wreathe  the  whole  surrounding  forest  in  flames.  This 
gate  is  inserted  in  the  lofty  wall ;  which  here  appears  to  cross  the  river  at 
right  angles.  In  a  few  moments,  however,  it  is  seen  that  the  main  body  of 
the  water  still  sweeps  in  a  gentle  and  extensive  curve  to  the  left,  the  wall  fol*- 
lowing  it  as  before,  while  a  stream  of  considerable  volume,  diverging  from 
the  principal  one,  makes  its  way,  with  a  slight  ripple,  under  the  door,  and 
is  thus  hidden  from  sight  The  canoe  falls  into  the  lesser  channel  and 
approaches  the  gate.  Its  ponderous  wings  are  slowly  and  musically 
expanded.  The  boat  glides  between  them,  and  commences  a  rapid  descent 
into  a  vast  amphitheatre,  entirely  begirt  with  purple  mountains;  whose 
bases  are  laved  by  a  gleaming  river  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  their 
circuit.  Meantime  the  whole  Paradise  of  Amheim  bursts  upon  the  view. 
There  is  a  gush  of  entrancing  melody ;  there  is  an  oppressive  sense  of 
strange  sweet  odor ; — there  is  a  dream-like  intermingling  to  the  eye  of  tall 
slender  Eastern  trees — bosky  shubberies — ^flocks  of  golden  and  crimson 
birds — ^lily-fringed  lakes — meadows  of  violets,  tulips,  poppies,  hyacinths 
and  tuberoses — ^long  intertangled  lines  of  silver  streamlets — and,  upspring- 
ing  confusedly  from  amid  all,  a  mass  of  semi-Grothic,  semi-Saracenic  archi- 
tecture, sustaining  itself  as  if  by  miracle  in  mid  air ;  glittering  in  the  red 
sunlight  with  a  hundred  orioles,  minarets,  and  pinnacles;  and  seeming 
the  phantom  handiwork,  conjointly,  of  the  Sylphs,  of  the  Fairies,  of  the 
Gtenii,  and  of  the  Gnomes. 


THE  BUGLE. 


TENNYSON. 


HE  splendor  falls  on  castle  walls  Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  fly- 

And  snowy  sammits  old  in  story :  ing, 

The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lakes,  '  Blow,  bugle;  answer,  echoes,  dying,  dyin^ 
And  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory .  '  <lying- 
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O  hear !  how  thin  and  clear, 
hinner,  clearer,  £ftrther  going ! 
and  fajr,  from  cliff  and  scar, 
oms  of  Elfland  faintly  blowing ! 
hear  the  parple  glens  replying : 
;  answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying, 
jring. 


O  love,  they  die  in  yon  rich  sky. 

They  faint  on  hill  or  field  or  riyer*. 
Oar  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul, 
And  grow  forever  and  forever. 
Blow,  bogle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying, 
And  answer,  echoes,  answer,  dying,  dying, 
dying. 


THE  CLOUD. 


PEBCT   BTSSHE   SHELLEY. 


fresh  showers  for  the  thirsty 
flowers, 

the  seas  and  the  streams ; 
ight  shade  for  the  leaves  when 
laid 

eir  noonday  dreams, 
ay  wings  are  shaken  the  dews 

that  waken 
buds  every  one, 

to  rest  on  their  mother's  breast, 
cee  about  the  sua. 
ail  of  the  lashing  hail, 
a  the  greea  plains  under, 
lio  I  dissolve  it  in  rain, 
as  I  pass  in  thunder. 

w  on  the  mountains  below, 
;reat  pines  groan  aghast ; 
light  'tis  my  pillow  white, 
ep  in  the  arms  of  the  blast, 
towers  of  my  skiey  bowers, 
my  pilot,  sits ; 

mder  is  fettered  the  thunder ; 
I  and  howls  at  fits, 
id  ocean,  with  gentle  motion, 
8  guiding  me, 

love  of  the  genii  that  move 
<hs  of  the  purj>le  sea ; 
,  and  the  crags,  and  the  hills, 
.kes  and  the  j^lains, 
dream,   under   mountain   and 

lie  loves  remains ; 

e  while  bask  in  heaven's  blue 

s  dissolving  in  rains. 


The   sanguine    surprise,    with   his   meteor 
eyes. 

And  his  homing  plumes  ootspread, 
Leaps  on  the  back  of  my  sailing  rack, 

When  the  morning  star  shines  dead. 
As,  on  the  jag  of  a  moontain  crag. 

Which  an  earthqoake  rocks  and  swings. 
An  eagle,  alit,  one  moment  may  sit 

In  the  light  of  its  golden  wings. 
And  when  sonset  may  breathe,  from  the  lit 
sea  beneath. 

Its  ardors  of  rest  and  love. 
And  the  crimson  pall  of  eye  may  (bXI, 

From  the  depths  of  heaven  above, 
With   wings    folded   I    rest    on  mine  airy- 
nest, 

As  still  as  a  brooding  dove. 

That  orb^  maiden  with  white  fire  laden. 

Whom  mortals  call  the  moon. 
Glides  glimmering  o'er  my  fleece-like  floor, 

By  the  midnight  breezes  strewn ; 
And  wherever  the  beat  of  her  onseen  feet. 

Which  only  the  angels  hear, 
May  have  broken  the  woof  of  my  tent's  thin 
roof. 

The  stars  peep  behind  her  and  peer : 
And  I  laugh  to  see  them  whirl  and  flee, 

Like  a  swarm  of  golden  bees. 
When  I  widen  the  rent  in  my  wind-boili 
tent. 

Till  the  calm  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas. 
Like  strips  of  the  sky  fallen  throogh  me  on 
high. 

Are  each  paved  with  the  moon  and  theea. 
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I'M  GROWING  OLD. 


I  bind  the  son's  throne  with  a  burning  zone, 

And  the  moon's  with  a  girdle  of  pearl ; 
The  volcanoes  are  dim,  and  the  stars  reel  and 
swim, 

When  the  whirlwinds  my  banner  onfhrl. 
From  cape  to  cape,  with  a  bridge-like  shape, 

Over  a  torrent  sea, 
Sunbeam  proof,  I  hang  like  a  roof. 

The  mountains  its  columns  be. 
The  triumphal  arch,  through  which  I  march, 

With  hurricane,  fire,  and  snow. 
When  the  powers  of  the  air  are  chained  to 
my  chair. 

Is  the  million  colored  bow  ; 
The  sphere- fire  above,  its  soft  colors  move, 

Whilst  the  moist  earth  was  laughing  below. 


I  am  the  daughter  of  earth  Mid  water. 
And  the  nurslmg  of  the  sky ; 

I  pass  through  the  pores  of  the  ooeMi  lad 
shores; 

I  change,  but  I  cannot  die. 
But  after  a  rain,  when,  with  never  a  BUin, 

The  pavilion  of  heaven  is  bare, 
And  the  winds   and    sunbeams,  with  their 
convex  gleams, 

Build  up  the  blue  dome  of  air — 
I  silently  laugh  at  my  own  cenotaph. 

And  out  of  the  caverns  of  rain. 
Like  a  child  from  the  womb,  like  a  gjioit 
from  the  tomb, 

I  arise  and  build  it  again. 


FM  GROWIXG  OLD. 


JOHN   G.    SAXE. 


days  pass  pleasantly  away, 
My  nights  are  blest  with  sweet- 
V*-i^-5*i:  est  sleep ; 

>'-»'.T  *\  1  feel  no  8vmT»tom>;  of  decav, 

▼*  I  have  no  caust;  to  mourn  or  weep  ; 

^  My  foes  are  irii potent  and  shy, 
J       Mv  friends  are  neither  false  nor  cold  : 
And  yet  of  late,  1  ofi'.n  f^igh  : 

•'  I'm  growing  old."' 

My  growing  talk  of  olden  times. 

My  growing  thirst  for  early  news, 
My  growing  apathy  to  rliymes, 

My  ji rowing  love  of  easy  shoes, 
My  growing  liate  of  crowd?  and  noise, 

My  c;rowiiit»  fi^ar  of  taking  cold  ; 
All  whi^Iler  in  the  plainest  voice, 

I'm  growing  old. 

I'm  ^rowinK  fonder  of  my  staff, 
I'm  growing  dimmer  in  the  eyes, 

I'm  growing  fainter  in  my  laugh, 
I'm  growing:  deeper  in  my  sighs, 

I'm  growing  «.'arele.-s  of  my  dress. 
I'm  growing  frugal  of  my  gold, 

I'm  growing  wise,  I'm  growing — y«'S. 

I'm  growing  old. 


I  see  it  in  my  changing  taste, 
I  see  it  in  my  changmg  hair, 

I  see  it  in  my  growing  waist, 
I  see  it  in  my  growing  heir  : 

A  thousand  signs  proclaim  the  truth. 
As  plain  as  over  truth  was  told. 

That  ev<*n  in  my  vaunted  youth, 

I'm  growing  old. 

Ah  me !  my  verj*  laurels  breathe 
The  tal»>  in  mv  reluctant  ears. 

And  every  boon  the  hours  bequeathe 
But  makes  me  debtor  to  the  Years. 

F/en  Flatierv's  honevf*<i  words  declare 
Thr  S'.'<Tet  she  wuuld  fain  withhold, 

And  I'.ll  me,  in  "  How  young  you  are." 

I'm  growing  old. 

Thanks  for  the  years  whose  rapid  flight 
My  sombre  mus«*  too  sadly  sings  I 

Thanks  for  the  gb-ams  of  golden  light 
Tiiat  lint  th'j  darkn^^s  of  their  wings. 

The  light  that  beams  from  out  the  sky. 
Thosi?  heavonlv  mansions  to  unfold 

« 

Where  all  are  ble?t.  and  none  may  sigh 

■'  I'm  growing  old." 


nit        nor  cnl<l ; 
f  la  e    ]     f   n     f[h : 

I  n   i^rnwing  olil.' ' 


THE  STORHY  PETREL. 


THE  STORMY  PETREL. 


BARRT    CORNWALL. 


[  thonnand  milsa  from  lani]  ar«  we. 
1  TossioK  about  on  tho  itormy  ies, 
'  From   billow   to    bounding   billow 

Know   on    tho    stormy 

|it';Lttered  abroad  like 


Theu 


The  strong  magta  ahako  like  quivering  raedB; 

Tho  mighty  cables  and  iron  chains, 

The  hall,   which  all   earthly   strength   dis- 

They  strain  and  they  crack :  and  hearts  like 

Their  nataral,  hard,  proud  itrength  disown. 

Up  and  down '.  np  and  down ! 

From  the  base  of  the  wave  to  the  billow's 

And  amidst  the  flashing  and  feathery  foam 
The  itormy  petrel  finds  a  home, 


A  borne,  if  such  a  place  may  be 

For  her  who  lives  on  the  wide,  wide  sea, 

On  the  craggy  ice,  in  the  froien  air. 

And  only  secketh  her  rocky  lair 

To  warm  her  young  and  to  teach  them  to 

spring 
At  once   o'er  the  waves    on   their  stormy 

wing. 


sword-fish  sleep 
Dntflying  tho  blaxt  and  the  driving  rain, 
The  petrel  ttUeth  her  tale— in  vain ; 
For  tho  mariner  cumeth  tht  warning  bird 
Who  hringeth  him  news  of  the  storm  nn- 

Ah !  thns  do^  tho  prophet  of  good  or  ill 
Meet  hate  from  tho  crfiaturash^  »e^^■eth  itill ; 
Tet  he  ne'er  falters. — ro,  petrel,  spring 
Once  more  o'er  the  wavea  on  thy  stormy  wisg. 
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SONG  OF  THE  STORMY  PETREL. 


e  lark  sing?  for  joy  in  her  own  loved  ;  The  halcyon  loves  in  the  noontide  beam 

lAi^^t  I  To  follow  his  sport  on  the  tranqoil  stream, 

In  the  farrowed  field,  by  the  breezes  u^  fishes  at  ease 

fanned ;  ■                  Jq  ^Jj^  summer  breeze, 

And  BO  revel  we  I  g^t  we  go  angling  in  stormiest  seas. 
In  the  furrowed  sea, 

As  joyous  and  glad  as  the  lark  can  be 

'  No  song  note  have  we  but  a  piping  cr>', 

On  the  placid  breast  of  the  inland  lake,  That  blends  with  the  storm  when  the  wind  is 

The  wild  duck  delights  her  pastime  to  take  ;  high. 

But  the  petrel  braves  When  the  land  birds  wail 

The  wild  ocean  waves,  We  sport  in  the  gale, 

His  wing  in  the  foaming  billow  he  laves.  And  merrily  over  the  ocean  we  sail. 


IDEAS  THE  LIFE  OF  A  PEOPLE. 


GEORGE   W.    CUETIS. 


jHE  leaders  of  our  Revolution  were  men  of  whom  the  simple  truth  is 
the  highest  praise.  Of  every  condition  in  life,  they  were  singularly 
sagacious,  sober,  and  thoughtful.  Lord  Chatham  spoke  only  the 
truth  when  he  said  to  Franklin,  of  the  men  who  composed  the  first 
colonial  Congress:  ''The  Congress  is  the  most  honorable  assembly 
of  statesmen  since  those  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  in  the 
most  virtuous'  times."  Given  to  grave  reflection,  they  were  neither 
dreamers  nor  visionaries,  and  they  were  much  too  earnest  to  bo  rhetori- 
cians. It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  they  were  generally  men  of  so  calm  a 
temper  that  they  lived  to  extreme  age.  With  the  exception  of  Patrick 
Henry  and  Samuel  Adams,  they  were  most  of  them  profound  scholars,  and 
studied  the  history  of  mankind  that  they  might  know  men.  They  were  so 
familiar  with  the  lives  and  thoughts  of  the  wisest  and  best  minds  of  the 
past  that  a  classic  aroma  hangs  about  their  writings  and  their  speech;  and 
they  were  profoundly  convinced  of  what  statesmen  always  know,  and  the 
adroitest  mere  politicians  never  perceive, — that  ideas  are  the  life  of  a 
people;  that  the  conscience,  not  the  pocket,  is  the  real  citadel  of  a  nation; 
and  that  when  you  have  debauched  and  demoralized  that  conscience  by 
teaching  that  there  are  no  natural  rights,  and  that  therefore  there  is  no 
moral  right  or  wrong  in  political  action,  you  have  poisoned  the  welk  and 
rotted  the  crops  in  the  ground. 
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The  three  greatest  living  statesmen  of  England  knew  this  also. 
Edmund  Burke  knew  it,  and  Charles  James  Fox,  and  William  Pitt,  Earl 
of  Chatham.  But  they  did  not  speak  for  the  King,  or  Parliament,  or  the 
English  nation.  Lord  Gower  spoke  for  them  when  he  said  in  Parliament: 
"Let  the  Americans  talk  about  their  natural  and  divine  rights;  their 
rights  as  men  and  citizens;  their  rights  from  God  and  nature!  I  am  for 
enforcing  these  measures."  My  lord  was  contemptuous,  and  the  King  hired 
the  Hessians,  but  the  truth  remained  true.  The  Fathers  saw  the  scarlet 
soldiers  swarming  over  the  sea,  but  more  steadily  they  saw  that  national 
progress  had  been  secure  only  in  the  degree  that  the  political  system  had 
conformed  to  natural  justice.  They  knew  the  coming  wreck  of  property 
and  trade,  but  they  knew  more  surely  that  Brome  was  never  so  rich  as  when 
she  was  dying,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Netherlands,  never  so  powerful 
as  when  they  were  poorest.  Farther  away  they  read  the  names  of  Assyria, 
Greece,  Egypt.  They  had  art,  opulence,  splendor.  Corn  enough  grew  in 
the  valley  of  the  Nile.  The  Syrian  sword  was  as  sharp  as  any.  They 
were  merchant  princes,  and  the  clouds  in  the  sky  were  rivaled  by  their  sails 
upon  the  sea.     Thejf  were  soldiers,  and  their  frown  frightened  the  world. 

"Soul,  take  thine  ease,"  those  empires  said,  languid  with  excess  of 
luxury  and  life.  Yes:  but  you  remember  the  king  who  had  built  his 
grandest  palace,  and  was  to  occupy  it  upon  the  morrow;  but  when  the 
morrow  came  the  palace  was  a  pile  of  ruins.  ''  Woe  is  me !"  cried  the 
King,  "who  is  guilty  of  this  crime?'*  "There  is  no  crime,"  replied  the 
sage  at  his  side ;  "  but  the  mortar  was  made  of  sand  and  water  only,  and 
the  builders  forgot  to  put  in  the  lime."  So  fell  the  old  empires,  because  the 
governors  forgot  to  put  justice  into  their  governments. 


LITTLE  AND  GREA  T 


CHARLES   MACKAY. 


TRAVELER    through    a    dusty  |  xiie  dormouBe  loved  its  dangling  twigs, 

r^*^  Tho  birds  sweet  music  bore ; 

Strewed  acorns  on  the  lea ;  '  j^  p^ood  a  glory  in  its  place, 

And  one  took  root  and  Hproutc^d  up,  1  ^  blessing  evermore. 

And  grew  into  a  tree.  ^ 

Love  pought  its  phado  at  evening  1 

^\^^  ■  A  little  ppring  had  lost  its  way 

To  breathe  his  parly  vows  ;  '  Amid  the  grass  and  fern  ; 

And  age  was  pleased,  in  heats  of  noon.  1  A  passing  stranger  scooped  a  well. 

To  bask  beneath  its  boughs.  |  Where  weary  men  might  turn. 


LITTLE  AND  GREAT. 


Be  w&ll«d  it  up,  and  huag  with  Cftre 

A  1mU«  at  the  brink ; 
He  thought  not  of  the  deed  he  did, 

Bot  judged  that  Toil  might  drink. 


It  ibone  DpoD  a  genial  mind. 
And  lo  t  iti  light  became 

A  lamp  of  life,  a  beacon  raj, 
A  monitoTj  flame 


He  paised  again — and  lo    the  well 

By  tnmmers  ni'V<  r  dricl 
Had  pooled  ten  Iliouoand  f  archint!  tungu» 

And  saved  a  life  bi^eide. 

A  dreamer  dropped  a  random  thought ; 

'Twa«  old — and  yet  'twiw  new, 
A  simple  fancy  of  the  brain. 

Bnt  strong  in  being  true. 


Thp  th  lught  v/ia  "mBll— He  iwae  f 
A.  vvaUli  firt  i>n  the  hill 

It  'lieda  Its  railunce  far  adown 
And  rheets  the  valley  still. 

A  nami'lG!ii<  min,  amid  a  crowd 
!       Thai  throng)^  the  daily  mart. 
,  Let  fall  a  wor<l  of  hope  and  loTO, 
,       UoHtudied.  from  the  heart. 


"Th«  bsautiful  snow,  FillLag  the  tkj  anit  the  earth  below  1 " 


BEAUTIFUL  SNOW. 
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A  whiBper  on  the  tumult  thrown, 

0  germ  !  0  fount !  0  word  of  loVe ! 

A  transitory  breath, 

0  thought  at  random  cast ! 

It  raised  a  brother  from  the  dost, 

Ye  were  but  little  at  the  first, 

It  saved  a  soul  from  death. 

But  mighty  at  the  last ! 

BE  A  UTIFUL  SNO  W. 


JAMES   W.   WATSON. 


THE  snow,  the  beautiful  snow. 
Filling  the  sky  and  the  earth  below ! 
Over  the  house-tops,  over  the  street, 
£ltt     Over  the  heads  of  the  people  you 
\  meet, 

I  Dancing, 

T  Flirting, 

Skimming  along. 
Beautiful  snow!  it  can  do  nothing  wrong. 
Flying  to  kiss  a  fair  lady's  check  ; 
Clinging  to  lips  in  a  frolicsome  freak. 
Beautiful  snow,  from  the  hoavens  above. 
Pure  as  an  angel  and  fickle  as  love ! 

O  the  snow,  the  beautiful  snow  ! 
How  the  flakes  gather  and  laugh  aA  they  go ! 
Whirring  about  in  its  maddening  fun, 
It  plays  in  its  glee  with  every  one. 
Chasing, 

Laughing, 

Hurrying  by. 
It  lights  up  the  face  and  it  sparkles  the  eye  ; 
And  even  the  dogs,  with  a  bark  and  a  bound. 
Snap  at  the  crystals  that  oddy  around. 
The  town  is  alive,  and  its  heart  in  a  glow 
To  welcome  the  coming  of  beautiful  snow. 

How  the  wild  crowd  goes  swaying  along, 
Hailing  each  other  with  humor  and  song! 
How  the  gay  sledges  like  meteors  flash  by, — 
Bright  for  a  moment,  then  lost  to  the  eye. 
Ringing. 

Swinging. 

Dashing  they  go 
Over  the  crest  of  the  beautiful  snow: 
Snow  so  pure  when  it  falls  from  the  sky. 
To  be  trampled  in  mud  by  the  crowd  rushing 
by; 


To  be  trampled  and  tracked  by  the  thou- 
sands of  feet 

Till  it  blends  with  the  horrible  filth  in  the 
street. 

Once  I  was  pure  as  the  snow, — but  I  fell: 
Fell,  like  the  snowflakes,  from  heaven — ^to 

hell; 
Fell,  to  be  tramped  as  the  filth  of  the  street: 
Fell,  to  be  scofied,  to  be  spit  on,  and  beat. 
Pleading, 
Cursing, 

Dreading  to  die. 
Selling  my  soul  to  whoever  would  buy, 
Dealing  in  shame  for  a  morsel  of  bread. 
Hating  the  living  and  fearing  the  dead. 
Merciful  God !  have  I  fallen  so  low  ? 
And  yet  I  was  once  like  this  beautiful  snow  I 

Once  I  was  fair  as  the  beautiful  snow. 
With  an  eye  like  its  crystals,  a  heart  like  its 

glow ; 
Once  I  was  loved  for  my  innocent  grace, — 
Flattered  and  sought  for  the  charm  of  my 

face. 
Father, 

Mother, 

Sisters  all, 
God,  and  myself  I  have  lost  by  my  fall. 
The  veriest  wretch  that  goes  shivering  by 
Will  take  a  wide  sweep,  lest  I  wander  too 

nigh : 
For  of  all  that  is  on  or  about  me,  I  know 
There  is  nothing  that's  pure  but  the  beautiful 

snow. 

How  strange  it  should  be  that  this  beautiful 
snow 
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Should  fall  on  a  sinner  with  nowhere  to  go ! 
How  strange  it  woold  be,  when  the  night 

comes  again, 
If  the  snow  and  the  ice  stmck  my  desperate 
brain! 
Fainting, 
Freezing, 

Dying  alone, 


Too  wicked  for  prayer,   too  weak  for  my 

moan 
To  be  heard  in  the  crash  of  the  crasy  town. 
Qone  mad  in  its  j5y  at  the  snow's  coming 

down; 
To  lie  and  to  die  in  my  terrible  woe. 
With  a  bed  and  a  shroud  of  the  beautifoi 

snow! 


THE  BIRTHDAY  OF   WASHINGTON, 


RUFUS   CHOATE. 


■BeEE  birthday  of  the  "  Father  of  his  Country !"  May  it  ever  be 
MM.  freshly  remembered  by  American  hearts !  May  it  ever  re-awaken 
in  them  a  filial  veneration  for  his  memory;  ever  re-kindle  the  fires 
of  patriotic  regard  for  the  country  which  he  loved  so  well,  to  which 
he  gave  his  youthful  vigor  and  his  youthful  energy,  during  the 
perilous  period  of  the  early  Indian  warfare ;  to  which  he  devoted 
his  life  in  the  maturity  of  his  powers,  in  the  field ;  to  which  again  he 
ofiered  the  counsels  of  his  wisdom  and  his  experience,  as  president  of  the 
convention  that  framed  our  Constitution ;  which  he  guided  and  directed 
while  in  the  chair  of  state,  and  for  which  the  last  prayer  of  his  earthly 
supplication  was  offered  up,  when  it  came  the  moment  for  him  so  well,  and 
80  grandly,  and  so  calmly,  to  die.  He  was  the  first  man  of  the  time  in 
which  he  grew.  His  memory  is  first  and  most  sacred  in  our  love,  and 
ever  hereafter,  till  the  last  drop  of  blood  shall  freeze  in  the  last  American 
heart,  his  name  shall  be  a  spell  of  power  and  of  might. 

Yes,  gentlemen,  there  is  one  personal,  one  vast  felicity,  which  no  man 
can  share  with  him.  It  was  the  daily  beauty,  and  towering  and  matchless 
glory  of  his  life  which  enabled  him  to  create  his  country,  and  at  the  same 
time,  secure  an  undying  love  and  regard  from  the  whole  American  people. 
"  The  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  !"  Yes,  first !  He  has  our  first 
and  most  fervent  love.  Undoubtedly  there  were  brave  and  wise  and  good 
men,  before  his  day,  in  every  colony.  But  the  American  nation,  as  a  nation. 
I  do  not  reckon  to  have  begun  before  1774.  And  the  first  love  of  that 
Young  America  was  Washington.  The  first  word  she  lisped  was  his  name. 
Her  earliest  breath  spoke  it.  It  still  is  her  proud  ejaculation ;  and  it  will 
be  the  last  gasp  of  her  expiring  life  I  Yes ;  others  of  our  great  men  have 
been  appreciated — many  admired  by  all ; — ^but  him  we  love ;  him  we  aD 
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love.  About  and  around  him  we  call  up  no  dissentient  and  discordant 
and  dissatisfied  elements — no  sectional  prejudice  nor  bias— no  party,  no 
creed,  no  dogma  of  politics.  None  of  these  shall  assail  him.  Tea ;  when 
the  storm  of  battle  blows  darkest  and  rages  highest,  the  memory  of  Wash- 
ington shall  nerve  every  American  arm,  and  cheer  every  American  heart. 
It  shall  relume  that  Promethean  fire,  that  sublime  flame  of  patriotism,  that 
devoted  love  of  country  which  his  words  iiave  commended,  which  his 
example  has  consecrated : 

"  Where  may  the  wearied  eye  repose, 

When  gazing  on  the  great ; 
Where  neither  guilty  glory  glows 

Nor  despicable  state  ? 
Yes — one — the  first,  the  last,  the  best. 
The  Cincinnatus  of  tlie  West, 

Whom  envy  dared  not  hate, 
Bequeathed  the  name  of  Washington, 
To  make  man  blush  there  was  but  one." 


A  TAILOR'S  POEM  ON  EVENING. 


OLIVER   WENDELL   HOLMES. 


AY    hath    put    on    his  jacket,    and 
around 
^   His  burning  bosom  buttoned  it  with 
^"i  stars. 

Here  will  I  lay  mo  on  the  velvet  grass, 
That  is  like  padding  to  earth's  meagre 
ribs. 
And  hold  communion  with  the  things  about 

mc. 
Ah  mo !  how  lovely  is  the  golden  braid 
That  binds  the  skirt  of  night's  descending 

robe! 
The  thin  leaves,  quivering  on  their  silken 

threads, 
Do  make  a  music  like  to  rustling  satin, 
As  the  light  breezes  smooth  their  downy  nap. 

Ha  I  what  is  this  that  rises  to  mv  touch. 
So  like  a  cushion  ?  Can  it  be  a  cabbage  ? 
It  is,  it  is  that  deeply  injured  flower. 
Which  boys  do  flout  us  with  ; — but  yet  I  love 
thee. 


Thou  giant  rose,  wrapped  in  a  green  snrtoui 
Doubtless  in  Eden  thou  didst  blush  as  bright 
As  these,  thy  puny  brethren ;  and  thy  breath 
Sweetened  the  fragrance  of  her  spicy  air ; 
But  now  thou  seemest  like  a  bankrupt  beau, 
Stripped  of  his  gaudy  hues  and  essences, 
And  growing  portly  in  his  sober  garments. 

Is  that  a  swan  that  rides  upon  the  water? 

0  no,  it  is  that  other  gentle  bird, 
Which  is  the  patron  of  our  noble  calling. 

1  well  remember,  in  my  early  years. 
When  these  young  hands  first  closed  upon  a 

goose ; 
I  have  a  scar  upon  my  thimble  finger, 
Which  chronicles  the  hour  of  young  ambition. 
My  father  was  a  tailor,  and  his  father. 
And  my  sire's  grandsire,  all  of  them  werci 

tailors  ; 
They  had  an  ancient  goose, — it  was  an  heir- 
loom 
From  some  remoter  tailor  of  our  race. 
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It  happened  I  did  see  it  on  a  time 

When  none  was  near,  and  I  did  deal  with  it, 

And  it  did  burn  me, — 0,  most  fearfollj  1 

It  is  a  joy  to  straighten  oat  one's  iimhs. 
And  leap  elastic  from  the  level  counter, 
Leaving  the  petty  grievances  of  earth, 
The  breaking  thread,  the  din  of  clashing 

shears, 
And  all  the  needles  that  do  wound  the  spirit. 
For  such  a  pensive  hour  of  soothing  silence. 
Kind  Nature,  shuffling  in  her  loose  undress, 


Lays  bare  her  shady  bosonn , — I  can  feel 
With  all  around  me ; — I  can  hail  the  flowen 
That  spring  earth's  mantle, — and  yon  quiet 

bird. 
That  rides  the  stream,  is  to  me  as  a  brother 
The  vulgar  know  not  all  the  hidden  pockets, 
Where  Nature  stows  away  her  loveliness. 
But  this  unnatural  posture  of  the  legs 
Cramps  my  extended  calves,  and  I  must  go 
Where  I  can    coil  them  in  their  wonted 

fashion. 


THE  PELICAN. 


JAMES   MONTGOMERY. 


early  dawn  I  marked  them  in  the  ) 

Bky,  I 

Catching  the  morning  colors  on  their 

plumes ; 
Not  in  voluptuous  pastime  reveling 

there, 
Among  the  rosy  clouds,  while  orient 
heaven 
Flamed  like  the  opening  gates  of  Paradise, 
Whence  issued  forth  the  angel  of  the  sun. 
And  gladdened  nature  with  returning  day : 
^Eager  for  food,  their  searching  eyes  they 

fixed 
On  ocean's  unrolled  volume,  from  a  height 
That  brought  immensity  within  their  scope ; 
Yet  with  such  power  of  vision  looked  they 

down,  I 

As  though  they  watched  the  shell -fish  slowly 

gliding 
O'er  sunken  rocks,  or  climbing  trees  of  coral. 
On  indefatigable  wing  upheld. 
Breath,  pulse,  existence,  seemed  suspended 

in  them : 
They  were  as  pictures  painted  on  the  sky ; 
Till  suddenly,  aslant,  away  they  shot. 
Like  meteors  changed  from  stars  to  gleams  of 

lightning. 
And  struck  upon  the  deep,  where,  in  wild 

play. 
Their  quarry  floundered,  unsuspecting  harm ; 


With  terrible  voracity,  they  plunged 
Their  heads  among  the  affrighted  shoals,  and 

beat 
A  tempest  on  the  surges  with  their  wings, 
Till  flashing  clouds  of  foam  and  spray  con- 
cealed them. 
Nimbly  they  seized  and  secreted  their  prey. 
Alive  and  wriggling  in  the  elastic  net ; 
Which  Nature  liung  beneath  their  grasping 

beaks. 
Till,   swollen   with   captures,  the  unwieldy 

burden 
Clogged  their  slow  flight,  as  heavily  to  land 
These  mighty  hunters  of  the  deep  returned. 
There  on  the  cragged  cliffiB  they  perched  at 

case. 
Gorging  their  helpless  victims  one  by  one ; 
Then,  full  and  weary,  side  by  side  they  slept, 
Till  evening  roused  them  to  the  chase  again. 

Love  found  that  lonely  couple  on  their  isle, 
And  soon  surrounded  them  with  blithe  com- 
panions. 
The   noble  birds,   with    skill    spontaneous 

framed 
A  nest  of  reeds  among  the  giant-grass. 
That  waved  in  lights  and  shadows  o'er  the 

soil. 
There,   in  sweet  thraldom,  yet  nnweening 
why. 


THE  PELICAK. 


^a  paUsDt  dam,  who  ne'er  till  now  fa>d 

known 
Fftrental  instinct,  broixled  o  cr  her  cgga. 
Long  ers  ehe  fbuiid  the  carioua  secret  ont. 
Thai  life  wiu  batching  in  their  brittle  Bliellj. 
Tben,  from  »  wild  rapacious  bird  of  prny. 
Tamed  by  the  kindly  process.  Hlie  became 
that  gentlest  of  all  living  thiags, — a  mother; 
GeDtlest   while   yearning    o'er    her    naked 

young  ; 
Fiercest   when  stirred  by  anger  to  defen<l  I 


While  the  plump  Destlii^  throbbed  againit 

bis  heart. 
The  tenderneBB  that  makes  the  vnltare  mild-. 
Yea,  half  nnwillingly  his  port  resigned. 
When,  home-sick  with  the  absence  of  ao 

She  hurried  back,  and  drove  him  from  her 

With  pecking  bill  and  cry  of  fond  distrcM, 
Answered  by  him  with  mnrmnre  of  delight, 
Whose  guthiraU  harsh,  to  her  were  lovt'i 


Hi>r  mate  himself  the  Boftynin^;  [lOwer  con- 

KiirRot  his  aloth,  rr'strainpil  his  appetite, 
And  ranged  the  sky  and  fi^hfl  tho  stream 

Or,  when  o'erwearied  Natnro  forcoil  her  off 
To  ahaks  her  torpid  feathers  in  the  brepze, 
And  bathe  hsr  bosom  in  the  coolini;  flood. 
He  took  her  pUco,  and  fult  through  every 


TliPn.settlingdown.like  foaranpon  thcwav^ 
White,  flickering,  effurvetcont,  soon  anhsidins^ 
Hor  niffled  pinions  smoothly  she  composed^ 
And,  wiiile  beni>ath  the  comfort  of  her  wings, 
i  1  er  crowded  prngeny  quite  filled  the  nest, 
Thd  liiiU'yoQ  sleejis  not  sounder,  when  th« 

Is  breathless,  and  Chpsea  without  a  curl, 
— Nor  dreams  the  halcyon  of  serener  d&yi. 
Or  ni(^t)i  more  bi^autiful  with  silent  atan. 
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Than,  in  that  honr,  the  mother  pelican, 
When  the  warm  tomalts  of  affection  sunk 
Into  calm  sleep,  and  dreams  of  what  they 

were, 
Dreams  more  delicions  than  reality. 
— He  sentinel  beside  her  stood,  and  watched 
With  jealous  eye  the  raven  in  the  clouds. 
And  the  rank  sea-mews  wheeling  round  the 

clifb. 
Woe  to  the  reptile  then  that  ventured  nigh ! 


The  snap  of  his  tremendous  bill  was  like 
Death's  scythe,  down-cutting  everything  it 

struck. 
The  heedless  lizard,  in  his  gambols,  peeped 
Upon  the  guarded  nest,  from  oat  the  flowns. 
But  paid  the  instant  forfeit  of  his  life ; 
Nor  could  the  serpent's  subtlety  elude 
Capture,  when  gliding  by,  nor  in  defisnoe 
Might  his  malignant  tuxg/i  and  venom  save 

him. 


A  TIME  OF  UNEXAMPLED  PROSPERITY. 


WASHINGTON   IRVING. 


the  course  of  a  voyage  from  England,  I  once  fell  in  with  a  convoy  of 
merchant  ships,  bound  for  the  West  Indies.  The  weather  was 
uncommonly  bland;  and  the  ships  vied  with  each  other  in  spreading 
sail  to  catch  a  light,  £Etvorable  breeze,  until  their  hulls  were  almost 
hidden  beneath  a  cloud  of  canvass.  The  breeze  went  down  with  the 
sun,  and  his  last  yellow  rays  shone  upon  a  thousand  sails,  idly  flap- 
ping against  the  masts. 

I  exulted  in  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  and  augured  a  prosperous  voyage; 
but  the  veteran  master  of  the  ship  shook  his  head,  and  pronounced  this 
halcyon  calm  a  "weather-breeder."  And  so  it  proved.  A  storm  burst 
forth  in  the  night;  the  sea  roared  and  raged;  and  when  the  day  broke,  I 
beheld  the  gallant  convoy  scattered  in  every  direction ;  some  dismasted, 
others  scudding  under  bare  poles,  and  many  firing  signals  of  distress. 

I  have  since  been  occasionally  reminded  of  this  scene  by  those  calm, 
sunny  seasons  in  the  commercial  world,  which  are  known  by  the  name  of 
"times  of  unexampled  prosperity."  They  are  the  sure  weather-breeders  of 
traffic.  Every  now  and  then  the  world  is  visited  by  one  of  these  delusive 
seasons,  when  the  "oredit  system,"  as  it  is  called,  expands  to  full  luxu- 
riance: everybody  trusts  everybody;  a  bad  debt  is  a  thing  unheard  of;  the 
broad  way  to  certain  and  sudden  woaltli  lies  plain  and  open ;  and  men  are 
tempted  to  dash  forward  boldly,  from  the  facility  of  borrowing. 

Promissory  notes,  interchanged  between  scheming  individuals,  are 
liberally  discounted  at  the  banks,  which  become  so  many  mints  to  coin 
words  into  cash;  and  as  the  supply  of  words  is  inexhaustible,  it  may 
readily  be  supposed  what  a  vast  amount  of  promissory  capital  is  soon  in 
circulation.     Everyone    now   talks  in  thousands;   nothing  is  heard  but 
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gigantic  operations  in  trade;  great  purchases  and  sales  of  real  property,  and 
immense  sums  made  at  every  transfer.  All,  to  be  sure,  as  yet  exists  in 
promise;  but  the  believer  in  promises  calculates  the  aggregate  as  solid 
capital,  and  fiEdls  back  in  amazement  at  the  amount  of  public  wealth,  the 
''unexampled  state  of  public  prosperity!" 

Now  is  the  time  for  speculative  and  dreaming  or  designing  men.  They 
relate  their  dreams  and  projects  to  the  ignorant  and  credulous,  dazzle  them 
with  golden  visions,  and  set  them  maddening  after  shadows.  The  example 
of  one  stimulates  another ;  speculation  rises  on  speculation ;  bubble  rises 
on  bubble ;  everyone  helps  with  his  breath  to  swell  the  windy  superstruc- 
ture, and  admires  and  wonders  at  the  magnitude  of  the  inflation  he  has 
contributed  to  produce. 

Speculation  is  the  romance  of  trade,  and  casts  contempt  upon  all  its 
sober  realities.  It  renders  the  stock-jobber  a  magician,  and  the  exchange 
a  region  of  enchantment.  It  elevates  the  merchant  into  a  kind  of  knight- 
errant,  or  rather  a  commercial  Quixote.  The  slow  but  sure  gains  of  snug 
percentage  become  despicable  in  his  eyes:  no  "operation"  is  thought 
worthy  of  attention  that  does  not  double  or  treble  the  investment.  No 
business  is  worth  following  that  does  not  promise  an  immense  fortune.  As 
he  sits  musing  over  his  ledger,  with  pen  behind  his  ear,  he  is  like  La 
Mancha's  hero,  in  his  study,  dreaming  over  his  books  of  chivalry.  His 
dusty  counting-house  fades  before  his  eyes,  or  changes  into  a  Spanish  mine; 
he  gropes  after  diamonds,  or  dives  after  pearls.  The  subterranean  garden 
of  Aladdin  i&  nothing  to  the  realms  of  wealth  that  break  upon  his  imagina- 
tion. 

Could  this  delusion  always  last,  the  life  of  a  merchant  would  indeed 
be  a  golden  dream;  but  it  is  as  short  as  it  is  brilliant.  Let  but  a  doubt 
enter,  and  the  "season  of  unexampled  prosperity"  is  at  an  end.  The 
coinage  of  words  is  suddenly  curtailed;  the  promissory  capital  begins  to 
vanish  into  smoke;  a  panic  succeeds,  and  the  whole  superstructure,  built 
upon  credit,  and  reared  by  speculation,  crumbles  to  the  ground,  leaving 
scarce  a  wreck  behind. 

"  It  is  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of."  When  a  man  of  business, 
therefore,  hears  on  every  side  rumors  of  fortunes  suddenly  acquired;  when 
he  finds  banks  liberal,  and  brokers  busy;  when  he  sees  adventurers  flush  of 
paper  capital,  and  full  of  scheme  and  enterprise ;  when  he  perceives  a 
greater  disposition  to  buy  than  to  sell;  when  trade  overflows  its  accustomed 
channels,  and  deluges  the  country;  when  he  hears  of  new  regions  of  com- 
mercial adventure ;  of  distant  marts  and  distant  mines  swallowing  merchan- 
dise, and  disgorging  gold;  when  he  finds  joint  stock  companies  of  all  kinda 
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forming;  railroads,  canals,  and  locomotive-engines  springing  up  on  evezy 
side;  when  idlers  suddenly  become  men  of  business,  and  dash  into  the  game 
of  commerce  as  the  gambler  would  into  the  hazards  of  the  fieuro-table;  when 
he  beholds  the  streets  glittering  with  new  equipages,  palaces  conjored  np 
by  the  magic  of  speculation ;  tradesmen  flushed  with  sudden  suooeaSy  and 
vying  with  each  other  in  ostentatious  expense;  in  a  word,  when  he  hears 
the  whole  community  joining  in  the  theme  of  "  unexampled  prosperity/'  let 
him  look  upon  the  whole  as  a  ''weather-breeder,"  and  prepare  for  the 
impending  storm. 


THE  PATIENT  STORK. 


LORD  THURLOW. 


MELANOnOLT  bird,  the  long,  long 
day 
Thou  Blandest  by  the  margin  of 

the  pool, 
And,   tanght    by  Qod,   dost    thy 
whole  being  school, 
To  patience,  which  all  evil  can  allay. 
God  has  appointed  thee  the  fish  thy 
prey. 
And  given  thyself  a  lesson  to  the  fool. 


Unthrifty,  to  submit  to  moral  rule, 
And  his  unthinking  course  by  thee  to  weigh, 

There  need  not  schools  nor  the  profesBor'f 
chair. 
Though  these  be  good,  true  wiMiom  to  impart: 

He  who  has  not  enough  for  theee  to  spar^ 
Of  time  or  gold,  may  yet  amend  his  hearty 

And  teach  his  soul  by  brooks  and  riven 
fair, — 
Nature  is  always  wise  m  every  part. 


WHEN. 


SUSAN    COOLTDGE. 


J)  ray 


P  I  were  told  that  I  must  die  to-morrow,  ,  But  rise  and  move  and  love  and  emUe  and 

That  the  next  sun 
Which  sinks  should  bear  mo  past  all 
f  j-^  fear  and  sorrow 

t  For  any  one. 

J       All  the  fight  fought,  all  the  short  jour-      -^"'^.  b'ing  '^o^n  at  night  for  a  last  sleeping. 


For  one  more  day. 


i 


nuy  tlirough, 

What  should  I  do  ? 


T  do  not  think  that  I  should  shrink  or  falter. 

But  just  go  on, 
Doing  my  work,  nor  change  nor  Heck  to  alter 

Aught  that  is  gone ; 


Say  in  that  ear 
WTiich  hearkens  ever :  "  Lord,  within  Thy 
keeping 

How  should  I  fear  ? 
And  when  to-morrow  brings  Thee  neam 
still 

Do  Thou  Thy  will." 


♦ 


THERE  IS  NO  DEATH. 
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1  might  not  sleep  for  awe;  bat  peaceful, 

tender, 

My  Bool  would  lie 

All  the  night  long ;  and  when  the  morning 

splendor 

Flushed  o*er  the  sky, 
I  think  that  I  could  smile— could  calmly  say, 

••  It  is  His  day." 

fiut  if  a  wondrous  hand  from  the  blue  yonder 

Held  out  a  scroll. 
On  which  my  life  was  writ,  and  I  with  wonder 

Beheld  unroll 
To  a  long  century's  end  its  mystic  clue, 

What  should  I  do  ? 

What  could  I  do,  oh!    blessed  Quide  and 
Master, 

Other  than  this ; 
Still  to  go  on  as  now,  not  slower,  faster, 

Nor  fear  to  miss 
The  road,  although  so  very  long  it  be, 

While  led  by  Thee? 


Step  after  step,  ((Deling  Thee  dose  beside  me, 

Although  unseen. 
Through  thorns,  through  flowers,  whether  the 
tempest  hide  Thee 

Or  heavens  serene, 
Assured  Thy  faithfulness  cannot  betray, 

Thy  love  decay. 

I  may  not  know;   my  Qod,  no  hand  re- 
vealeth 

Thy  counsels  wise ; 
Along  the  path  a  deepening  shadow  stealeth. 

No  voice  replies 
To  all  my  questioning  thought^  the  time  to 
tell. 

And  it  is  welL 

Let  me  keep  on,  abiding  and  unfearing 

Thy  will  always. 
Through  a  long  century's  ripening  fruition 

Or  a  short  day's. 
Thou  canst  not  come  too  soon;  and  I  cao 
wait 

If  Thou  come  late. 


THERE  IS  NO  DEATH. 


LORD   LYTTON. 


HERE  is  no  death  I  The  stars  go  down 
To  rise  upon  some  fairer  shore : 
Jj^^   And  bright  in   Heaven's   jewelled 

crown 


\ 


They  shine  forevermore. 


There  is  no  death  !     The  dust  we  tread 
Shall  change  beneath  the  summer  showers 

To  golden  grain  or  mellowed  fruit, 
Or  rainbow-tinted  flowers. 

The  granite  rocks  disorganize, 

And  feed  the  hungry  moss  they  bear; 

The  forest  leaves  drink  daily  life. 
From  out  the  viewless  air. 

There  is  no  death !     The  leaves  may  fall, 
And  flowers  may  fade  and  pass  away ; 


They  only  wait  through  wintry  hours. 
The  coming  of  the  May. 

There  is  no  death !    An  angel  form 
Walks  o'er  the  earth  with  silent  tread : 

He  bears  our  best  loved  things  away ; 
And  then  we  call  them  "dead." 

He  leaves  our  hearts  all  desolate. 
He  plucks  our  fairest,  sweetest  flowers : 

Transplanted  into  bliss,  they  now 
Adorn  immortal  bowers. 

The  bird-like  voice,  whose  joyous  tones. 
Made  glad  these  scenes  of  sin  and  strife 

Sings  now  an  everlasting  song, 
Around  the  tree  of  life. 


PAYISG  HER  WAY 


Where'er  he  sees  a  imile  too  bright, 

Or  heart  loo  pare  for  Uiat  and  vie 
He  bears  it  to  that  worlil  of  light. 
To  dwell  in  Paradia*. 

Bom  unto  that  undying  life, 
Tbof  leave  ui  but  to  come  again ; 


Widi  joy  we  welcome  them  (he  sain 
Except  their  sin  and  pain. 

And  ever  near  na.  though  nnaeeb. 

The  dear  immortal  spirita  trwt^.: 
For  all  tlio  bonndleFi  a 

Is  life — tiiere  are  no  di 


FA  YING  HER  WA  Y. 


Sat    has   Diy  darling   been    doing  i 
lo-day.  I 

To  pay  for  her  washmg  and  mend-  | 
ing?  I 

How  can  ahe  manage  to  keep  out  of  | 
debt 
'or  ao  mncb  caressing  and  tend- 
ing 7 

Hov  ^au  I  wait  till  the  years  shall  have  Sown 
And  the  handa   have  grown   larger  and 


ill  be  alile  the  interest  to  pa7. 
e  dtbt  rune  man}'  years  longerT 


Defl!  liille  feel  ]     How  they  fly  to  my  side 

White  anna  my  neck  are  caressing; 
Swoeteatof  kisses  are  laid  on  tny  cheek; 

Fair  bead  my  shoulder  is  preaeiDg. 
Nothing  at  nil  from  my  darling  is  due — 

From  evil  may  angeU  defend  her — 
The  debt  is  discharged  as  fast  aa  'tia  had^ 

For  love  is  a  legal  tender. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  HUMANITY. 


CHARLES  SUMNER. 


[ET  US,  then,  be  of  good  cheer.     From  the  great  law  of  progress  we 

may  derive  at  once  our  duties  and  our  encouragements.     Humanity 

"*^J^  has  ever  advanced,  urged  by  the  instincts  and  necessities  implanted 

f     by  God, — thwarted  sometimes  by  obstacles  which  have  caused  it  for 

1      a  time — a  moment  only,  in  the  immensity  of  ages — to  deviate  from 

its  true  line,  or  to  seem  to  retreat, — but  still  ever  onward. 

Amidst  the  disappointments  which  may  attend  individual  exertions, 
amidst  the  universal  agitations  which  now  surround  us,  let  us  recognize 
this  law,  confident  that  whatever  is  just,  whatever  is  humane,  whatever  is 
good,  whatever  is  true,  according  to  an  immutable  ordinance  of  Provi- 
dence, in  the  golden  light  of  the  future,  must  prevail.  With  this  faith,  let 
us  place  our  hands,  as  those  of  little  children,  in  the  great  hand  of  Grod. 
He  will  ever  guide  and  sustain  us — through  pains  and  perils,  it  may  be — 
in  the  path  of  progress. 

In  the  recognition  of  this  law,  there  are  motives  to  beneficent  activity, 
which  shall  endure  to  the  last  syllable  of  life.  Let  the  young  embrace  it : 
thoy  shall  find  in  it  an  everliviug  spring.  Let  the  old  cherish  it  still : 
they  shall  derive  from  it  fresh  encouragement.  It  shall  give  to  all,  both 
old  and  young,  a  new  appreciation  of  their  existence,  a  new  sentiment  of 
their  force,  a  new  revelation  of  their  destiny. 

Be  it,  then,  our  duty  and  our  encouragement  to  live  and  to  labor, 
ever  mindful  of  the  future.  But  let  us  not  forget  the  past.  All  ages 
have  lived  and  labored  for  us.  From  one  has  come  art,  from  another 
jurisprudence,  from  another  the  compass,  from  another  the  printing-press; 
from  all  have  proceeded  priceless  lessons  of  truth  and  virtue.  The  earliest 
and  most  distant  times  are  not  without  a  present  influence  on  our  daily 
hves.  The  mighty  stream  of  progress,  though  fed  by  many  tributary 
waters  and  hidden  springs,  derives  something  of  its  force  from  the  earliest 
currents  which  leap  and  sparkle  in  the  distant  mountain  recesses,  over  pre- 
cipices, among  rapids,  and  beneath  the  shade  of  the  primeval  forest. 

Nor  should  we  be  too  impatient  to  witness  the  fulfilment  of  our  aspi- 
rations. The  daily  increasing  rapidity  of  discovery  and  improvement,  and 
the  daily  multiplying  efforts  of  beneficence,  in  later  years  outstripping  the 
imaginations  of  the  most  sanguine,  furnish  well-grounded  assurance  that 
the  advance  of  man  will  be  with  a  constantly  accelerating  speed.  The 
extending  intercourse  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  among  all  the 
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children  of  the  human  hmilj,  gives  new  promise  of  the  complete  diffdaion 
of  truths  penetrating  the  most  distant  places,  chasing  away  the  <l«.rlrnpfta  of 
night,  and  exposing  the  hideous  forms  of  slavery,  of  war,  of  wrong,  which 
must  be  hated  as  soon  as  they  are  clearly  seen. 

Cultivate,  then,  a  just  moderation.  Learn  to  reconcile  order  with 
change,  stability  with  progress.  This  is  a  wise  conservatism ;  this  is  a 
wise  reform.  Bightly  understanding  these  terms,  who  would  not  be  a 
conservative?  who  would  not  be  a  reformer? — a  conservative  of  all  that 
is  good,  a  reformer  of  all  that  is  evil ;  a  conservative  of  knowledge,  a 
reformer  of  ignorance ;  a  conservative  of  truths  and  principles  whose  seat 
is  the  bosom  of  Grod,  a  reformer  of  laws  and  institutions  which  are  but  the 
wicked  or  imperfect  work  of  man ;  a  conservative  of  that  divine  order 
which  is  found  only  in  movement,  a  reformer  of  those  early  wrongs  and 
abuses  which  spring  from  a  violation  of  the  great  law  of  human  progress. 
Blending  these  two  characters  in  one,  let  us  seek  to  be,  at  the  same  time,. 
Reforming  Conservatives,  and  Conservative  Reformers. 


SIDE  AND  SEEK 


JULIA   OODDARD. 


IDE  and  seek !    Two  children  at  play 
On  a  sunshiny  holiday — 
"  Where  is  the  treasure  hidden.  I 
pray? 
Say — am  I  near  it  or  far  away  ? 
Hot  or  cold  ?"   asks  little  Nell, 
With  her   flaxen   hair  all  tangled  and 
wild, 
And  her  voice  as  clear  as  a  fairy  bell 
That  the  fjedries  ring  at  eventide — 
Scrambling  under  table  and  chair, 
Peeping  into  the  cupboards  wide, 
Till  a  joyous  voice  rings  through  the  air — 
"0  ho !  a  very  good  place  to  hide !" 
And  little  Nell,  creeping  along  the  ground. 
Murmurs    in    triumph,    "I've   found,    I've 
found !" 

Hide  and  seek !     Not  children  now — 
Life's  noontide  sun  hath  kissed  each  brow, 
Nell's  turn  to  hide  the  treasure  to-day  ; 
So  safely  she  thinks  it  hidden  away. 


That  she  fears  her  lover  cannot  find  it 
Say,  shall  she  help  hhn  ?     Her  eyes,  so  shy, 
Half  tell  the  secret,  and  half  deny ; 
And  the  green  leaves  rustle  with  laughter 

sweet, 
And  the    little  birds  twitter,    "  Oh,   fooliih 

lover. 
Has  love  bewitched  and  blinded  thine  eyes — 
So  that  the  truth  thou  canst  not  discover  ?" 
Then  the  sun   gleams  out,  all  golden  and 

bright, 
And  sends  through  the  wood-path  a  clearer 

light : 
See  the  lover  raises  his  eyes  from  the  groand. 
And  reads  in  Nell's  face  that  the  treasure 

is  found. 


What  are  the  angels  seeking  for 
Through  the  world  in  the  darksome  night  t 
A  treasure  that  earth  has  stolen  away. 
And  hidden  'midst  flowers  for  many  a  day^ 


THE  LION'S  RIDE. 
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Hidden  through    sanshine,   through  storm, 

through  blight, 
Till  it  wasted  and  grew  to  a  form  so  slight 
And  worn,  that  scarce  in  the  features  white 
Could  one  trace  likeness  to  gladsome  Nell. 
But  the  angels  knew  her  as  there  she  lay, 
All  quietly  sleeping,  and  bore  her  away, 
Up  to  the  city,  jasper-walled — 
Up  to  the  city  with  golden  street  — 


Up  to  the  city,  like  crystal  clear, 

Where  the  pure  and  the  sinless  meet ; 
And  through  costly  pearl-gates  that  opened 
wide, 

They  bore  the  treasure  earth  tried  to  hide. 
And  weeping  mortals  listened  with  awe 
To  the  silver  echo  that  smote  the  skies. 
As  "  Found  ?"  rang  forth  from  Paradise. 


THE  LION'S  RIDE. 


FERDINAND 
>c(pr>.  — 

HE  lion  IS  the  desert's  king ;  through 
his  domain  so  wide 
T-t^/^  Bight  swiftly  and  right  royally  this 
^l  night  he  means  to  ride. 

•T  By  the  sedgy  brink,  where  the  wild 

Y  herds  drink,  close  couches  the  grim 

I  chief; 

The  trembling  sycamore  above  whis- 
pers with  every  leaf 

At  evening,  on  the  Table  Mount,  when  ye 

can  see  no  more 
The  changeful  play  of  signals  gay ;  when  the 

gloom  is  speckled  o'er 
With   kraal   fires ;    when   the  Caffre  wends 

home  through  the  lone  karroo  ; 
When  the  boshbok  in  the  thicket  sleeps,  and 

by  the  stream  th<'  gnu  ; 

Then  bend  your  gaz(i  across  the  waste — What 

see  ye  ?  The  giraffe, 
Majestic,  stalks  toward  the  lagoon,  the  turbid 

lymph  to  quaflf ; 
With  outstretched  neck  and   tongue   adust, 

he  kneels  him  down  to  cool 
ilis  hot  thirst  with  a  welcome  draught  from 

the  foul  and  brackish  jiool. 

A  rustling  sound — a    roar — a    bound — the 

lion  sits  astride 
Upon   his  giant  courser's   back.     Did  ever 

king  so  ride  ? 
Had    ever   a   steed  so    rare,  caparisons   of 

state 
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To  match   the  dappled  skin  whereon   that 
rider  sits  elate  ? 

In   the  muscles  of  the  neck   his   t<i6th   are 

plunged  with  ravenous  greed  ; 
His  tawny  mane  is  tossing  round  the  withers 

of  the  steed. 
Up  leaping  with  a  hollow  yell  of  anguish 
and  surprise, 
'  Away,   away,  in   wild   dismay,  the  camel 
I  leopard  iiies. 

{  His  feet  have   wings;  see  how  he  springs 

acro.s8  the  moonlit  plain ! 
As  from  their  sockets  they  would  burst.  Iiii 

glaring  eyeballs  strain ; 
In  thick  black  streams  of  purling  blood,  full 

fast  his  life  is  fleeting ; 
The  stillness  of  the  desert  hears  his  heart's 

tumultuous  beating.  • 

Like  the  cloud  that,  through  the  wilderness^ 
the  path  of  Israel  traced — 
i  Like  an  airy  phantom,  dull  and  wan,  a  spirit 

of  the  waste — 
I  From  the  sandy  sea  uprising,  as  the  water- 
spout from  the  ocean, 
A  whirling  cloud  of  dust  keeps  pace  with  thft 
courser's  fiery  motion. 

;  Croakipg  companion  of  their  flight,  the  vul- 
ture whirs  on  high ; 
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Below  the  terror  of  the  fold,  the  panther 

fierce  and  sly, 
And  hyenas  foul,  round  graves  that  prowl, 

join  in  the  horrid  race ; 
By  the  foot-prints  wet  with  gore  and  sweat, 

their  monarch's  course  they  trace. 

lliey  see  him  on  his  living  throne,  and  quake 

with  fear,  the  while 
With  claws  of  steel  he  tears  piecemeal  his 

eoshion's  painted  pile. 
On !  on  !  no  pause,  no  rest,  giraffe,  while  life 

and  strength  remain  1 


The  steed  by  such  a  rider  backed,  may  madly 
plunge  in  vain. 

Reeling  upon  the  desert's  verge,  he  falls,  and 

breathes  his  last ; 
The  courser,  strained  with  dust  and  foam,  is 

the  rider's  fell  repast 
O'er  Madagascar,  eastward  fu,  a  faint  flu.  h 

is  descried^: 
Thus  nightly,  o'er  his  broad   domain,    tha 

king  of  beasts  doth  ride. 


DIJSS  IBJE. 


THOMAS  OF  CELANO,   A.   D.,    1208. 


Translated  by  Dr.  Abraham  Coles. 


Y  of  wrath !  that  day  of  burning, 
Seer  and  sibyl  speak  concerning. 
All  the  world  to  ashes  turning ! 

Oh,  what  fear  shall  it  engender. 
When  the  Judge  shall  come  in  splen- 
dor, 
Strict  to  mark  and  just  to  render ! 


Trumpet,  scattering  sounds  of  wonder, 
Rending  sepulchres  asunder, 
Shall  resistless  summons  thunder. 

Vll  aghast  then  Death  shall  shiver, 
And  great  Nature's  frame  shall  quiver, 
When  the  graves  their  dead  deliver. 

Book,  where  actions  are  recorded, 

All  the  ages  have  afforded. 

Shall  be  brought  and  dooms  awarded. 

When  shall  sit  the  Judge  unerring, 
He'll  unfold  all  here  occurring. 
No  just  vengeance  then  deferring. 

What  shall  J  say,  that  time  pending? 
Ask  what  advocate's  befriending, 
When  the  ju«t  man  needs  defending  ? 


Think,  0  Jesus,  for  what  reason 

Thou  didst  bear  earth's  spite  and  treason, 

Nor  me  lose  in  that  dread  season  ! 

Seeking  me  Thy  worn  feet  hasted ; 
On  the  cross  Thy  soul  death  tasted,^ 
Let  such  travail  not  be  wasted ! 

Righteous  Judge  of  retribution ! 
Make  me  gift  of  absolution 
Ere  that  day  of  execution  I 

Culprit-like,  I  plead,  heart-broken, 
On  my  cheek  shame's  crimson  token : 
Let  the  pardoning  word  be  spoken ! 

Thou,  who  Mary  gav'st  remission, 
Heard'st  the  dying  thiefs  petition, 
Cheer'st  with  hope  my  lost  condition. 

Though  my  prayers  be  void  of  merit, 
What  is  needful.  Thou  confer  it, 
Lest  I  endless  fire  inherit ! 

Be  then,  Lord,  my  place  decided 
With  Thy  sheep,  from  goats  divided. 
Kindly  to  Thy  right  hand  guided! 
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When  the  accursed  away  are  driven, 

To  eternal  burnings  given, 

Call  me  with  the  blest  to  heaven  I 

I  beseech  Thee,  prostrate  lying. 
Heart  as  ashes,  contrite,  sighing, 


Care  for  me  when  I  am  dying ! 

Day  of  tears  and  late  repentance ! 
Man  shall  rise  to  hear  his  sentence : 
Him,  the  child  of  guilt  and  error. 
Spare,  Lord,  in  that  hour  of  terror  I 


MANIFEST  DESTINY. 


JOSH   BILLINGS. 


ANIFEST  destiny  iz  the  science  ov  going  tew  bust,  or  enny  other 
place  before  yu  git  thare.  I  may  be  rong  in  this  centiment,  but 
♦  that  iz  the  way  it  strikes  me ;  and  i  am  so  put  together  that  when 
enny  thing  strikes  me  i  immejiately  strike  back.  Manifest 
destiny  mite  perhaps  be  blocked  out  agin  as  the  oondishun  that  man 
and  things  find  themsel&  in  with  a  ring  in  their  nozes  and  sumboddy 
hold  ov  the  ring.  I  may  be  rong  agin,  but  if  i  am,  awl  i  have  got  tew  sa 
iz,  i  don't  kno  it,  and  what  a  man  don't  kno  ain't  no  damage  tew  enny  boddy 
«lse.  The  tru  way  that  manifess  destiny  had  better  be  sot  down  iz,  the 
exact  distance  that  a  frog  kan  jump  down  hill  with  a  striped  snake  after  him ; 
i  don't  kno  but  i  may  be  rong  oust  more,  but  if  the  frog  don't  git  ketched 
the  destiny  iz  jist  what  he  iz  a  looking  for. 

When  a  man  falls  into  the  bottom  ov  a  well  and  makes  up  hiz  minde 
tew  stay  thare,  that  ain't  manifess  destiny  enny  more  than  having  yure 
hair  cut  short  iz ;  but  if  he  almoste  gits  out  and  then  falls  down  in  agin 
16  foot  deeper  and  bralces  off  hiz  neck  twice  in  the  same  plase  and  dies  and 
iz  buried  thare  at  low  water,  that  iz  manifess  destiny  on  the  square. 
Standing  behind  a  cow  in  fly  time  and  gitting  kicked  twice  at  one  time, 
must  feel  a  good  deal  like  manifess  destiny.  Being  about  10  seckunds  tew 
late  tew  git  an  express  train,  and  then  chasing  the  train  with  yure  wife, 
and  an  umbreller  in  yure  hands,  in  a  hot  day,  and  not  getting  az  near  tew 
the  train  az  you  waz  when  started,  looks  a  leetle  like  manifess  destiny 
on  a  rale  rode  trak.  Going  into  a  tempranse  house  and  calling  for  a  little 
old  Bourbon  on  ice,  and  being  told  in  a  mild  way  that  "  the  Bourbon  iz  jist 
out,  but  they  hav  got  sum  gin  that  cost  72  cents  a  gallon  in  Paris," 
sounds  tew  me  like  the  manifess  destiny  ov  moste  tempranse  houses. 

Mi  dear  reader,  don't  beleave  in  manifess  destiny  until  yu  see  it. 
Thare  is  such  a  thing  az  manifess  destiny,  but  when  it  occurs  it  iz  like  the 
number  ov  rings  on  the  rakoon's  tale,  ov  no  great  consequense  onla  for 
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ornament.  Man  wan't  made  for  a  machine,  if  he  waz,  it  was  a  locomotiff 
machine,  and  manifess  destiny  must  git  oph  from  the  trak  when  the  bell 
rings  or  git  knocked  higher  than  the  price  ov  gold.  Manifess  destiny  iz  a 
disseaze,  but  it  iz  eazy  tew  heal ;  i  have  seen  it  in  its  wust  stages  cured  bi 
sawing  a  cord  ov  dri  hickory  wood,  i  thought  i  had  it  onse,  it  broke  out 
in  the  shape  ov  poetry ;  i  sent  a  speciment  ov  the  disseaze  tew  a  magazine, 
the  magazine  man  wrote  me  next  day  az  follers, 

"  Dear  Sur:  Yu  may  be  a  phule,  but  you  are  no  poeck.     Yures,  in 
haste.'' 


BILL  AND  JOR 


0,   W.    HOLMES. 


ME,  dear  old  comrade,  yon  and  I 
Will  steal  an  hour  from  days  gone 

by- 
The  shining  days  when  life  was  new, 
And  all  was  bright  as  morning  dew, 
The  lusty  days  of  long  ago, 
When  you  were  Bill  and  I  was  Joe. 


Tour  name  may  flaunt  a  titled  trail, 
Proud  as  a  cockerel's  rainbow  tail ; 
And  mine  as  brief  appendix  wear 
As  Tarn  O'Shanter's  luckless  mare ; 
To-day,  old  friend,  remember  still 
That  I  am  Joe  and  you  are  Bill. 

YouVe  won  the  great  world's  envied  prize, 

And  grand  you  look  in  people's  eyes, 

With  HON.  and  LL.D.. 

In  big  brave  letters,  fair  to  see — 

Your  fist,  old  fellow  !  oflf  they  go ! — 

How  are  you,  Bill?     How  are  you,  Joe? 

You've  worn  the  judge's  ermine  robe ; 
You've  taught  your  name  to  half  the  globe 
You've  sung  mankind  a  deathless  strain  ; 
You've  made  the  dead  past  live  again  ; 
The  world  may  call  you  what  it  will. 
But  vou  and  I  are  Joe  and  Bill. 

The  chaffing  young  folks  stare  and  say. 
See  those  old  buffers,  bent  and  gray ; 


I 
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They  talk  like  fellows  in  their  teens ! 
Mad,    poor    old    boys !      That's    what  it 

means  " — 
And  shake  their  heads ;  they  little  know 
The  throbbing  hearts  of  Bill  and  Joe — 

How  Bill  forgets  his  hour  of  pride. 
While  Joe  sits  smiling  at  his  Hide ; 
How  Joe,  in  spite  of  time's  disguise. 
Finds  the  old  schoolmate  in  his  eyes — 
Those  calm,  stem  eyes  that  melt  and  fill 
As  Joe  looks  fondly  up  at  Bill. 

Ah,  pensive  scholar !  what  is  fame  ? 
A  fitful  tongue  of  leaping  flame ; 
A  giddy  whirlwind's  fickle  gust. 
That  lifts  a  pinch  of  mortal  dust : 
A  few  swift  years,  and  who  can  show 
Which  dust  was  Bill,  and  which  was  Joe  ? 

The  weary  idol  takes  his  stand, 

Holds  out  his  bruised  and  aching  hand, 

While  gaping  thousands  come  and  go — 

How  vain  it  seems,  this  empty  show ! — 

Till  all  at  once  his  pulses  thrill : 

'Tis  poor  old  Joe's  '*  God  bless  you.  Bill ! " 

And  shall  we  breathe  in  happier  spheres 
The  names  that  pleased  our  mortal  ears, — 
In  some  sweet  lull  of  harp  and  song, 
For  earth-born  spirits  none  too  long, — 
Just  whispering  of  the  world  below. 
Where  this  was  Bill,  and  that  was  Joe? 


MAUD  MULLBE. 


Ho  mfttter ;  while  our  home  is  hera 
No  aoun'liiig  name  is  half  »o  dear ; 
When  (odea  at  length  oar  lingering  daf, 


Who  carsi  what  pompoua  bimbatODM  Uiy  t 
Bead  oa  [he  hearts  that  love  oi  BtUl, 
I  Skjacet  Joe.    Stejacet  BilL 


MAUD  MULLER. 


J.   O.   WHITTIER. 


KAUD  Mnller,  on  a  Bommer'a  day. 
\  Raked  the  meadow  sweet  with  hny, 

'  Beneath  her  torn  hat  gluwcd  the 

wealth 
Of  simple  beauty  and  rustic  health. 

Singing,  nhe  wrought,  and  her  mer- 
ry glee 
The  mock-hird  echoed  from  li 


But,  when  she  glanced  to  the  &r  off  (own. 

White  from  its  hill-alope  looking  down, 

,  The  sweet  song  died,  and  a  va^e  unrest 

And  a  nameleea  longing  filled  her  breast — 

I  A  wieh.  that  she  hardly  dared  Ut  own. 
.  For  something  better  Ihao  she  had  known 

The  Judge  rode  slowly  down  the  lane, 
Smoothing  his  horse's  chettnnt  mans. 
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MAUD  MULLEK 


He  drew  his  bridle  in  the  shade 
Of  the  apple-trees,  to  greet  the  maid, 

And  ask  a  draaght  from   the  spring  that 

flowed 
Through  the  meadow  across  the  road. 

She  stooped  where  the  cool  spring  bubbled  up, 
And  filled  for  him  her  small  tin  cup, 

And  blushed  as  she  gave  it,  looking  down 
On  her  feet  so  bare,  and  her  tattered  gown, 

"  Thanks !"    said    the    Judge,    "  a    sweeter 

draught 
From  a  fairer  hand  was  never  quaffed." 

He  spoke  of  the  grass  and  flowers  and  trees. 
Of  the  singing  birds  and  the  humming  bees  ; 

Then  talked  of  the  haying,  and  wondered 

whether 
The  cloud  in    the  west  would  bring    foul 

weather. 

And  Maud  forgot  her  briar-torn  gown, 
And  her  graceful  ankles  bare  and  brown  ; 

And  listened,  while  a  pleased  surprise 
Looked  from  her  long-lashed  hazel  eyes. 

At  last,  like  one  who  for  delay 
Seeks  a  vain  excuse,  he  rode  away. 

Maud  MuUer  looked  and  sighed  :  "  Ah  me  ! 
That  I  the  Jadge's  bride  might  be  ! 

"  He  would  ^ress  me  up  in  silks  so  fine, 
And  praise  and  toast  me  at  his  wine. 

"  My  father  should  wear  a  broa<lclotli  coat ; 
My  brother  should  sail  a  painted  boat, 

"I'd  dress  my  mother  so  grand  and  gay, 
And  the  baby  should  have  a  new  toy  each 
day. 

"And  I'd  feed  the  hungry   and  clothe  the 

poor. 
And  all  should  bless  me  who  left  our  door." 


"  A  form  more  fair,  a  face  more  sweet, 
Ne'er  hath  it  been  my  lot  to  meet 

"  And  her  modest  answer  and  graoefnl  air 
Show  her  wise  and  good  as  she  is  fair. 

"  Would  she  were  mine,  and  I  to-day, 
Like  her,  a  harvester  of  hay : 

"  No  doubtful  balance  of  rights  and  wrongs. 
Nor  weary  lawyers  with  endless  tongues, 

"  But  low  of  cattle,  and  song  of  birds, 
And  health,  and  quiet,  and  loving  words." 

But  he  thought  of  his  sisters,  proud  and  cold, 
And  his  mother,  vain  of  her  rank  and  gold. 

So,  closing  his  heart,  the  Judge  rode  on. 
And  Maud  was  left  in  the  field  alone. 

But  the  lawyers  smiled  that  afternoon. 
When  he  hummed  in  court  an  old  love-tone* 

And  the  young  girl  mused  beside  the  well, 
Till  the  rain  on  the  unraked  clover  fell. 

He  wedded  a  wife  of  rich^t  dower, 
Who  lived  for  fashion,  as  he  for  power. 

Yet  oft,  in  his  marble  hearth's  bright  glow, 
He  watched  a  picture  come  and  go : 

And  sweet  Maud  Muller's  hazel  eyes 
Looked  out  in  their  innocent  surprise. 

Oft  when  the  wine  in  his  glass  was  red. 
He  longe<l  for  the  wayside  well  instead ; 

And  closed  his  eyes  on  his  garnished  rooms, 
To  dream  of  meadows  and  clover-blooms. 

And  the  proud  man  sighed,  with  a  secret 

pain, 
*'  Ah,  that  I  were  free  again  ! 

"  Froe  as  when  I  rode  that  day. 

Where  the  barefoot  maiden  raked  her  hay.' 

She  wedded  a  man  unlearned  and  poor. 
And  many  children  played  round  her  door. 


The  Judge  looked  back  a  j  he  climbed  the  hill,  j  But  care  and  sorrow,  and  child-birth  pain, 
And  saw  Maud  Muller  standing  still.  ,  Left  their  traces  on  heart  and  brain. 


KATE  KETCUEM. 


And  oft,  when  the  saminer  san  shone  hot 
On  the  new  mown  hay  in  the  meadow  lot, 

And  she  heard  the  little  spring  brook  fall 
Over  the  roadside,  through  the  wall, 

In  the  shade  of  the  apple-tree  again 
She  saw  a  rider  draw  his  rein, 

And  gazing  down  with  timid  grace, 
She  felt  his  pleased  eyes  read  her  face. 

Sometimes  her  narrow  kitchen  walls 
Stretched  away  into  stately  halls ; 

The  weary  wheel  to  a  spinnet  turned, 
The  tallow  candle  an  astral  burned  ; 

And  for  him  who  sat  by  the  chimney  lug. 
Dozing  and  grumbling  o'er  pipe  and  mug, 


A  manly  form  at  her  side  she  saw. 
And  joy  was  duty  and  love  was  law. 

Then  he  took  up  her  burden  of  life  again. 
Saying  only,  "  It  might  have  been." 

Alas  for  maiden,  alas  for  Judge, 

For  rich  repiner  and  household  drudge  I 

Grod  pity  them  both  1  and  pity  us  all, 
Who  vainly  the  dreams  of  youth  recall ; 

For  of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen. 
The  saddest  are  these :  "  It  might  have  bee 

Ah,  well !  for  us  all  some  sweet  hope  lies 
Deeply  buried  from  human  eyes ; 

And,  in  the  hereafter,  angels  may 
Roll  the  stone  from  its  grave  away  I 


KATE  KETCHEM. 


PHCEBE    GARY. 


TE  Ketchem,  on  a  winter's  night, 
Went  to  a  i>arty,  dressed  in  white. 

Her  chignon  in  a  net  of  gold 

Was  about  as  largo  aa  they  ever  Fold. 

Gayly  she  wont  because  her  "  pap  " 
Was  supposed  to  bo  a  rich  old  chap. 

But  when  by  chance  her  glances  fell 

On  a  friend  who  had  latoly  marrie^l  well, 

Her  spirits  sunk,  and  a  vague  unrest 
And  a  nameless  longing  filled  her  breast — 

A  wish  she  wouldn't  have  had  made  known, 
To  have  an  establishment  of  her  own. 

Tom  Fudge  came  slowly  through  the  throng. 
With  chestnut  hair,  worn  pretty  long. 

He  saw  Kate  Ketchem  in  the  crowd, 
And,   knowing  her    slightly,    stopped    and 
bowed. 

Then  asked  her  to  give  him  a  single  flower. 
Saying  he'd  think  it  a  priceless  dower. 


Out  from  those  with  which  she  was  deckf 
She  took  the  poorest  she  could  select, 

And  blushed  as  she  gave  it,  looking  dow 
To  call  attention  to  her  gown. 

"  Thanks,"  said  Fudge,  and  he  thought  1 

dear 
Flowers  must  be  at  this  time  of  year. 

Then  several  charming  remarks  he  made 
Asked  if  she  sang,  or  danced,  or  playcii ; 

And  being  exhausted,  inquired  whether 
She  thought  it  was  going  to  be  plea 
weatlnT. 

And  Kate  displayed  her  jewelry. 
And  dropped  her  lashes  becomingly ; 

And  listened  with  no  attempt  to  disguise 
The  admiration  in  her  eyes. 

At  last,  like  one  who  has  nothing  to  say. 
He  turned  around  and  walked  away. 
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KATE  KETCHEM. 


Kate  Ketchem  smiled,  and  said  "  Yon  bet 
I'll  catch  that  Fudge  and  hia  money  yet. 

"  He*8  rich  enough  to  keep  me  in  clothes, 
And  I  think  I  could  manage  him  if  I  chose. 

*'  He  could  aid  my  father  as  well  as  not, 
And  buy  my  brother  a  splendid  yacht. 

*•  My  mother  for  money  should  never  fret, 
And  all  that  it  cried  for  the  baby  should  get ; 

*'  And  after  that,  with  what  ho  could  spare, 
I'd  make  a  show  at  a  charity  fair." 

Tom  Fudge  looked  back  as  he  crossed  the  sill, 
And  saw  Kate  Ketchem  standing  still. 

"  A  girl  more  suited  to  my  mind 
It  isn't  an  easy  thing  to  find  ; 

"  And  every  thing  that  she  has  to  wear 
Proves  her  as  rich  as  she  is  fair. 

"  Would  she  were  mine,  and  that  I  to-day 
Had  the  old  man's  cash  my  debts  to  pay  ; 

"  No  creditors  with  a  long  account, 

No  tradesmen  waiting  'that  little  amount;' 

"  But  all  my  scores  paid  up  when  due 
By  a  father  as  rich  as  any  Jew !" 

But  he  thought  of  her  brother,  not  worth  a 

straw. 
And  her  mother,  that  would  be  his,  in  law  ; 

So,  undecided,  he  walked  along, 

And  Kate  was  left  alone  in  the  throng. 

But  a  lawyer  smiled,  whom  he  sought  by 

stealth, 
To  ascertain  old  Ketchem's  wealth ; 

And  as  for  Kate,  she  schemed  and  planned 
Till  one  of  the  dancers  claimed  her  hand. 

He  married  her  for  her  father's  cash — 
She  married  him  to  cut  a  dash. 

Bui  as  to  paying  his  debts,  do  you  know 
The  father  couldn't  see  it  so  ; 


And  at  hints  for  help  Kate's  hazel  eyes 
Looked  out  in  their  innocent  surprise 

And  when  Tom  thought  of  the  way  he  had 

wed, 
He  longed  for  a  single  life  instead. 

And  closed  his  eyes  in  a  sulky  mood, 
:  Regretting  the  days  of  his  bachelorhood ; 
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I  And  said  in  a  sort  of  reckless  vein, 
"  I'd  like  to  see  her  catch  me  again, 

"  If  I  were  free  as  on  that  night 

I  saw  Kate  Ketchem  dressed  in  white ! 

She  wedded  him  to  be  rich  and  gay  ; 
But  husband  and  children  didn't  pay. 


He  wasn't  the  prize  she  hoped  to  draw. 
And  wouldn't  live  with  his  mother-in-law. 

And  oft  when  she  had  to  coax  and  pout 
In  order  to  get  him  to  take  her  out, 

She  thought  how  very  attentive  and  bright 
He  seemed  at  the  party  that  winter's  night 

I  Of  his  laugh,  as  soft  as  a  breeze  of  the  south, 

('Twas  now  on  the  other  side  of  his  mouth.) 

! 

[  How  he  praised  her  dress  and  gems  in  his 
!  talk. 

As  he  took  a  careful  account  of  stock. 

Sometimes  she  hated  the  very  walls — 
Hated  her  friends,  her  dinners,  and  calls : 

Till  her  weak  affections,  to  hatred  turned. 
Like  a  dying  tallow  candle  burned. 

And  for  him  who  sat  there,  her  peace  to  mar, 
Smoking  his  everlasting  segar — 

He  wasn't  the  man  she  thought  she  saw, 
And  grief  was  duty,  and  hate  was  law. 

So  slie  took  up  her  burden  with  a  groan, 
Saying  only,  "  I  might  have  known !" 

Alas  for  Kate !  and  alas  for  Fudge ! 
Though  I  do  not  owe  them  any  grudge  * 


THE  INDIAN  TO  THE  SETTLER. 


And  alu  for  any  th»t  find  to  their  ahame 
That  two  cm  play  at  theii  little  game  I 

For  of  all  hard  things  to  b«ar  and  grin. 
The  hardest  ie  knowing  yoa're  taken  in. 


Ah  well  1  ae  a  general  thing  we  fnt 
About  the  one  we  didn't  get ; 


needn't  make  a  fau 
an't  want  didn't  get  oa. 


THE  MERRY  LARK. 

CHARLES   EIiraSLET. 


HE  merry,  merry  lark  was 

ainging, 
'  And  Che  hare  was  out  aod  feeding 

on  the  lea. 
And  the  merry,   nierry  holle  below 
were  ringing, 
Whea  my  child's  laugh  rang  through  ma. 


and  1  Now  the  hare  \n  anared  and  dead  beside  thft 
snow-yard, 
And   the  lark  beeide   the   dreary  winter 


And  my  baby  in  his  cradta  in   (ba  chord 
Waiteth  there  until  the  bells  bring  me. 


THE  INDIAN  TO  THE  SETTLES. 


EDWARD    EVERETT. 


■HINK  of  the  country  for  which  the  Indians  fought  I     Who  can 
■     blame  them  ?     As  Philip  looked  down  from  his  seat  on  Mount 
Hope,  that  glorious  eminence,  that 
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■"  throne  of  royal  state,  which  far 


Outshone  the  wealth  of  Ormos  and  of  Ind, 
Or  where  the  gorgeous  East,  with  richest  hand, 
Showers  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  and  gold," — 

as  he  looked  down,  and  beheld  the  lovely  scene  which  spread  beneath,  at  a 
summer  sunset,  the  distant  hill-tops  glittering  as  with  fire,  the  slanting 
beams  streaming  across  the  waters,  the  broad  plains,  the  island  groups, 
the  majestic  forest, — could  he  be  blamed,  if  his  heart  burned  within  him, 
as  he  beheld  it  all  passing,  by  no  tardy  process  from  beneath  his  control, 
into  the  hands  of  the  stranger  ? 

As  the  river  chieftains — the  lords  of  the  waterfalls  and  the  mountains 
— ranged  this  lovely  valley,  can  it  be  wondered  at  if  they  beheld  with 
bitterness  the  forest  disappearing  beneath  the  settler's  axe — the  fishing- 
place  disturbed  by  his  saw-mills  ?  Can  we  not  fancy  the  feelings  with 
which  some  strong-minded  savage,  the  chief  of  the  Pocomtuck  Indians, 
who  should  have  ascended  the  summit  of  the  Sugar-loaf  Mountain  (rising 
as  it  does  before  us,  at  this  moment,  in  all  its  loveliness  and  grandeur,)— 
in  company  with  a  friendly  settler — contemplating  the  progress  already 
made  by  the  white  man,  and  marking  the  gigantic  strides  with  which  he 
was  advancing  into  the  wilderness,  should  fold  his  arms  and  say,  "  White 
man,  there  is  eternal  war  between  me  and  thee !  I  quit  not  the  land  of 
my  fathers,  but  with  my  life.  In  those  woo^is,  whore  I  bent  my  youthful 
bow,  I  will  still  hunt  the  deer;  over  yonder  waters  I  will  still  glide  unre- 
strained, in  my  bark  canoe.  By  those  dashing  waterfalls  I  will  still  lay 
up  my  winter's  store  of  food ;  on  these  fertile  meadows  I  will  still  plant 
my  com. 

''Stranger,  the  land  is  mine!  I  understand  not  these  paper- 
rights.  I  gave  not  my  consent,  when,  as  thou  say  est,  these  broad  regions 
were  purchased,  for  a  few  baubles,  of  my  fathei*s.  They  could  sell  what 
was  theirs;  they  could  sell  no  more.  How  could  my  father  sell  that  which 
the  Great  Spirit  sent  me  into  the  world  to  live  upon  ?  They  knew  not 
what  they  did. 

"The  stranger  came,  a  timid  suppliant, — few  and  feeble,  and  asked  to 
lie  down  on  the  red  man's  bear-skin,  and  warm  himself  at  the  red  man's 
fire,  and  have  a  little  piece  of  land  to  raise  corn  for  his  women  and  child- 
ren ;  and  now  he  is  become  strong,  and  mighty,  and  bold,  and  spreads  out 
his  parchments  over  the  whole,  and  says,  '  It  is  mine.' 

"  Stranger  I  there  is  not  room  for  us  both.  The  Great  Spirit  has  not 
made  us  to  live  together.  There  is  poison  in  the  white  man's  cup;  the 
white  man's  dog  barks  at  the  red  man's  heels.     If  I  should  leave  the  land 
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of  my  fathers,  wKitkar  shall  I  fly?  Shall  I  go  to  the  south,  and  dwell 
among  the  graves  of  the  Fequots  ?  Shall  I  wander  to  the  weat,  the  fierce 
Mohawk — the  man-eater, — is  my  foe.  Shall  I  fly  to  the  eaet,  the  great 
water  is  before  me.  No,  Btraogerj  here  I  hare  lived,  and  here  will  I  die; 
and  if  here  thou  abideat,  there  is  eternal  war  between  me  and  thee. 


TirrtE  It  AS 


"  Thou  hast  taught  me  thy  arts  of  destruction ;  for  that  alone  I  thank 
thee.  And  now  take  hoed  to  thy  steps ;  the  red  man  ia  thy  foe.  When 
thou  goest  forth  by  day,  my  bullet  shall  whistle  past  thee;  when  thou  liest 
down  by  night,  my  knife  is  at  thy  throat.  The  noonday  sun  shall  not  dis- 
cover thine  enemy,  and  the  darkness  of  midnight  shall  not  protect  thy  rest. 
Thou  shalt  plant  in  terror,  and  I  will  reap  in  blood;  thou  shalt  sow  the 
earth  with  corn,  and  I  will  strew  it  with  ashes ;  thou  shalt  go  forth  with 
the  sickle,  and  I  will  follow  after  with  the  scalping-knife ;  thou  shalt  build^ 
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and  I  will  burn, — ^till  the  white  man  or  the  Indian  perish  fix)m  the  land. 
Go  thy  way  for  this  time  in  safety, — but  remember,  stranger,  there  ii 
eternal  war  between  me  and  thee." 


JOHN  ANDERSON,  MY  JO. 


ROBEET   BURNS. 


OHN  ANDERSON,  my  jo.  John, 

When  we  were  first  acquent 
Your  locks  were  like  the  raven. 

Your  bonnie  brow  was  brent ; 
But  now  your  brow  is  held,  John, 

Your  locks  are  like  the  snaw ; 
But  blessings  on  your  frosty  pow, 

John  Anderson,  my  jo. 


John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John 

We  clamb  the  hill  thegithcr  ; 
And  mony  a  canty  day,  John, 

We've  had  wi'  ane  anither. 
Now  we  maun  totter  down,  John, 

But  hand-in-hand  we'll  go : 
And  sleep  thegither  at  the  foot, 

John  Anderson,  my  jo. 


THE  STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER. 


FRANCIS   SCOTT   KEY. 


[H!  say,  can  you  see,  by  the  dawn's  I 
early  light, 
Whtt  so  proudly  we  hailed  at  tb") 
twilight's  last  gleaming  ? 
Whose  broad  stripes  and  bright  stars 
through  the  perilous  fight. 
O'er  the  rampart,  we  watched  were 
so  gallantly  streaming : 
And  the  rocket's  red  glare,  the  bombs  burst- 
ing in  air, 
Oave  proof  through  the  night  that  our  flag 
wa£  still  there ; 
Oh !  say,  does  that  star-spangled  banner 

yet  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 
the  brave? 

On  the  shore,  dimly  seen  through  the  mists 
of  the  deep, 
Where   the   foe's  haughty   host  in   dread 
silence  reposes, 
What  is  that  which  the  breeze,  o'er  the  tow- 
ering steep. 
As  it  fitfully   blows,   half  conceals,  half 
discloses  ? 


Now  it  catches  the  gleam  of  the  morning's 

first  beam, 
In  full   glory  reflected  now  shines  on  the 
stream ; 
'Tis   the  star-spangled  banner  I   oh,  long 

may  it  wave 
O'er  the  Jand  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 
the  brave ! 

And  where  is  that  band,  who  so  vauntingly 
swore 
That  the  havoc   of  war  and  the  battle's 
confusion 
A  home  and  a  country  should  leave  us  no 
more? 
Their  blood   has   washed    out  their  foul 
footsteps'  pollution. 
No    refuge    could    save    the    hireling    and 

slave, 
From  the  terror  of  death  and  the  gloom  of 
the  grave  ; 
And  the  star-spangled  banner  in  triumph 

shall  wave 
0*er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 
the  brave ! 


THE  AMERICAN  FLAG. 
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Oh!  thus  be  it  ever,  when  freemen  shall 

Then  conquer  we  most,  for  our  canae  it  !• 

stand 

just, 

Between  their  loved  homes  and  the  war's 

And  this  be  our  motto,    "In  Qod  is  ooi 

desolation ; 

trust" 

Blest  with  victory  auJ  peace,  may  the  heav- 

And the  star-spangled  banner  in  triumph 

en-rescued  land 

shall  wave 

Praise  the  power  that  has  made  and  pre- 

0*er the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 

served  us  a  nation. 

the  brave  1 

THE  AMEBIC  AN  FLAG. 


JOSEPH   RODMAN   DRAKE. 


»HEN  Freedom,  from  her  mountain 
height, 
Unfurled  her  standard  to  the  air, 
She  tore  the  azure  robe  of  night. 

And  set  the  stars  of  glory  there  I 
She  mingled  with  its  gorgeous  dyes 
The  milky  baldric  of  the  skies. 
And  striped  its  pure  celestial  white 
With  streakings  of  the  morning  light, 
Then,  from  his  mansion  in  the  sun. 
She  called  her  eagle  bearer  down, 
And  gave  into  his  mighty  hand 
The  symbol  of  her  chosen  land  ! 

Majestic  monarch  of  the  cloud  I 
Who  rear'st  aloft  tliy  regal  form, 

To  hear  the  tempest-trumpings  loud, 

And  see  the  lightning  lances  driven, 
When  strive  the  warriors  of  tho  storm, 

And  rolls  the  thunder-drum  of  heaven, — 

Child  of  the  sun  I  to  thee  'tis  given 
To  guard  the  banner  of  the  free, 

To  hover  in  the  sulphur  smoke, 

To  ward  away  the  battle  stroke. 
And  bid  its  blcndings  shine  afar. 
Like  rainbows  on  the  cloud  of  war. 
The  harbingers  of  victor}- ! 

Flag  of  the  bravo  I  thy  folds  shall  fly, 
The  sign  of  hope  and  triumph  high  ! 
When  speaks  the  Fignal-trumjjet  tone, 
And  the  long  line  comes  ^-loaniing  on, 
Ere  yet  the  life-blood,  warm  and  wet 
Has  dimmed  the  glistening  bayonets 


Each  soldier's  eye  shall  brightly  torn. 
To  where  thy  sky-born  glories  bum, 
And  as  his  springing  steps  advance, 
Catch  war  and  vengeance  from  the  glanc& 
And  when  the  cannon-mouthings  loud 
Ileave  in  wild  wreaths  the  battle  shroud. 
And  gory  sabres  rise  and  fall 
Like  shoots  of  flame  on  midnight's  pall. 
Then  shall  thy  meteor  glances  glow, 

And  cowering  foes  shall  shrink  beneath 
Each  gallant  arm  that  strikes  below 

That  lovely  messenger  of  death. 

Flag  of  the  seas  1  on  ocean  wave 
Thy  stars  shall  glitter  o'er  the  brave ; 
When  death,  careering  on  the  gale, 
Sweeps  darkly  round  the  bellied  sail, 
And  frighted  waves  rush  wildly  back 
Before  the  broadside's  reeling  rack, 
Each  dying  wanderer  of  the  sea 
Shall  look  at  once  to  heaven  and  thee» 
And  smile  to  see  thy  splendors  fly 
In  triumph  o'er  his  closing  eye. 

Flag  of  the  free  heart's  hope  and  home. 

By  angel  hands  to  valor  given, 
Thy  stars  have  lit  the  welkin  dome. 

And  all  thy  hues  were  bom  in  heaven  t 
Forever  float  that  standard  sheet, 

Where  breathes  the  foe  but  falls  befor* 

U3, 

With  Freedom's  soil  beneath  our  feet. 
And    Freedom's   banner  streaming   o'iT 
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THE  DJINNS. 


THE  DJINNS. 


VICTOR  HUQO. 


)WN,  tower, 
Slkore,  daep^ 
Where  lower 
Caowliiteep; 
WeTct  gray 
Where  plej 
Winds  gey— 
AU  edeep. 
Herkeioand, 
Jwt  Aod  ■light, 
Breethee  around 
On  the  night— 
Hi|^  and  higher, 
Ni|^  and  nigher, 
Like  a  fire 
Soaring  bright 
Now  on  it  li  sweeping 
With  rattUng  beat 
Like  dwarf  imp  leaping 
In  gallop  fleet ; 
He  fliee,  he  prancea, 
In  frolic  fitnciee— 
On  waTe  creet  dances 
With  pattering  feet. 
Hark,  the  rising  swell. 
With  each  nearer  butt  I 
Like  the  toU  of  bell 
Of  a  oonrent  cnrsed; 
Like  the  biUowy  roar 
On  a  skonn-lashed  shore- 
Now  hashed,  now  once  more 
liaddening  to  its  worst, 
Oh  God  I  the  deadly  sound 
Of  the  (ttinns*  fearital  cry  I 
Quick,  'neath  the  spiral  round 
Of  the  deep  staircase,  fly ! 
See,  our  lamplight  Ikde  I 
And  of  the  balustrade 
Mounts,  mounts  the  circling  shade 
Up  to  the  ceiling  high  I 
*Tls  the  ^Jinus*  wild  streaming  swarm 
Whistling  in  their  tempest  flight ; 
Snap  the  tall  yews  *neath  the  storm. 
Like  a  pine-flame  crackling  bright ; 
Swift  and  heavy,  low,  their  crowd 
Through  the  hearens  rushing  loud ! — 
like  a  lurid  thunder  cloud 
With  its  hold  of  flery  night ! 
Ha  I  they  are  on  us,  close  without  I 
Shut  tight  the  shelter  where  we  lie ! 
With  hideous  din  the  monster  rout. 
Dragon  and  Tampire,  flll  the  sky ! 
The  loosened  rafter  overhead 
Trembles  and  bends  like  qulTering  reed ; 
Shakes  the  old  door  with  shuddering  dread. 
As  from  its  rusty  hinge  *twould  fly  I 
Wild  cries  of  hell !  rolces  that  howl  and  shriek  I 
The  boRid  swarm  before  the  tempest  toaied 
O  hearen !— descends  my  lonely  roof  to  seek ; 
Jtends  the  strong  wall  beneath  the  ftirious  host;— 


Totters  the  house,  as  though,  like  dry  lesf  nbon 
From  autumn  bough  and  on  mad  blast  bomel 
Up  from  its  deep  foundations  it  were  torn 
To  Join  the  stormy  whiri.    Ah  I  all  is  lost ! 
Oh  prophetl  if  thy  hand  but  now 
Save  from  these  foul  and  hellish  things, 
A  pilgrim  at  thy  shrine  1*11  bow. 
Laden  with  pious  ofTerings. 
Bid  their  hot  breath  ito  flery  rain 
Stream  on  my  fiaithAil  door  in  rain. 
Vainly  upon  my  blackened  pane 
Orate  the  fleroe  claws  of  their  dark  wings  I 
They  hare  passed  I— and  their  wild  legion 
Cease  to  thunder  at  my  door ; 
Fleeting  through  night's  rayless  region. 
Hither  they  return  no  more. 
Clanking  chains  and  sounds  6t  woe 
Fill  the  forests  as  they  go ; 
And  the  tall  oaks  cower  low, 
Bent  their  flaming  flight  before. 
On  I  on  I  the  storm  of  wings 
Bears  far  the  flery  fear. 
Till  scarce  the  breese  now  brings 
Dim  murmurings  to  the  ear ; 
Like  locusts  humming  hail. 
Or  thrash  of  tiny  flaU 
PUed  by  the  pattering  haU 
On  some  old  roof-tree  near. 
Fainter  now  are  borne 
FitAiI  murmurings  still 
As,  when  Arab  horn 
Swells  its  magic  peal. 
Shoreward  o'er  the  deep 
Fairy  Toioes  sweep. 
And  the  infant's  sleep 
Golden  visions  flU. 
Each  deadly  4Jinn, 
Dark  chUd  of  fright. 
Of  death  and  sin. 
Speeds  the  wild  flight 
Hark,  the  dull  moan  1 
Like  the  deep  tone 
Of  Ocean's  gruan. 
Afar  by  night  1 
More  and  more 
Fades  it  now. 
As  on  shore 
Bipples  flow — 
As  the  plaint. 
Far  and  Ikint, 
Of  a  saint. 
Murmured  low. 
Hark  I  histl 
Around 
IlistI 
The  bounds 
Of  space 
All  trace 


of  sound. 


THE  CHEMIST  TO  HIS  LOVE. 


THE  STAR  OF  BETHLEHEM. 


HENRY    KIRKE    WHITE, 


j^HEN,  macahollad    on   the  nightly     Thn  ocean  yawned — and  mdely  blowed 

!       The  wm<l  tliat  tonped  my  foandering  bark. 
Depp  horror  then  my  vitals  froM. 

Denth-Btruck — I  ceased  the  tide  to  stem  ; 
When  Buddonly  a  star  arose. 
It  waa  the  Star  of  Bethlehem. 


The  glittering  host  bestud  the 
sky; 
Doe  itar  alone  of  all  the  train 
Can  fix  the  ainner's  wandering 


Hark  \  bark !  to  Qod  the  chorus  breakB 
From  every  host,  from  every  gem  ; 

But  one  slone  a  Saviour  epeaka, 
II  ii  the  Star  of  Bethlehem. 


Once  on  the  raging  seaa  I  rode, 
Tb«  storm  wm  lond,  the  night 


It  was  my  guide,  my  light,  my  all ; 

It  bade  my  dark  forebodings  cease  ; 
And  through  ibo  storm  an<l  danger's  thr&ll, 

It  led  me  to  the  port  uf  peace. 
Now  safely  moored — my  poriU  o'er, 

I'll  sing,  first  in  night'e  diadem. 
Forever  and  for  evermore. 

The  Star !— the  SUr  of  Bethlehem. 


THE  CHEMIST  TO  HIS  LOVE. 


j  LOVEthee.Mary.andlhrjuh.vestme,-     Endowed  with  human  Bcnae,  that  brought 

i     Our  mutual  flamr  ix  likir  tho  affinity  together, 

f     That  doth  exi«t  between   (wo  simjile  i  We  might  botii  coalpscc  into  one  salt. 


6-^  bodiPf 

f       I  am  Potaiwium  to  thino  Oxygen. 
T       'T  is  little  that  the  holy  marriace  voi 
J       Shall  shortly  m.ik<-  us  on.-.   Tliatunit 
Is,  after  all,  but  m"tii])hy»)i'iil. 

0,  would  that  I.  my  Jilury.  Ki-re  an  acid, 

A  living  acid ;  thou  an  alkali 


One  hoinogpnodUN  crystal.     O  that  thou 
!  Wert  Carbon,  and  myself  wore  llydr-^en  '. 
■  We  wuuld  unite  to  form  defiant  g.in. 

OrcommoD  coal,  or  naphtha.    Would  to  Ilea 

i  That  I  were     Phosphorus,  and    thou    wert 
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SIGHTS  FROM  A  STEEPLE. 


And  we  of  Lime  oompoeed  a  Phosphnret ! 
I*d  be  content  to  be  Snlphoric  Acid, 
So  that  thon  might  be  Soda ;  in  that  case 
We  should  be  Glanber's  salt     Wert  thon 

Magnesia 
Instead,  we'd  form  the  salt  that's  named  from 

Epsom. 
Conldst  thon  Potassa  be,  I  Aqnafortis, 
Our  happy  nnion   shonld    that   compound 

form. 
Nitrate  of  Potash,— otherwise  Saltpetre. 


And  thus  our  several  natures  sweetly  blenti 
We'd  live  and  love  together,  until  death 
Should  decompose  the  fleshy  terUum  ^uid. 
Leaving  our  souls  to  all  eternity 
Amalgamated.    Sweet,  thy  name  is  Briggi 
And   mine  is  Johnson.    Wherefore  should 

not  we 
Agree  to  form  a  Johnsonate  of  Briggs? 
We  will.     The  day,  the  happy  day  Lb  nigh, 
When  Johnson  shall  with  beauteous  Briggi 

combine. 


SIGHTS  FROM  A  STEEPLE. 


NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE. 


W  various  are  the  situations  of  the  people  covered  by  the  roofe 
beneath  me,  and  how  diversified  are  the  events  at  this  moment 
befalling  them!  The  new-born,  the  aged,  the  dying,  the  strong  in 
life,  and  the  recent  dead,  are  in  the  chambers  of  these  many  man- 
sions. The  full  of  hope,  the  happy,  the  miserable,  and  the  desper- 
ate, dwell  together  within  the  circle  of  my  glance.  In  some  of  the 
houses  over  which  ray  eyes  roam  so  coldly,  guilt  is  entering  into  hearts 
that  are  still  tenanted  by  a  debased  and  trodden  virtue — guilt  is  on  the 
very  edge  of  commission,  and  the  impending  deed  might  be  averted;  guilt 
is  done,  and  the  criminal  wonders  if  it  be  irrevocable.  There  are  broad 
thoughts  struggling  in  my  mind,  and,  were  I  able  to  give  them  distinct- 
ness, they  would  make  their  way  in  eloquence.  Lo !  the  rain-drops  are 
descending. 

The  clouds,  within  a  little  time,  have  gathered  over  all  the  sky,  hang- 
ing heavily,  as  if  about  to  drop  in  one  unbroken  mass  upon  the  earth.  At 
intervals  the  lightning  flashes  from  their  brooding  hearts,  quivers,  dis- 
appears, and  then  comes  the  thunder,  travelling  slowly  after  its  twin-born 
flame.  A  strong  wind  has  sprung  up,  howls  through  the  darkened  streets, 
and  raises  the  dust  in  dense  bodies,  to  rebel  against  thfe  approaching 
storm.  All  people  hurry  homeward — ^all  that  have  a  home;  while  a  few 
lounge  by  the  corners,  or  trudge  on  desperately,  at  their  leisure. 

And  now  the  storm  lets  loose  its  fury.  In  every  dwelling  I  perceive 
the  faces  of  the  chambermaids  as  they  shut  down  the  windows,  excluding 
the  impetuous  shower,  and  shrinking  away  from  the  quick,  fiery  glare.  The 
large  drops  descend  with  force  upon  the  slated  roofs,  and  rise  again  in 


WHEN  SPARROWS  BUILD. 
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smoke.  There  is  a  rush  sjid  roar,  ae  of  a  river  through  the  air,  aod  muddy 
atreams  bubble  majeatically  aloug  the  pavemeDt,  whirl  their  dusky  foam 
into  the  keoDel,  and  disappear  beneath  iroc  grates.  Thus  did  Arethusa 
Bink.  I  love  not  my  station  here  alolt,  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  irhich  I 
am  powerleus  to  direct  or  quell,  with  the  blue  lightning  wrinkling  on  my 
brow,  and  the  thunder  muttering  its  first  awful  syllables  in  my  ear.  I  will 
descend.  Yet  let  me  give  another  glance  to  the  sea,  where  the  foam  breaks 
in  long  white  lines  upon  a  broad  expanse  of  blackneea,  or  boils  up  in  far 
distant  points,  like  snowy -mountain-tops  in  the  eddies  of  a  fiood;  and  let 
me  look  once  more  at  the  green  plain,  and  little  hills  of  the  country,  over 
which  the  giant  of  the  storm  is  riding  in  robes  of  mist,  and  at  tiie  town, 
whose  obscured  and  desolate  streets  might  beseem  a  city  of  the  dead ;  and 
turning  a  single  moment  to  the  sky,  now  gloomy  aa  an  author's  prospects, 
I  prepare  to  resume  my  station  on  lower  earth.  But  stay  I  A  little  speck 
of  azure  has  widened  in  the  western  heavens;  the  sunbeams  find  a  passage, 
and  go  rejoicing  through  the  tempest;  and  on  yonder  darkest  cloud,  bom, 
like  hallowed  hopes,  of  the  glory  of  another  world,  and  the  trouble  and 
tears  of  this,  brightens  forth  the  Rainbow  1 


WHEN  SFAimOWS  BUILD. 


JEAN   INQELOW. 


id,  for  thy  love  did  dot  av»it, 


Mv  old  ii< 


V  waken  and  i 


For  I  know  there  ie 
far  north, 
And  a  scarlet  sun  doth  rife  ; 
Like  it  ecarlct  fleece  tliH  nnow-Gvld  B|iigiu)s, 

And  the  icy  fount  rnns  fr'-e  ; 
And  the  b«rgs  bcgia  to  bow  their  heads, 
And  plange  and  Kail  in  the  eea. 

O,  my  lost  love,  and  my  own,  own  love. 

And  my  Iovp  th.it  ]ov«d  mi-  bo! 
In  lliere  never  a  chink  in  Ihf  world  iilx.vc 

Where  thoy  listen  for  wor.ln  from  hclow 
Nny,  I  Rj'oko  oni:e.  nnd  I  ^rievd  thee  sure 

I  remembered  all  ihftt  I  said  : 
And  now  thou  wilt  hear  me  no  iriori 

Till  the  a^a  given  up  hpr  dead. 

on.l,..>hii 
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KIT  CARSON'S  KlDE. 


How  conld  I  tell  I  ehoold  love  thee  to-day, 
Whom  that  day  I  held  not  dear  7 

How  could  I  tell  I  should  love  thee  away 
When  I  did  not  love  thee  anear  ? 

We  Hhall  walk  no  more  through  the  sodden 
plain, 
With  the  faded  hents  o'erspread ; 


We  shall  stand  no  more  by  the  leethiog 
main 

I 

While  the  dark  wrack  driyes  o'erhead; 
I  We  shall  part  no  more  in  the  wind  and  nin 
I       Where  thy  last  farewell  was  said ; 
But  perhaps  I  shall  meet  thee  and  know  thte 
again 
When  the  sea  gives  up  her  dead. 


KIT  CARSON'S  RIDE. 


^ 


JOAQUIN   MILLER. 


UN  .'    Now    you  bet  you ;    I  rather  , 
guess  80. 
But  he's  blind  as  a  badger.     Whoa,  ' 

Paoh^.  bov,  whoa. 
No,  you  wouldn't  think  so  to  look 
at  his  eyes, 
But  he  is  badger  blind,  and  it  happened  , 
this  wise ; — 

We  lay  low  in  the  grass  on  the  broad  plain 

levels. 
Old  Revels  and  I,  and  my  stolen  brown  bride. 
"  Forty  full  miles  if  a  foot  to  ride, 
Forty  full  miles  if  a  foot,  and  the  devils  ' 

Of  red  Camanches  arc  hot  on  the  track  ' 

Wlien  once  they  strike  it.     Let  the  sun  go  i 

down  I 

Soon,  verj'soon,"  muttered  bearded  old  Revels  ' 
As  he  peered  at  the  sun,  lying  low  on  his  , 

back, 
Holding  fast  to  his  lasso  ;  then  he  jerked  at 

his  steed,  j 

And  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  glanced  swiftly  i 

around,  i 

And  then  dropped,  as  if  shot,  with  his  ear  to  : 

the  ground, —  j 

Then  again  to  his  feet  and  to  me,  to  my  bride,  i 
While  his  eyes  were  like  fire,  his  face  like  a 

shroud. 
His  form  like  a  king,  and  his  beard  like  a 

cloud, 
And  his  voice  loud  and  shrill,  as  if  blown 

from  a  reed, — 
•*  Pull,  pull  in  your  lassos,  and  bridle  to  steed. 
And  speed,  if  ever  for  life  you  would  speed ;  ; 


And  ride  for  your  lives,  for  yonr  lives  yoa 

must  ride, 
For  the  plain  is  aflame,  the  prairie  on  fire. 
And  feet  of  wild  horses,  hard  flying  before 
I  hear  like  a  sea  breaking  hard  on  the  ihore; 
While  the  buffalo  come  like  the  rarge  of  the 

sea, 
Driven  far  by  the  flame,  driving  fitft  on  vi 

three 
As  a  hurricane  comes,  crushing  pahns  in  hii 


•t 


ire. 


We  drew  in  the  lassos,  seized  saddle  and  xein, 
Threw  them  on,  sinched  them  on,  wnchf^ 

them  over  again. 
And  again  drew  the  girth,  cast  aside  tiie 

macheer, 
Cut  away  tapidaros,  loosed  the  sash  from  iti 

fold. 
Cast  aside  the  catenas  red^and  spangled  with 

gold, 
And  gold-mounted  Colt's,  tme  companioni 

for  years, 
Cast  the  red  silk  serapes  to  the  windin  ahreath 
And  so  bared  to  the  skin  sprang  all  haste  to 

the  hon*e. 

Not  a  word,  not  a  wail  from  a  lip  was  let  fall. 
Not  a  kiss  from  my  bride,  not  a  look  or  low 

call 
Of  love-note  or   courage,   but  on  o'er  the 

plain 
So  steady  and  still,  loaning  low  to  the  mane. 
With  iiui  hoel  to  the  flank  and  the  hand  to 

the  rein. 
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fiode  we  on,  rode  we  tliree,  rode  we  gray 

noee  and  nose, 
Beaching  long,  breathing  load,  like  a  creviced 

wind  blows. 
Yet  we  spoke  not  a  whisper,  we  breathed  not 

a  prayer, 
There  was  work  to  be  done,  there  was  death 

in  the  air, 
And  the  chance  was  as  one  to  a  thousand  for 

all. 

Gray  nose  to  gray  nose  and  each  steady 

mustang 
Stretched  neck  and  stretched  nerve  till  the 

hollow  earth  rang 
And  the  foam  from  the  flank  and  the  croup 

and  the  neck 
Plew  around  like  the  spray  on  a  storm-driven 

deck. 
Twenty  miles !  thirty  miles ! — a  dim  distant 

speck — 
Then  a  long  reaching  line  and  the  Brazos  in 

sight. 
And  I  rose  in  my  scat  with  a  shout  of  de- 
light. 
I  stood  in  my  stirrup  and  looked  to  my  right, 
But    Bevels    was  gone;    I  glanced  by  my 

shoulder 
And  saw  his  horse  stagger ;  I  saw  his  head 

drooping 
Hard  on  his  breast,  and   his  naked  breast 

stooping 
Low  down  to  the  mane  as  so  swifter  and 

bolder 
Ban  reaching  out  for  us  the  red-footed  fire. 
To  right  and  to  left  the  black  bufifalo  came, 
In  miles  and  in  millions,  rolling  on  in  despair, 
With  their  beards  to  the  dust  and  black  tails 

in  the  air. 

As  a  terrible  surf  on  a  red  sea  of  flame 
Bushing  on  in  the  rear,  reaching  high,  reach- 
ing higher, 
And  he  rode  neck  to  neck  to  a  buffalo  bull. 
The  monarch  of  millions,  with  shaggy  mane 

full 
Of  smoke  and  of  dust,  and  it  shook  with  desire 
Of  batUe,  with  rage  and  with  bellowings  loud 
And  unearthly  and  up  through  its  lowering 
oloud 


Came  the  flaoh  of  hia  eyes  like  a  half-hidden 

fire. 
While  his  keen  crooked  horns  through  the 

storm  of  his  mane 
Like  black  lances  lifted  and  lifted  again ; 
And  I  looked  but  this  once,  for  the  fire  licked 

through. 
And  he  fell  and  was  lost,  as  we  rode  two  and 

two. 

I  looked  to  my  left  then,  and  nose,  neck,  and 

shoulder 
Sank  slowly,  sank  surely,  till  back  to  my 

thighs ; 
And  up  through  the  black  blowing  veil  of 

her  hair 
Did  beam  full  in  mine  her  two  marvelous 

eyes 
With  a  longing  and  love,  yet  look  of  despair, 
And  a  pity  for  me,  as  she  felt  the  smoke  fold 

her, 
And  flames  reaching  far  for  her  glorious  hair. 
Her  sinking  steed  faltered,  his  eager  ears  fell 
To  and  fro  and  unsteady,  and  all  the  neck*8 

swell 
Did  subside  and  recede,  and  the  nerves  fell  as 

dead. 
Then  she  saw  that  my  own  steed  still  lorded 

his  head 
With  a  look  of  delight,  for  this  Pach^,  you  see. 
Was    her   father's,  and  once  at  the  South 

Santafee 
Had  won  a  whole  herd,  sweeping  everything 

down 
In  a  race  where  the  world  came  to  run  for 

the  crown ; 
And  so  when  I  won  the  true  heart  of  my 

bride, — 
My  neighbor's  and  deadliest  enemy's  child. 
And  child  of  the  kingly  war-chief  of  his 

tribe, — 
She  brought  me  this  steed  to  the  border  the 

night 
She  met  Bevels  and  me  in  her  perilous  flight. 
From  the  lodge  of  the  chief  to  the  north 

Brazos  side ; 
I  And  said,  so  half  guessing  of  ill  as  she  smiled. 
As  if  jesting,  that  I,  and  I  only,  should  ride 
The  fleet-footed  Pach^,  so  if  kin  should  pursue 
I  should  surely  escape  without  other  ado 
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Than  to  ride,  withoat  blood,  to  the  north 

BrazoB  Bide, 
And  await  her, — and  wait  till  the  next  hollow 

moon 
Hong  her  horn  in  the  palms,  when  sorely 

and  Boon 
And  Bwift  Bhe  wonld  join  me,  and  all  would 

be  well 
Without  bloodished  or  word.     And  now  as 

Bhe  fell 
From  the  front,  and  went  down  in  the  ocean 

of  fire, 
The  last  that  I  saw  was  a  look  of  delight 
That  I  should  escape, — a  love, — a  desire, — 
Yet  never  a  word,  not  a  look  of  appeal, — 
Lest  I  should  reach  hand,  should  stay  hand 

or  stay  heel 
One  instant  for  her  in  my  terrible  flight. 

Then  the  rushing  of  fire  rose  around  me  and 
under, 


And  the  howling  of  beasts  like  the  lonnd  of 

thunder. — 
Beasts  burning  and  blind  and  forced  onward 

and  over, 

As  the  passionate  flame  reached  around  them 

and  wove  her 
Hands  in  their  hair,  and  kissed  hot  till  they 

died, — 

Till  they  died  with  a  wild  and  a  desolate 
moan, 

As  a  sea  heart-broken  on  the  hard  brown 

stone, 
And  into  the  Bra2:o8  I  rode  all  alone — 
All  alone,  save  only  a  horse  long-limbed. 
And  blind  and  bare  and  burnt  to  the  skin. 
Then  just  as  the  terrible  sea  came  in 
And  tumbled  its  thousands  hot  into  the  tide. 
Till  the  tide  blocked  up  and  the  swift  stream 

brimmed 
In  eddies,  we  struck  on  the  opposite  side. 


THE  ORGAN  OF  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 
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E  sound  of  casual  footsteps  had  ceased  from  the  abbey.  I  could 
only  hear,  now  and  then,  the  distant  voice  of  the  priest  repeating 
the  evening  service,  and  the  faint  responses  of  the  choir ;  these 
paused  for  a  time,  and  all  was  hushed.  The  stillness,  the  desertion 
and  obscurity  that  were  gradually  prevailing  around,  gave  a 
deeper  and  more  solemn  interest  to  the  place : 

For  in  the  silent  grave  no  conversation. 
No  joyful  tread  of  friends,  no  voice  of  lovers. 
No  careful  father's  counsel — nothing's  heard, 
For  nothing  is,  but  all  oblivion, 
Dust,  and  an  endless  darkness. 

Suddenly  the  notes  of  the  deep-laboring  organ  burst  upon  the  ear, 
falling  with  doubled  and  redoubled  intensity,  and  rolling,  as  it  were,  huge 
billows  of  sound.  How  well  do  their  volume  and  grandeur  accord  with 
this  mighty  building !  With  what  pomp  do  they  swell  through  its  vast 
vaults,  and  breathe  their  awful  harmony  through  these  caves  of  death,  and 
make  the  silent  sepulchre  vocal !  And  now  they  rise  in  triumph  and 
acclamation,  heaving  higher  and  higher  their  accordant  notes,  and  piling 
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Bound  on  sound.     An<l   nov  the\  paise  ai  1  the  soft  voices  of  the  chi 
break  out  into  sweet  gnahea  of  nielod\     they  roar  aloff.  and  warble  alo 
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the  roof,  and  seem  to  play  about  theee  lofty  vaults  like  the  pure  airs  d 
heaven.  Again  the  pealing  organ  heaves  its  thrilling  thunders,  compress: 
ing  air  into  music,  and  rolling  it  forth  upon  the  souL  What  long-drawn 
cadences  I  What  solenm  sweeping  concords  I  It  grows  more  and  more 
dense  and  powerful — it  fills  the  vast  pile,  and  seems  to  jar  the  very  walls — 
the  ear  is  stunned — the  senses  are  overwhelmed.  And  now  it  is  winding 
up  in  full  jubilee — it  is  rising  from  the  earth  to  heaven — the  very  soul 
seems  rapt  away  and  floated  upwards  on  this  swelling  tide  of  harmony  I 

I  sat  for  some  time  lost  in  that  kind  of  reverie  which  a  strain  of  music 
is  apt  sometimes  to  inspire  :  the  shadows  of  evening  were  gradually  thick- 
ening round  me ;  the  monuments  began  to  cast  deeper  and  deeper  gloom; 
and  the  distant  clock  again  gave  token  of  the  slowly  waning  day. 
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SHAKESPEARE. 


ft/uZittt  Oauar.^Act  IV.    Scene  III. 
SSI  US. — That  you  have  wronged  me 
doth  appear  in  this  : 

f  on  have  condemned  and  noted  Lucius 

Pella 
For  taking  bribes  here  of  the  Sardians, 
Wherein  my  letters,  praying  on  his 

side, 

Because  I  knew  the  man,  were  slighted 
off. 
Bruttu. — You  wronged  yourself  to  write 

in  such  a  case. 
Ocuiiiu. — In  such  a  time  as  this,  it  is  not 
meet 
That  every  nice  offence  should  bear  its  com- 
ment. 
BnUui. — Let  me  tell  you,   Cassius,  you 
yourself 
Are  much  condemned  to  have  an  itching 

palm. 
To  sell  and  mart  your  offices  for  gold 
To  undeservers. 

Qunua. — I  an  itching  palm? 
You  know  that  you  are  Brutus  that  speak 

this, 
Or,  by  the  gods,  this  speech  were  else  your 
last 


Brutua. — The  name  of  Cassius  honors  this 
corruption. 
And  chastisement  doth  therefore  hide  his  head. 

Ooutiua. — Chastisement ! 

^ru^tM.— Remember   March,   the  Ides  of 

March  remember ! 
Did  not  great  Julius  bleed,  for  justice*  sake? 
What  villain  touched  his  body,  that  did  stab. 
And  not  for  justice  ?    What,  shall  one  of  us. 
That  struck  the  foremost  man   of  all  this 

world 
But  for  supporting  robbers ;  shall  we  now 
Contaminate  our  fingers  with  base  brib««. 
And  sell   the  mighty    space  of   oar    large 

honors, 
For  so  much  trash  as  may  be  grasped  thus? 
I  had  rather  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon, 
Than  such  a  Roman. 

Casnus. — Brutus,  bay  not  me. 
I'll  not  endure  it :  you  forget  yourself 
To  hedge  me  in ;  I  am  a  soldier,  I, 
Older  in  practice,  abler  than  yourself 
To  make  conditions. 

Bruttis. — Go  to ;  you  are  not,  Ci 

Castiut. — I  am. 

Brutus. — I  say  you  are  not. 
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Ckuiiut. — Urge  me  no  more,  I  shall  forget 
myself; 
Have  mind  upon  your  health,  tempt  me  no 
further. 
Brutus. — Away,  slight  man ! 
Oasnut. — l8*t  possible  7 
Brutus. — Hear  me  for  I  will  speak. 
Must  I  give  way  and  room  to  your  rash 

choler  ? 
Shall  I  be  frighted  when  a  madman  stares  ? 
Ocunui, — 0  ye  gods !  ye  gods  !  must  I  en- 
dure all  this  ? 
Brutut. — All  this?    Aye,  more;  fret  till 
your  proud  heart  break ; 
Go,  show  your  slaves  how  choleric  you  are. 
And  make  your  bondmen  tremble.     Must  I 

budge  ? 
Must   I  observe  you?    Must  I  stand  and 

crouch 
Under  your  testy  humor  ?    By  the  gods. 
You  shall  digest  the  venom  of  your  spleen. 
Though  it  do  split  you ;  for  from  this  day 

forth, 
I'll  use  you  for  my  mirth,  yea,  for  my  laugh- 
ter, 
When  you  are  waspish. 

Cassiut. — Is  it  come  to  this  ? 
Brutus. — You  say  you  are  a  better  soldier : 
Let  it  appear  so ;  make  your  vaunting  true. 
And  it  shall  please  me  well ;  for  mine  own 

part 
I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  of  noble  men. 

Oassiiu. — You  wrong  me  every  way  ;  you 
wrong  me,  Brutus ; 
I  said  an  elder  soldier,  not  a  better  ? 
Did  I  say  "better"? 
Brutus. — If  you  did,  I  care  not. 
Quiiui, — When  C»sar  liv'd,  he  durst  not 

thus  have  mov*d  me. 
Brutus. — Peace,    peace!    you    durst   not 

thus  have  tempted  him. 
Oassius. — I  durst  not  ? 
Brutus. — No. 

CbMittt.— What  ?    Durst  not  tempt  him  ? 
Brutus — For  your  life  you  durst  not. 
Ckutius. — Do  not  presume  too  much  upon 
my  love ; 
I  may  do  that  I  shall  be  sorry  for. 
Bruhu. — ^You  have  done  that  you  should 
be  sorry  for, 


There  is  no  terror,  Cawius,  in  your  threats ; 
For  I  am  armed  so  strong  in  honesty 
That  they  pass  by  me  as  the  idle  wind, 
Which  I  respect  not.    I  did  send  to  you 
For  certain  sums  of  gold,  which  you  denied 

me; 
For  I  can  raise  no  money  by  vile  means ; 
By  heaven,  I  had  rather  coin  my  heart, 
And  drop  my  blood  for  drachmas,  than  to 

wring 
From  the  hard  hands  of  peasants  their  vile 

trash 
By  any  indirection.    I  did  send 
To  you  for  gold  to  pay  my  legions. 
Which  you  denied  me.    Was  that  done  like 

Cassius? 
Should  I  have  answered  Caius  Cassins  so? 
When  Marcus  Brutus  grows  so  covetous, 
To  lock  such  rascal  counters  from  his  friends. 
Be  ready,  gods,  with  all  your  thunderbolts ; 
Dash  him  to  pieces  I 

Oassius. — I  denied  you  not. 
Brutiu. — You  did. 

Ckusius. — I  did  not ;  he  was  but  a  fool 
That  brought  my  answer  back.    Brutus  hath 

rived  my  heart 
A  friend  should  bear  his  friend's  infirmities. 
But  Brutus  makes  mine  greater  than  they 

are. 
Brutus. — I  do  not,  till  you  practice  them 

on  me. 
Cassiiu. — You  love  me  not. 
Brutus. — I  do  not  like  your  faults. 
Qugius. — A  friendly  eye  could  never  see 

such  faults. 
BrtUus. — A  flatterer's  would  not,  though 

they  do  appear 
As  huge  as  high  Olympus. 

Oassius. — Come,  Antony,  and  young  Octa- 

vius,  come  ! 
Revenge  yourselves  alone  on  Cassius, 
For  Oassius  is  aweary  of  the  world : 
Hated  by  one  he  loves ;  braved  by  his  brother ; 
Checked  like  a  bondman  ;  all  his  faults  ob- 
served. 
Set  in  a  note-book,  learned,  and  conned  by 

rote, 
To  cast  into  my  teeth.    Oh,  I  could  weep 
My  spirit  from  mine  eyesl    There  is  my 

dagger, 
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And  here  my  naked  breast :  within,  a  heart, 
Dearer  than  Plutos*  mine,  richer  than  gold ; 
If  that  thou  be'st  a  Roman,  take  it  forth ; 
I,  that  denied  thee  gold,  will  give  my  heart: 
Strike  as  thoa  didst  at  Caasar ;  for,  I  know. 
When  thoa  didst  hate  him  worst,  thou  loy- 

edst  him  better 
Than  ever  thoa  loyedst  Cassias. 

Brutus. — Sheathe  yoar  dagger : 
Be  angry  when  you  will,  it  shall  have  scope; 
Do  what  you  will,  dishonor  shall  be  humor. 
0  Cassias,  you  are  yoked  with  a  lamb 
That  carries  anger  as  the  flint  bears  fire : 
Who,  much  enforced,  shows  a  hasty  spark. 
And  straight  is  cold  again. 

Ccusiiu. — Hath  Cassiu^  lived 
To  be  but  mirth  and  laughter  to  his  Brutus, 
When  grief  and  blood  ill-tempered,  vexeth 
him? 


BruUu. — When  I  spoke  that  I  was  ill- 
tempered,  too. 
Qunui. — Do  you  confess  so  much  ?    Give 

me  your  hand. 
Brutus. — And  my  heart  too.  [Emhraeing.] 
Cassius. — 0  Brutus  I 
Brutus. — What's  the  matter  ? 
Casius. — Have  you  not  love  enough  to  bear 
with  me. 
When  that  rash  humor  which  my  mother 

gave  me 
Makes  me  forgetful  ? 
Brutus. — Yes,  Cassius;  and,  from  hence- 
forth, 
When  you  are  over-earnest  with  your  Bru- 
tus, 
He'll  think  your  mother  chides,  and  leave 
you  80. 


MBS.  CAUDLE  NEEDS  SPUING  CLOTHING, 


DOUGLAS   JERROLD. 


8F  there's  anything  in  the  world  I  hate — and  you  know  it — it  is,  asking 
you  for  money.  I  am  sure  for  myself,  I'd  rather  go  without  a  thing 
1^  a  thousand  times,  and  I  do,  the  more  shame  for  you  to  let  me. 
What  do  I  want  now  ?  As  if  you  didn't  know !  I'm  sure,  if  Fd 
any  money  of  my  own,  I'd  never  ask  you  for  a  farthing — never!  It's 
painful  to  me,  gracious  knows !  What  do  you  say  ?  If  it's  painful,  why 
80  often  doit?  I  suppose  you  call  that  a  joke — one  of  your  club-jokes ! 
As  I  say,  I  only  wish  I'd  any  money  of  my  own.  If  there  is  anything  that 
humbles  a  poor  woman,  it  is  coming  to  a  man's  pocket  for  every  farthing. 
It's  dreadful ! 

Now,  Caudle,  you  shall  hear  me,  for  it  isn't  often  I  speak.  Pray,  do 
you  know  what  month  it  is  ?  And  did  you  see  how  the  children  looked  at 
church  to-day — like  nobody  else's  children  ?  What  was  the  matter  with 
themf  Oh!  Caudle  how  can  you  ask!  Weren't  they  all  in  their  thick 
merinoes  and  beaver  bonnets?  What  do  you  say  ?  What  of  it?  What  I 
You'll  tell  me  that  you  didn't  see  how  the  Briggs  girls,  in  their  new  chips, 
turned  their  noses  up  at  'em !  And  you  didn't  see  how  the  Browns 
looked  at  the  Smiths,  and  then  at  our  poor  girls,  as  much  as  to  say, 
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*'  Poor  creatures  I  what  figures  for  the  first  of  May?"  Y(yu  didnt  see  it  I 
The  more  shame  for  you !  I'm  sure,  those  Briggs  girls — the  little  minxes  I 
— ^put  me  into  such  a  pucker,  I  could  have  pulled  their  ears  for  'em  over 
the  pew.  What  do  you  say  I  /  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  own  it  t  Now, 
Caudle,  it  b  no  use  talking ;  those  children  shall  not  cross  over  the  threshold 
next  Sunday  if  they  haven't  things  for  the  summer.  Now  mind — they 
shan't ;  and  there's  an  end  of  it ! 

Tm  always  wanting  money  for  dothes  f  How  can  you  say  that  ? 
I'm  sure  there  are  no  children  in  the  world  that  cost  their  feither  so  little ; 
but  that's  it — the  less  a  poor  woman  does  upon,  the  less  she  may.  Now, 
Caudle,  dear  I  What  a  man  you  are  1  I  know  you'll  give  me  the  money, 
because,  after  all,  I  think  you  love  your  children,  and  like  to  see  'em  well 
dressed.  It's  only  natural  that  a  father  should.  How  much  money  do  1 
UKint  f    Let  me  see,  love.     There's   Caroline,  and  Jane,  and  Susan,  and 

Mary  Ann,  and What  do  you  say  ?     /  neednt  count  *em  f     You  know 

how  many  there  are  !  That's  just  the  way  you  take  me  up  1  TTetf,  hau> 
much  money  wHl  it  take  f  Let  me  see — I'll  tell  you  in  a  minute.  You 
always  love  to  see  the  dear  things  like  new  pins.  I  know  that.  Caudle ; 
and  though  I  say  it,  bless  their  little  hearts  1  they  do  credit  to  you,  Caudle. 

How  much  ?  Now,  don't  be  in  a  hurry !  Well,  I  think,  with  good 
pinching — and  you  know,  Caudle,  there's  never  a  wife  who  can  pinch 
closer  than  I  can — I  think,  with  pinching,  I  can  do  with  twenty  pounds. 
What  did  you  say  ?  Twenty  fiddlesticks  f  What !  You  won't  give  half 
the  mxmey  f  Very  well,  Mr.  Caudle ;  I  don't  care ;  let  the  children  go  in 
rags ;  let  them  stop  from  church,  and  grow  up  like  heathens  and  cannibals; 
and  then  you'll  save  your  money,  and,  I  suppose,  be  satisfied.  What  do 
you  say  ?  Ten  pounds  enough  f  Yes,  just  like  you  men ;  you  think 
things  cost  nothing  for  women ;  but  you  don't  care  how  much  you  lay  out 
upon  yourselves.  T^tey  only  want  frocks  and  bonnets  f  How  do  you 
know  what  they  want  ?  How  should  a  man  know  anything  at  all  about 
it  ?  And  you  won't  give  more  than  ten  pounds  ?  Very  well.  Then  you 
may  go  shopping  with  it  yourself,  and  see  what  youU  make  of  it  I  I'll 
have  none  of  your  ten  pounds,  I  can  tell  you — no  sir  ! 

No ;  you've  no  cause  to  say  that.  I  don't  want  to  dress  the  children 
up  like  countesses !  You  often  throw  that  in  my  teeth,  you  do ;  but  you 
know  it's  false,  Caudle ;  you  know  it !  I  only  wish  to  give  'em  proper 
notions  of  themselves ;  and  what,  indeed,  can  the  poor  things  think,  when 
they  see  the  Briggses,  the  Browns,  and  the  Smiths, — and  their  fathers 
don't  make  the  money  you  do,  Caudle — when  they  see  them  as  fine  as 
tulips?    Why,  they  must  think  themselves  nobody.     However,  the  twenty 
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pounds  I  wis  have,  if  IVe  any;  or  not  a  forthing  1  No,  sir;  no, — ■!  don't 
want  to  drees  up  the  children  libe  peacocks  and  parrots!  I  only  want  to 
make  'em  respectable.  What  do  yon  say?  You'U  give  me  J^teen poundif 
Ko,  Caudle,  no,  not  a  penny  will  I  take  under  twenty.  If  I  did,  it  would 
seem  as  if  I  wanted  to  waste  yoor  money ;  and  I  am  sore,  when  I  come 
to  think  of  it  twenty  pounds  will  hardly  do  I 


THE  DA  Y~DREAM. 


A.  TEKHT80H. 


HE   vuying    je«r  with    bUda    and 
Clotliea   and  Te-clolLea  the  happj 

pi.™. 

Here  rests  the  up  within  the  leaf; 
Here  stays   the  blood  along  the 

Faint  shadows,  Tapon  lightly  carled. 
Faint  mnnaari  from  the  meadowi  come. 


Here  droops  the  banner  on  th«  towtr. 
On  the  hall,— hearths  the  fevtol  firw. 

The  peacock  in  his  laorel  bower, 
The  parrot  in  bit  gilded  wim. 

Roof-haantiag  martins  wonn  their  eggi; 

In  these,  in  those  the  life  is  clayed, 
He  mantels  from  the  golden  pep 

Droop  (leepily.     No  Mnnd  ia  mode — 
Not  even  of  a  goat  that  sings. 


TEBKACE   LAWS, 


Like  hints  and  cchocEi  of  the  world 
To  spirits  folded  in  the  womb. 

S^ft  lostro  bathee  the  range  of  urns 
On  eTery  alantLDg  terrace -lawn. 

The  foantain  to  his  place  returns. 
Deep  in  the  garden  lake  withdrawn. 


More  like  a  picture  eeemeth  all. 
Than  those  old  portraits  of  old  kings, 
Thikt  watch  the  sleepers  from  the  waU. 

Here  eits  the  butler  with  a  flask 

Between  his  knees,  half  drained  ;  andthsis 
1  The  wrinkled  steward  at  his  task ; 
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Tlie  mftid  of  honor  blooming  fair, 
The  page  hae  caught  her  hand  in  hie, 

Her  lipe  are  severed  as  to  speak ; 
His  own  are  poated  to  a  kiss  ; 

The  blush  is  fixed  upon  her  cheek. 

Till  all  the  hundred  summers  pass, 

The  beams  that,  through  the  oriel  shine, 
Make  prisms  in  every  carven  glass, 

And  beaker  brimmed  with  noble  wine. 
Each  baron  at  the  banquet  sleepe ; 

Grave  facee  gathered  in  a  ring. 
His  state  the  king  reposing  keeps : 

He  must  have  been  a  jolly  king. 

All  round  a  hedge  upshoots,  and  shows 

At  distance  like  a  little  wood ; 
Thorns,  ivies,  woodbine,  mistletoes. 

And  grapes  with  bunches  red  as  blood ; 
All  creeping  plants,  a  wall  of  green, 

Cloee-matted,  burr  and  brake  and  briar, 
And  glimpsing  over  these,  just  seen. 

High  up,  the  topmost  palace  spire. 

When  will  the  hundred  summers  die. 

And  thought  and  time  be  bom  again, 
And  newer  knowledge  drawing  nigh, 

Bring  truth  that  sways  the  soul  of  men? 
Here  all  things  in  their  place  remain, 

As  all  were  ordered,  ages  since. 
Come  care  and  pleasure,  hope  and  pain. 

And  bring  the  fated  fairy  prince  I 

THE  SLEEPING    BEAUTY. 

Year  after  year  unto  her  feet, 

She  lying  on  her  couch  alone. 
Across  the  purple  coverlet. 

The  maiden's  jet-black  hair  has  grown  ; 
On  either  side  her  tranced  form 

Forth  streaming  from  a  braid  of  pearl ; 
The  slumb'rous  light  is  rich  and  warm, 

And  moves  not  on  the  rounded  curl. 

Tho  silk  fltar-broidered  coverlid 

Unto  her  limbs  itself  doth  mould. 
Languidly  ever  ;  and,  amid 

Her  full  black  ringlets,  downward  rolled, 
Glows  forth  each  softly  eha<lowod  arm, 

With  bracelets  of  the  diamond  bright. 
Her  constant  beauty  doth  inform 

Stillness  with  love,  and  day  with  light. 


She  sleepe ;  her  breathings  are  not  heard 

In  palace  chambers  far  apart. 
The  fragrant  tresses  are  not  stirred 

That  lie  upon  her  charmed  heart 
She  sleeps ;  on  either  hand  upswells 

The  gold  fringed  pillow  lightly  preet ; 
She  sleepe,  nor  dreams,  but  ever  dwells 

A  perfect  form  in  perfect  rest 

THE  ARRIVAL. 

All  precious  things,  discovered  late, 

To  those  who  seek  them  issue  forth. 
For  love  in  sequel  works  with  fate. 

And  draws  the  veil  from  hidden  worths 
He  travels  far  from  other  skiee — 

His  mantle  glitters  on  the  rocks — 
A  fairy  prince,  with  joyful  eyes. 

And  lighter-footed  than  the  fox. 

The  bodies  and  the  bones  of  those 

That  strove  in  other  days  to  pass. 
Are  withered  in  the  thorny  close. 

Or  scattered  blanching  in  the  grass. 
He  gazes  on  the  silent  dead : 

*'  They  perished  in  their  daring  deeds," 
This  proverb  flashes  through  his  head : 

*'  The  many  fail ;  the  one  succeeds." 

He  comes,  scarce  knowing  what  he  seeks, 

He  breaks  the  hedge ;  he  enters  there ; 
The  color  flies  into  his  cheeks ; 

He  trusts  to  light  on  something  fair ; 
For  all  his  life  the  charm  did  talk 

About  his  path  and  hover  near 
With  words  of  promise  in  his  walk, 

And  whispered  voicee  in  his  ear. 

More  close  and  close  his  footsteps  wind ; 

The  magic  music  in  his  heart 
Beats  quick  and  quicker,  till  he  find 

The  quiet  chamber  far  apart. 
His  spirit  flutters  like  a  lark. 

He  stoops — ^to  kira  her — on  his  knee : 
'*  Love,  if  thy  tresses  be  so  dark, 

How  dark  those  hidden  eyes  must  be  1** 

THE   REVIVAL. 

A  touch,  a  kiss  !  the  charm  was  snapt., 
There  rose  a  noise  of  striking  clocks ; 

And  feet  that  ran,  and  doors  that  clapt, 
And  barking  dogs,  and  crowing  cocks ; 
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A  fuller  light  illnmined  all ; 

A  breeze  through  all  the  garden  swept ; 
A  sudden  hubbub  shook  the  hall ; 

And  sixty  feet  the  fountain  leapt. 

Tlie  hedge  broke  in,  the  banner  blew, 

The  butler  drank,  the  steward  crawled. 
The  fire  shot  up,  the  martin  flew, 

The  parrot  screamed,  the  peacock  squalled ; 
The  maid  and  page  renewed  their  strife ; 

The  palace  banged  and  buzzed  and  clackt ; 
And  all  the  long-pent  stream  of  life 

Dashed  downward  in  a  cataract 

And  last  of  all  the  king  awoke. 

And  in  his  chair  himself  upreared, 
And  yawned,  and  rubbed  his  face  and  spoke ; 

"  By  holy  rood,  a  royal  beard ! 
How  say  you  ?  we  have  slept,  my  lords ; 

My  beard  has  grown  into  my  lap." 
The  barons  swore,  with  many  words, 

'Twas  but  an  after-dinner's  nap. 

"  Pardy !"  returned  the  king,  "  but  still 

My  joints  are  something  stifif  or  so. 
My  lord,  and  shall  we  pass  the  bill 

I  mentioned  half  an  hour  ago  ?" 
The  chancellor,  sedate  and  vain, 

In  courteous  words  returned  reply  ; 
But  dallied  with  his  golden  chain, 

And,  smiling,  put  the  question  by. 

THE   DEPARTURE. 

And  on  her  lover's  arm  she  leant, 
And  round  her  waist  she  felt  it  fold ; 


And  far  across  the  hills  they  went 
In  that  new  world  which  is  the  old. 

Across  the  hills,  and  far  away 
Beyond  their  utmost  purple  rim. 

And  deep  into  the  dying  day, 
The  happy  princess  followed  him. 

"  I'd  sleep  another  hundred  yean, 

0  love,  for  such  another  kiss  !*' 
"  Oh  wake  for  ever,  love,"  she  hears, 

"  0  love,  'twas  such  as  this  and  this." 
And  o'er  them  many  a  sliding  star, 

And  many  a  merry  wind  was  borne, 
•And  streamed  through  many  a  golden  bar, 

The  twilight  melted  into  morn. 

"  0  eyes  long  laid  in  happy  sleep !" 

"  0  happy  sleep  that  lightly  fled !" 
**  0  happy  kiss  that  woke  thy  sleep  I" 

"  0  love,  thy  kiss  would  wake  the  dead.' 
And  o'er  them  many  a  flowering  range, 

Of  vapor  buoyed  tl^  crescent  bark ; 
And,  rapt  through  many  a  rooy  change, 

The  twilight  died  into  the  dark. 

"  A  hundred  summers !  can  it  be  ? 

And  whither  goest  thou,  tell  me  where T 
"  0  seek  my  father's  court  with  me, 

For  there  are  greater  wonders  there." 
And  o'er  the  hills,  and  far  away 

Beyond  their  utmost  purple  rim, 
Beyond  the  night,  across  the  day. 

Through  all  the  world  she  followed  him. 
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%M;Jk 


MRS.   WHITNEY. 


ELL,  thin,  there  was  once't  upon  a  time,  away  oflF  in  the  ould  coun- 
try, livin'  all  her  lane  in  the  woods,  in  a  wee  bit  iv  a  house  be 
herself,  a  little  rid  hin.  Nice  an'  quiet  she  was,  and  niver  did  no 
kind  o'  harrum  in  her  life.  An'  there  lived  out  over  the  hill,  in  a 
din  o'  the  rocks,  a  crafty  ould  felly  iv  a  fox.  An'  this  same  ould 
villain  iv  a  fox,  he  laid  awake  o'  nights,  and  he  prowled  round 
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slyly  IV  a  day-time,  thinkin*  always  so  busy  how  he'd  git  the  little  rid 
hin,  an*  carry  her  home  an'  bile  her  up  for  his  shupper.  But  the  wise  little 
rid  hin  niver  went  intil  her  bit  iv  a  house,  but  she  locked  the  door  afther 
her,  and  pit  the  kay  in  her  pocket.  So  the  ould  rashkill  iv  a  fox,  he 
watched,  an'  he  prowled,  an*  he  laid  awake  nights,  till  he  came  all  to  skin 
an'  bone,  an*  sorra  a  ha'porth  o'  the  little  rid  hin  could  he  git  at.  But  at 
lasht  there  came  a  shcame  intil  his  wicked  ould  head,  and  he  tuk  a  big 
bag  one  mornin',  over  his  shouldher,  an'  he  says  till  his  mother,  says  he, 
''Mother,  have  the  pot  all  bilin'  agin*  I  come  home,  for  1*11  bring  the  little 
rid  hin  to-night  for  our  shupper."  An'  away  he  wint,  over  the  hill,  an' 
came  crapin'  shly  an*  soft  through  the  woods  to  where  the  little  rid  hin 
lived  in  her  shnug  bit  iv  a  house.  An'  shure,  jist  at  the  very  minute  that 
he  got  along,  out  comes  the  little  rid  hin  out  iv  the  door,  to  pick  up 
shticks  to  bile  her  tay-kettle.  "  Begorra,  now,  but  I'll  have  yees,"  says 
the  shly  ould  fox,  an'  in  he  shlips,  unbeknownst,  intil  the  house,  an*  hides 
behind  the  door.  An*  in  comes  the  little  rid  hin,  a  minute  afther,  with  her 
apron  full  of  shticks,  an*  shuts  to  the  door  an*  locks  it,  an*  pita  the  kay  in 
her  pocket.  An'  thin  she  turns  round, — an'  there  shtands  the  baste  iv  a 
fox  in  the  corner.  Well,  thin,  what  did  she  do,  but  jist  dhrop  down  her 
shticks,  and  fly  up  in  a  great  fright  and  flutter  to  the  big  bame  acrass 
inside  o'  the  roof,  where  the  fox  couldn't  git  at  her  ! 

"  Ah,  ha !  "  says  the  ould  fox,  "  I'll  soon  bring  yees  down  out  o'  that!" 
An*  he  began  to  whirrul  round,  an*  round,  an'  round,  fashtcr,  an*  fashter, 
an'  fashter,  on  the  floor,  afther  his  big,  bushy  tail,  till  the  little  rid  hin  got 
so  dizzy  wid  lookin',  that  she  jist  tumbled  down  aff"  the  bame,  and  the  fox 
whipped  her  up  and  popped  her  intill  his  bag,  an*  shtarted  off"  home  in 
a  minute.  An'  he  wint  up  the  wood,  an*  down  the  wood,  half  the  day 
long,  with  the  little  rid  hin  shut  up  shmotherin*  in  the  bag.  Sorra  a  know 
she  knowd  where  she  was  at  all,  at  all.  She  thought  she  was  all  biled  an'  ate 
up,  an'  finished  shure  !  But,  by  an'  by,  she  remimbered  herself,  an'  pit  her 
hand  in  her  pocket,  on'  tuk  out  her  little  bright  scissors,  and  shnipped 
a  big  hole  in  the  bag  behind,  an'  out  she  leapt,  an'  picked  up  a  big  shtone 
an*  popped  it  intil  the  bag,  an*  rin  aff"  home,  an'  locked  the  door. 

An'  the  fox  ho  tugged  away  up  over  the  hill,  with  the  big  shtone  at 
his  back  thumpin'  his  shouldhers,  thinkin'  to  himself  how  heavy  the  little 
rid  hin  was,  an'  what  a  fine  shupper  he'd  have.  An'  whin  ho  came  in 
sight  iv  his  din  in  the  rocks,  and  shpied  his  ould  mother  a  watchin'  for  him 
at  the  door,  he  Fayj?,  "  Mother  !  have  ye  the  pot  bilin'  ?  "  An'  the  ould 
mother  says,  *'  Sure  an'  it  is ;  an'  have  ye  the  little  rid  hin  ?  "  *'  Yes,  ji^t 
here  in  me  bag.     Open  the  lid  o'  the  pot  till  I  pit  her  in,"  says  he. 
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An'  the  ould  mother  fox  she  lifted  the  lid  o'  the  pot,  an'  the  rashkiil 
ODtied  the  bag,  au'  hiid  it  over  tbe  pot  o'  bilin'  wather,  an'  ahuk  Iq  the 
big,  heavy  shtone.  An'  the  bilin'  water  Bhplaahed  up  all  over  the  rogue 
iv  a  fox,  an'  his  mother,  and  shcaldod  them  both  to  death.  An'  Uie  little 
rid  hin  lived  safe  in  her  house  foriver  afther. 


THE  MEETING  OF  THE  WA  TEES. 

THOMAS     MOORE. 

Ihp  wide  world  a      'Twas  not  her  soft  magk  of  streamlet  or  hill, 
Oh  !   no — it  was  pomtthing   more  eiquilite 
s  boaom  (ho  bIiU. 

bright  waters  mi'et ; 
f  Ob!  lb.  lut  r,;.  of  fcling  .nd  life      .^^„  ,,„,  j,,,,^,  „„  t,,„,^  „,  ^^  j„, 

must  depart,  ^^^^^  ^^^ 

,  ,     Er,  Ih.  bloon  of  Ib.l  v.ll.j  .h.il  f.do      ^y^  „^,  ,„„.  j,„  „„,  „,  ,„tb,Dt...l 
from  my  heart.  uiorB  dpar 

And  who  Wt  how  the  bestcbiirms  of  NMnro 
Yet  it  was  not  that  Nature  had  shad  o'er  the  improve, 

Bcene  When  we  eee  them  reBectpd  from  looks  tblt 

Her  purest  of  crystal  and  brightest  of  green  ;  we  love. 


BYEOirS  LATEST  VEESES. 

'"^filS  time  thin  heart  should  he  anraoved,  i       My  daya  are  in  the  yellow  leaf, 

Since  others  it  has  ceawd  to  movo ;  The floweraandfruiteofloveare gone, 

Yet,  though  I  cannot  be  beloved.  The  worm,  (he  canker,  and  the  griat 

Still  let  me  love.  I  Are  mine  aJone. 
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The  fire  that  in  my  bosom  preys 
Is  like  to  some  volcanic  isle, 
No  torch  is  kindled  at  its  blaze, 
A  funeral  pile. 

The  hope,  the  fear,  the  jealous  care, 
The  exalted  portion  of  the  pain 
And  power  of  love,  I  cannot  share, 
But  wear  the  chain. 

But 't  is  not  here, — it  is  not  here. 
Such  thoughts  should  shake  my  soul,  nor  now 
Where  glory  seals  the  hero's  bier. 
Or  binds  his  brow. 

The  sword,  the  banner,  and  the  field, 
Glory  and  Greece  about  us  see ; 
The  Spartan  borne  upon  the  shield 
Was  not  more  free. 


Awake !  not  Qroece, — she  is  awake ! 
Awake,  my  spirit  I  think  through  whom 
My  life-blood  tastes  its  parent  lake, 
And  then  strike  home  1 

Tread  those  reviving  passions  down, 
Unworthy  manhood !  unto  thee, 
Indifferent  should  the  smile  or  frown 
Of  beauty  be. 

If  tliou  regrett'st  thy  youth, — why  live? 
The  land  of  honorable  death 
Is  here, — up  to  the  field,  and  give 
Away  thy  breath ! 

Seek  out — less  often  sought  than  found — 
A  soldier's  grave,  for  thee  the  best ; 
Tlien  look  around  and  choose  thy  ground, 
And  take  thy  rest  I 


DREAMS  AND  REALITIES. 


PHCEBE   CARYS    LAST    POEM. 


ROSAMOND,  thou  fair  and  good, 
And  j)erfert  llowor  of  womanhocxl, 

Thou  royal  rose  of  June  I 
Why  (lid'Ht  thou   droop   before  ihy 

time  ? 
W^hy  wither  in  the  first  sweet  prime  ? 

Wliy  did'st  thou  die  so  soon  ? 

For,  looking  backward  through  my  tears 
On  thee,  and  on  my  wast-ed  years, 

I  cannot  rlioose  but  8ay. 
If  thou  had'st  liv«'<l  to  bft  my  Ruide, 
Or  thou  had'st  lived  an«l  I  had  died, 

'Twere  better  far  to-day. 

0  child  of  light.  0  Golden  head  !— 
Bright  sunbeam  for  one  moment  8he«l 

Upon  life's  lonoly  way- 
Why  did'st  thou  vaninh  from  our  sight? 
Gould  they  not  spare  my  little  li^ht 

From  Heaven's  unclouded  day  ? 

O  Friend  so  true,  O  Friend  so  pood  !— 
Thou  one  dream  of  my  maidenhood. 


That  gave  youth  all  its  charms — 
What  had  I  done,  or  what  hadst  thou, 
That,  through  this  lonesome  world  till  now, 

We  walk  with  empty  arms  ? 

And  yet  had  this  poor  soul  been  fed 
With  all  it  loved  and  coveted, — 

Had  life  been  always  fair — 
Would  these  dear  dreams  that  ne'er  depart, 
That  thrill  with  bliss  mv  inmost  heart, 

Forever  tremble  there  ? 

If  still  they  kept  their  earthly  place, 
The  friends  I  held  in  my  embrace, 

And  gave  to  death,  alas  ! 
Could  I  have  learned  that  clear,  calm  faith 
That  looks  beyond  the  bonds  of  death. 

And  almost  long,  to  pass  ? 

Sometimes,  I  think,  the  things  we  see 
Are  shadows  of  the  things  to  be  ; 

That  what  we  plan  wc  build ; 
That  every  hope  that  hath  been  crossed. 
And  every  dream  we  thought  was  lost. 

In  heaven  shall  be  fulfilled. 
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That  even  the  children  of  the  brain 
Have  not  been  born  and  died  in  vain, 

Though  here  anclothed  and  damb  ; 
Bnt  on  some  brighter,  better  shore 
They  live,  embodied  evermore, 

And  wait  for  us  to  come. 


And  when  on  that  last  day  we  rise. 
Caught  np  between  the  earth  and  skies, 

Then  shall  we  hear  our  Lord 
Say,  Thou  hast  done  with  doubt  and  death 
Henceforth,  according  to  thy  fiaith. 

Shall  be  thy  faith's  reward. 


DA  VID,  KING  OF  ISRAEL. 


EDWARD  IRVING. 


[HEEE  never  was  a  specimen  of  manhood  so  rich  and  ennobled  aa 
David,  the  son  of  Jesse,  whom  other  saints  haply  may  have  equalled 
in  single  features  of  his  character;  but  such  a  combination  of  man- 
ly, heroic  qualities,  such  a  flush  of  generous,  godlike  excellencies, 
hath  never  yet  been  seen  embodied  in  a  single  man.  His  Psalms, 
to  speak  as  a  man,  do  place  him  in  the  highest  rank  of  lyric  poets,  as  they 
set  him  above  all  the  inspired  writers  of  the  Old  Testament, — equalling  in 
sublimity  the  flights  of  Isaiah  himself,  and  revealing  the  cloudy  mystery 
of  Ezekiel;  but  in  love  of  country,  and  glorying  in  its  heavenly  patronage, 
surpassing  them  all.  And  where  are  there  such  expressions  of  the  varied 
conditions  into  which  human  nature  is  cast  by  the  accidents  of  Providence, 
such  delineations  of  deep  affliction  and  inconsolable  anguish,  and  anon  such 
joy,  such  rapture,  such  revelry  of  emotion  in  the  worship  of  the  living  Gwl! 
such  invocations  to  all  nature,  animate  and  inanimate,  such  summonings  of 
the  hidden  powers  of  harmony  and  of  the  breathing  instruments  of  melody! 
Single  hymns  of  this  poet  would  have  conferred  immortality  upon  any 
mortal,  and  borne  down  his  name  as  one  of  the  most  favored  of  the  son?^ 
of  men. 

The  force  of  his  character  was  vast,  and  the  scope  of  his  life  was  im- 
mense. His  harp  was  full-stringed,  and  every  angel  of  joy  and  of  sorrow 
swept  over  the  chords  as  ho  passed;  but  the  melody  always  breathed  of 
heaven.  And  such  oceans  of  affection  lay  within  his  breast  as  could  not 
always  slumber  in  their  calmness;  for  the  hearts  of  a  hundred  men  strove 
and  struggled  together  within  the  narrow  continent  of  his  single  heart. 
And  will  the  scornful  men  have  no  sympathy  for  one  so  conditioned,  but 
scorn  him  because  he  ruled  not  with  constant  quietness  the  unruly  host  of 
natures  which  dwelt  within  his  single  soul?  Of  self-command  surely  he  wil^ 
not  be  held  deficient  who  endured  Saul's  javelin  to  be  so  often  launched  at 
him,  while  the  people  without  were  willing  to  hail  him  king;  who  endurea 
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all  bodily  hardships  and  taunts  of  his  enemies  when  revenge  was  in  his 
hand,  and  ruled  his  desperate  band  like  a  company  of  saints,  and  restrained 
them  from  their  country's  injury.  But  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  enact 
all  characters  without  a  fault,  the  simple  shepherd,  the  conquering  hero,  and 
the  romantic  lover;  the  perfect  friend,  the  innocent  outlaw,  and  the  royal 
monarch;  the  poet,  the  prophet,  and  the  regenerator  of  the  church;  and 
withal  the  man,  the  man  of  vast  soul,  who  played  not  those  parts  by  turns, 
but  was  the  original  of  them  all,  and  wholly  present  in  them  all, — oh !  that 
he  should  have  fulfilled  this  high-priesthood  of  humanity,  this  universal 
ministry  of  manhood,  without  an  error,  were  more  than  human!  With 
the  defence  of  his  backsliding,  which  he  hath  himself  more  keenly  scruti- 
nized, more  clearly  discerned  against,  and  more  bitterly  lamented  than  any 
of  his  censors,  we  do  not  charge  ourselves;  but  if,  when  of  these  acts  he 
became  convinced,  he  be  found  less  true  to  God,  and  to  righteousness; 
indisposed  to  repentance  and  sorrow  and  anguish ;  exculpatory  of  himself; 
stout-hearted  in  his  courses ;  a  formalist  in  his  penitence,  or  in  any  way 
less  worthy  of  a  spiritual  man  in  those  than  in  the  rest  of  his  infinite  moods, 
then,  verily,  strike  him  from  the  canon,  and  let  his  Psalms  become  monkish 
legends,  or  what  you  please.  But  if  these  penitential  Psalms  discover  the 
soul's  deepest  hell  of  agony,  and  lay  bare  the  iron  ribs  of  misery,  whereon 
the  very  heart  dissolveth;  and  if  they,  expressing  the  same  in  words,  shall 
melt  the  soul  that  conceiveth  and  bow  the  head  that  uttereth  them, — then, 
we  say,  let  us  keep  these  records  of  the  Psalmist's  grief  and  despondency 
as  the  most  precious  of  his  utterances,  and  sure  to  be  needed  in  the  case  of 
every  man  who  essayeth  to  live  a  spiritual  life. 


THE  GENIUS  OF  MILTON. 


WALTER   SAVAGE    LANDOR. 


jS  the  needle  turns  away  from  the  rising  sun,  from  the  meridian,  from 
the  occidental,  from  regions  of  fragrancy  and  gold  and  gems,  and 
j^^"^  moves  with  unerring  impulse  to  the  frosts  and  deserts  of  the 
-^  north,  so  Milton  and  some  few  others,  in  politics,  philosophy,  and 
f  religion,  walk  through  the  busy  multitude,  wave  aside  the  importunate 
r  trader,  and,  after  a  momentary  oscillation  from  external  agency,  are 
found  in  the  twilight  and  in  the  storm,  pointing,  with  certain  index,  to  the 
pole-star  of  immutable  truth. 

I  have  often  been  amused  at  thinking  in  what  estimation  the  greatest 
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of  mankind  were  holden  by  their  contemporaries.  Not  even  the  most 
sagacious  and  prudent  one  could  discover  much  of  them,  or  could  prot^oe- 
ticat«  tlieir  future  course  in  the  infinity  of  space !  Men  like  ourselves  are 
permitted  to  stand  near,  and  indeed  in  the  very  presence  of  Milton:  what 
do  they  see?  dark  clothes,  gray  hair  and  sightless  eyes!  Other  men  have 
better  things ;  other  men,  therefore,  are  nobler !  The  stars  themselves  are 
only  bright  by  distance ;  go  close,  and  all  is  earthy.  But  vapors  Ulaminate 
these;  from  the  breath  and  from  the  countenance  of  God  comes  light  on 
worlds  higher  than  they ;  worlds  to  which  He  has  given  the  forms  and 
names  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton. 


MABEL  MARTIN. 

JOHN  O.  WHrrTIER. 
PABT  I. 


K^CROSS  th»  level  Ubleland.  Holds  to  tho  nun.  the  oheltering  hills. 

;  A  griuwy.  rart'ly  trodden  waj-,  And  plimmerint;  water-line  between. 

>  WilL  tiiinnesl  nkirt  of  birebunspray         Broad  fielde  of  corn  and  meadow*  grwn. 

And  stiintt-d  f^rowlli  nfiiidar.  leada        And  fmit-beni  orrhardi  groaped  unund 
're  rou  iie<-  ibe  dull  ]>luin  fall         The  low  brown  roob  and  painted  eave->. 
iff  Bteep -slanted,  ploughed  by         And  chimnev  lopn  half  hid  in  lekvet. 
11 

No  vfarmcr  valley  hides  behind 

Von  wind  eeourged  Band-dane»,  cold  and 

bleak  ; 
No  fairer  river  comee  to  neek 

\\p  wave  sun R  welcome  of  the  tea. 
Or  mark  the  northmost  border  line 
Of  aun-loved  growths  of  nat  and  vine. 


Tlie  HiiBson'n  rainfulle.  On  iW  brink 
Tlie  over-ltaning  liflrebell"  Hwing, 
With  roota  half  bare  Ibe  pine  trees  cIil 

And  llirouph  Ihe  xbtidow  biokin);  west, 
You  see  tb''  wavering  river  flow. 
Along  a  vale,  that  far  below 
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Hera,  ground-fut  in  their  Dative  fioldB, 
nntemptoii  by  the  city'e  gaia, 
The  qaiet  former  folk  remam 

Who  bear  the  pleaBint  nams  of  FrieniU, 
And  keep  thoir  fathers'  gentle  wajB 
And  simple  speech  of  Bible  'lays ; 

Id  whose  neat  homeet^^iiU  woman  holds 
With  modest  mvn  )ier  equal  jiliice, 
And  wpan  upon  her  tranquil  face 

The  look  of  one  who,  mrTfiiDg  DOt 
Iler  eelf-hooU  in  another  B  will, 
Is  love's  and  duty'.i  biindmaid  still. 

Fags  with  mo  dowo  the  path  that  winds 
Through  birches  in  the  o[>en  land, 
Where,  close  npoD  (he  river  strand 

Yon  mark  a  cellar,  vise  o'errun. 
Above  whose  wall  of  loosened  atones 
The  anmach  lifta  its  reddening  cones. 


And  the  black  nightuhade'i  berries  shine, 
I       And  broad  DDsighltj  burdocks  fold 

The  household  tuid,  century-old. 
I  Here,  in  tiie  dim  colonial  tiow, 

Of  sterner  lives  and  gloomier  faith, 
A  woman  lived,  tradition  saitli, 
Who  wrought  her  neighbors  fool  annoy, 
I       And  witi.'bed  and  plagued  the  coDntiy-Bi 
j       Tdl  at  the  baDgman's  hand  she  died. 
I  Sit  with  me  while  the  wcntering  day 
I       Falls  slantwise  down  the  quiet  vale, 
And.  haply,  ere  yon  loitering  sail. 
That  rounds  thn  upper  headland,  falls 
I       Below  Deer  Island's  pines,  or  sees 
Behind  it  Uawkswood's  belt  of  tr«ei 
Riee  black  against  the  sinking  snn, 
'       My  idyl  of  its  days  of  old, 

The  valley's  legend  shall  be  told. 


It  was  the  pleaiiint  harvest-time, 
When  cellar-bins  are  closely  stowed. 
And  garrets  bend  beneath  their  load, 


j  And  the  old  sw allow -hauntad  barns, — 

Brawn-gable<l,  long,  and  fall  ol  seams 
I       Through  which  the  moted  snn  light  streamg, 
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And  winds  blow  frethlf  in.  to  rhtkt 

The  red  plumra  of  the  roocted  cockt. 
And  the  looie  haymow's  scented  locks,— 

Are  filled  with  sammer's  ripened  stores. 
Its  odorous  grass  and  barley  sheaves. 
From  their  low  scaffolds  to  their  eaves. 

On  Esek  Harden 's  oaken  floor. 

With  many  an  automn  threshing  worn, 
Lay  the  heaped  ears  of  nnhuiiked  com. 


And  thither  came  young  men  uiid  niuidii. 
Beneath  a  moon  tbat,  lar^e  ami  low, 
Lit  that  Bweet  eve  of  long  ago. 

They  took  their  pla''ee ;  some  by  ciianci:, 
And  othen  by  a  merry  voice 
Or  sweet  smile  guided  to  their  choice. 


How  pleasantly  the  rising  moon. 
Between  the  shadows  of  the  mow*. 
Looked  on  them  tbrou{^  the  groat  elm- 
boughs  ! 

On  sturdy  boyhood,  son -embrowned, 
On  girlhood  with  its  solid  durea 
Of  healthful  strength  and  painless  nerve' 

And  jesls  went  round,  and  laughs,  thai  mi'l* 
The  housedog  answer  with  bis  howl. 
And  kept  astir  the  barn-yard  fowl ; 

And  quaint  old  songs  their  fathers  s«ng 
In  Derby  dales  and  Yorkshire  moors. 
Ere  Norman  William  trod  their  shores; 

And  tales,  whose  merry  license  shook 
The  fat  sides  of  the  Saxon  thana. 
Forgetful  of  the  hovering  Dane. — 

Bude  plays  to  Celt  and  Cimbri  known, 
The  cbarms  and  riddles  that  beguiled 
On  Oiua'  banks  the  yonag  world's  child,— 

That  primal  picture-speech  wherein 
Have  youth  and  maid  the  story  told, 
So  new  in  each,  so  dateless  old, 

Recalling  pastoral  Kulh  in  her 
I       Who  wailed,  blushing  and  demure, 
I       The  red  ear's  kiss  of  forfeiture. 


But  Btitt  the  sweetest 
That  river-valley  e 


I       From  ]ij>  of  maid  or  throat  of  bird : 
L  For  Mabel  Martin  sat  apart, 
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And  let  the  hfty-mow's  abftdow  fall 
Upon  the  loTeliest  face  of  ftll. 

She  sat  apart,  oe  one  forbid. 

Who  knew  that  none  would  cottdeecend 
To  own  the  Witch-wife's  child  a  friend. 

The  Huons  scarce  had  gone  theii  round, 
Since  cuiiooe  thouaande  thronged  to  see 
Hbt  mothei  at  the  gallows-tree ; 

And  mocked  the  priBOD-palsied  limb* 
That  faltered  on  the  fatal  stain, 
And  won  lip  trembling  with  ite  praf  era ! 


For  the  all-perfect  love  then  art, 
Some  grim  creation  of  his  heart 

Cast  down  onr  idols,  overtarn 
Our  bloody  altars  ;  let  us  see 
Thyself  in  Th;  humanily  ! 

Toung  Mabel  from  her  mother's  grave 
Crept  to  her  desolate  hearth-stone, 
And  wrestled  with  her  fate  alone; 

With  love,  and  anger,  and  despair, 
The  phantcma  of  disordered  sensa. 
The  awful  doubts  of  Provideacel 

0,  dreary  broke  the  winter  days. 


Few  qnestioned  of  the  sorrowing  child. 
Or,  when  they  saw  the  mother  die, 
Dreamed  of  the  daughter's  agony. 

They  wont  up  to  their  homes  th.itday. 
As  men  and  Chriatians  justified  ; 
God  willed  it,  and  the  wretoij  had  'Hedl 

Dear  Qod  and  Father  of  us  all, 
Forgi^re  our  faith  in  erui^l  lies,— 
Forgive  the  blindnesH  that  (Jinnies ' 

Forgive  Oty  creature  when  he  tii,ke8, 


I       And  dreary  fall  the  winter  nights 

When,  one  by  one,  the  neighboring  light* 

.  Went  out,  and  human  sounds  grew  still. 
And  all  the  phantom -peopled  dark 
Closed  round  her  hearth-fire's  dying  spurk. 

'  And  summer  days  wtre  pad  and  long, 

[       A.n'1  sad  the  uncompanioned  eves, 

And  sadder  Bun?ct-tinted  leaves. 

And  Indian  Summer's  airs  of  balm; 

She  scarcely  felt  the  soft  caress. 

The  beauty  died  of  loneliness  1 
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Theiohool-boyBJaered  her  ni  they  passed.  And  Btill  hn  weary  wheel  went  tonnd 

And,  when  ebe  soagbt  the  bouse  of  prayer 
Her  motlier's  curse  pursued  her  there. 


And  Btill  o'er  many  a  neighboring  door 
She  saw  the  liorBOi^hoo'x  curved  rbarm, 
To  guard  against  her  mother's  harm ; 

That  motlicr,  poor  and  sick  and  Ume, 
Who  daily,  by  the  old  arm-chair. 
Folded  her  withered  hands  in  prayer ; 

Who  turned,  in  .Salem's  dreary  jail, 
Her  worn  old  Bible  o'er  and  o'er, 
When  her  dim  eyea  couLd  read  no  more ! 

Sore  tried  and  pained,  the  poor  girl  kept 
Her  faith,  and  trusted  that  ber  way, 
So  dark,  would  somewhere  meet  the  day. 


Day  after  day,  with  no  relief: 
Smalt  leinure  have  the  poor  for  grief. 


80  in  the  shadow  Mabel  site ; 
Untouched  by  mirth  she  liecs  : 
Her  smile  b  sadder  than  her 

But  cruel  eyej  have  found  her  0 


3he  answered  not  with  railing  worils. 
But  drew  b'T  apron  o'er  her  face. 
And,  sobbing,  glided  from  the  place. 
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And  oaij  paoiiag  at  the  door. 

Her  Bad  eyes  met  the  troabled  gaze 
Of  one,  who  in  her  better  i»ya. 

Had  been  her  warm  aad  eteady  friend, 
Gra  jet  ber  mother's  doom  had  made 
Even  Eeek  Harden  half  afraid. 

Ha  felt  that  mate  appeal  of  tears, 
And  Btartitig,  with  an  angry  frown, 
Hoihed  all  the  wicked  m 


'-  Good  neighbors  mine,"  he  aternty  said, 
"  Thii  passes  barmleeH  mirtlt  or  jest ; 
I  brook  no  iaault  to  my  gueet. 

"  She  is  indeed  her  mother's  child ; 
But  Qod's  sweat  pity  ministers 
Unto  no  whiter  soul  than  here. 


"  Let  Goody  MarUn  rest  in  peace ; 
I  never  knew  her  harm  a  fly. 
And  witch  or  not,  Qod  knows — not  I. 

"  I  know  who  swore  her  life  away ; 
And  as  God  livee,  I'd  not  condemn 
As  Indian  dog  on  word  of  them." 

The  broadest  lands  in  all  the  town. 
The  skill  to  gnide,  the  power  to  awe. 
Were  Uarden's,  and  bis  word  was  law. 

None  dared  withstand  him  to  his  face. 
Bat  one  sly  maiden  spake  aside : 
"  The  little  witch  is  evil -eyed  I 

"  Her  mother  only  killed  a  cow. 
Or  witched  a  churn  or  dairy-pan; 
But  she,  forsooth,  most  cbarm  a  man  T 


I 


Poor  Mabol,  homeward  turning,  passed 
The  nameless  terrors  of  the  wood. 
And  saw,  as  if  a  ghost  pursued. 

Her  shadow  gliding  in  (he  moon  ; 

The  soft  breath  of  the  west  wind  gave 
A  chill  as  from  her  mother's  grave. 

How  dreuy  seemed  the  nilent  honsel 
Wid»  in  the  moonbeams'  ghastly  glare 
Its  windows  bad  a  dead  man's  staro ! 

And,  like  a  ((aunt  and  spectral  hand, 
The  tremulous  shadow  of  a  birch 
Beached  ont  and  touched  the  door's  low 


As  if  to  lift  its  latch :  hard  by, 
A  sndden  warning  call  she  beard, 
The  night-cry  of  a  boding  bird. 

Sha  leaned  agiunst  the  door ;  ha  lac», 
So  lair,  so  young,  so  fall  of  pMn, 
White  in  the  moonlight's  silver  rain. 

The  river,  on  its  pebbled  rim, 
Uade  mnsic  ench  as  childhood  knew ; 
The  door-yard  tree  was  whispered  throngk 

By  voices  such  as  childhood's  ear 
Had  heard  in  moonligbU  long  i^o ; 
And  tbrongh  (he  willow-bongbs  below, 
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She  Bftw  the  rippled  waters  shine ; 
Beyond,  in  waves  of  shade  and  light, 
The  hilla  rolled  off  into  the  night 

She  saw  and  heard,  bnt  over  all 
A  BenM  of  soms  traasfbrmiitg  spell, 
The  shadow  of  her  sick  heart  fell. 

And  still  across  the  wooded  space 
The  harvest  ligbta  of  Harden  shone, 
And  song  and  jeet  and  laagh  went  on. 

And  he,  so  gentle,  true  and  strong. 
Of  men  the  bravest  and  the  beat, 
Had  he,  too,  scoiaed  her  with  the  rest  7 

She  strove  to  drown  her  sense  of  wrong. 
And,  in  her  old  and  simple  way. 
To  teach  her  better  heart  to  pray. 

Poor  child '.  the  prayer,  begun  in  bith, 
Qrew  to  a  low,  despairing  cry 
Of  ntter  misery  :  "  Let  ma  die  I 


"  Oh  !  take  me  from  the  scorafdl  eyes 
And  hide  me  where  the  cruel  sjieech 
And  mocking  finger  may  not  reach! 

'  I  dare  not  breathe  my  mother's  name : 
A  daughter's  right  I  dare  not  crave 
To  weep  above  her  unbleet  grave ! 

"  Let  me  not  live  until  my  heart, 
With  few  to  pity,  and  with  none 
To  love  me,  hardene  into  stone. 


"  0  Qod !  have  mercy  on  Thy  child. 

Whose  laith  in  Thee  growe  weak  »Qd  smilL 
And  take  me  era  I  lose  it  all !" 

A  shadow  on  the  moonlight  fell, 

And  murmuring  wind  and  wave  berime 
A  voice  whose  burden  was  her  name. 
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Had  Qod  then  heard  her  ?  Had  He  sent 
Hia  angel  down  ?  In  Seeh  and  blood, 
Before  her  Ea«k  Harden  stood  ! 

He  laid  his  hand  upon  her  arm : 
"  Dear  Mabel,  this  no  more  shall  be; 
Who  scofCi  at  yon  must  scoS  at  me. 


"You  know  rough  Esek  Harden  well; 
And  if  he  seems  no  suitor  gay. 
And  if  hia  hair  is  touched  with  gray. 

"  The  maiden  grown  shall  never  find 
His  heart  lees  warm  than  when  she  smiW 
Upon  bis  knees,  a  little  child." 
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Her  tears  of  grief  were  tears  of  joy, 
As,  folded  in  his  strong  embrace, 
She  looked  in  Esek  Harden's  fBuce. 

*'  0,  truest  friend  of  all !"  she  said, 
"  God  bless  you  for  your  kindly  thought, 
And  make  me  worthy  of  my  lot!" 

He  led  her  forth,  and  blent  in  one, 
Beside  their  happy  pathway  ran 
The  shadows  of  the  maid  and  man. 

He  led  her  through  his  dewy  fields, 
To  where  the  swinging  lanterns  glowed, 
And  through  the  doors  the  buskers  showed. 

"  Good  friends  and  neighbors !"  Esek  said, 
"  I'm  weary  of  this  lonely  life ; 
In  Mabel  see  my  chosen  wife ! 

*'  She  greets  you  kindly,  one  and  all ; 
The  past  is  past,  and  all  offence 
Falls  harmless  from  her  innocence. 


(( 


Henceforth  she  stands  no  more  alone ; 
You  know  what  Esek  Harden  is ; — 
He  brooks  no  wrong  to  him  or  his. 


"  Now  let  the  merriest  tales  be  told, 
And  let  the  sweetest  songs  be  sung 
That  ever  made  the  old  heart  young. 

"  For  now  the  lost  has  found  a  home ; 
And  a  lone  hearth  shall  brighter  bum. 
As  all  the  household  joys  return !" 

0,  pleasantly  the  harvest-moon, 
Between  the  shadows  of  the  mows, 
Looked  on  them  through  the  great  elm 
boughs ! 

On  Mabel's  curls  of  golden  hair. 
On  Esek's  shaggy  strength  it  fell; 
And  the  wind  whispered,  "  It  is  well  1*' 
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SEA  captain,  who  was  asked  by  his  wife  to  look  at  some  pianos 
while  he  was  in  the  city,  with  a  view  of  buying  her  one,  wrote  home 
to  her :  "  I  saw  one  that  I  thought  would  suit  you,  black  walnut 
hull,  strong  bulk-heads,  strengthened  fore  and  aft  with  iron  frame, 
ceiled  with  white  wood  and  maple.  Rigging,  steel  wire— double 
on  the  rat  lines,  and  whipped  wire  on  the  lower  stays,  and  heavier 
cordage.  Belaying  pins  of  steel  and  well  driven  home.  Length  of  taffrail 
over  all,  six  feet  two  inches.  Breadth  of  beam  thirty-eight  inches ;  depth 
of  hold  fourteen  inches.  This  light  draft  makes  the  craft  equally  servicea- 
ble in  high  seas  or  low  flats.  It  has  two  martingales,  one  for  the  light 
airs  and  zephyr  winds,  and  one  for  strong  gusts  and  sudden  squalls.  Both 
are  worked  with  foot  rests,  near  the  kelson,  handy  for  the  quartermaster, 
and  out  o'  sight  of  the  pa^engers.  The  running  gear  from  the  hand  rail 
to  the  cordage  is  made  of  white-wood  and  holly ;  works  free  and  clear ; 
strong  enough  for  the  requirements  of  a  musical  tornado,  and  gentle  enough 
for  the  requiem  of  a  departing  class.  Hatches,  black  walnut ;  can  be  bat- 
tened down  proof  against  ten-year-old  boys  and  commercial  drummers,  or 
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can  be  clewed  up,  on  occasion,  and  sheeted  home  for  a  first-class  instrumen- 
tal cyclone.  I  sailed  the  craft  a  little,  and  thought  she  had  a  list  to  star- 
board. Anyhow,  I  liked  the  starboard  side  better  than  the  port,  but  the 
ship-keeper  told  me  the  owners  had  other  craft  of  like  tonnage  awaiting 
sale  or  charter,  which  were  on  just  even  keel." 


LIFE. 


COMPOSED  OF  LINES  SELECTED  FROM  THIRTY-EIGHT  AUTHORS. 


iHY  all  this  toil  for  triumphs  of  au 

hour  ?  (  Young. 

Life's  a  short  summer — man  is  but 

a  flower;  (Johnson. 

By  turns  we  catch  the  fatal  breath 

and  die —  {Pope. 

The  cradle  and  the  tomb,  alas !  so 

nigh.  {Prior. 

To  be  is  better  far  than  not  to  be,       {Sewell. 

Though  all  man's  life  may  seem  a  tragedy  ; 

{Spenser. 

But  light  cares  speak  when  mighty  griefs  are 

dumb —  (Daniel. 

The  bottom    is   but    shallow  whence  they 

come.  (Raldgh. 

Your  fate  is  but  the  common  fate  of  all ; 

(lAmgftllow. 
Unmingled  joys  can  here  no  man  befall ; 

{8o%LthweU. 
Nature  to  each  allots  his  proper  sphere. 

(Congreve. 
Fortune  makes  folly  her  peculiar  care ; 

(ChurchiU. 
Custom  does  often  reason  overrule, 

(Rochester. 
And  throw  a  cruel  sunshine  on  a  fool. 

(Armstrong. 
Live   well — how  long    or  short  permit   to 
heaven,  (Milton. 

They  who  forgive  most,  shall  be  most  for- 
given. (Bailey. 
Sin  may  be  clasped  so  close  we  cannot  see  its 
face —                                            (French. 
Vile  intercourse  where  virtue  has  no  place. 

(Somerville. 
Then  keep  each  passion  down,  however  dear, 

{Thompson. 


Thou  pendulum  betwixt  a  smile  and  tear ; 

(Byron. 
Her  sensual  snares  let  faithless  pleasure  lay 

(Smollett. 
With  craft  and  skill  to  ruin  and  betray. 

(Cfrabhe. 
Soar  not  too  high  to  fall,  but  stoop  to  rise ; 

(Massinger. 
We  masters  grow  of  all  that  we  despise. 

(Oroicley. 
Oh,  then,  renounce  that  impious  self-esteem; 

(BeaUie. 
Riches  have  wings,  and  grandeur  is  a  dream. 

(Oovpper. 
Think  not  ambition  wise  because  'tis  brave — 

(Davenant. 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave.  (Oray. 
What  is  ambition  ?    'Tis  a  glorious  cheat, 

(WUlis. 
Only  destructive  to  the  brave  and  great. 

(Addison. 
What's  all  the  gaudy  glitter  of  a  crown? 

Dryden. 
The  way  to  bliss  lies  not  on  beds  of  down. 

(Quarles. 
How  long  we  live,  not  years  but  actions  tell ; 

( Watkins. 
The  man  lives  twice  who  lives  the  first  life 
well.  (Herriek. 

Make,  then,  while  yet  we  may,  your  God 
your  friend,  (Mason. 

WTiom  Christians  worship,  yet  not  compre- 
hend, (sm 

The  trust  that's  given,  guard,  and  to  your- 
self be  just ;  (Dana. 
For  live  we  how  we  may,  yet  die  we  must 

{l^mketpearc 
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THE  DYING  ALCHEMIST. 


N.   P.   WILLIS. 


iHE  night- wind  with  a  desolate  moan 
swept  by, 
And  the  old  shutters  of  the  turret 

swung 
Creaking  upon  their  hinges ;  and  the 

moon, 
As  the  torn  edges  of  the  clouds  flew 
past, 
Struggled  aslant  the  stained  and  broken  panes 
So  dimly,  that  the  watchful  eye  of  death 
Scarcely  was  conscious  when  it  went  and 

came, 
The  fire  beneath  his  crucible  was  low. 
Yet  still  it  burned  :  and  ever,  as  his  thoughta 
Grew  insupportable,  he  raised  himself 
Upon  his  wasted  arm,  and  stirred  the  coals 
With  difficult  energy ;  and  when  the  rod 
Fell  from  his  nerveless  fingers,  and  his  eye 
Felt  faint  within  its  socket,  he  shrank  back 
Upon  his  pallet,  and,  with  unclosed  lips. 
Muttered  a  curse  on  death ! 

The  silent  room, 
From  its  dim  corners,  mockingly  gave  back 
His  rattling  breath  ;  the  humming  in  the  fire 
Had  the  distinctness  of  a  knell ;  and  when 
Duly  the  antique  horologe  beat  one, 
He  drew  a  phial  from  beneath  his  head, 
And  drank.      And  instantly  his  lips  com- 
pressed, 
And,  with  a  shudder  in  his  skeleton  frame, 
He  rose  with  supernatural  strength,  and  sat 
Upright,  and  communed  with  himself: 

"  I  did  not  think  to  die 
Till  I  had  finished  what  I  had  to  do ; 
I  thought  to  pierce  th'  eternal  secret  through 

With  this  my  mortal  eye ; 
I  felt, — Oh,  God !  it  soemcth  even  now — 
This  cannot  be  the  death -dew  on  my  brow  ; 

Grant  mo  another  year, 
God  of  my  spirit  I—but  a  day, — to  win 
Something  to  satisfy  this  thirst  within  I 

I  would  hno-ug  something  here! 
Break  for  me  but  one  seal  that  is  unbroken ! 
Speak  for  me  but  one  word  that  is  unspoken  I 
34 


'•  Vain, — vain, — my  brain  is  turning 
With  a  swift  dizziness,  and  my  heart  grows 

sick. 
And  these  hot  temple-throbs  come  fast  and 
thick. 
And  I  am  freezing, — burning, — 
Dying!     Oh,  God!  if  I  might  only  live! 
My  phial Ha !  it  thrills  me, — I  revive. 

"  Aye, — we're  not  man  to  die. 
He  were  too  mighty  for  this  narrow  sphere! 
Had  he  but  time  to  brood  on  knowledgA 
here, — 
Could  he  but  train  liis  eye, — 
Might  he  but  wait  the  mystic  word  and 

hour, — 
Only  his  Maker  would  transcend  his  power  I 

"  This  were  indeed  to  feel 
The  soul-thirst  slacken  at  the  living  stream,-^ 
To  live.  Oh,  God !  that  life  is  but  a  dream ! 

And  death Aha !  I  reel, — 

Dim, — dim, — I  faint,  darkness  comes  o'er  my 
eye,— 

Cover  me!  save  me! God  of  heaven! 

I  die !  •• 

'Twas  morning,  and  the  old  man  lay  alone. 
No  friend  had  closed  his  eyelids,  and  his  lips, 
Open  and  ashy  pale,  th'  expression  wore 
Of  his  death  struggle.     His  long  silvery  hair 
Lay  on  his  hollow  temples,  thin  and  wild, 
II is  frame  was  wasted,  and  his  features  wan 
And  haggard  as  with  want,  and  in  his  palm 
His  nails  were  driven  deep,  as  if  the  throe 
Of  the  last  agony  had  wrung  him  sore. 

The  storm  was  raging  still.    The   flhuttpj? 

swung, 
Croaking  as  harshly  in  the  fitful  wind, 
And  all  without  went  on. — as  aye  it  will, 
Sunshine  or  tempest,  reckless  that  a  heart 
Is  breaking,  or  has  broken,  in  its  change. 

Tlie  fire  beneath  the  crucible  was  out ; 
The  vessels  of  his  mystic  art  lay  round. 
Useless  and  cold  as  the  ambitious  hand 


That  fatihioDsd  them,  and  the  small  rod. 
Familiar  to  his  touch  for  threeacore  yean, 
Lay  OD  th'  alembic's  rim.  aa  if  it  Btill 
Might  vex  the  elemeDls  at  iu  master's  will. 


Broken  with    ita  owd  compam.    Oh.  bow 

Seems  the  rich  gift  of  genias.  wh«n  it  lies, 
I  Like  the  adveatiiroiu  bird   that  hath  out- 


And  thm  had  patted  from  ita  unequal  frame      Hit     strength     upon     the     tea.    ambitioD- 
A  Mul  of  fire, — a  sun-bent  eagle  stricken.  wrecked, — 

From  his  high   toariug,  down.^an  instra-  ,  A  thing  the  tbnuh  might  pity,  at  the  tih 
ment  i  Brooding  in  quiet  on  her  lowlj  neat. 


GOD'S  ACRE. 

HENRY   WADSWORTH    LONGFELLOW. 


!  LIKE  that  ancient  SaioD)>hra*e  which      Into  ita  furrows  shall  we  all  be  cut. 

I  calls  In  the  sure  faith  that  we  shall  rite  again 

I         Ihe  borial-ground  Qod's   acre !     It      At  the  grEnt  hirve»t,  when  the  archauf^'s 


consecrates  each  grave   within  i1 


And    breathes   a  beoison    o'er   the 
sleeping  dust. 

God's-Acre !    Tci,  that  bletsed  name  imparts 
Comfort  to  thoae  who  in  the  grave  have 

The  sited  that  thej  had  garnered  in  their 

Their  bread  of  lite,  olaal  no  mora  their  own. 


,  like   a  fan   the  chaff  and 


Then   ahall    the    good    stand    in    immortal 


In  the  f^ir  pardenn  of  that  second  birth  -. 
Kni  each  bright   blossom  mingle  ila  per 
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Whh  thy  rade  ploughshare,  Death,  torn  ap 
the  sod. 
And  spread  the  farrow  for  the  seed  we  sow ; 


This  is  the  field  and  Acre  of  our  Ood ! 
This  is  the  place   where  human  harvests 
growl 


MRS.  CAUDLE'S  LECTURE  ON  SHIRT  BUTTONS. 


DOUGLAS  JERROLD. 


[HERE  Mr.  Caudle,  I  hope  you're  in  a  little  better  temper  than  you 
were  this  morning.  There,  you  needn't  begin  to  whistle:  people 
'^^^  don't  come  to  bed  to  whistle.  But  it's  just  like  you;  I  can't  speak, 
i  that  you  don't  try  to  insult  me.  Once,  I  used  to  say  you  were  the- 
w  best  creature  living:  now,  you  get  quite  a  fiend.  -Do let  you  rest?' 
No,  I  won't  let  you  rest.  It's  the  only  time  I  have  to  talk  to  you,  and  you 
BhaU  hear  me.  I'm  put  upon  all  day  long :  it's  very  hard  if  I  can't  speak 
a  word  at  night;  and  it  isn't  often  I  open  my  mouth,  goodness  knows! 

Because  once  in  your  lifetime  your  shirt  wanted  a  button,  you  must 
almost  swear  the  roof  off  the  house.  You  didrCt  swear  ?  Ha,  Mr.  Caudle ! 
you  don't  know  what  you  do  when  you're  in  a  passion.  You  were  not  in 
a  passion,  wern't  you  ?  Well,  then  I  don't  know  what  a  passion  is ;  and  I 
think  I  ought  to  by  this  time.  I've  lived  long  enough  with  you,  Mr.  Cau- 
dle, to  know  that. 

It's  a  pity  you  hav'nt  something  worse  to  complain  of  than  a  button 
off  your  shirt.  If  you'd  some  wives,  you  would,  I  know.  I'm  sure  I'm 
never  without  a  needle-and-thread  in  my  hand ;  what  with  you  and  the 
children,  I'm  made  a  perfect  slave  of.  And  what's  my  thanks  ?  Why,  if 
once  in  your  life  a  button's  off  your  shirt — what  do  you  say  " ah'*  at?  I 
say  once,  Mr.  Caudle ;  or  twice  or  three  times,  at  most.  I'm  sure,  Caudle, 
no  man's  buttons  in  the  world  are  better  looked  after  than  yours.  I  only 
wish  I'd  kept  the  shirts  you  had  when  you  were  first  married  I  I  should 
like  to  know  where  were  your  buttons  then  ? 

Yes,  it  is  worth  talldng  of !  But  that's  how  you  always  try  to  put 
me  down.  You  fly  into  a  rage,  and  then,  if  I  only  try  to  apeak,  you  won't 
hear  me.  That's  how  you  men  always  will  have  all  the  talk  to  yourselves : 
a  poor  woman  isn't  allowed  to  get  a  word  in.  A  nice  notion  you  have  of  a 
wife,  to  suppose  she's  nothing  to  think  of  but  her  husband's  buttons.  A 
pretty  notion,  indeed,  you  have  of  marriage.  Ha  I  if  poor  women  only 
knew  what  they  had  to  go  through  I  What  with  buttons,  and  one  thing 
and  another !    They'd  never  tie  themselves  to  the  best  man  in  the  world, 
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rm  sure.  What  would  they  do,  Mr.  Caudle? — Why,  do  much  better 
without  you,  I'm  certain. 

And  it's  my  belief,  after  all,  that  the  button  wasn't  off  the  shirt ;  it's 
my  belief  that  you  pulled  it  off,  that  you  might  have  something  to  talk 
about.  Oh,  you're  aggravating  enough,  when  you  like,  for  anything !  All 
I  know  is,  it's  very  odd  the  button  should  be  off  the  shirt ;  for  I'm  sure  no 
woman's  a  greater  slave  to  her  husband's  buttons  than  I  am.  I  only  say 
it's  very  odd. 

However,  there's  one  comfort ;  it  can't  last  long.  I'm  worn  to  death 
with  your  temper,  and  shan't  trouble  you  a  great  while.  Ha,  you  may 
laugh !  And  I  dare  say  you  would  laugh  !  I've  no  doubt  of  it !  That's 
your  love;  that's  your  feeling !  I  know  that  I'm  sinking  every  day,  though 
I  say  nothing  about  it.  And  when  I'm  gone,  we  shall  see  how  your  second 
wife  will  look  after  your  buttons !  You'll  find  out  the  difference,  then. 
Yes,  Caudle,  you'll  think  of  me,  then ;  for  then,  I  hope,  you'll  never  have  a 
blessed  button  to  your  back. 
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ALKING  of  sects  till  late  one  eve, 
I  Of  various  doctrines  the  saints  believe, 
That  night  I  stood,   in  a  troubled 

dream, 
By  the  side  of  a  darkly   flowing 
stream. 

And  a  "  Churchman  "  down  to  the  river 

came : 

When  I  heard  a  strange  voice  call  his  name, 

**  Good  father,  stop  ;  when  you  cross  the  tide, 

You  must  leave  your  robes  on  the  other  side." 

But  the  aged  father  did  not  mind ; 
And  his  long  gown  floated  out  behind,  . 
As  down  to  the  stream  his  way  he  took, 
His  pale  hands  clasping  a  gilt-edged  book. 

"  I'm  bound  for  heaven ;    and  when    I'm 

there. 
Shall  want  my  Book  of  Common  Prayer  ; 
And,  though  I  put  on  a  starry  crown, 
I  should  feel  quite  lost  without  my  gown." 

Then  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  shining  track, 
But  his  gown  was  heavy  and  held  him  back, 


And  the  poor  old  father  tried  in  vain 
A  single  step  in  the  flood  to  gain. 

I  saw  him  again  on  the  other  side, 
But  his  silk  gown  floated  on  the  tide; 
And  no  one  asked  in  that  blissful  spot, 
Whether  he  belonged   to  the  "Church"  or 
not. 

Then  down  to  the  river  a  Quaker  strayed ; 
His  dress  of  a  sober  hue  was  made : 
'  My  coat  and  hat  must  all  be  gray — 
I  cannot  go  any  other  way." 

Then  he  buttoned  his  coat  straight  up  to  his 

chin. 
And  staidly,  solemnly  waded  in 
And  his  broad-brimmed  hat  he  palled  down 

tight. 
Over  his  forehead  so  cold  and  white. 

But  a  strong  wind  carried  away  hifl  hat ; 
A  moment  he  silently  sighed  over  that ; 
And  then,  as  he  gazed  to  the  farther  shore, 
The  coat  slipped  off,  and  was  seen  no  more. 
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As  he  entered  heaven  his  suit  of  gray 
Went  qaietly,  sailing,  away,  away  ; 
And  none  of  the  angels  quc'Stioncd  him 
About  the  width  of  his  beaver's  brim. 

Next   came  Dr.  Watts,  with    a  bundle    of 

psalms 
Tied  nicely  up  in  his  aged  arms, 
And  hymns  as  many,  a  very  wise  thing, 
That  the  people   in    heaven,  "  all  round," 

might  Hing. 

But  I  thought  that  he  heaved  an  anxious 
sigh,  j 

And  he  saw  that  the  river  ran  broad  and 
high. 

And  looked  rather  Furprised,  as  one  by  one     j 

The  psalms  and  liyinns  in  the  wave  went 
down. 

And  after  him,  with  his  MSS., 
Came  Wcj^k-y,  the  pattern  of  goodlinesa; 
But  ho  cried,  "  Dear  mo  !  what  shall  I  do? 
Tlie  water   ha«  Hoakcd    tliem    tlirougli  and 
through." 

And  there  on  tho  river  far  and  wide. 
Away  they  went  down  tlie  bwoUpu  tide ; 
And    tlie    saint,  a-stonishcd,  pai*sed  through 

alone, 
Without  his  manuscripts,  up  to  the  throne. 

Then,  gravely  walking,  two  sainh*  by  name 
Down  to  the  stream  together  came ; 
But.  as  they  stopped  at  the  river's  brink, 
I  saw  one  saint  from  tlie  other  shrink. 

"Sprinkled  or  plunged?     may  I  ask   you, 

friend, 
How  you  attained  to  life's  groat  ond  ?" 
"  Thus,  with  a  few  drops  on  my  brow." 
•'  But  /  have  been  dipped,  as  you'll  see  me 

now, 

"  And  I  really  think  it  will  hardly  do, 

As   I'm  •  close   communion,'   to    cross  with 

vou. 
You're  bound,  T  know,  to  the  r^^dms  of  bliss. 
But  you  must  go  that  way,  and  I'll  go  this." 

Then  straightway  plunging  with  all  his 
might. 


Away  to  the  left — his  friend  to  the  right, 
Apart  they  went  from  this  world  of  sin, 
But  at  last  together  they  entered  in. 

And  now,  when  the  river  was  rolling  on, 

A  Presbyterian  Church  went  down  ; 

Of  women  there   seemed    an  innumerable 

throng, 
But  the  men  I  could  count  as  they  passed 

along. 

And  concerning  the  road,  they  could  never 

agree 
The  old  or  the  new  way,  which  it  could  be, 
Nor  ever  a  moment  jiaui'ed  to  think 
That  both  would  lead  to  the  river's  brink. 

And  a  sound  of  murmuring,  long  and  loud, 
Came  ever  up  from  the  moving  crowd  ; 
"You're  in  the  old  way,  and  I'm  in  the  new  ; 
That  is  the  false,  and  this  is  tlie  true" — 
Or,  "  I'm  in  the  old  way,  and  you're  in  the 

new; 
That  is  the  false,  and  this  is  the  true." 

But  the  brethren  only  seemed  to  speak : 
Modest  the  sisters  walked  and  meek, 
And  if  ever  one  of  them  chanced  to  say 
What  troubles  she  met  with  on  the  way, 
How  she  longed  to  pa.^  to  the  other  side, 
Nor  feared  to  cross  over  the  swelling  tide, 

A  voice  arose  from  the  brethren  then, 
*•  Let  no  one  speak  but  the  '  holy  men  ;  * 
For  have  ye  not  heard  tlie  wonls  of  Taul, 
*  Oh,  let  the  women  keep  silence  all  ?' " 

I  watched  them  long  in  my  curious  dream. 
Till  they  stood  by  the  borders  of  the  stream : 
Then,  just  as  I  thought,  the  two  ways  met ; 
But  all  the  brethren  were  talking  yet, 
And  would  talk  on  till  tho  heaving  tide 
Carried  them  over  side  by  side — 
Side  by  side,  for  the  way  was  one ; 
The  toilsome  journey  of  life  was  done; 
And  all  who  in  Christ  the  Saviour  died. 
Came  out  alike  on  the  other  side. 

No  forms  of  crosses  or  books  had  they ; 
No  gowns  of  silk  or  suits  of  gray ; 
No  creeds  to  guide  them,  or  MSS. ; 
For  all  had  put  on  Christ's  righteooBoefls. 
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JEWISH  HYMN  IN  JERUSALEM. 


EVENING  BRINGS  US  HOME. 


;PON  the  hillB  the  wind  is  sharp  and 
cold, 
The  sweet  young  grasses  wither  on 

the  wold, 
And  we,  0  Lord!  have  wandered 
from  thy  fold ; 
But  evening  brings  ns  home. 

Among  the  mists  we  stumbled,  and  the  rocks 
Where  the  brown  lichen  whitens,  and  the  fox 
Watches    the   straggler  from  the  scattered 
flocks; 
But  evening  brings  us  home. 

The  sharp  thorns  prick  us,  and  our  tender 

feet 
Are  cut  and  bleeding,  and  the  lambs  repeat 
Their  pitiful  complaints ; — Oh,  rest  is  sweet 
When  evening  brings  us  home ! 


We  have  been  wounded  by  the  hunter's  darts ; 
Our  eyes  are  heavy,  and  our  hearts 
Search  for  Thy  coming ; — when  the  light  de- 
parts 
At  evening,  bring  us  home ! 

The  darkness  gathers.    Through  the  gloom 

no  star 
Rises  to  guide  us ;  we  have  wandered  &r ; — 
Without  Thy  lamp  we  know  not  where  we 
are; 
At  evening,  bring  us  home ! 

The  clouds  are  round  us,  and  the  snow-drifts 

thicken. 
0,  thou  dear  Shepherd !  leave  us  not  to  sicken 
In  the  waste  night;    our  tardy  footsteps 

quicken ; 
At  evening,  bring  us  home. 


JEWISH  HYMN  IN  JERUSALEM. 


HENRY    HART   MILMAN. 


[OD  of  the  thunder !  from  whose  cloudy 
seat 
The  fiery  winds  of  desolation  flow ; 
Father  of  vengeance!  that  with  pur- 
ple feet 
Like  a  full  wine-press  trcad'st  the 
world  below ; 
The  embattled  armies  with  thy  sign 
to  slay. 
Nor  springs  the  beast  of  havoc  on  his  prey. 
Nor  withering    Famine  walks  his   blasted 
way, 
Till  thou  hast  marked  the  guilty  land  for 
woe. 

God  of  the  rainbow !  at  whose  gracious  sign 
The  billows  of  the  proud  their  rage  sup- 
press; 

Father  of  mercies !  at  one  word  of  thine 
An  Eden  blooms  in  the  waste  wilderness, 


And  fountains  sparkle  in  the  arid  sands, 
And  timbrels  ring  in  maidens'  glancing  hands, 
And  marble  cities  crown  the  laughing  lands. 
And  pillared  temples  rise  thy  name  to  bless. 

O'er  Judab's  land  thy   thunders   broke,  0 
Lord! 
The  chariots  rattled  o'er  her  sunken  gate. 
Her  sons   were  wasted   by    the  Assyrian's 
sword, 
Even  her  foes  wept  to  see  her  fallen  state ; 
And  heaps  her  ivory  palaces  became. 
Her  princes  wore  the  captive's  garb  of  shame. 
Her  temples  sank  amid  the  smouldering  flame. 
For  thou  didst  ride  the  tempest  cloud  of 
fate. 

O'er  Judah's  land  thy  rainbow,  Lord,  shall 
beam, 
And  the  sad  City  lift  her  crownleM  head. 


IMPROVING  ON  NATURE. 
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And  8ong|i  shall  wake  and  dancing  footsteps 
gleam 
In  streets  where  broods  the  silence  of  the 
dead. 
The  sun  shall  shine  on  Salem's  gilded  towers, 
On  Carmel's  side  our  maidens  cull  the  flowers 
To  deck  at  blushing  eve  their  bridal  bowers, 
And  angel  feet  the  glittering  Sion  tread. 

Thy  vengeance  gave  us  to  the  stranger's  hand, 

And  Abraham's  children  were  led  forth  for 

slaves. 

With  fettered  steps  we  left  our  pleasant  land, 

Envying  our  fathers  in  their  peaceful  graves. 

The  strangers'  bread  with  bitter  tears  we  steep, 

And  when  our  weary  eyes  should  sink  to  sleep, 

In  the  mute  midnight  we  steal  forth  to  weep, 


Where  the  pale  willows  shade  Euphrates' 
waves. 

The  born  in  sorrow  shall  bring  forth  in  joy ; 
Thy  mercy.  Lord,  shall  lead  thy  children 
home; 
He  that  went  forth  a  tender  prattling  boy 
Yet,  ere  he  die,  to  Salem's  streets  shall 
come; 
And  Canaan's  vines  for  us  their  fruits  shall 

bear, 
And  Hermon's  bees  their  honeyed  stores  pre- 
pare, 
And    we    shall    kneel   again   in   thankful 
prayer, 
Where  o'er  the  cherub-seated  God  full  bias- 
ed the  irradiate  throne. 


IMPRO  VING  ON  NA  TURP. 


JOHN   RUSKIN. 


«^ 


waa  a  maxim  of  RaflFaello's  that  the  artist's  object  was  to  make  things 
not  as  Nature  makes  them,  but  as  she  would  make  them ;  as  she  ever 
tries  to  make  them,  but  never  succeeds,  though  her  aim  may  be  de- 
duced from  a  comparison  of  her  effects ;  just  as  if  a  number  of  archers 
had  aimed  unsuccessfully  at  a  mark  upon  a  wall,  and  this  mark  were 
then  removed,  we  could  by  an  examination  of  their  arrow-marks  point 
out  the  probable  position  of  the  spot  aimed  at,  with  a  certainty  of  being 
nearer  to  it  than  any  of  their  spots. 

We  have  most  of  us  heard  of  original  sin,  and  may  perhaps,  in  our 
modest  moments,  conjecture  that  we  are  not  quite  what  Grod,  or  Nature, 
would  have  us  to  be.  RafFaelle  had  something  to  mend  in  humanity :  I 
should  like  to  have  seen  him  mending  a  daisy,  or  a  pease-blossom,  or  a  moth, 
or  a  mustard-seed,  or  any  other  of  God's  slightest  work  I  If  he  had  accom- 
plished that,  one  might  have  found  for  him  more  respectable  employment, 
to  set  the  stars  in  better  order,  perhaps  (they  seem  grievously  scattered  as 
they  are,  and  to  bo  of  all  manner  of  shapes  and  sizes,  except  the  ideal  shape, 
and  the  proper  size) ;  or,  to  give  us  a  corrected  view  of  the  ocean,  that  at 
least  seems  a  very  irregular  and  improvable  thing:  the  very  fishermen  do 
not  know  this  day  how  far  it  will  reach,  driven  up  before  the  west  wind. 
Perhaps  some  one  else  does,  but  that  is  not  our  business.     Let  us  go  down 
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and  stand  on  the  beach  by  the  sea — the  great  irregular  sea,  and  count 
whether  the  thunder  of  it  is  not  out  of  time — one, — two: — here  comes  a 
well-formed  wave  at  last,  trembling  a  little  at  the  top,  but  on  the  whole, 
orderly.  So !  Crash  among  the  shingle,  and  up  as  far  as  this  gray  pebble ! 
Now,  stand  by  and  watch.  Another; — Ah,  careless  wave!  why  couldn't 
you  have  kept  your  crest  on  ?  It  is  all  gone  away  into  spray,  striking  up 
against  the  cliffs  there — I  thought  as  much — missed  the  mark  by  a  couple 
of  feet!  Another: — How  now,  impatient  one  !  couldn't  you  have  waited 
till  your  friend's  reflux  was  done  with,  instea*.!  of  rolling  yourself  up  with 
it  in  that  unseemly  manner  ?  You  go  for  nothing.  A  fourth,  and  a  goodly 
one  at  last !  What  think  we  of  yonder  slow  rise,  and  crystalline  hollow, 
without  a  flaw?  Steady,  good  wave!  not  so  fast!  not  so  fast !  Where 
are  you  coming  to  ?  This  is  too  bad ;  two  yards  over  the  mark,  and  ever  so 
much  of  you  in  our  face  l^esides;  and  a  wave  we  had  so  much  hope  of,  behind 
there,  broken  all  to  pieces  out  at  sea,  and  laying  a  great  white  tablecloth 
of  foam  all  the  way  to  the  shore,  as  if  the  marine  gods  were  to  dine  off  it! 
Alas,  for  those  unhappy  *^  arrow-shots  "  of  Nature !  She  will  never  hit  her 
mark  with  tho.^e  unruly  waves  of  her's,  nor  get  one  of  them  into  the  ideal 
shape,  if  we  wait  for  a  thousand  years. 


STABAT  MATEE. 


TRANSLATION   OF   DR.   ABRAHAM   COLES. 


TOOD  th'  afflicted  Mother  weej'ing,  '  For  His  people's  sin  atoning 
Near  the  cross  her  station  keej»inii:,  Him  she  saw  in  torments  groaning. 

Whereon  hung  her  Son  and  Lord ;  Given  to  the  scourge's  rod  ; 

Through  whose  spirit  sympathizing,         Saw  her  darling  oflfspring,  dying 
Sorrowing  and  agonizing,  Desolate,  forsaken,  crj'ing, 

y  Also  passed  the  cruel  sword.  i  Yield  His  sjjirit  up  to  God. 

i       0  how  mournful  and  distressed  \  Make  me  fecrl  thy  sorrow's  power, 

Was  that  favored  and  most  blessed  '  That  vvith  thee  I  tears  mav  shower. 

Mother  of  the  Only  Son  !  1  Tender  Mother,  fount  of  love ! 

Trembling,  grieving,  bosom  heaving.  Make  my  heart  with  love  unceasing 

While  perceiving,  scarce  believing,  |  Burn  toward  Christ  the  Lord,  that  pleasing 

Pains  of  that  Illustrious  One.  j  T  may  be  to  Him  above. 

I 

WTio  the  man,  who,  called  a  brother.  |  Holy  Mother,  this  be  granted. 

Would  not  weep,  saw  he  Christ's  mother  ,  That  the  Slain  One's  wounds  be  planted 

In  such  deep  distress  and  wild  ?  i  Firmly  in  my  heart  to  bide. 

Who  could  not  sad  tribute  render  !  Of  Him  wounded,  all  astounded, — 

Witnes=inR  that  mother  tender  Depths  unbound*^!  for  me  sounded, — 

Agonizing  with  her  Child  ?  All  the  pangs  with  me  divide. 


EVANGELINE  ON  THE  PBAIRIE. 


Make  me  weep  with  thee  in  union  ; 

Wound  for  wound  be  there  created ; 

With  the  Crucified,  communion, 

With  the  Cross  intoxicated 

In  Hia  grief  an<I  Buffering  give . 

For  thy  Son's  dear  lake.  I  praj— 

Neu  the  cruB  with  tean  unfaihng 

May  I,  fired  with  pure  affection, 

I  would  join  thee  in  thy  wailing 

Virgin,  have  Ihrougfa  thee  protection 

Here  u  long  u  I  eball  live. 

In  the  Bolemn  Judgment  Day. 

Uaid  of  maidens,  all  eicetliDg, 

Let  me  by  the  Cross  be  warded. 

Be  not  bitter,  mo  repelling. 

By  the  death  of  Christ  be  guarded ; 

Make  thou  me  a  mourner,  t/jo: 

Nourished  by  divine  supplies. 

Make  me  bear  about  Cliriat'e  dying, 

When  the  body  death  hath  riven. 

Share  Hie  passion,  shame  defying. 

Grant  that  to  the  soul  be  given, 

AU  His  woandsin  me  rentw  : 

Glories  bright  of  Taradise. 

EVANGELINE  ON  THE  PP.AIBIE. 


H,  W.  LONGFELLOW. 


MryEAUTIFOL  was  the  night.    Behind 
H^K  the  black  wall  of  llie  iutaat. 

\^$-f{i  Tippinfj  its  summit  with  silver,  arose 
'■'^'  the  moon.     On  the  river 

f        Fell   here   and    tlierc    through    the 
X  branches  a  tremulous  gleam  of 

the  moonlight. 
Like  the  swe^'t  thoughts  of  love  on  a  dark- 
ened and  devious  spirit. 

Nearer  and  round  about  her,  the  manifold 

flowers  of  the  garden 
Foured  out  their  eouls  in  odore,  that  were 

their  [Tayera  and  confesaiona 
Unlo  the  night,  an  it  went  its  way.  like  a 

silent  Carthusian. 
Fuller  of  fragrance  than  they,  and  as  heavy 

with  shadows  and  night  dews, 
Hung  the  heart  of  the  maidpn.     The  calm 

and  the  magical  moonlight 
Seemed  to  innndatcher  ioal  with  indefinable 

longings. 
As,  through  the  garden  gate,  and  beneath 

the  shade  of  the  oak-trees. 
Parsed  she  nlong  the  path  to  the  edge  of  the 

measureless  prairie. 

Silent  it  lay,  with  a  silvery  haxc  upon  it,  and 


I  Gleaming  and  floating  away  in  mingled  and 

I  infinite  numbers. 

.  Over  her  head  the  stars,  the  thoughts  ot  God 

I  m  the  heavens. 

'  Shone  on  the  eyes  of  man,  who  had  ceased 

to  marvel  and  woirhip. 
Save  when  a  blazing  comet  was  seen  on  the 

wall.'  of  that  temple. 


% 


As  if  a  band  had  appeared  and  written  ufon 
(hem,  "  Upharsin." 

And  the  soul  of   the   maiden,  between  the 

stare  and  the  fire-ffiet, 
Wandered  alone,  and  she  cried,  "  0  Gabriel  1 

0  my  beloved ! 
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POLITICAL  AGITATION. 


Art  thou  BO  near  unto  me,  and  yet  I  cannot 

behold  thee? 
Art  thou  80  near  unto  me,  and  yet  th^  voice 

does  not  reach  me  ? 
Ah !  how  often  thy  feet  have  trod  this  }.  ).th 

to  the  prairie ! 
Ah  !  how  often  thine  eyes  have  looked  on  the 

woodlands  around  me ! 
Ah  !  how  often  beneath  this  oak,  returning 

from  labor. 
Thou  hast  lain  down  to  rest,  and  to  dream  of 

me  in  thy  slumbers. 


When  shall  these  eyes  behold,  these  arms  h% 
folded  about  thee  7  " 

Loud  and  sudden  and  near  the  note  of  a 
whippoorwill  sounded 

Like  a  flute  in  the  woods ;  and  anon,  through 
the  neighboring  thickets. 

Farther  and  farther  away  it  floated  and 
dropped  into  silence. 

"  Patience !  "  whispered  the  oaks  from  oraca- 
lar  caverns  of  darkness  ; 

And,  from  the  moonlit  meadow,  a  sigh  re- 
sponded, "  To-morrow  I " 


NO, 


THOMAS   HOOD. 


sun — no  moon  I 

No  morn — no  noon — 
No  dawn — no  dust — no  proper  time 
i  of  day— 

¥  No  sky — ^no  earthly  view — 

I  No  distance  looking  blue — 

No  road — no  street — no   "  t'other  side  the 
way"— 
No  end  to  any  Row — 
No  indication  where  the  Crescents 

go- 
No  top  to  any  steeple — 
No  recognitions  of  familiar  people — 

No  courtesies  for  showing  'em — 


No  knowing  'em — 
No  traveling  at  all — no  locomotion. 
No  inkling  of  the  way — ^no  notion — 

"  No  go  " — by  land  or  ocean — 
No  mail — no  post — 
No  news  from  any  foreign  coast- 
No  park — no  ring — no  afternoon  gentility- 
No  company — no  nobility — 
No  warmth,   no  cheerfulness,  no  healthful 
ease, 
No  comfortable  feel  in  any  member — 
No  shade,  no  shine,  no  butterflies,  no  bees, 
No  fruit,  no  flowers,  no  leaves,  no  birds, 
November  1 


POLITICAL  AGITATION, 


WENDELL   PHILLIPS. 


;LL  hail,  Public  Opinion  !     To  be  sure,  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  under 

which  to  live.     It  rules  to-day  in  the  desire  to  obey  all  kinds  of 

laws,  and  takes  your  life.     It  rules  again  in  the  love  of  liberty. 

I         and  rescues  Shadrach  from  Boston  Court  House.     It  rules  to-mor- 

T        row  in  the  manhood  of  him  who  loads  the  musket  to  shoot  down 

— God  be  praised ! — the  man-hunter  Gorsuch.     It  rules  in  Syracuse,  Mid 

the  slave  escapes  to  Canada.    It  is  our  interest  to  educate  this  people  in 
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humanity,  and  in  deep  reverence  for  the  rights  of  the  lowest  and  humblest 
individual  that  makes  up  our  numbers.  Each  man  here,  in  fact,  holds  his 
property  and  his  life  dependent  on  the  constant  presence  of  an  agitation 
Uke  this  of  anti-slaverv.  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty  :  power 
is  ever  stealing  from  the  many  to  the  few.  The  manna  of  popular  liberty 
must  be  gathered  each  day,  or  it  is  rotten.  Th<?  living  sap  of  to-day  out- 
grows the  dead  rind  of  yesterday.  The  hand  intrusted  with  power,  be- 
comes either  from  human  depravity  or  esprit  de  corps,  the  necessary 
enemy  of  the  people.  Only  by  continual  oversight  can  the  democrat  in 
office  be  prevented  from  hardening  into  a  despot ;  only  by  unintermitted 
agitation  can  a  people  be  kept  sufficiently  awake  to  principle  not  to  let 
liberty  be  smothered  in  material  prosperity. 

All  clouds,  it  is  said,  have  sunshine  behind  them,  and  all  evils  have 
some  good  result;  so  slavery,  by  the  necessity  of  its  abolition,  has  saved 
the  freedom  of  the  white  race  from  being  melted  in  the  luxury  or  buried 
beneath  the  gold  of  its  own  success.  Never  look,  therefore,  for  an  age 
when  the  people  can  be  quiet  and  safe.  At  such  times  Despotism,  like  a 
shrouding  mist,  steals  over  the  mirror  of  Freedom.  The  Dutch,  a  thou- 
sand years  ago,  built  against  the  ocean  their  bulwarks  of  willow  and  mud. 
Do  they  trust  to  that  ?  No.  Each  year  the  patient,  industrious  peasant 
gives  so  much  time  from  the  cultivation  of  his  soil  and  the  care  of  his  chil- 
dren to  stop  the  breaks  and  replace  the  willow  which  insects  have  eaten, 
that  he  may  keep  the  land  his  fathers  rescued  from  the  water,  and  bid 
defiance  to  the  waves  that  roar  above  his  head,  as  if  demanding  back  the 
broad  fields  man  has  stolen  from  their  realm. 


THE  RANGER. 


JOHN   G.  WHITTIEB. 


[OBERT  Rawlin  !— Froste  were  falling 
\Mien  the  ranger'a  horn  was  calling, 
Through  the  woods  to  Canada. 


Where  the  lion  crouching  high  on 
Abraham's  rock  with  teeth  of  iron, 
Glares  o'er  wood  and  wave  away, 


i 


Gone  the  winter's  sleet  and  anowinc,    i  ■»?  •  xi    xt  •        c       •  u- 

,     ,       1,1'  Faintly  thence,  as  pines  far  sighing. 
Gone  the  spring-time  s  bud  and  blow- 


ing, 
f       Gone  the  summer's  harvest  mowing, 

And  again  the  fields  are  gray. 

Yet  away,  he's  away ! 
Faint  and  fainter  hope  is  growing  !  fc^om©  are  living,  some  are  lying 

In  the  hearts  that  mourn  his  stay.  I  In  their  red  graves  far  away. 


Or  as  thunder  spent  and  dying, 
Come  the  challenge  and  replying, 

Come  the  sounds  of  flight  and  fray. 

Well-a-day !  Hope  and  pray ! 


THE  EAKGER. 


Straggling  mngerB,  worn  with  dangers, 
Homeward  taring,  weary  itrangera 

Pa^  the  farm-gate  on  their  way  ; 
Tidings  of  the  dead  and  living. 
Forest  march  and  ambueh,  giving, 


On  the  grain-lands  of  the  mainlands 
Stands  a  serried  corn  like  trainbands, 
Flame  and  pennon  nulling  ga;; 
Ont  at  sea,  the  islands  wooded, 
Silver  birches,  golden  hooded. 


Till  the  maidens  leave  their  weaving. 
And  the  lads  forget  their  play. 
"  Still  away,  still  away !  " 

Sighs  a  sad  one.  sii'k  with  grieving, 
"  Why  docs  Robert  still  delay  ? " 

Nowhere  fwrer,  sweeter,  rarer, 
Does  the  goMon-lockcd  froit-bearer 

Through  his  painted  woodlands  stray, 
Than  where  hillsidp  oqIch  and  beeches 
Overlook  the  long,  blao  rParhes, 
Silent  coves  and  p"blilpd  bnachea. 

And  gre^n  isles  of  Casco  Bay  ; 

Nowhere  day,  for  delay, 
With  a  tenderer  look  beseeches, 

"  Let  me  with  my  charmed  earth  Rtay." 


Set  with  maples,  crimson -blooded. 

White  6ea-foam  and  sand-hills  gray, 
Stretch  away,  far  away. 

Dim  and  droamy,  over-brooded 
By  ibe  hazy  autumn  day. 

Gayly  chattering  to  Ibo  clattering 

Of  the  brown  nuts  downward  pattering. 

Leap  the  squirreli,  red  and  gray. 
On  tbe  gras^-land,  on  the  fallow. 
Drop  thi>  apples,  red  and  yellow. 
Drop  (he  rnnset  pears  and  mellow. 

Drop  the  red  leaves  all  the  day, 

An^i  away,  swift  away, 
Sxin  and  clnud,  o'er  hill  and  hollow 

Chasing,  weave  their  web  of  play. 


THE  BANOEB. 


"M&rtbft  Uason,  Martha  Mason. 
Prilhe«  tell  Qi  of  the  reason, 

Why  70a  mope  at  homo  to-daj : 
Sarelf  uniliag  u  not  sinoing ; 
Leave  yonr  qailling,  leave  jour  ipinaiag ; 
What  ia  all  jonr  store  of  linen, 

If  your  heart  is  never  pay? 

Come  Bway,  come  away! 
Never  yet  did  Bad  beginning 

Make  the  task  of  life  a  play." 

Over-bending,  till  she's  Mending 
With  the  flaxen  skein  she's  lending, 

Pale  brown  tresses  smoothed  away 
From  her  face  of  patient  sorrow. 
Sits  she,  seeking  but  t«  borrow. 
From  the  trembling  hope  of  morron, 

Solace  for  the  weary  day. 

'■  Go  your  way,  laugh  and  play ; 
Unto  him  who  heeds  the  sparrow 

And  the  lily,  let  me  pray." 

"  With  onr  rally  rings  the  valley, — 
Join  UB I "  cried  the  blue-eyed  Nelly ; 


3ore  and  «ad  for  Bobert  Bawlin 

U  my  heart,"  she  said,  "  to-day." 


■'  Join  us ! "  crieii  the  laughing  May : 
"To  the  beach  we  all  are  going. 
And,  to  save  the  task  of  rowing. 
West  by  north  the  wind  is  blowing. 

Blowing  briskly  down  the  bay! 

Come  away,  come  away! 
Time  and  tide  aro  fwiftly  flowing. 

Let  us  take  them  while  we  may ! 

■'  Never  tell  us  that  you'll  foil  ua, 
Where  the  purple  beach-plum  mellows 

On  the  bluffs  so  wild  and  gray. 
Hasten,  for  the  oars  are  falling ; 
Hark,  our  merry  mates  are  calling; 


is  that  w 


■e  all  it 


Singing  tideward  down  the  bay! " 
"Kay,  nay,  let  rae  stay: 


Or  some  French  losa,  singing  gay ; 
Ju«t  forget  as  he's  forgetting; 
What  avails  a  life  of  fretting  T 
If  some  stars  mnat  needs  be  setting, 

Others  rise  oa  good  as  they." 

"  Cease,  I  pray ;  go  your  way  I " 
Iklaitha  cries,  bftr  eyelids  wetting; 

"Fool  and  false  the  worda  you  sayl' 

"Martha  Mason,  hear  to  reason! 
Prithee,  put  a  kinder  face  on  I " 

"  Cease  to  vex  tne,"  did  she  say ; 
"  Better  at  his  side  be  lying. 
With  the  mournful  pine-trees  sighing. 
And  the  wild-birds  o'er  ns  crj'ing. 

Than  to  doubt  like  mine  a  prey, 

While  away,  far  away. 
Turns  my  heart,  forever  trying 

Soma  new  hope  for  each  new  doy. 

"  When  the  shadows  veil  the  meadows. 

And  the  sunset's  golden  ladders. 

Sink  from  Iwihght's  walls  of  gray, 

From  (be  window  of  my  dreaming 
,  1  can  see  his  sickle  gkaming, 
;  Cheery- voiced,  can  hear  him  teaming. 

Down  the  locust  shaded  way; 
I  But  away,  awift  away, 

Fades  the  fond,  delusive  seeming, 
I  And  I  kneel  again  \o  pray. 

"When  the  growing  dawn  is  showing, 
'  And  the  barn-yard  cocit  is  crowing. 

And  the  horned  moon  pales  away. 
From  a  dream  of  him  awaking, 
Every  sound  my  heart  is  malting, 
3c«ms  a  footstep  of  his  taking; 


JIM  SMILEY'S  FROQ. 


ThoD  I  bnib  the  thoaght,  And  t^j, 
Naj,  nay,  lis'i  anay  I 
Ah !  my  heart,  my  heart  w  breaking 
For  the  dear  one  &r  away." 

Iiook  Dp.  Martha  I  worn  and  swarthy, 
Olowi  a  bM  of  manhood  worthy ; 
"Bobwtt"  "Harthal"  aU  they 


When  Mcb  lovera  mMt  each  oUier, 
Why  ihould  prying  idlera  atay? 

Qnench  the  Umbert  fallen  embers, 
Qneuch  the  red  leaves  in  Decembn'i 

Hoary  rime  and  chilly  spray. 
Bat  the  hearth  thall  kindle  dearer, 
Howehold  welcomes  aoand  si 


wheel  and  reel  togethi 

Little  cared  the 

Heart  of  lead,  it  heart  of  feather, 
Noon  of  night  ie  noon  of  day 
Come  away,  come  away  I 


Heart  to  loving  heart  draw  n 

When  the  bridal  belli  shall  lay: 

"Hope  and  pray,  tnut  alwaj  ; 

For  the  trial  and  delay  I" 


JIM  SMILEY'S  FROO. 

SAMUEL   U  CLEMES3. 

gELL,  this  yer  Smiley  had  rat-tarriera,  and  chicken-cocks,  and  ail 

V    them  kind  of  things,  till  you  couldn't  rest,  and  you  couldn't  feteh 

5>     nothing  for  him  to  bet  on  but  he'd  match  you.     He  ketched  a  frog 

one  day,  and  took  him  home,  and  said  he  cal'klated  to  edercata 
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him;  and  so  he  never  done  nothing  for  three  months  but  set  in  his 
back  yard  and  learn  that  frog  to  jump.  And  you  bet  he  did  learn 
him,  too.  He'd  give  him  a  little  punch  behind,  and  the  next  minute 
you'd  see  that  frog  whirling  in  the  air  like  a  doughnut, — see  him  turn  one 
summerset,  or  maybe  a  couple,  if  he  got  a  good  start,  and  come  down  flat- 
footed  and  all  right,  like  a  cat.  He  got  him  up  so  in  the  matter  of  catching 
flies,  and  kept  him  in  practice  so  constant,  that  he'd  nail  a  fly  every  time 
as  far  as  he  could  see  him.  Smiley  said  all  a  frog  wanted  was  education, 
and  he  could  do  most  anything;  and  I  believe  him.  Why,  I've  seen  him 
set  Dan'l  Webster  down  here  on  this  floor, — Dan'l  Webster  was  the  name 
of  the  frog, — and  sing  out,  "  Flies,  Dan'l,  flies,"  and  quicker'n  you  could 
wink  he'd  spring  straight  up,  and  snake  a  fly  off"n  the  counter  there,  and 
flop  down  on  the  floor  again,  as  solid  as  a  gob  of  mud,  and  fall  to  scratching 
the  side  of  his  head  with  his  hind  foot  as  indifferent  as  if  he  hadn't  no  idea 
he'd  been  doing  any  more'n  any  frog  might  do.  You  never  see  a  frog  so 
modest  and  straightfor'ard  as  he  was,  for  all  he  was  so  gifted.  And  when 
it  came  to  fair  and  square  jumping  on  a  dead  level,  he  could  get  over  more 
ground  at  one  straddle  than  any  animal  of  his  breed  you  ever  see.  Jump- 
ing on  a  dead  level  was  his  strong  suit,  you  understand ;  and  when  it  come 
to  that,  Smiley  would  ante  up  money  on  him  as  long  as  he  had  a  red. 
Smiley  was  monstrous  proud  of  his  frog,  and  well  he  might  be,  for  fellers 
that  had  travelled  and  been  evcrywhercs,  all  said  he  laid  over  any  frog 
that  ever  they  see. 

Well,  Smiley  kept  the  beast  in  a  little  lattice  box,  and  he  used  to  fetch 
him  down  town  sometimes,  and  lay  for  a  bet.  One  day  a  feller, — a  stran- 
ger in  the  camp,  he  was, — came  across  him  with  his  box,  and  says: 

"  What  might  it  be  that  you've  got  in  the  box  ?" 

And  Smiley  says,  sorter  indifferent  like,  "It  might  be  a  parrot,  or  it 
might  be  a  canary,  may  be,  but  it  ain't, — it's  only  just  a  frog." 

And  the  feller  took  it,  and  looked  at  it  careful,  and  turned  it 
round  this  way  and  that,  and  says,  "  H'm !  so  'tis.  Well,  what's  he  good 
for  ?" 

"Well,"  Smiley  says,  easy  and  careless,  "he's  good  enough  for  one 
thing,  I  should  judge, — he  can  outjump  any  frog  in  Calaveras  county." 

The  feller  took  the  box  agjiin,  and  took  another  long  particular  look, 
and  gave  it  back  to  Smiley,  and  says,  very  deliberate,  "  Well,  I  don't  see 
no  p'ints  about  that  frog  that's  any  better'n  any  other  frog." 

"  May  be  you  don't,"  Smiley  says.  "  May  be  you  understand  fro<?8, 
and  may  be  you  don't  understand  'em;  may  be  you've  had  experience,  and 
may  be  you  an't  only  a  amature,  as  it  were.      Anyways,  I've  got  my 
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opinion,  and  I'll  risk  forty  doUara  that  he  can  oa^ump  ary  frog  in  Cal'.- 
veras  county. 

And  the  feller  studied  a  minute,  and  then  saye,  kinder  sad  like,  "Well, 
I'm  only  a  atrangcr  here,  and  I  ain't  got  do  frog ;  but  if  I  had  a  frog,  I'd 
bet  you." 

And  then  Smiley  says,  "That's  all  right, — that's  all  right;  if  you'll 
hold  my  box  a  minute,  I'll  go  and  'get  you  a  frog."  And  ao  the  feller  took 
the  boi,  and  put  up  his  forty  dollars  along  with  Smiley's  and  set  down  to 
wait.  So  he  set  there  a  good  while,  thinking  and  thinking  to  hisaelf,  and 
then  he  got  the  frc^  out  and  prized  bis  mouth  open,  and  took  a  teaspoon 
and  filled  him  full  of  quail  shot, — filled  him  pretty  near  up  to  his  chin,— 
and  set  him  on  the  floor.  Smiley  he  went  to  the  swamp,  and  slopped 
around  in  the  mud  for  a  long  time,  and  finally  he  ketched  a  frog,  and 
fetched  him  in,  and  give  him  to  this  feller,  and  says: 

"  Now,  if  you're  ready,  set  him  alongside  of  Dan'l,  with  his  fore-paws 
just  even  with  Dan'l,  and  I'll  give  the  word."  Then  he  says,  "  One — two 
— three — jump ;"  and  him  and  the  feller  touched  up  the  frogs  fi^jra  behind, 
and  the  new  frog  hopped  off,  but  Dan'l  give  a  heave,  and  hysted  up  his 
shoulders, — so, — like  a  Frenchman,  but  it  wan't  no  use, — be  couldn't  budge ; 
he  was  planted  as  sohd  as  an  anvil,  and  he 
couldn't  no  more  stir  than  if  be  was  anchored 
out.  Smiley  was  a  good  deal  surprised,  and 
be  was  disgusted  too,  but  be  didn't  have  no 
idea  what  the  matter  was,  of  course. 

The  feller  took  the  money  and  started 
away ;  and  when  he  was  going  out  at  the  door, 
he  sorter  jerked  his  thumb  over  bis  shoulders, 
— this  way, — at  Dan'l,  and  says  again,  very 
deliberate,  "  Well  /  don't  see  no  p'ints  about 
that  frog  that's  any  better'n  any  other  frog." 
Smiley  he  stood  scratching  his  bead  and 
looking  down  at  Dan'l  a  long  time,  and  at  last  he  says,  "  I  do  wonder 
what  in  the  nation  that  frog  throwed  off  for;  I  wonder  if  there  an't 
something  the  matter  with  him,  he  'pears  to  look  mighty  baggy,  some- 
how." And  he  ketched  Dan'l  by  the  nap  of  the  neck,  and  lifted  him 
up,  and  says,  "Why,  blame  my  cats,  if  be  don't  weigh  five  pound!" 
and  turned  him  upside  down,  and  he  belched  out  a  double  handful  of 
shot.  And  then  he  see  bow  it  was,  and  ho  was  the  maddest  man.  He 
set  the  frog  down,  and  took  out  after  that  feller,  but  he  never  ketched 
him. 
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THE  LIGHT-HOUSE. 


TH0MA3   MOORE, 


HE  tcene  iru  more  beautifal  tar  to 
the  oye, 
lan  if  day  in  iU  pride  had  ar- 

The  land-breeze  blen  mild,  and  the 
azure-arched  eky 
Looked    pure  lu   the   epirit  that 

The  murmur  nwe  soft,  as  I  silently  gazed 
On  the  shadowy  waves'  playful  motion, 

From  the  dim  distant  bill,    till   the  light- 
honse  fire  blazed 
Like  a  star  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean. 

No  longer  the  joy  of  the  sailor-boy's  breast 

Was  heard  in  his  wildly -breathed  oiunbera : 

The  sea-bird  had  flown  to  her  wave-girdled 


Tbe  fieherman  «ink  to  hia  slamb«n ; 
One  moment  I  looked  from  the  hill'a  gentle 

All  hushed  was  the  billows'  commotion. 
And  o'er  them  the  light-house  looked  lovelj 
as  hope, — 
That  star  of  life's  tremaloos  ocean. 

The  time  is  long  past,  and  the  ecene  is  afar, 

Yet  when  my  head  resti  on  its  pillow, 
Will  memory  sometimes  rekindle  the  star 

That  blazed  on  the  breast  of  the  billow : 
Id  life's  cloaiDg  hour,  when  the  trembling  soal 
flies, 

And  death  stilts  tbe  heart's  last  emotion ; 
Oh,  then  may  the  seraph  of  mercy  arise, 

Like  a  star  oq  etamity's  ocean  I 
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SEBA    SMITH. 


I  And  colder  still  the  winds  did  blow, 
I       And  darker  hours  of  night  came  on. 


■HE  cold  wind  swept  the   monntain'B 
height. 
And  pathless  was  the  dreary  wild;      i    .    j   ,  .i     3    «      , 

.    J  r     J  .L      L      1       L  f    ■  i.      And  deeper  grew  the  dnfts  of  snow; 

And  'mid  the  cheerleHS  hours  of  night  I       „      ,:    ,  ,  „  .    ■ 

Amothe,.a»a.rawiiH.rchiW.     i      H.r  l.nb,  w„.  chJl d,  h.t  .tr.ngU,  . 
As   through    the   drifting   snow  she  gone. 

!  "  0  Ood  \ "  she  cried,  in  accents  wild, 
u  her  breajt.  "It  I  must  perish,  save  my  child ! " 
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She  stripp'd  her  mantle  from  her  breast. 
And  bared  her  boeom  to  the  etorm, 

And  round  the  child  she  wrapp'd  the  vest, 
And  smiled  to  think  her  babe  was  warm. 

With  one  cold  kiss  one  tear  she  shed, 

And  sank  apon  a  snowy  bed. 


At  dawn  a  traveller  passed  by, 
And  saw  her  *neath  a  snowy  veil ; 

The  frost  of  death  was  in  her  eye, 
Her  cheek  was  cold,  and  hard,  and  pale,- 

He  moved  the  robe  from  off  the  child. 

The  babe  look'd  ap  and  sweetly  smiled. 


JOE. 


ALICE   ROBBINS. 


E  don't  take  vagrants  in,  sir, 
And  I  am  alone  to-dav, 

Leastwise,  I  could  call  the  good  man — 
He's  not  so  far  away. 

You  are  welcome  to  a  breakfast — 
I'll  bring  you  some  bread  and  tea ; 
You  might  sit  on  the  old  stone  yonder, 
Under  the  chestnut  tree. 

You're  traveling,  stranger  ?  Mebbe 
You've  got  some  notions  to  sell  ? 

We  hev  a  sight  of  peddlers. 
But  we  allers  treat  them  well. 

For  they,  poor  souls,  are  tnring 

Like  the  rest  of  us  to  live : 
And  it's  not  like  tramping  the  country 

And  calling  on  folks  to  give. 

Not  that  I  meant  a  word,  sir — 

No  offence  in  the  world  to  you : 
I  think,  now  I  look  at  it  closer, 

Your  coat  is  an  army  blue. 

Don't  say  ?    Under  Sherman,  were  you? 

That  was — how  many  years  ago  ? 
I  had  a  boy  at  Shiloh, 

Kearney — a  sergeant — Joe  ! 

Joe  Kearney,  you  might  a'  met  him  ? 

But  in  course  you  were  miles  apart, 
Ho  was  a  tall,  straight  boy,  sir. 

The  pride  of  his  mother's  heart. 

We  were  off  to  Kitt-ry,  then,  sir, 
Small  farmers  in  dear  oM  Maine; 

It's  a  long  stretch  from  there  to  Kansas, 
But  I  couldn't  go  back  again. 


He  was  all  we  had,  was  Joseph: 

He  and  my  old  man  and  me 
Had  sort  o'  growed  together. 

And  were  happy  as  we  could  be. 

I  wasn't  a  lookin'  for  trouble 
When  the  terrible  war  begun. 

And  I  wrestled  for  grace  to  be  able 
To  give  up  our  only  son. 

Well,  well,  'taint  no  use  o*  talking. 

My  old  man  said,  said  he ; 
••  The  Lord  loves  a  willing  giver ;" 

And  that's  what  I  tried  to  be. 

Well  the  heart  and  the  flesh  are  rebels, 
And  hev  to  be  fought  with  grace ; 

But  I'd  give  my  life — ^yes,  willin' — 
To  look  on  my  dead  boy's  face. 

Take  care,  you  are  spillin'  your  tea,  sir. 
Poor  soul  I  don't  crv :  I'm  sure 

You've  had  a  pood  mother  sometime — 
Your  wounds,  were  they  hard  to  cure  ? 

'  Andersonville !  God  help  you ! 
Hunted  by  dogs,  did  you  say  1 
Hospital !  crazy,  seven  years,  sir  ? 
I  wonder  your'e  living  to-day. 

I'm  thankful  my  Joe  was  shot,  sir, 
"  How  do  vou  know  that  he  died  ?'* 
'Twas  certifie<l,  sir,  by  the  surgeon . 
Here's  the  letter,  and — "  mebbe  he  liedT 

Well,  I  never !   you  shake  like  the  ager. 
My  Joe  !  there's  his  name  and  the  date ; 
\  "  Joe  Kearney.  7th  Maine,  sir.  a  sergeant-* 
i       Lies  here  in  a  critical  state — 
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Just  died — will  be  buried  to-morrow — 
Can't  wait  for  his  parents  to  come." 

Well,  I  thought  God  had  leflb  ns  that  hour, 
As  for  John,  my  poor  man,  he  was  dumb. 

Didn't  speak  for  a  month  to  the  neighbors, 
Scarce  spoke  in  a  week,  sir,  to  me ; 

I^ever  been  the  same  man  since  that  Monday 
They  brought  us  this  letter  you  see. 

And  you  were  from  Maine !  from  old  Kittery  ? 
What  time  in  the  year  did  you  go  ? 


I  just  disremember  the  fellows 
That  marched  out  of  town  with  our  Joe. 

Lord  love  ye !  come  into  the  house,  sir ; 

It's  gettin'  too  warm  out  o'  door. 
If  I'd  known  you'd  been  gone  for  a  sojer, 

I'd  taken  you  in  here  afore. 

Now  make  yourself  easy.    We're  humbler, 
We  Kansas  folks  don't  go  for  show, — 

Set  here — it's  Joe's  chair — take  your  hat  off 
"  Call  father !"  My  God !  you  are  Joe  I 
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P  the  airy  mountain, 
Down  the  rushy  glen, 
We  dare  n't  go  a  hunting 

For  fear  of  little  men  ; 
Wee  folk,  good  folk, 

Trooping  all  together ; 
Green  jacket,  red  cap, 

And  white  owl's  feather ! 


Down  along  the  rocky  shore 

Some  make  their  home, — 
They  live  on  crispy  pancakes 

Of  yellow  tide-foam ; 
Some  in  the  reeds 

Of  the  black  mountain -lake, 
With  frogs  for  their  watch-dog8, 

All  night  awake. 

High  on  the  hill-top 

The  old  king  sits ; 
He  is  now  so  old  and  gray 

He's  nigh  lost  his  wits. 
With  a  bridge  of  white  mist 

Columbkill  he  crosses. 
On  his  stately  journeys 

From  Slieveleague  to  Rosses ; 
Or  going  up  with  music 

On  cold  starry  nights, 
To  sup  with  the  queen 

Of  the  gay  Northern  Lights 


They  stole  little  Bridget 

For  seven  years  long  ; 
When  she  came  down  again 

Her  friends  were  all  gone. 
They  took  her  lightly  back, 

Between  the  night  and  morrow  ; 
They  thought  that  she  was  fast  asleep^ 

But  she  was  dead  with  sorrow. 
They  have  kept  her  ever  since 

Deep  within  the  lakes, 
On  a  bed  of  flag-leaves, 

Watching  till  she  wakee. 

By  the  craggy  hill-side. 

Through  the  mosses  bare. 
They  have  planted  thorn-trees 

For  pleasure  here  and  tbere. 
Is  any  man  so  daring 

To  dig  one  up  in  spite, 
He  shall  find  the  thornies  set 

In  his  bed  at  night. 

Up  the  airy  mountain, 

Down  the  rushy  glen, 
We  dare  n't  go  a  hunting 

For  fear  of  little  men ; 
Wee  folk,  good  folk, 

Trooping  all  together; 
Green  jacket,  red  cap, 

And  white  owl's  feather* 
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From  Senator  Baker's  Speech  at  Union  Square,  New  York,  April  20tli,  1861. 

]ET  no  man  underrate  the  dangers  of  this  controversy.  Civil  war,  for 
the  best  of  reasons  on  the  one  side,  and  the  worst  upon  the  other,  is 
always  dangerous  to  liberty,  always  fearful,  always  bloody;  but,  fel- 
low-citizens, there  are  yet  worse  things  than  fear,  than  doubt  and 
dread,  and  danger  and  blood.  Dishonor  is  worse.  Perpetual 
anarchy  is  worse.  States  forever  commingling  and  forever  sever- 
ing are  worse.  Traitors  and  secessionists  are  worse.  To  have  star  after 
star  blotted  out— to  have  stripe  after  stripe  obscured — to  have  glory  after 
glory  dimmed,  to  have  our  women  weep  and  our  men  blush  for  shame  through- 
out generations  to  come— that  and  these  are  infinitely  worse  than  blood. 

When  we  march,  let  us  not  march  for  revenge. '  As  yet  we  have  noth- 
ing to  revenge.  It  is  not  much  that  where  that  tattered  flag  waved 
guarded  by  seventy  men  against  ten  thousand;  it  is  not  much  that  starva- 
tion eflFected  what  an  enemy  could  not  compel.  We  have  as  yet  something  to 
punish;  but  nothing  or  very  little  to  revenge.  The  President  himself,  a 
hero  without  knowing  it — and  I  speak  from  knowledge,  having  known  him 
from  boyhood — the  President  says :  "  There  are  wrongs  to  be  redressed 
already  long  enough  endured."  And  we  march  to  battle  and  to  victory 
because  we  do  not  choose  to  endure  this  wrong  any  longer.  They  are 
wrongs  not  merely  against  us — not  against  you,  Mr.  President — not 
against  me — but  against  our  sons  and  against  our  grandsons  that  surround 
us.  They  are  wrongs  against  our  Union ;  they  are  wrongs  against  our 
Constitution;  they  are  wrongs  against  human  hope  and  human  freedom; 
and  thus,  if  it  be  avenged,  still,  as  Burke  says,  "  It  is  a  wild  justice  at 
last." 

Only  thus  we  will  revenge  them.  The  national  banners,  leaning  from 
ten  thousand  windows  in  your  city  to-day,  proclaim  your  affection  and 
reverence  for  the  Union.     You  will  gather  in  battalions 

*'  Patient  of  toil,  serene  amidst  alarms, 
Inflexible  in  faith,  invincible  in  arms ;" 

and  as  you  gather,  every  omen  of  present  concord  and  ultimate  peace  will 
surround  you.  The  ministers  of  religion,  the  priests  of  literature,  the  his- 
torians of  the  past,  the  illustrators  of  the  present,  capital,  science,  art, 
invention,  discoveries,  the  works  of  genius — all  these  will  attend  us  in  our 
march,  and  we  will  conquer.     And  if  from  the  far  Pacific  a  voice  feebler 
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than  the  feeblest  murmur  upon  its  shore  may  be  heard  to  give  you  courage 
and  hope  in  the  contest,  that  voice  is  yours  to-day ;  and  if  a  man  whose 
hair  is  gray,  who  is  well-nigh  worn  out  in  the  battle  and  toil  of  life,  may 
pledge  himself  on  such  an  occasion  and  in  iSuch  an  audience,  let  me  say,  as 
my  last  word,  that  when,  amid  sheeted  fire  and  flame,  I  saw  and  led  the 
hosts  of  New  York  as  ihey  chai'ged  in  contest  upon  a  foreign  soil  for  the 
honor  of  your  flag,  so  again,  if  Providence  shall  will  it,  this  feeble  hand 
shall  draw  a  sword,  never  yet  dishonored — not  to  fight  for  distant  honor  in 
a  foreign  land,  but  to  fight  for  country,  for  home,  for  law,  for  Government, 
for  Constitution,  for  right,  for  freedom,  for  humanity  ;  and  in  the  hope  that 
the  banner  of  my  country  may  advance,  and  wheresoever  that  banner 
waves,  there  glory  may  pursue  and  freedom  be  established. 


B  Y  THE  SHORE  OF  THE  RIVER. 


c.  p.   CRANCn. 


Through  the  gray  \f  illows  the  bleak 
winds  arc  raving 
Here  on  the  shore  with  it»  driftwo(Kl 
and  fiands ; 
Over  the  river  the  lilies  are  waving, 
Bathed  in  the   sunshine   of  Orient 
lands ; 
Over  the  river,  the  wide  dark  river, 
Spring-time  and  summer  are  blooming 
forever. 

Here,  all  alone  on  the  rocks  I  am  sitting, 
Sitting    and    waiting — my    comrades    all 
gone — 

Shallows  of  my8t(;ry  drearily  flitting 
Over  the  surf  with  its  Horrowful  moan. 
Over  the  river,  the  strunpe  coM  river, 
Ah !  must  I  wait  for  the  Boatman  forever? 

Wife  and  <"hildren  and  friends  were  around 
me ; 
Labor  and  rest  were  as  wings  to  my  houI  ; 
Honor    and    love    were    i\w-     laurels    that 
crowne<l  me  : 
Little  I  reckh?d  how  the  dark  waters  roll. 
But  the  d«'ep  riv<^r,  the  gray,  misty  river. 
All  that  I  lived  f(»r  has  taken  forever ! 


Silently  came  a  black  boat  o'er  the  billows  ; 

Stealthily  grated  the  keel  on  the  sand ; 
Rustling  footMej)H  were  heard  through  the 
willows. 
There  the  dark  Boatman   stood,   waving 

his  hand, 
Whisp'ring,    "  I  come,  o'er  the  shadowy 

river ; 
She  who  is  dearest  must  leave  thoe  forever." 

Suns  that  were  brightest  and  skies  that  were 

bluest, 

Darkened  and  paled  in  the  message  he  bore. 

Year  after  year  went  the  fondest,  the  truest. 

Following    that  beckoning  hand    to  the 

shore. 
Down  to  the  river,  the  cold  grim  river, 
Over  whose  waters  they  vanished  forever. 

Yet  not  in  visions  of  grief  have  I  wandered  ; 

Still  have  I  toiled,  though  my  ardors  have 

flown. 

Labor  is  manhof>d,  and  life  is  but  squandered 

Dreaming   vague    dreams  of   the    future 

alone. 
Yet  from  the  tides  of  the  mystical  river 
Voices  of  spirits  are  whispering  ever. 
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Lonely  aod  old  in  the  duek  I  am  waiting,        I      See    the    di 
Till  tli<^  dark  Boatman,  with  soft,  muffled  j  thore. 

Glides  o'er  the  wav(«.  and   I  hear  the  keel         To  gardens  i 
grating,  I  pvyr! 


,    beckoning    buid    on   tha 


over  tha  welcoming  river 
ind  hornet  that  are  shining  toi- 


INDIAN  DEATH  SONG. 

PHILIP  FRENEAU. 


sun  Beta  al   night,  and  the  stars 
shun  the  day ; 
But  glory  rennuna  when  their  lights 

fnile  avfay.  ' 

Begin,  you  tomipntors !  your  threats 


Iteropmber  f  he  wood  where  in  anbnsh  we  lav. 
And  the  sculps  which   we  bore  from  your 

nation  nway. 
Now  the  Dame  riees  fast,  you  emit  in  my 


For   the  son   of   Alknomook    will  i  plain. 

never  complain.  '  I  go  to  the  land  where  my  father  is  gone  ; 

Remember  the  arrows  he  ^hot  from  his  bow  :      Hi»  ghost  sliall  rejoice  in  the  fame  of  ha 
Remember  your  chiefs  by  hia  balchet  laid  low !  son. 

Why  so  slow  ?  do  you  wail  till  I  shrink  from  ^  Death  comes  like  a  friend  to  relieve  me  from 

the  pain?  ]  pain; 

Nol  the  son  of  Alknomook  shall  never  com-  i  And  tliy  son,  0  Alknomook !  has  scorned  to 
plain.  '  complain. 


BILL  MASON'S  BRIDE. 

F.    HRBT   H.\BTF,. 


gALF  an  hour  till  train  time,  sir. 
An'  a  fearful  dark  time,  too; 
Take  a  Iwk  at  thi>  switch  lights 
Ketch    in    a    slick   when   you'r. 
through. 
■■  On  time? '"  well,  yes,  I  pneas  so- 
I^ft  Ibo  last  alation  all  right— 


ae'l 


ind  the  ( 


Bill  Mason  ci 


anp  I. 


You  know  Bill  ?     No !     He'n  engioeer, 
!       Been  on  ihe  road  all  his  life— 
I'll  ni^ver  forget  the  morning 
He  married  his  chuck  of  a  wiEe. 
i  'Twai  th"  sumnifi-  the  mill  haniiB  ■track-' 

Ju-it  off  work,  rvery  one; 
'  Tliey  kicked  up  a  row  in  tha  village 
I       And  killed  old  Donevan's  son. 


A  HUSBANDS  EXPERIENCE  IN  COOKING. 


Bill  hadn't  been  married  mor'nanhour. 

Up  com(i9  the  menBage  from  Kress, 
Ordorin'  Bill  to  go  np  there. 

And  briiig  down  the  night  express. 
He  left  his  gal  in  .1  hurry. 

And  went  up  on  numbcif  one. 
Thinkint;  of  nothing  but  Mary, 

An<)  the  train  he  hod  to  run. 

And  Mary  But  dovfn  by  the  window 
To  wait  for  th.i  niglit  eTi>ri>ss; 

And.  sir.  if  ^bi<  hudn't  li'  done  so, 
She'd  been  a  widow,  T  giiottB. 

For  it  must  a'  been  nigli  midnight 

When  the  mill  hands  left  tb.^Kidge— 
Thoy  come  down— the  drunk.'n  deviis! 

Tore  np  &  rail  from  tlie  bridge. 
But  Mary  heard  'eni  a  workin' 

And  Bupwwi  thiTewa*  something  wrong 
And  in  Umi  tlmn  fiftpen  minutes, 

Bill's  train  it  would  bo  along? 

She  couldn't  come  hrre  to  t^il  ui. 

A  milft — it  wouldn't  a'  done — 
So  she  jest  grabbeil  up  a  lantern. 

And  made  for  tlio  briijge  aloue. 
Then  down  came  the  night  eiprcss,  sir, 

And  Bill  was  niakin'  her  climb! 
But  Mary  hehl  the  lantern, 

Aswingin'  it  all  the  time. 


j   Wein  by  Jove!  Bill  paw  the  signal, 
!       And  heatopped  the  night  eipreu. 


And  ho  found  his  Mary  cryin'. 

On  the  track,  in  her  weddin'  drou; 
Cryin'  and  taughin'  for  joy,  sir. 

An'  holdin'  on  to  the  liglit — 
Hello  1  here's  tlie  train — good-bye.  eir. 

Bill  Mason's  on  time  to-night. 


A  HUSBANDS  EXPERIENCE  IN  COOKING. 


Wm  FOUND  fault,  some  time  ago,  with  Maria  Ami's  custard  pie,  and  tried 
^K  to  tell  lior  how  my  mother  ma<le  custard  pie.  Maria  made  tlio  pio 
^  aftor  my  rocoipt.  It  lasted  longer  than  any  other  pio  we  over  ha(], 
•  Maria  set  it  on  the  table  every  day  for  dinner,  and  you  flee  I  could 
not  eat  it,  bociuse  I  forgot  to  tell  lior  to  put  in  any  egga  or  shortening.  It 
was  econoniicjil,  hut  in  a  6t  of  generosity  I  stole  it  from  the  pantry,  and 
gave  it  to  a  poor  little  boy  in  the  ueigliborhood.  The  boy's  funeral  woh 
largely  attended  by  his  former  playmates.     I  did  not  go  myself. 

Tlien  there  were  tlie  bnt:kwheat  cakes.  I  told  Maria  Ann  any  fool 
could  beat  her  making  those  cakes,  and  she  said  I  had  better  try  it.  So  I 
did.     I  emptied  the  batter  all  out  of  the  pitcher  one  evening,  and  set  the 
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cakes  myself.  I  got  the  flour,  and  the  salt,  and  water,  and  warned  by  the 
past,  put  in  a  liberal  quantity  of  eggs  and  shortening.  I  shortened  with 
tallow  from  roast  beef,  because  I  could  not  find  any  lard.  The  batter  did 
not  look  right,  and  I  lit  my  pipe  and  pondered:  "Yeaat!  yeast,  to  be 
sure !"  I  had  forgotten  the  yeast  I  went  and  woke  up  the  baker,  and  got 
six  cents'  worth  of  yeast.  I  set  the  pitcher  behind  the  sitting-room  stove, 
and  went  to  bed.  In  the  morning  I  got  up  early,  and  prepared  to  enjoy 
my  triumph;  but  I  didn't.  Tliat  yeast  was  strong  enough  to  raise  the 
dead,  and  the  batter  was  running  all  over  the  carpet.  I  scraped  it  up  and 
put  it  JDto  another  dish.  Then  got  a  fire  in  the  kitchen,  and  put  on  the 
griddle.  The  first  lot  of  cakes  stuck  to  the  griddle.  The  second  dittoed. 
only  more,  Maria  came  down  and  asked  what  was  burning.  Slie  advised 
me  tc  grease  the  griddle.  I  did  it.  One  end  of  the  griddle  got  too  hot, 
and  I  dropped  the  thing  on  my  tenderest  corn,  while  trying  to  turn  it 
around  Finally  the  cakes  were  ready  for  breaklast,  and  Maria  got  the 
other  thmgs  ready.     We  sat  down.     My  cakes  did  not  have  exactly  the 

right   flavor.      I 

_      ,^~.      ^-"-"^^         took  one  mouth- 

fuland  it  satisfied 
me;  I  lost  my 
appetite  at  once. 
Maria  would  not 
let  me  put  one  on 
her  plate,  and  I 
think  those  cakes 
may  be  reckoned 
a  dead  loss.     The 

cat  would  not  eat  them.  The  dog  ran  off  and  staid  away  throe  days  after 
one  was  offered  him.  The  hens  won't  go  within  ten  feet  of  them.  I  threw 
them  into  the  back  yard,  and  there  hai  not  been  a  pig  on  the  premises 
since.  I  eat  what  is  put  before  me  now,  and  do  not  allude  to  my  mother's 
system  of  cooking. 


MEASURING  THE  BABY. 


EMMA    ALICE    BROWN. 


'.  me:i"urei|  tho  riotous  babj- 
Apttini-t  the  cnltaKC  wall — 

A  lily  gri-w  on  the  ihreBhoM, 
And  the  boy  v 


Ull; 


A  roynl  ligiT-lily. 

Wjih  f  [lotB  of  purple  and  Kold. 
And  a.  h^art  likv  a  Jewell^  cbfelice, 

Tlie  fr:igrant  dt-w  to  hold. 
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Without,  the  bluebirds  whistled 

High  up  in  the  old  roof-trees, 
And  to  and  fro  at  the  window 

The  red  rose  rocked  her  bees ; 
And  the  wee  pink  fists  of  the  baby 

Were  never  a  moment  still, 
Snatching  at  shine  and  shadow 

That  danced  on  the  lattice-sill. 

His  eyes  were  wide  as  bluebells — 

His  mouth  like  a  flower  unblown — 
Two  little  bare  feet  like  funny  white  mice. 

Peeped  out  from  his  snowy  gown  ; 
And  we  thought,  with  a  thrill  of  rapture 

That  yet  had  a  touch  of  pain. 
When  June  rolls  around  with  her  roses, 

We'll  measure  the  boy  again. 

Ah  me  !  in  a  darkened  chamber. 

With  the  sunshine  shut  away 
Through  tears  that  fell  like  a  bitter  rain, 

We  measured  the  boy  to-day ; 


And  the  little  bare  feet,  that  were  dimpled 

And  sweet  as  a  budding  rose, 
Lay  side  by  side  together, 

In  a  hush  of  a  long  repose ! 

Up  from  the  dainty  pillow. 

White  as  the  ri^en  dawn, 
The  fair  little  face  lay  smiling, 

With  the  light  of  heaven  thereon  ; 
And  the  dear  little  hands,  like  rose-leaves 

Dropped  from  a  rose,  lay  still. 
Never  to  snatch  at  the  sunshine 

That  crept  to  the  shrouded  sill ! 

We  measured  the  sleeping  baby 

With  ribbons  white  as  snow, 
For  the  shining  rosewood  casket 

That  waited  him  below ; 
And  out  of  the  darkened  chamber 

We  went  with  a  childless  moan — 
To  the  height  of  the  sinless  angels 

Our  little  one  had  grown. 


DIAMOND  DUST. 


iHE  world  is  what  we  make  it.  For- 
ward then,  forward,  in  the  power 
of  faith,  forward  in  the  power  of 
truth,  forward  in  the  power  of 
friendship,  forward  in  the  power 
of  freedom,  forward  in  the  power 
of  hope,  forward  in  the  power 
of  God.  (Henry  Vincent. 

To  honor  Gk)d,  to  benefit  mankind, 
To  serve  with  lofty  gifts  the  lowly  needs 
Of  the  poor  race  for  which  the  God-man  died, 
And  do  it  all  for  love — oh,  this  is  great! 
And  he  who  does  this  will  achieve  a  name 
Not  only  great  but  good.  (Holland. 

He  that  has  never  known  adversity  is  but 
half  acquainted  with  others  or  with  him- 
self. Constant  success  shows  us  but  one 
side  of  the  world,  for,  as  it  surrounds  us 
with  friends  who  will  toll  us  only  our 
merits,  so  it  silencffs  those  enemies  from 
whom  alone  we  can  learn  our  defects. 

(Chiton. 


We  hear  much  now  about  circumstances 
making  us  what  we  are  and  destroying 
our  responsibility ;  but  however  much 
the  external  circumstances  in  which  we 
are  placed,  the  temptations  to  which  we 
are  exposed,  the  desire^  of  our  own  na- 
tures, may  work  upon  us,  all  these  in- 
fluences have  a  limit,  which  they  do  not 
pass,  and  that  is  the  limit  laid  upon  them 
by  the  freedom  of  the  will,  which  is 
essential  to  human  nature, — to  our  per- 
sonality. (lAUhardi, 

The  vast  cathedral  of  nature  is  full  of  holy 
scriptures  and  shapes  of  deep  mysterious 
meaning,  but  all  is  solitary  and  silent 
there  ;  no  bending  knee,  no  uplifted  eye, 
no  lip  adoring,  praying.  Into  this  vast 
cathedral  comes  the  human  soul  seeking 
its  Creator,  and  the  universal  silence  is 
changed  to  sound,  and  the  sound  is  har- 
monious and  has  a  moaning  and  is  com- 
prehended and  felt.  (Longfellow. 
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The  shaping  our  own  life  is  our  own  work. 
It  is  a  thing  of  beauty,  it  is  a  thing  of 
shame,  as  we  ourselves  make  it.  We 
lay  the  corner  and  add  joint  to  joint,  we 
give  the  proportion,  wo  set  the  finish. 
It  may  be  a  thing  of  beauty  and  of  joy 
forever.  God  forgive  us  if  we  pervert 
our  life  from  putting  on  its  appointed 
glory.  ( Ware. 

They  who  live  most  by  themselves  reflect 
most  upon  others,  and  ho  who  lives  sur- 
rounded by  the  million  never  thinks  of 
any  but  the  one  individual — himself. 
We  are  so  linked  to  our  fellow-beings 
that  were  we  not  chained  to  them  by 
action,  we  are  carried  to  and  connected 
with  them  by  thought.  (Bulwcr. 

Censure  and  criticism  never  hurt  anybody. 
If  fabe,  they  can't  hurt  you  unless  you 
are  wanting  in  manly  character ;  and  if 
true,  they  show  a  man  his  weak  points, 
and  forewarn  him  against  failure  and 
trouble.  {Gladstone. 

The  humble  man,  though  surrounded  with 
the  scorn  and  reproach  of  the  worlu,  is 
still  in  peace,  for  the  stability  of  his 
peace  resteth  not  upon  the  world,  but 
upon  God.  (Kempis. 

Leave  consequences  to  God,  but  do  right.  Be 
genuine,  real,  sincere,  true,  upright,  God- 
like. The  world's  maxim  is,  trim  your 
sails  and  yield  to  circumstances.  But  if 
you  would  do  any  good  in  your  genera- 
tion, you  must  be  made  of  sterner  stuff, 
and  help  make  your  times  rather  than  be 
made  by  them.  You  must  not  yield  to 
customs,  but,  like  the  anvil,  endure  all 
blows,  until  the  hammers  break  them- 
selves. When  misrepresented,  use  no 
crooked  means  to  clear  yourself.  Cloud.*? 
do  not  last  long.  If  in  the  course  of 
duty  you  are  tried  by  the  distrust  of 
friends,  gird  up  your  loins  and  say  in  | 
your  heart,  "  I  was  not  driven  to  virtue  \ 
by  the  encouragement  of  friondj*,  nor  I 
will  I  be  repelled  from  it  by  their  cold-  I 
ness,"  Finally,  '*  bo  just  and  fear  not ;"  j 
"*  Corruption  wins  not  more  than  | 
honesty;"  truth  lives  and  reigns  when  i 
falsehood  dies  and  rots.  (Spurgcon.  j 


Some  clocks  do  not  strike.  You  must  look  at 
them  if  you  would  know  the  time. 
Some  men  do  not  talk  their  Christianity ; 
you  must  look  at  their  lives  if  you  would 
know  what  the  gospel  can  do  for  human 
nature.  But  a  clock  need  not  be  incor^ 
rect  because  it  Btrikes ;  a  man  need  not 
be  inconsistent  because  he  speaks  as 
well  as  acts.  (Josq^h  Parker. 

I  love  all  men.     I  know  that  at  bottom  thev 

• 

cannot  be  otherwise;  and  under  all  the 
false  and  overloaded  and  glittering  mas- 
querade, there  is  in  every  man  a  noble 
nature  beneath,  only  they  cannot  bring 
it  out ;  and  whatever  they  do  that  is 
false  and  cunning  and  evil,  there  still 
remains  the  sentence  of  our  Great  Ex- 
ample, "  Forgive  them  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do."  (Au^hach. 

If  on  a  cold,  dark  night  you  see  a  man 
picking  his  way  up  a  rickety  pair  of 
stairs  where  one  of  God's  poor  children 
lives,  with  a  heavy  basket  on  his  arm, 
you  need  not  stop  him  to  ask  if  ho  lovea 
the  Lord.  Whether  he  is  an  Orthod^^x, 
a  Catholic,  or  a  heathen,  he  is  laying  up 
treasures  in  heaven.  {Oolden  Rule. 

There  is  a  beautiful  Indian  apologue,  which 
says:  A  man  once  said  to  a  lump  of 
clay,  "What  art  thou?"  The  reply 
was,  *•  I  am  but  a  lump  of  clay,  but  I 
was  placed  beside  a  rose  and  I  caught 
its  fragrance." — So  our  prayori .  are 
placed  beside  the  smoke  of  the  incense 
ascending  before  God ;  thus  they  are 
made  fragrant  and  a  promise  of  suc- 
cess is  given.  In  the  old  dispensation, 
a  cloud  hovered  above  the  altar,  and  if 
by  some  mysteriou.s  means  that  cloud  was 
borno  down,  it  wai  a  token  that  the  offer- 
ing was  rejected ;  but  if  the  smoke  ropc 
up,  then  the  offering  was  accepted,  and 
sinners  might  rejoice.  Our  prayers  are 
ahvays  ascending  to  God  in  the  cloud  ol 
incense  out  of  the  angel's  hand.  There 
is,  then,  an  assurance  of  blessedness.  It 
is  taken  out  of  our  hands  altogether — ho 
makes  our  prayers  his  own,  they  are 
his  own  prayers  ascending  up  to  God'j 
throno.  {Pumhtm. 
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The  greatest  thing  a  human  bouI  ever  does 
in  this  world  is  to  see  something,  and 
tell  what  it  saw  in  a  plain  way.  Hun- 
dreds of  people  can  talk  for  one  who  can 
think,  but  thousands  can  think  for  one 
who  can  see.  To  see  clearly,  is  poetry, 
prophecy,  and  religion,  all  in  one. 

{Rtukin. 

There  can  be  no  real  conflict  between  Science  | 
and  the  Bible — between  nature  and  the 
Scriptures — the  two  Books  of  the  Great 
Author.  Both  are  revelations  made  by 
him  to  man  ;  the  earlier  telling  of  God- 
made  harmonies  coming  up  from  the 
deep  past,  and  rising  to  their  height 
when  man  appeared  ;  the  later  teaching 
man's  relations  to  his  Maker,  and  speak- 
ing of  loftier  harmonies  in  the  eternal 
future.  (Dana. 

Modern  discoveries,  instead  of  detracting 
from,  increase  the  significance  of,  the 
Bible  symbolism.  Every  new  revela- 
tion of  the  beautiful  or  useful  properties 
of  light  adds  something  signi^cant  to  the 
meaning  of  our  Lord's  declaration, 
•*  I  am  the  Light  of  the  world." 

{R.  B.  Howard. 


The  flowers  of  rhetoric  are  only  acceptable 
when  backed  by  the  evergreens  of  truth 
and  sense.  The  granite  statue,  rough 
hewn,  though  it  be,  is  far  more  imposing 
in  its  simple  and  stern  though  rude  pro- 
portions, than  the  plaster-cast,  however 
elaborately  wrought  and  gilded. 

(MaeaiUai/. 

There  is  a  broad  distinction  between  charac- 
ter and  reputation,  for  one  may  be  de- 
stroyed by  slander,  while  the  other  can 
never  be  harmed  save  by  its  possessor. 
Reputation  is  in  no  man's  keeping.  You 
and  I  cannot  determine  what  other  men 
shall  think  and  say  about  us.  We  can 
only  determine  what  they  ot^A(  to  think 
of  us,  and  say  about  us,  and  we  can 
only  do  this  by  acting  squarely  on  our 
convictions.  (Holland. 

We  hold  religion  too  cheaply,  and  speak  of 
the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  had, 
overlooking  the  stubborn  depravity  of 
the  heart  and  the  power  of  Satan.  Some 
would  like  to  ride  to  heaven  in  a  close 
carriage,  that  would  never  be  jolted,  or 
enjoy  sunshine  all  the  way  to  the  gates 
of  glory.  ( ThM.  L.  Cuyler. 


MY  MOTHEES,  BIBLE. 


GEO.  P.  MOftRIS. 


HIS  book  is  all  that's  left  me  now, — 

Tears  will  unbidden  ptart, — 
With  faltering  lip  and  throbbing  brow 

I  presis  it  to  my  heart. 
For  many  generations  past 

Hero  i.s  our  family  tree  ; 
My  mother's  hands  this  Bible  clasped. 

She,  dying,  gave  it  me. 


Ah  !  well  do  1  remember  those 

Whose  names  these  records  bear  ; 
Who  round  the  hearthstone  used  to  close. 

After  the  evening  prayer. 
And  .sj>eak  of  what  these  pages  said 

In  tones  my  heart  wuuM  thrill ! 
Though  they  are  with  the  silent  dead, 

Here  are  they  living  still ! 


My  father  read  this  holy  book 

To  brothers,  sisters,  dear ; 
How  calm  was  my  poor  mother's  look, 

Who  loved  God's  word  to  hear  \ 
Iler  angel  face, — I  see  it  yet: 

What  thronging  memories  come ! 
Again  that  little  group  is  met 

Within  the  halls  of  home ! 

Thou  truest  friend  man  ever  knew. 

Thy  constancy  I've  tried ; 
When  all  were  false,  I  found  thee  truc>, 

My  counsellor  and  guide. 
The  mines  of  earth  no  treasures  give 

That  could  this  volume  buy ; 
In  teaching  me  the  way  to  live, 

It  taught  me  how  to  die  I 


THE  FILGBIM  FATHERS. 


THE  PILGRIM  FATHERS. 


EDWARD    EVERETT. 


snBcETPIlXKS  I  see  it  now,  that  one  solitary,  adventurous  vessel,  the 
3^HS  Mayflower  of  a  forlorn  hope,  fri'ighte(l  with  the  prospects  of  a 
viw^^  future  state,  and  bound  acrasa  the  unknown  sea.  I  behold  it 
'Y  pursuing,  with  a  thousand  misf^ivings,  the  uncertain^  the  tedious 
1  voyage.  Suns  rise  and  set,  and  wcek.s  and  months  pass,  and  winter 
OTirpriseH  them  on  the  deep,  but  brings  them  not  the  sight  of  the  wished-for 
shore.  I  see  them  now,  eaintily  supplied  with  provisions,  crowded  almost 
to  suffocation  in  their  ill-stored  prison,  dekyed  by  calms,  pursuing  a  cir- 
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cuitous  route ;  and  now  driven  in  fury  before  the  raging  tempest,  on  the 
high  and  giddy  wave.  The  awful  voice  of  the  storm  howls  through  the 
rigging ;  the  laboring  masts  seem  straining  from  their  base ;  the  dismal 
sound  of  the  pumps  is  heard ;  the  ship  leaps,  as  it  were,  madly,  from  billow 
to  billow;  the  ocean  breaks,  and  settles  with  ingulfing  floods  over  the  float- 
ing deck,  and  beats,  with  deadening,  shivering  weight,  against  the 
staggered  vessel.  I  see  them,  escaped  from  these  perils,  pursuing  tlieir  all 
but  desperate  undertaking,  and  landed,  at  last,  after  a  few  months  passage, 
on  the  ice-clad  rocks  of  Plymouth, — weak  and  weary  from  the  voyage, 
poorly  armed,  scantily  provisioned,  without  shelter,  without  means,  sur- 
rounded by  hostile  tribes. 

Shut  now,  the  volume  of  history,  and  tell  me,  on  any  principle  of 
human  probability,  what  shall  be  the  fate  of  this  handful  of  adventurers  ? 
Tell  me,  man  of  military  science,  in  how  many  months  were  they  all  swept 
off  by  the  thirty  savage  tribes  enumerated  within  the  early  limits  of  New 
England  ?  Tell  me,  politician,  how  long  did  this  shadow  of  a  colony,  on 
which  your  conventions  and  treaties  had  not  smiled,  languish  on  the 
distant  coast  ?  Student  of  history,  compare  for  me  the  baffled  projects, 
the  deserted  settlements,  the  abandoned  adventures,  of  other  times,  and 
find  the  parallel  of  this!  Was  it  the  winter's  storm,  beating  upon  the 
houseless  heads  of  women  and  children?  was  it  hard  labor  and  spare 
meals  ?  was  it  disease  ?  was  it  the  tomahawk  ?  was  it  the  deep  malady  of 
a  blighted  hope,  a  ruined  enterprise,  and  a  broken  heart,  aching,  in  its  last 
moments,  at  the  recollection  of  the  loved  and  left,  beyond  the  sea? — was  it 
some  or  all  of  these  united,  that  hurried  this  forsaken  company  to  their 
melancholy  fate  ?  And  is  it  possible  that  neither  of  these  causes,  that  not 
all  combined,  were  able  to  blast  this  bud  of  hope?  Is  it  possible  that  from 
a  beginning  so  feeble,  so  frail,  so  worthy,  not  so  much  of  admiration  as  of 
pity  there  has  gone  forth  a  progress  so  steady,  a  growth  so  wonderful,  an 
expansion  so  ample,  a  reality  so  important,  a  promise,  yet  to  be  fulfilled,  so 
glorious  ? 


BORRIOBOOLA  GHA. 


ORRIN    GOODRICH. 


Stranger  preached  last  Sunday,  '  'Twas  all  about  some  heathen, 

And  crowds  of  people  came  ,  ThouBand  of  inilefl  afar. 

To  hear  a  two  hours  sermon  j  Who  live  in  a  land  of  darknewj 

On  a  theme  I  scarce  can  name  ;  I  Called  Borrioboola  Gha. 
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TO  A  WATERFOWL. 


So  well  their  wants  he  pictured. 

That  when  the  hox  was  passed, 
Each  listener  felt  his  pocket, 

And  goodly  sums  were  cast ; 
For  all  must  lend  a  shoulder 

To  push  the  rolling  car 
That  carries  light  and  comfort 

To  Borrioboola  Gha. 

That  night  their  wanU  and  sorrows 

Lay  heavy  on  my  soul, 
And  deep  in  meditation, 

I  took  my  morning  stroll, 
When  something  caught  my  mantle 

With  eager  grasp  and  wild, 
And,  looking  down  in  wonder, 

I  saw  a  little  child  : 

A  pale  and  puny  creature. 

In  rags  and  dirt  forlorn  : 
**  What  do  you  want  ?"  I  asked  her, 

Impatient  to  be  gone  ; 
With  trembling  voice  she  answered, 

"  We  live  just  down  the  street, 
And  mamma,  she's  a-dying, 

And  we've  nothing  left  to  eat." 

Down  in  a  dark,  damp  cellar, 

With  mould  o'er  all  the  walls, 
Through  whose  half-buried  windows 

God's  sunlight  never  falls ; 
Where  cold  and  want  and  hunger 

Crouched  near  her  as  she  lay, 
I  found  that  poor  child's  mother. 

Gasping  her  life  away. 

A  chair,  a  broken  table, 

A  bed  of  mouldy  straw, 
A  hearth  all  dark  and  fireless. — 

But  these  I  scarcely  saw, 


For  the  mournful  sight  before  me, 
So  sad  and  sickening, — oh, 

I  had  never,  never  pictured 
A  scene  so  full  of  woe! 

The  famished  and  the  naked, 

The  babe  that  pined  for  bread. 
The  squalid  group  that  huddled 

Around  that  dying-bed ; 
All  this  distress  and  sorrow 

Should  be  in  lands  afiar ! 
Was  I  suddenly  transported 

To  Borrioboola  Gha  ? 

Ah,  no  I  the  poor  and  wretched 

Were  close  beside  my  door, 
And  I  had  passed  them  heedleae 

A  thousand  times  before. 
Alas,  for  the  cold  and  hungry 

That  met  me  every  day, 
While  all  my  tears  were  given 

To  the  suffering  far  away ! 

There's  work  enough  for  Christians 

In  distant  lands,  we  know, 
Our  Lord  commands  his  servants 

Through  all  the  world  to  go, 
Not  only  to  the  ?ieai?ien ; 

This  was  his  command  to  them, 
"  Go,  preach  the  word,  beginning 

Here,  at  Jerusalem." 

0  Christian !  God  has  promised. 

Whoe'er  to  such  has  given 
A  cup  of  pure,  cold  water. 

Shall  find  reward  in  Heaven. 
Would  you  secure  this  blessing? 

You  need  not  seek  it  far ; — 
Go  find  in  yonder  hovel 

A  Borrioboola  Gha  1 


TO  A    WATERFOWL. 


W.  C.  BRYANT. 


HITHER,  midst  falling  dew, 

While  glow  the  heavens  with  the 
last  steps  of  day. 
Far,  through  their  rosy  depths,  dost 
thou  pursue 
Thy  solitary  way  ? 


Vainly  the  fowler's  eye 

Might  mark  thy  distant  flight  to  do  thee 
wrong, 
As,  darkly  painted  on  the  crimBon  sky. 

Thy  figure  floats  along. 


THE  VOICES  AT  THE  THKOSE. 


Seek'it  thou  the  plitahj  brink 

Of  weedy  lake,  or  msrge  of  rivar  wide. 
Or  where  the  rocking  billowH  rise  and  Bink 

OoUie  chafed  ocean  aide? 


There  it  a  Power  whose  care 

Teacbea  thy  way  along  that  pathless  coast. 
The  desert  and  illimitable  air, 

Lone  wandering,  but  not  lost. 

All  day  thy  wings  have  fanned. 
At  that  far  height,  (he  cold,  thin  atmosphere 


Tet  stood  not,  weary,  to  the  welci 
Though  the  dark  night  ii  near. 


And  Bcream  among  thy  fellows ; 
Soon,  o'er  thy  sheltered  nest. 

Thon'rt  gone,  the  abyss  of  heavei 
Hath  swallowed  op  thy  form :  c 

Deeply  hath  sunk  the  lesson  thou 
And  shall  not  soon  depart. 

He  who,  from  zone  to  lone, 
Guides   through   the   baundlesi 
certain  flight, 

In  the  long  way  that  I  most  treat 
Will  lead  my  steps  aright 


THE  VOICES  AT  THE  THRONE. 


T.   WESTWOOD. 


P  LITTLE  child, 
A  little  meek-faced,   quiet   village 
Sat  singing  by  her  cottage  door  at 

I  A  low,  sweet  Sabbath  BO ng.  Nohumanear 
'[   Caught  the  faint  melody. — no  human  eye 

Beheld  the  upturned  as[>ect,  or  the  smile 

That  wreathed  her  innocent  lips,  while  they 
breathed 

The  oft-repeated  borden  of  the  hymn. 

'■  Praise  God  ?     Praise  God !" 

A  seraph  by  the  throne 
In  full  glory  stood.     With  eagftr  hand 
He  smote  the  golden  harp-stnng,  till  a  flood 
Of  harmony  on  the  celestial  air 
Welled  forth  unceasing.    There,  with  a  great 


He  sang  the  "  Holy,  holy 

Lord  God  Almighty  t"  and  the  eternal  courts 


Thrilled  with  the  rapture,  and  the  1 
Angel,  and    rapt  archangel,  thri 

burned 
Witli  vehement  adoration. 

Higher  yet 
Higher,  with  rich  magnificence  of 
Bose  the  majestic  anthem,  withon' 
To  ita  full  strength ;  and  still  I 

heavens 
Bang  with  the  "  Holy,  holy  Bveir 
Till,  trembling  with  excessive  awi 
Bach  sceptered  spirit  sank  before 
With  a  mute  hallelujah. 

But  even  then 
While  the  ecstatic  song  waa  at  its 


That  blended  with  the  spint's  ms 
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THE  THREE  SONS. 


Even  as  a  foantain^s  music  with  the  roll 
Of  the  reverberate  thunder. 

Loving  smiles 
Lit  up  the  beauty  of  each  angel's  face 
At  that  new  utterance,  smiles  of  joy   that 

grew 
More  joyous  yet  as  ever  and  anon 
Was  heard  the  simple  burden  of  the  hymn, 
"  Praise  God !  Praise  God  !" 


And  when  the  seraph's  song 
Had  reached  its  close,  and  o'er  the  golden  lyre 
Silence  hung  brooding, — when   the  eternal 

courts 
Rang  with  the  echoes  of  his  chant  sublime, 
Still  through  the  abysmal  space  that  wander- 
ing voice 
Came  floating  upward  from  its  world  afar. 
Still  murmured  sweet  on  the  celestial  air, 
"  Praise  God  1     Praise  God  I 


THE  THREE  SONS. 


JOHN    MOULTRIE. 


HAVE  a  son,  a  little  son,  a  boy  just 
five  years  old, 

With  eyes  of  thoughtful  earnestness, 
and  mind  of  gentle  mould  ; 

They  tell  me  that  unusual  grace  in  all 
X  his  ways  appears, 

J       That  my  child  is  grave  and  wise  of 

heart  beyond  his  childish  years. 
I  cannot  say  how  this  may  be ;  I  know  his 

face  is  fair. 
And  yet  his  chiefest  comeliness  is  his  sweet 

and  serious  air. 
I  know  his  heart  is  kind  and  fond  ;  I  know 

he  loveth  me, 
But  loveth  yet  his  mother  more,  with  grate- 
ful fervency. 
But  that  which  others  most  admire  is  the 

thought  which  fills  his  mind  ; 
The  food  for  grave,  inquiring  speech  he  every- 
where doth  find : 
Strange  questions  doth  he  ask  of  me  when 

we  together  walk ; 
He  scarcely  thinks  as  children  think,  or  talks 

as  children  talk ; 
Nor  cares  he  much  for  childish  sports,  dotes 

not  on  bat  or  ball, 
But  looks  on  manhood's  ways  and  works, 

and  aptly  mimics  all. 
His  little  heart  is  bu5»y  still,  and  oftentimes 

perplf^xod 
With  thoughts  about  this  world  of  ours,  and 

thoughts  about  the  next ; 


He  kneels  at  his  dear  mother  a  knee,  she 

teaches  him  to  pray. 
And  strange  and  sweet  and  solemn  then  are 

the  words  which  he  will  say. 
Oh  !    should   my  gentle  child  be  spared  to 

manhood's  years  like  me, 
A  holier  and  a  wiser  man  I  trust  that  he  will 

be: 
And  when  I  look  into  his  eyes  and  stroke 

his  thoughtful  brow, 
I  dare  not  think  what  I  should  feel,  were  I 

to  lose  him  now. 


I  have  a  son,  a  second  son,  a  simple  child  of 

three ; 
I'll  not  declare  how  bright  and  fair  his  little 

features  be ; 
How  silver  sweet  those  tones  of  his  when  he 

prattles  on  my  knee. 
I  do  not  tHink  his  light  blue  eye  is  like  his 

brother's  keen, 
Nor  his  brow  so  full  of  childish  thought  as 

his  hath  ever  been  ; 
But  his  little  heart's  a  fountain  pure  of  kind 

and  tender  feeling, 
And  his  e%'ery  look's  a  gleam  of  light,  rich 

depths  of  love  revealing. 
When  he  walks  with  me  the  country  folk 

who  pass  us  in  the  street. 
Will  speak  their  joy,  and  bless  n^  boy,  be 

looks  so  mild  and  sweet. 
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A  playfellow  he  is  to  all,  and  yet,  with 

cheerful  tone, 
Will  sing  his  little  song  of  love,  when  left  to 

sport  alone. 
His  presence  is  like  sunshine  sent  to  gladden 

home  and  hearth, 
To  comfort  us  in  all  our  griefs,  and  sweeten 

all  our  mirth. 
Should  he  grow  up  to  riper  years,  God  grant 

his  heart  may  prove 
As  sweet  a  home  for  heavenly  grace  as  now 

for  earthly  love ! 
And  if,  beside  his  grave,  the  tears  our  aching 

eyes  must  dim, 
Gk>d  comfort  us  for  all  the  love  which  we  shall 

lose  in  him. 

I  have  a  son,  a  third  sweet  son ;  his  age  I 

cannot  tell. 
For  they  reckon  not  by  years  or  months 

where  he  has  gone  to  dwell. 
To  US  for  fourteen  anxious  months,  his  infant 

smiles  were  given. 
And   then  he  bade  farewell  to  earth,  and 

went  to  live  in  heaven. 
I  cannot  tell  what  form  is  his,  what  looks 

he  weareth  now, 
Nor  guess  how  bright  a  glory  crowns  his 

shining  seraph  brow. 
The  thoughts   that  fill  his  sinless  soul,  the 

bliss  which  he  doth  feel, 
Are  numbered  with  the  secret  things  which 

God  will  not  reveal. 


But  I  know,  (for  God  hath  told  me  this)  that 

he  is  now  at  rest, 
Where    other  blessed  infants  are — on  their 

Saviour's  loving  breast. 
I  know  his  spirit  feels  no  more  this  weary 

load  of  flesh. 
But  his  sleep  is  blest  with  endless  dreams  of 

joy  forever  fresh. 
I  know  the  angels  fold  him  close  beneath 

their  glittering  wings. 
And  soothe  him  with  a  song  that  breathes  of 

heaven's  divinest  things. 
I  know  that  we  shall  meet  our  babe,  (his 

mother  dear  and  I), 
Where  God  for  aye  shall  wipe  away  all  tears 

from  every  eye. 

Whate'er  befalls  his  brethren  twain.  hU  bliss 

can  never  cease ; 
Their  lot  may  here  be  grief  and  fear,  but  his 

is  certain  peace. 
It  may  be  that  the  tempter's  wiles  their  souls 

from  bliss  may  sever, 
But  if  our  own  poor  faith  fail  not,  Jie  must 

be  ours  forever. 
When  we  think  of  what  our  darling  is,  and 

what  we  still  must  be ; 
When  we  muse  on  that  world's  perfect  bliss, 

and  thit  world's  misery : 
When  we  groan  beneath  this  load  of  sin, 

and  feel  this  grief  and  pain ; 
Oh !  we'd  rather  lose  our  other  two,  than 

have  him  here  again. 


THE  LIFE  OF  A  CHILD  FAIR  Y. 


lER  name  was  Sunbeam.     She  had  lovely,  waving,  golden  hair,  and 

beautiful  deep  blue  eyes,  and  such  a  cunning  little  mouth  ;  and  she 

was  three  inches  tall.     Perhaps  you  think  that  feiries  have  no  les- 

4;        sons  to  learn,  but  in  this  country  they  had  to  learn  the  language 

J         of  the  birds   and  animals,  so  that  they  could  talk  with  them. 

Sunbeam  lived  in  the  hollow  trunk  of  an  old  tree.     It  was  papered  with 

the  lightest  green  leaves  that  could  be  found.     The  rooms  were  separated 

by  birch  bark.     Every  morning  when  Sunbeam  arose  from  her  bed  of 
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apple  blossoms,  she  had  to  learn  a  lesson  in  the  bird  langua^ ;  but  it  was 
not  hard,  for  her  mother  went  with  her  and  told  her  what  they  said. 
When  her  lesson  was  done  she  sprang  away  to  meet  her  playmates — and 
oh  I  what  fun  they  had!  They  made  a  swing  out  of  a  vine,  and  almost 
flew  through  the  air.  They  sometimes  jumped  on  a  robin's  back  and  had 
a  ride.  They  played  hide  and  seek  in  the  birds'  nests,  and  in  the  spring 
picked  open  the  buds,  and  when  they  were  tired,  sat  on  the  dandelions,  or 
on  a  horse  chestnut  leaf,  or  in  a  full  blown  apple  blossom.  But  if  any  one 
came  into  the  woods  they  scampered  away  as  fast  as  they  could,  for  littk 
fidries  are  very  shy. 

The  afternoon  was  much  like  the  forenoon,  but  the  evening  was  the 
pleasantest  time  of  all.  Every  pleasant  night  just  before  dark.  Sunbeam's 
mother  dressed  her  in  her  apple-blossom  dress,  with  two  little  lily-of-the- 
valley  bells  fastened  like  tassels  to  her  green  sash  of  grass  blades.  Her 
slippers  were  made  from  blue  violets  and  her  hair  was  tied  with  the  threads 
of  blue  forget-me-nots  woven  together.  Her  mother  and  her  fiither  were 
dressed  in  light  green.  A  little  after  dark  they  started  for  their  fairy 
haunt  with  fire-flies  for  lanterns.  The  haunt  was  in  the  thickest  part  of 
the  forest ;  it  was  covered  with  moss,  and  a  brook  flowed  through  the 
centre  of  the  enclosure.  One  hundred  gentlemen  fairies  with  their  wives 
and  children  were  waiting  here.  Each  had  a  fire-fly  lantern.  Very  soon, 
from  the  brush  wood,  out  sprang  two  white  mice,  harnessed  to  a  carriage 
made  of  dandelions  with  the  stems  so  woven  together  that  the  flowers 
formed  the  outside.  The  inside  was  lined  with  white  violets.  In  this 
chariot  sat  the  queen  of  the  Forget-me-not  fairies  (for  there  are  difierent 
families  of  fairies).  The  queen  was  dressed  in  a  robe  made  of  a  deep  red 
tulip,  and  she  had  a  sash  of  lilies  of  the  valley.  Her  black  hair  was  fas- 
tened with  what  looked  like  a  pearl,  but  really  was  a  tiny  drop  of  water 
crystalized.  Beside  her  rode  her  maids  of  honor  with  dresses  of  blue 
violets.  The  queen  took  her  place  upon  the  throne,  and  around  her  stood 
her  maids  of  honor.  The  queen  then  began  to  sing,  and  the  fairies  danced 
to  the  music.     This  lasted  till  midnight,  and  then  the  fairies  went  home. 

You  can  easily  imajgine  Sunbeam's  life  through  the  summer  and 
autumn ;  but  if  you  think  she  hid  in  her  house  all  winter,  you  are  mis- 
taken. In  the  autumn  the  fathers  of  the  fairies  had  gathered  the  bright 
colored  leaves,  and  the  mothers  had  made  them  into  warm  winter  dresses 
and  cloaks.  Sunbeam  had  a  muff"  of  swan's  down.  The  great  sport  in 
winter  was  the  queen's  ball,  to  which  all  the  fairies  came.  I  wish  I  had 
time  to  tell  you  all  about  it,  for  it  was  Sunbeam's  last  appearance  as  a  child 
fairy,  as  the  next  spring  she  was  tall  enough  to  be  a  full-grown  fairy. 


HOT  ON  THE  BATTLE-FIELD. 


NOT  ON  THE  BATTLE-FIELD. 


JOHN   FIBAPONT. 


[  NO.  no,— let  fflc  lie 

.  oa  ft  field  of  batOa,  when  I  die. 
Let  not  the  iron  tread 
Of   the   mod  wor-horae   cra«h   mj 
helmed  head ; 
Nor  let  the  reekiag  knife, 
That  I  have  drawn  against  a  brother's 
life, 

Be  In  ray  hand  wheK  death 
Thunders  along,  and  tramptee  me  beneatli 

Hii  heavj  aqnadton'B  heeli, 
Or  gory  feltoea  of  hit  cannon's  wheel*. 

From  inch  a  djiog  bed, 
Though  o'er  it  float  the  stripes  of  white  and 

And  the  bald  eagle  brings 
The  dnateied  stars  apon   liii  wide-epread 

To  sparhle  in  my  sight. 
0,  never  let  my  spirit  take  her  Sight  1 

I  know  that  beanty'a  eye 
In  all  the  brighter  where  gay  pennante  fly, 

And  brazen  helmets  dance. 
And  sanshine  flasheo  on  the  lifted  lancet 

I  kliow  that  bards  have  snog, 
And  people  shouted  till  the  welkin  rang, 

In  honor  of  the  brave 
Who    on   tbe   battle-field   have ,  foand    a 
grave. 

1  know  that  o'er  (heir  bones 
Ilave  grateful  handle  piled  monnmental  atones. 

Some  of  those  piles  I've  seen : 
The  one  at  Letington  upon  the  green 

Wbere  the  firat  blood  was  abed. 
And  Co  my  country's  independence  led ; 

And  others  on  onr  shore, 
The  "  Battle  Monument"  at  Baltimore, 

And  that  on  Bunker's  Hill. 
Ay,  and  abroad  a  few  more  famous  still : 

Thy  '■  tomb  "  TbemiHtocles, 
That  looks  oat  yet  upon  the  Grecian  aeas. 

And  which  the  waters  kiss 


Thy  mound   of  earth,   Fatroclna,  robed   i 


.1ITI.B   «O.VUJ(BST. 


That  like  a  natural  knoll. 
.Sheep  climb  and  nibble  over  as  they  atroll, 

Watched  by  some  tnrbaned  boy. 
Upon  the  margin  of  the  plain  of  Troy. 

Such  honors  grace  the  bed, 
I  know,  whereon  the  warrior  lays  hia  head. 

And  hears,  as  life  ebbs  ont. 
The  conquered  flying,  and  the  conqueror's 

But,  as  hia  eye  grows  dim. 
What  ia  a  colnmn  or  a  mound  to  bim  ? 

What  to  the  parting  soul. 
The  mellow  note  of  bugl«:    What  the  roll 
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Of  drums  ?    No,  let  me  die 
Where  the  blue  heaven  bends  o'er  me  lovingly, 

And  the  soft  summer  air, 
As   it  goes  by   me,  stirs    my   thin,   white 
hair. 

And  from  my  forehead  dries 
The  death  damp  as  it  gathers,  and  the  skies 

Seem  waiting  to  receive 
My  soul  to  their  clear  depths.  Or  let  me  leave 

The  world,  when  round  my  bed 
Wife,  children,  weeping  friends,  are  gathered, 

And  the  calm  voice  of  prayer 
And  holy  hymning  shall  my  soul  prepare. 

To  go  and  be  at  rest 
With  kindred  spirits,  spirits  who  have  blessed 

The  human  brotherhood 
By  labors,  cares,  and  counsels  for  their  good. 

In  my  dying  hour. 
When  riches,  fame,  and  honor,  have  no  power 
To  bear  the  spirit  up. 


Or  from  my  lips  to  turn  aside  the  cup 

That  all  must  drink  at  last, 
0,  let  me  draw  refreshment  from  the  past ! 

Then  let  my  soul  run  back, 
With  peace  and  joy,  along  my  earthly  track, 

And  see  that  all  the  seeds 
That  I  have  scattered  there  in  virtuous  deeds. 

Have  sprung  up,  and  have  given. 
Already,  fruits  of  which  to  taste  in  heaven. 

And  though  no  grassy  mound 
Or  granite  pile  says  *tis  heroic  ground 

Where  my  remains  repose, 
Still  will  I  hope, — vain  hope,  perhaps, — that 
those 

Whom  I  have  striven  to  bless, — 
The  wanderer  reclaimed,  the  fatherless, — 

May  stand  around  my  grave. 
With  the  poor  prisoner  and  the  lowest  slave. 

And  breathe  an  humble  prayer, 

That  they  may  die  like  him  whose  bones  ar« 

moldering  there. 


SAM  WELLEES  VALENTINE, 


CHARLES   DICKENS. 


VE  done  now,"  said  Sam,  with  slight  embarrassment ;  "I  ve  been  a 
writin'." 

"  So  I  see,"  replied  Mr.  Weller.     ''  Not  to  any  young  'ooman,  I 
^       hope,  Sammy." 

"  Why,  it's  no  use  a  sayin'  it  ain't,"  replied  Sam.     "  It's  a  wal- 
entine." 

"  A  what  ?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Weller,  apparently  horror-stricken  by  the 
word. 

*' A  walentine,"  replied  Sam. 

"Samivel,  Samivel,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  in  reproachful  accents,  "I 
didn't  'think  you'd  ha'  done  it.  Arter  the  warnin'  you've  had  o'  your 
father's  wicious  propensities;  arter  all  I've  said  to  you  upon  this  here  wery 
subject;  arter  actiwally  seein'  and  bein'  in  the  company  o'  your  own 
mother-in-law,  vich  I  should  ha'  thought  was  a  moral  lesson  as  no  man 
could  ever  ha'  forgotten  to  his  dyin'  day  !  I  didn't  think  you'd  ha'  done 
it,  Sammy,  I  didn't  think  you'd  ha'  done  it."     These  reflections  were  too 
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much  for  the  good  old  man ;  he  raised  Sam's  tumbler  to  his  lips  and  di*ank 
off  the  contents. 

'*  Wbt's  the  matter  now  ?"  said  Sam. 

"  Nev'r  mind,  Sammy,"  replied  Mr.  Weller,  "  it'll  be  a  wery  agonizin' 
trial  to  me  at  my  time  o'  life,  but  I'm  pretty  tough,  that's  vun  consolation, 
as  the  wery  old  turkey  remarked  ven  the  farmer  said  he  vos  afeerd  he 
should  be  obliged  to  kill  him  for  the  London  market." 

"  Wot'U  be  a  trial  ?"  inquired  Sam. 

"To  see  you  married,  Sammy;  to  see  you  a  deluded  wictim,  and 
thinkin'  in  your  innocence  that  it's  all  wery  capital,"  replied  Mr.  Weller. 
"  It's  a  dreadful  trial  to  a  father's  feelin's,  that  'ere,  Sammy." 

*'  Nonsense,"  said  Sam,  "  I  ain't  a  goin'  to  get  married,  don't  you  fret 
yourself  about  that.  I  know  you're  a  judge  o'  these  things ;  order  in  your 
pipe,  an'  I'll  read  you  the  letter — there !" 

Sam  dipped  his  pen  into  the  ink  to  be  ready  for  any  corrections,  and 
began  with  a  very  theatrical  air — 

" '  Lovely ' " 

"  Stop,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  ringing  the  bell.  "  A  double  glass  o*  the 
inwariable,  my  dear." 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  replied  the  girl,  who,  with  great  quickness,  appeared, 
vanished,  returned,  and  disappeared, 

"  They  seem  to  know  your  ways  here,"  observed  Sam. 

*'  Yes,"  replied  his  father,  "  I've  been  here  before,  in  my  time.  Go 
on,  Sammy." 

"  *  Lovely  creetur','  "  repeated  Sam. 

"  'Taint  in  poetry,  is  it?"  interposed  the  father. 

"  No,  410,"  replied  Sam. 

"  Weiy  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Mr.  Weller.  '*  Poetry's  unnat'ral.  No 
man  ever  talked  in  poetry  'cept  a  beadle  on  boxin'  day,  or  Warren's  black- 
in'  or  Rowland's  oil,  or  some  o'  them  low  fellows.  Never  you  let  yourself 
down  to  talk  poetry,  my  boy.     Begin  again,  Sammy." 

"  Mr.  Weller  resumed  his  pipe  with  critical  solemnity,  and  Sam  once 
more  coramenoed  and  read  as  follows : 

"  '  Lovely  creetur'  i  feel  myself  a  damned ' " — 

"That  ain't  proper,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  taking  his  pipe  from  his 
mouth. 

"No:  it  ain't  damned,"  observed  Sam,  holding  the  letter  up  to  the 
light,  "  it's  'shamed,'  there's  a  blot  there;  '  i  feel  myself  ashamed.'  " 

"  Wery  good,"  said  Mr.  Weller.     "  Go  on." 

" '  Feel  myself  ashamed,  and  completely  cir — .'     I  forget  wot  this 
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'ere  word  is/'  said  Sam,  scratching  his  head  with  the  pen,  in  vain  attempts 
to  remember, 

"  Why  don't  you  look  at  it,  then  ?*'  inquired  Mr.  Weller. 

"So  I  atn  a  lookin'  at  it/'  replied  Sam,  "  but  there's  another  blot: 
here's  a  *c/  and  a  '  i,'  and  a  'd.'  " 

*'  Circumwented,  p'rhaps,"  suggested  Mr.  Weller. 

"No,  it  aint  that,"  said  Sam:  "  '  circumscribed,'  that's  it." 

"That  aint  as  good  a  word  as  circumwented,  Sammy,"  said  Mr. 
Weller,  gravely. 

"Think  not?"  said  Sam. 

"  Nothin'  like  it,"  replied  his  father. 

"  But  don't  you  think  it  means  more  ?"  inquired  Sam. 

"Veil,  p'rhaps  it's  a  more  tenderer  word,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  after  a 
few  moments'  reflection.     "  Go  on,  Sammy." 

"*  Feel  myself  ashamed  and  completely  circumscribed  in  a  dressin'  of 
you,  for  you  are  a  nice  gal  and  nothin'  but  it.' " 

"  That's  a  wery  pretty  sentiment,"  said  the  elder  Mr.  Weller,  removing 
his  pipe  to  make  way  for  the  remark. 

"  Yes,  I  think  it's  rayther  good/'  observed  Sam,  highly  flattered. 

"  Wot  I  like  in  that  'ere  style  of  writin',"  said  the  elder  Mr.  Weller, 
"  is,  that  there  ain't  no  callin'  names  in  it — no  Wenuses,  nor  nothin'  o'  that 
kind;  wot's  the  good  o'  callin'  a  young  'ooman  a  Wenus  or  a  angel, 
Sammy?  " 

"Ah!  wot  indeed?"  replied  Sam. 

"  You  might  just  as  veil  call  her  a  griffin,  or  a  unicorn,  or  a  king's 
arms  at  once,  which  is  wery  veil  known  to  be  a  col-lection  o'  fabulous 
animals,"  added  Mr.  Weller. 

"  Just  as  well,"  replied  Sam. 

"  Drive  on,  Sammy,"  said  Mr.  Weller. 

Sam  complied  with  the  request,  and  proceeded  as  follows :  hia  father 
continuing  to  smoke,  with  a  mixed  expression  of  wisdom  and  complacency, 
which  was  particularly  edifying. 

'* '  Afore  i  see  you  i  thought  all  women  was  alike.' " 

"  So  they  are,"  observed  the  elder  Mr.  Weller,  parenthetically. 

" '  But  now,' "  continued  Sam,  " '  now  I  find  wot  a  reg'lar  soft-headed, 
ink-red'lous  turnip  i  must  ha'  been,  for  there  ain't  nobody  like  you,  though 
i  like  you  better  than  nothin'  at  all.'  I  thought  it  best  to  make  that  ray- 
ther strong/'  said  Sam,  looking  up. 

Mr.  Weller  nodded  approvingly,  and  Sam  resumed. 
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" '  So  i  take  the  privilidge  of  the  day,  Mary,  my  dear, — as  the 
genlem'n  in  difficulties  did,  ven  he  valked  out  of  a  Sunday, — to  tell  you 
that  the  first  and  only  time  i  see  you  your  likeness  wos  took  on  my  hart 
in  much  quicker  time  and  brighter  colors  than  ever  a  likeness  was  taken 
by  the  profeel  macheen  (wich  p'rhaps  you  may  have  heerd  on  Mary  my 
dear),  altho'  it  does  finish  a  portrait  and  put  the  frame  and  glass  on  com- 
plete with  a  hook  at  the  end  to  hang  it  up  by,  and  all  in  two  minutes  and 
a  quarter/  " 

"  I  am  afeerd  that  werges  on  the  poetical,  Sammy,"  said  Mr.  Weller, 
dubiously. 

'*  No  it  don't,"  replied  Sam,  reading  on  very  quickly  to  avoid  contest- 
ing the  point. 

" '  Except  of  me  Mary  my  dear  as  your  walentine,  and  think  over 
what  IVe  said.  My  dear  Mary  I  will  now  conclude.'  That's  all,"  said 
Sam. 

"That's  rayther  a  sudden  pull-up,  ain't  it,  Sammy  ?"  inquired  Mr. 
Weller. 

"  Not  a  bit  on  it,"  said  Sam :  "  she'll  vish  there  wos  more,  and  that's 
the  great  art  o'  letter  writin'." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Weller,  "  there's  somethin'  in  that ;  and  I  vish  your 
Mother-in-law  'ud  only  conduct  her  conwersation  on  the  same  gen-teel 
principle.     Ain't  you  a  goin'  to  sign  it?" 

"  That's  the  difficulty,"  said  Sam ;  "  I  don't  know  what  to  sign  it." 

"Sign  it — Veller,"  said  the  oldest  surviving  proprietor  of  that 
name. 

"Won't  do,"  said  Sam.     "Never  sign  a  walentine  with  your  own 


name." 


"  Sign  it  Pickvick  then,"  said  Mr.  Weller ;  "it's  a  wery  good  name, 
and  a  easy  one  to  spell." 

"  The  wcry  thing,"  said  Sam.  "  I  could  end  with  a  werse:  what  do 
you  think  ?" 

"  I  don't  like  it,  Sam,"  rejoined  Mr.  Weller.  "  I  never  know'd  a 
respectable  coachman  as  wrote  poetry,  'cept  one  as  made  an  afiectin*  copy 
o'  werses  the  night  afore  he  wos  hung  for  a  highway  robbery,  and  he  wos 
only  a  Cambervell  man,  so  even  that's  no  rule." 

But  Sara  was  not  to  bo  dissuaded  from  the  poetical  idea  that  had 
occurred  to  him,  so  he  signed  the  letter —  ^ 

**  Your  love-sick 
Pickwick." 


SHERIDAN'S  RIDE. 


SHERIDAN'S  BIDE. 


THOMAS    BrCHASAX    READ. 


WjP  from  Ihe  South  at  hr'^ak  of  claj 
P  Itriii^iDgtoWmcheBUrfTftsh'lisr 
^■^  Tli9  alTiighted    air   wild  a  Aiyv 


Tilt  terrible  gruroUe,  and  ramblf!.  anJ  ri 
Tullini;  the  battle  wia  nn  (mcfi  more. 
AmLSIieridan  twenty  tniles  away. 

And  wider  still  thna«  billows  nf  war 
Th<indi>ri'd  alpng  tbe  bi>riE')n'K  liar  ; 
*  —\  louder  yet  inlo  Winchester  rolled 


'  The  roar  of  lliat  red  eea  ancontroUed, 
'   Makiii-  i\v  bluiKl  .,f  the  li^toner  cold, 
As  h?  thouijiu  of  tlie  stake  in  that  fiery  (raj 
And  f^bi-ridan  twenty  mileit  away. 


I  Bill  th>'r<- is  a 

A  poo.!,  broad 

■  AqJ  there  llir 

.  A  Meed  a.-  bla 
,  Wa.  ...-.-n  to  I. 


road  from  Winchester  town, 
highway  hiadioR  down ; 
ouji^b  the  flush  of  the  morning 

i;k  as  the  steeds  of  niRht. 
a«i,  a*  with  eagle  flight, 
thi'  lerrihle  need, 
iwar  at  his  atmost  speed; 
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Hills  rose  and  fell,  but  his  heart  was  gay, 
With  Sheridan  fifteen  miles  away. 

Still  sprang  from  those  swift  hoo&,  thunder- 
ing South, 

The  dost,  like  smoke  from  the  cannon's 
mouth; 

Or  the  trail  of  a  comet,  sweeping  faster  and 
faster, 

Foreboding  to  traitors  the  doom  of  disaster. 

The  heart  of  the  steed,  and  the  heart  of  the 
master 

Were  beating  like  prisoners  assaulting  their 
walls, 

Impatient  to  be  where  the  battle-field  calls  ; 

Every  nerve  of  the  charger  was  strained  to 
full  play. 

With  Sheridan  only  ten  miles  away. 

Under  his  spurning  feet,  the  road 
Like  an  arrowy  Alpine  river  flowed, 
And  the  landscape  sped  away  behind 
Like  an  ocean  flying  before  the    wind, 
And  the  steed,  like  a  bark  fed  with  furnace  ire, 
Swept  on,  with  his  wild  eye  full  of  fire. 
But  lo !  he.  b  nearing  his  heart's  desire ; 
He  is  snuffing  the  smoke  of  the  roaring  fray. 
And  Sheridan  only  five  miles  away. 


The  first  that  the  General  saw  were  the  grou 
Of  stragglers,  and  l^e  retreating  troops : 
What  was  done, — ^what  to  do, — a  glance  to 

him  both. 
And  striking  his  spurs  with  a  terrible  oath, 
He  dashed  down  the  line,  'mid  a  storm 

huzzas, 
And  the  wave  of  retreat  checked  its  cour 

there,  because 
The  sight  of  the  master  compelled  it  to  pau£ 
With  foam  and  with  dust  the  black  charg 

was  gray ; 
By  the  flash  of  his  eye,  and  his  red  noetri! 

play. 
He  seemed  to  the  whole  great  army  to  say 
••  I've  brought  yoT>  Sheridan  all-the  way, 
From  Winchester  down  to  save  the  day." 

Hurrah,  hurrah  for  Sheridan  1 
Hurrah,  hurrah  for  horse  and  man ! 
And  when  their  statues  are  placed  on  high 
Under  the  dome  of  the  Union  sky, — 
The  American  soldier's  Temple  of  Fame, 
There  with  the  glorious  General's  name 
Be  it  said  in  letters  both  bold  and  bright : 
"  Here  is  the  steed  that  saved  the  day 
By  carrying  Sheridan  into  the  fight, 
From  Winchester, — twenty  miles  away  I" 


GOD. 


FROM   THE   RUSSIAN   OF   DERZHAVIN. 


THOU  eternal  One!  whose  presence  i       In  its  sublime  research,  philosophy 


bright 
All   space   doth    occupy,   all  motion 
M&  guide ; 

^  ^       Unchang'd  through  time's  all -devasta- 
ting flight ! 
Thou  only  (iod !     There  is  no  God 
beside ! 
Being  above  all  beings !     Three-in  one  ! 
Whom    none   can    comprehend,    and    none 

explore ; 
Who  fill'st  existence  with  Thyself  alone ; 
Embracing  all — supporting — ruling  o'er — 
Being  whom   we   call  God — and  know   no 
more! 


May    measure    out    the    ocean    deep— mi 

count 
The  sands,  or  the  sun's  rays — but  God !  i 

Thee 
There  is  no  weight  nor  measure ; — ^none  cs 

mount 
Up   to   Thy  mysteries.    Reason^s    brightc 

spark. 
Though  kindled  by  Thy  light,  in  vain  won 

try 

To  trace  Thy  counsels,  infinite  and  dark ; 
And  thought  is  lost  ere  thought  can  soar 

high— 
E'en  like  past  moments  in  eternity. 
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Thoa  from  primeval  nothingness  didst  call, 
First  chaos,  then  existence ; — ^Lord  1  on  Thee 
Eternity  had  its  foundation ; — all 
Sprang    forth    from    Thee;— of  light,  joy, 

harmony, 
Bole  origin ; — all  life,  all  beanty,  Thine. 
Thy  word  created  all,  and  doth  create ; 
Thy  splendor  fiUs  all  space  with  rays  divine ; 
Thou  art,  and  wert,  and  shalt  be !    Qlorioos, 
Life-giving,  life-sustaining  Potentate! 

Thy    chains    the    unmeasured    universe 

surround ; 
Upheld  by  Thee;    by  Thee  inspired  with 

breath  I 
Thou    the    beginning   wfth    the   end   hast 

bound, 
And  beautifully  mingled  life  and  death ! 
As  sparkd  mount  upward  from  the  fiery  blaze 
So  suns  are  bom,  so  worlds  spring  forth  from 

Thee, 
And  as  the  spangles  in  the  sunny  rays 
Shine  round  the  silver  snow,  the  pageantry 
Of  heaven's  bright  army   glitters  in   Thy 

praise. 

A  million  torches  lighted  by  Thy  hand 
Wander  unwearied  through  the  blue  abyss ; 
They  own  Thy  power,  accomplish  Thy  com- 
mand, 
All  gay  with  life,  all  eloquent  with  bliss. 
What  shall  we  call  them  ?     Pyres  of  crystal 

light — 
A  glorious  company  of  golden  streams — 
Lamps  of  celestial  ether  burning  bright — 
Suns    lighting    systems    with    their   joyful 

beams? 
But  Thou  to  these  art  as  the  noon  to  night. 

Yes !  as  a  drop  of  water  in  the  sea, 
All  this  magnificence  in  Thee  is  lost; 
What  lire  ten  thousand  worlds  compared  to 

Thc-e  ? 
And  what  am   I  then?     Heaven's   unnum- 
bered host, 
Though  multiplied  by  myriads,  and  arrayed 
In  all  the  glory  of  sublimest  thought, 
Is  but  an  atom  in  the  balance  weighed 
Against  Thy  greatness, — is  a  cipher  brought 


Against    infinity  1      What    am     /    then? 

Naught  I 
Naught!    But  the  effluence   of  Thy  light 

Divine, 
Pervading  worlds,  hath  reached  my  bosom, 

too; 
Yes,  in  my  spirit  doth  Thy  Spirit  shine. 
As  shines  the  sunbeam  in  a  drop  of  dew. 

Naught !  but  I  live,  and  on  hope's  pinions 

fly 
Eager  toward  Thy  presence ;  for  in  Thee 
I  live,    and  breathe,   and  dwell;    aspiring 

high 
Even  to  the  throne  of  Thy  Divinity, 
I  am,  0  God!  and  surely  Thou  must  be! 
Thou  art!  directing,  guiding  all!  Thou  arti 
Direct  my  understanding  then  to  Thee. 
Control    my    spirit,    guide    my    wandering 

heart; 
Though  but  an  atom  midst  immensity. 
Still   I    am    something,   fashioned    by  Thy 

hand! 
I  hold  a  middle  rank,  'twixt  heaven  and 

earth. 
On  the  last  verge  of  mortal  being  stand. 
Close  to  the  realm  where  angels  have  their 

birth, 
Just  on  the  boundaries  of  the  spirit-land ! 
The  chain  of  being  is  complete  in  me ; 
In  me  is  matter's  last  gradation  lost, 
And  the  next  step  is  spirit — Deity ! 
I  can  command  the  lightning,  and  am  dust! 
A  monarch,  and  a  slave ;  a  worm,  a  god ! 
Whence  came  I  here,  and  how  ?  so  marvel- 

ously 
Constructed     and     conceived?      Unknown! 

this  clod 
Lives  surely  through  some  higher  energy ; 
For  from  itself  alone  it  could  not  be ! 
Creator,  yes  !     Tliy  wisdom  and  Thy  word 
Created  me  I    Thou  source  of  life  and  good ! 
Thou  Spirit  of  my  spirit,  and  my  Lord ! 
Thy  light.  Thy  love,  in  the  bright  plenitndc; 
Filled  me  with  an  immortal  soul  to  spring 
Over  the  abvss  of  death,  and  bade  it  wear 
The  garments  of  eternal  day,  and  wing 
Its  heavenly  flight  beyond  the  little  sphere, 
Even  to  its  source — to  Thee— its  author  thereu 

O  thoughts  ineffable!     0  visions  blest! 
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llioagh  worthleea  oar  conception  all  of  Thee, 
Yet  Bhall  Thy  shadowed  image  fill  our  breast, 
And  waft  its  homage  to  Thy  Deity. 
God!  thus   alone   my  lonely  thoughts  can 


Thus  seek  Thy  presence — Being  wise  az.  I 

good, 
Midst  Thy  vast  works  admire,  obey,  adore, 
And  when  the  tongue  is  eloquent  no  more. 


soar ;  1  The  soul  shall  speak  in  tears  of  gratitude. 
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SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 


[OOK  from  the  window  once  again,  kind  maiden,  but  beware  that 
you  are  not  marked  by  the  archers  beneath — Look  out  once  more, 
and  tell  me  if  they  yet  advance  to  the  storm." 

With  patient  courage,  strengthened  by  the  interval  which  she 
had  employed  in  mental  devotion,  Eebecca  again  took  post  at  the 
lattice,  sheltering  herself,  however,  so  as  not  to  be  visible  from 
beneath. 

"What  dost  thou  see,  Kebecca?"  again  demanded  the  wounded 
knight. 

''  Nothing  bub  the  cloud  of  arrows  flying  so  thick  as  to  dazzle  mine 
eyes,  and  to  hide  the  bowmen  who  shoot  them." 

"  That  cannot  endure,"  said  Ivanhoe ;  "  if  they  press  not  right  on  to 
carry  the  castle  by  pure  force  of  arms,  the  archery  may  avail  but  little 
against  stone  walls  and  bulwarks.  Look  for  the  Knight  of  the  Fetterlock, 
fair  Rebecca,  and  see  how  he  bears  himself ;  for  as  the  leader  is,  so  will 
his  followers  be." 

"  I  see  him  not,"  said  Rebecca. 

"Foul  craven !  "  exclaimed  Ivanhoe ;  "does  he  blench  from  the  helm 
when  the  wind  blows  highest  ?  " 

"  He  blenches  not !  he  blenches  not !  "  said  Rebecca,  "I  see  him  now  ; 
he  leads  a  body  of  men  close  under  the  outer  barrier  of  the  barbican. — 
They  pull  down  the  piles  and  palisades ;  they  hew  down  the  barriers  with 
axes. — His  high  black  plume  floats  abroad  over  the  throng,  like  a  raven 
over  the  field  of  the  slain. — They  have  made  a  breach  in  the  barriers — 
they  rush  in — they  are  thrust  back ! — Front-de-Boeuf  heads  the  defen- 
ders ;  I  see  his  gigantic  form  above  the  press.  They  throng  again  to  the 
breach,  and  the  pass  is  disputed  hand  to  hand,  and  man  to  man.  (rod  of 
Jacob !  it  is  the  meeting  of  two  fierce  tides — the  conflict  of  two  ooeana 
moved  by  adverse  winds!" 
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She  turned  her  head  from  tho  lattice,  as  if  unable  longer  to  endure  a 
Bight  flo  terrible. 

"  Look  forth  again,  Rebecca,"  said  Ivauhoe,  miBtakiog  the  caiue  of  her 

retiring ;  "  the 
archeiy  must  in 
a  degree  have 
ceased ;  for  they 
are  now  fighting 
hand  to  hand. — 
Look,  there  is 
now  less  dan- 
ger." 


looked  forth  and 
almost  immedi- 
ately exclaimed, 
"  Holy  proph- 
ets of  the  law  ! 
Front-de-Bcenf 
and  the  Blat;k 
Knijiht  fight  on 
the  beach  hand 
to  hand,  amid 
tJie  roar  of  their 
followers,  who 
watch  the  prog- 
ress of  the  strife. 
Heaven  strike 
with  the  cause 
of  the  oppressed 
anil  of  the  ca]i- 
tivel"  Slietheii 
uttered  a  loud 
shriek,  and  ex- 
claimed, "IIo  ill 
down  I — he  is  down  I  " 

"  Who  is  down  ?  "  cried  Ivanhoc. 

"  The  Black  Knight,"  answered  Rebecca,  faintly ;  then  instantlj 
again  shouted  with  joyful  eagerness — "  But  no — but  no ! — the  name  of  the 
Lord  of  hosts  be  blessed ! — he  is  on  foot  again,  and  fights  as  if  there  wet« 
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twenty  men's  strength  in  his  single  arm — His  sword  is  broken — ^he  snatches 
an  axe  from  a  yeoman — he  presses  Front-de-Boeuf  with  blow  on  blow — 
The  giant  stoops  and  totters  like  an  oak  under  the  steel  of  the  woodman 
—he  falls— he  falls  ! " 

"  Front-de-Boeuf?  "  exclaimed  Ivanhoe. 

"Front-de-BcBuf!  "  answered  the  Jewess;  "his  men  rush  to  the 
rescue,  headed  by  the  haughty  Templar — their  united  force  compels  the 
champion  to  pause — They  drag  Front-de-Bceuf  within  the  walls." 

"  The  assailants  have  won  the  barriers,  have  they  not  ? "  said 
Ivanhoe. 

"They  have — they  have  I  "  exclaimed  Rebecca  **and  they  press  the 
beaeged  hard  upon  the  outer  wall ;  some  plant  ladders,  some  swarm  like 
beeBy  and  endeavor  to  ascend  upon  the  shoulders  of  each  other — down  go 
stones,  beams,  and  trunks  of  trees  upon  their  heads,  and  aa  fast  as  they 
bear  the  wounded  to  the  rear,  fresh  men  supply  their  places  in  the  assault. 
— Great  God !  hast  thou  given  men  thine  own  image,  that  it  should  be 
thus  cruelly  defewjed  by  the  hands  of  their  brethren  !  " 

"  Think  not  of  that,"  said  Ivanhoe ;  "  this  is  no  time  for  such 
thoughts — Who  yield  ? — who  push  their  way  ?  " 

"  The  ladders  are  thrown  down,"  replied  Rebecca,  shuddering ;  "  the 
soldiers  lie  grovelling  under  them  like  crushed  reptiles — ^The  besieged 
have  the  better." 

"  Saint  George  strike  for  us !  *'  exclaimed  the  knight ;  "  do  the  false 
yeomen  give  way  ?" 

"  No  I "  exclaimed  Rebecca,  "  they  bear  themselves  right  yeomanly — 
the  Black  Knight  approaches  the  postern  with  his  huge  axe — the  thun- 
dering blows  which  be  deals,  you  may  hear  them  above  all  the  din  and 
shouts  of  the  battle — Stones  and  beams  are  hailed  down  on  the  bold  cham- 
pion— ^he  regards  them  no  more  than  if  they  were  thistle-down  or 
feathers ! " 

"  By  Saint  John  of  Acre,"  said  Ivanhoe,  raising  himself  joyfully  on 
his  couch, ''  methought  there  was  but  one  man  in  England  that  might  do 
such  a  deed ! " 

"The  postern  gate  shakes,"  continued  Rebecca;  "it  crashes — it  is 
splintered  by  his  blows — they  rush  in — the  outwork  is  won — Oh,  God ! — 
they  hurl  the  defenders  from  the  battlements — they  throw  them  into  the 
moat — 0  men,  if  ye  be  indeed  men,  spare  them  that  can  resist  no 
longer ! " 

"  The  bridge — the  bridge  which  communicates  with  the  castle— have 
they  won  that  pass  ?  "  exclaimed  Ivanhoe. 
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"No,"  replied  Rebecca,  "the  Templar  has  destroyed  the  plank  on 
which  they  crossed — few  of  the  defenders  escaped  with  him  into  the  castle 
— ^6  shrieks  and  cries  which  yoa  hear  tell  the  &te  of  the  others — ^Alas  I 
I  see  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  look  upon  victory  than  upon  battle." 


TES  LAST  LEAF. 

OLIVER    WEHDELL    HOLMES. 


I  SAW  him  onee  before. 
3  Aa  hs  passed  by  the  door : 
\         And  again 
I   The  pavement  Btonee  reaonnd 
As  be  lottera  o'er  the  ground 
With  bis  cane. 


They  say  that  in  his  prime. 
Ere  tbe  pnining-knife  of  time 

Cot  him  down. 
Not  a  better  man  vita  found 
By  the  crier  on  his  round 

Through  the  town. 
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But  now  he  walks  the  streets. 

Bat  now  his  nose  is  thin, 

And  he  looks  at  all  he  meets 

And  it  rests  upon  his  chin, 

So  forlorn ; 

Like  a  staff ; 

And  he  shakes  his  feeble  head, 

And  a  crook  is  in  his  back, 

That  it  seems  as  if  he  said, 

And  a  melancholy  crack 

"  They  are  gone." 

In  his  laugh. 

The  mossy  marbles  rest 

I  know  it  is  a  sin 

On  the  lips  that  he  has  pressed 

For  me  to  sit  and  grin 

In  their  bloom ; 

At  him  here, 

And  the  names  he  loved  to  hear 

But  the  old  three-cornered  hat. 

Have  been  carved  for  many  a  year 

And  the  breeches, — and  all  thac« 

On  the  tomb. 

Are  so  queer  I 

My  grandmamma  has  said — 

And  if  I  should  live  to  be 

Poor  old  lady  !  she  is  dead 

The  last  leaf  upon  the  tree 

Long  ago— 

In  the  spring. 

That  he  had  a  Roman  nose, 

Let  them  smile,  as  I  do  now, 

And  his  cheek  was  like  a  rose 

At  the  old  forsaken  bough 

In  the  snow. 

Where  I  cling. 

JOHN  JANKIN'S  SERMON. 


jHE  minister  said  last  night,  says  he, 
"  Don't  be  afraid  of  givin' ; 
If  your  life  ain*t  nothin'  to  other 
folks. 
Why  what's  the  use  of  livin'  ?" 
And  that's  what  1  say  to  my  wife, 

says  I, 
There's  Brown,  that  mis'rable  sin- 
ner. 
He'd  sooner   a  beggar  would  starve,  than 
give 
A  cent  towards  buyin'  a  dinner." 

I  tell  you  our  minister's  prime,  he  is, 

But  I  couldn't  quite  determine. 
When  I  heard  him  givin'  it  right  and  left 

Just  who  was  hit  by  the  sermon. 
Of  course  there  couldn't  be  no  mistake, 

When  he  talked  of  long-winded  pray  in', 
For    Peters    and     Johnson    they    sot    and 
scowled 

At  every  word  he  was  sayin*. 

And  the  minister  he  went  on  to  say, 
*'  Ther's  various  kinds  of  cheatin', 


And  religion's  as  good  for  every  day 

As  it  is  to  bring  to  meetin*. 
I  don't  think  much  of  a  man  that  gives 

The  loud  Amens  at  my  preachin'. 
And  spends  his  time  the  followin*  week 

In  cheatin'  and  overreachin'." 

I  guess  that  dose  was  bitter 

For  a  man  like  Jones  to  swaller ; 
But  I  noticed  he  didn't  open  his  mouth. 

Not  once,  after  that,  to  holler. 
Hurrah,  says  I,  for  the  minister — 

Of  course  I  said  it  quiet — 
Qive  us  some  more  of  this  open  talk ; 

It's  very  refreshin*  diet 

* 

The  minister  hit  *em  every  time ; 

And  when  he  spoke  of  fashion, 
And  a-riggin'  out  in  bows  and  things. 

As  woman's  rulin'  passion, 
And  a-comin'  to  church  to  see  the  styles, 

I  couldn't  help  a-winkin' 
And  a  nudgin'  my  wife,  and,  says  I,  "  That's 

you, 

And  I  guess  it  sot  her  thinkin*. 
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Says  I  to  myself,  that  sennon's  pat ; 

Bat  man  ia  a  qaeer  creauon ; 
And  I'm  mnch  afraid  that  most  o'  the  folks 

Wouldn't  take  the  application. 
Now,  if  he  had  said  a  word  aboat 

My  personal  mode  o*  sinnin', 
I'd  have  gone  to  work  to  right  myself^ 

And  not  set  there  a-grinnin*. 

Just  then  the  minister  says,  says  he, 
"  And  now  I've  come  to  the  fellers 

Who've   lost   this   shower   by   nsin'    their 
friends 
As  a  sort  o*  moral  ombrellers. 


Oo  home."  says  he,  *'  and  find  your  faults. 
Instead  of  huntin  your  brothem*. 

Qo  home,"  he  says,  **  and  wear  the  ooats 
You've  tried  to  fit  on  othen." 


My  wife  she  nudged,  and  Brown  he  winked. 

And  there  was  lots  o*  smihn*. 
And  lots  o'  lookin'  at  our  pew ; 

It  sot  my  blood  a-billn*. 
Says  I  to  myself,  our  minister 

Is  gettin'  a  little  bitter; 
I'll  tell  him  when  meetin's  ont^  that  I 

Ain't  at  all  that  kind  of  a  critter. 


THE  MODEL  CHURCH. 


JOHN   H.  YATES. 


ELL  wife,  I've  found  the  mocieZ  church 

— I  worshipped  there  to-day  t 
It  made  me  think  of  good  old  times 

before  my  hair  was  gray. 
The  meetin'  house  was  fixed  up  more 

than  they  were  years  ago. 
But  then  I  felt  when  I  went  in  it 

wasn't  built  for  show. 


The  sexton  didn't  seat  me  away  back  by  the 

door; 
He  knew  that  I  was  old  and  deaf,  as  well  as 

old  and  poor : 
He  must  have  been  a  Christian,  for  he  led  me 

through 
The  long  aisle  of  that  crowded  church,  to  find 

a  place  and  pew. 

I  wish  you'd  heard  that  singin' — ^it  had  the 
old-time  ring ;  ^ 

The  preacher  said,  with  trumpet  voice,  "  Let 
all  the  people  sing !" 

The  tune  was  Coronation,  and  the  music  up- 
ward rolled, 

Till  I  thought  I  heard  the  angels  striking  all 
their  harps  of  gold. 

My  deafness  seemed  to  melt  away ;  my  spirit 
caught  the  fire ; 


I  joined  my  feeble,  trembling  voice  with  that 

melodious  choir. 
And  sang  as  in  my  youthful  days,  "  Let  .in- 

gels  prostrate  fall. 
Bring  forth  the  royal  diadem,  and  crown  Him 

Lord  of  all." 

I  tell  you,  wife,  it  did  me  good  to  sing  that 
hymn  once  more ; 

I  felt  like  some  wrecked  mariner  who  gets  a 
glimpse  of  shore ; 

I  almost  wanted  to  lay  down  this  weather- 
beaten  form, 

And  anchor  in  the  blessed  port  forever  from 
the  storm. 

The  preachirC  f  Well,  I  can*t  just  teU  all  the 
preacher  said ; 

I  know  it  wasn't  written ;  I  know  it  wasn't 
read; 

He  hadn't  time  to  read  it,  for  the  lightain*  of 
his  eye 

Went  flashin'  along  from  pew  to  pew,  nor  pas- 
sed a  sinner  by. 

The  sermon  wasn't  flowery,  'twaa  simple  goe- 

pel  truth ; 
It  fitted  poor  old  men  like  me,  it  fitted  hop^ 

ful  youth. 
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Twas  full  of  consoUtion  for  weary  hearts 

that  bleed ; 
'Twas  full  of  invitatioiui  to  Ghrist,  and  not  to 

croed. 

The  preacher  made  sin  hideous  ia  Gentilee 
and  in  Jews ; 

He  shot  the  golden  sentences  down  in  the 
finest  pews, 

And — though  I  can't  see  very  well — I  saw 
the  falling  tear 

That  told  me  hell  was  8omewa3r8  off,  and  heav- 
en very  near. 

How  swift  the  golden  moments  fled  within 

that  holy  place ! 
How  brightly  beamed  the  light  of  heaven 

from  every  happy  face! 
Again  I  longed  for  that  sweet  time  when 

friend  shall  meet  with  friend. 


"Where  congregations  ne'er  break  up,  and 
Sabbaths  have  no  end." 

I  hope  to  meet  that  minister — that  congrega- 
tion too — 

In  that  dear  home  beyond  the  stars  that  shine 
from  heaven's  blue. 

I  doubt  not  I'll  remember,  beyond  life's  even* 
ing  gray, 

That  happy  hour  of  worship  in  that  model 
church  to-day. 

Dear  wife,  the  fight  will  soon  be  fought,  the 

victory  be  won ; 
The  shining  goal  is  just  ahead :   the  race  ia 

•  nearly  run. 
O'er  the  river  we  are  nearin',  they  are  throng* 

in'  to  the  shore 
To  shout  our  safe  arrival  where  the  weary 

weep  no  more. 


THE  REST  OF  THE  JUST 


RICHARD   BAXTER. 


|EST  !  how  sweet  the  sound !  It  is  melody  to  my  ears  I  It  lies  as  a 
reviving  cordial  at  my  heart,  and  from  thence  sends  forth  lively 
spirits  which  beat  through  all  the  pulses  of  my  soul !  Rest,  not  as 
the  stone  that  rests  on  the  earth,  nor  as  this  flesh  shall  rest  in  the 
T  grave,  nor  such  a  rest  as  the  carnal  world  desires.  0  blessed  rest ! 
J  when  we  rest  not  day  and  night  saying,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord 
God  Almighty :  "  when  we  shall  rest  from  sin,  but  not  from  worship;  from 
sufiering  and  sorrow,  but  not  from  joy  I  0  blessed  day  !  when  I  shall  rest 
with  God !  when  I  shall  rest  in  the  bosom  of  my  Lord  I  when  my  perfect 
soul  and  body  shall  together  perfectly  enjoy  the  most  perfect  God  !  when 
God,  who  is  love  itself,  shall  perfectly  love  me,  and  rest  in  this  love  to  me, 
as  I  shall  rest  in  my  love  to  Him ;  and  rejoice  over  me  with  joy,  and  joy 
over  me  with  singing,  as  I  shall  rejoice  in  Him  I 

This  is  that  joy  which  was  procured  by  sorrow,  that  crown  which  was 
procured  by  the  Cross.  My  Lord  wept  that  now  my  tears  might  be  wiped 
away ;  Ho  bled  that  I  might  now  rejoice ;  he  was  forsaken  that  I  might 
not  now  be  forsook ;  He  then  died  that  I  might  now  live.  0  free  mercy, 
that  can  exalt  so  vile  a  wretch  I  Free  to  me,  though  dear  to  Christ :  free 
grace  that  hath  chosen  me,  when  thousands  were  forsaken.     This  is  not 
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like  our  cottages  of  clay,  our  prisons,  our  earthly  dwellings.  This  voice 
of  joy  is  not  like  our  old  complaints,  our  impatient  groans  and  sighs ;  nor 
this  melodious  praise  like  the  scofis  and  revilings,  or  the  oaths  and  curses, 
which  we  heard  on  earth.  This  body  is  not  like  that  we  had,  nor  this  soul 
like  the  soul  we  had,  nor  this  life  like  the  life  we  lived.  We  have  changed 
our  place  and  state,  our  clothes  and  thoughts,  our  looks,  language,  and 
company.  Before,  a  saint  was  weak  and  despised ;  but  now,  how  happy 
and  glorious  a  thing  is  a  saint !  Where  is  now  their  body  of  sin,  which 
wearied  themselves  and  those  about  them  ?  Where  are  now  our  different 
judgments,  reproachful  names,  divided  spirits,  exasperated  passions,  strange 
looks,  uncharitable  censures  ?  Now  are  all  of  one  judgment,  of  one  name, 
of  one  heart,  house  and  glory.     0  sweet  reconciliation  !  happy  union ! 


A  PATRIOTS  LAST  APPEAL. 


ROBERT  EMMET. 


IT  no  man  dare,  when  I  am  dead,  to  charge  me  with  dishonor.  I 
would  not  have  submitted  to  a  foreign  oppressor,  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  I  would  resist  the  present  domestic  oppressor.  In  the 
dignity  of  freedom,  I  would  have  fought  on  the  threshold  of  my 
country,  and  its  enemy  should  only  enter  by  passing  over  my  life- 
less corpse.  And  am  I,  who  lived  but  for  my  country,  and  who  have  sub- 
jected myself  to  the  dangers  of  a  jealous  and  watchful  oppressor,  and  the 
bondage  of  the  grave,  only  to  give  my  countrymen  their  rights,  and  my 
country  its  independence — am  I  to  be  loaded  with  calumny,  and  not 
suffered  to  resent  or  repel  it  ?     No,  God  forbid  ! 

If  the  spirits  of  the  illustrious  dead  participate  in  the  concern  and 
cares  of  those  who  are  dear  to  them  in  this  transitory  life,  0  ever-dear  and 
venerable  shade  of  my  departed  father,  look  down  with  scrutiny  upon  the 
conduct  of  your  suffering  son,  and  see  if  I  have  ever  for  a  moment  deviated 
from  those  principles  of  morality  and  patriotism  which  it  was  your  care  to 
instil  into  my  youthful  mind,  and  for  which  I  am  now  to  offer  up  my  life. 
My  lords,  you  are  impatient  for  the  sacrifice — the  blood  which  you 
seek  is  not  congealed  by  the  artificial  terrors  that  surround  your  victim ; 
it  circulates  warmly  and  unruffled  through  the  channels  which  Grod  created 
for  nobler  purposes,  but  which  you  are  bent  to  destroy  for  purposes  bo 
grievous  that  they  cry  to  Heaven.  Be  yc  patient !  I  have  but  a  few 
words  more  to  say.     I  am  going  to  my  cold  and  silent  grave;  my  lamp  of 
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life  Ib  nearly  extinguiBhad ;  my  race  is  run,  the  grave  opens  to  receive 
me,  and  I  sink  into  its  bosom!  I  have  but  one  request  to  ask  at  my 
departure  &om  this  world;  it  is  the  charity  of  its  silence  I  Let  no  man 
write  my  epitaph;  for  as  no  man  who  knows  my  motives  dare  now 
vindicate  them,  let  not  prejudice  or  ignorance  asperse  them.  Let  them  and 
me  repose  in  obscurity  and  peace,  and  my  tomb  remain  UDiDscribed,  anUl 
other  times  and  other  men  can  do  justice  to  my  character.  When  my 
country  takes  her  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth — then,  and  not  till 
then,  lat  my  epitaph  be  written.    I  have  done. 


THE  LA  W  OF  DEATH. 


JOHN   HAY. 


IIHE  lODg  of  Kilvftny.    Fairest  die 
J  In  all  the  land  of  Savathi. 
She  had  one  child,  u  aweet  and  gaj 
And  dear  U)  her  aa  the  light  of  daj . 
.e  wa»  to  JO  nag,  and  he  eo  bir, 
le  aame  bright  eyes  and  the  s»m« 
dark  hair. 
To  see  them  by  the  bloMomy  way 
They  seemed  two  children  at  their 
pUy. 

There  came  a  death-dart  from  the  sky, 
Kilvany  saw  her  darling  die. 
The  glimmering  shades  his  eye  invades, 
Out  of  hiti  cheeks  the  red  bloom  fades ; 
Hie  warm  h^art  feels  the  icy  chill, 
Tbe  round  limbs  shudder  and  aie  stilL 
And  yet  Kilvany  held  him  fast 
Long  after  life's  last  pulse  was  paat, 
Aa  if  her  kinses  could  restore 
The  imile  gone  oai  forevermore. 

But  when  she  saw  her  child  was  dead 
She  scattered  ashes  on  her  bead. 
And  seized  thu  small  corpse,  pale  and  sweet. 
And  roihing  wildly  through  tbe  street, 
She  sobbing  fell  at  Buddha's  feet. 

"  Master  \  all-helpful !  help  me  now  I 
Here  at  thy  feet  I  humbly  bow ; 
Have  mercy.  Buddha !  help  me  now  1" 
She  groveled  on  the  marble  floor, 


And  kissed  the  dead  child  o'er  and  o'er ; 

And  luddenly  upon  the  air 

There  fall  the  answer  to  her  prayer  i 

"  Bring  me  to-night  a  Lotus,  tied 

With  thread  from  a  honse  where  none  I 

She  roee  and  langhed  with  thankfal  joy, 
3are  that  the  God  would  save  her  boy. 
She  found  a  Lotus  by  the  stream ; 


She  plncked  it  from  its  noonday  dream. 
And  then  from  door  io  door  she  fared. 
To  ask  what  house  by  death  was  spared. 
Her  heart  grew  cold  to  see  the  eyea 
Of  all  dilate  with  slow  rarpnae : 
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"  Rilvany,  thou  hast  lost  thy  head  ; 
Nothing  can  help  a  child  that's  dead. 
There  stands  not  by  the  Granges'  side 
A  house  where  none  hath  ever  died." 
Thns  through  the  long  and  weary  day, 
From  every  door  she  bore  away, 
Within  her  heart,  and  on  her  arm, 
A  heavy  load,  a  deeper  harm. 
By  gates  of  gold  and  ivory, 
By  wattled  huts  of  poverty, 
The  same  refrain  heard  poor  Rilvany, 


The  living  are  few — ihe  dead  are  many. 
The  evening  came,  so  still  and  fleet. 
And  overtook  her  hurrying  feet, 
And,  heart-sick,  by  the  sacred  fane 
She  fell,  and  prayed  the  Gkxl  again. 

She  sobbed  and  beat  her  bursting  breasr. : 
"  Ah !  thou  hast  mocked  me !  Mightiest ! 
Lo !  I  have  wandered  far  and  wide — 
There  stands  no  house  where    none    hath 
died." 


A  SONG  FOB  HEARTH  AND  HOME. 


WILLIAM   R.   DURYEA. 


ARK  is  the  night,  and  fitful  and  drear- 

ily 

Rushes  the  wind  like  the  waves  of 

the  sea ; 

Little  care  I,  as  here  I  sit  cheerily, 

Wife  at  my  side  and  my  baby  on  knee. 

King,  king,  crown  me  the  king : 
Home  is  the  kingdom,  and  Love  is 
the  king ! 


Flashes  the  firelight  upon  the  dear  faces, 
Bearer  and  dearer  and  onward  we  go. 
Forces  the  shadow  behind  us,  and  places 
Brightness  around  us  with  warmth  in  the 
glow. 
King,  king,  crown  me  the  king : 
Home  is  the  kingdom,  and  Love  is  the 
king! 


Flashes  the  lovelight,  increasing  the  glory, 
Beaming  from  bright  eyes  with  warmth  of 
the  soul. 
Telling  of  trust  and  content  the  sweet  story 
Lifting  the  shadows  that  over  ns  rolL 
King,  king,  crown  me  the  king : 
Home*  is  the  kingdom  and  Lore  is  the 
king ! 

Richer  than  miser  with  perishing  treasiire, 
Served  with  a  service  no  conquest  xoold 
bring ; 
Happy  with  fortune  that  words  cannot  mest- 
ure, 
Light-hearted  I  on  the  hearthstone  can  sing- 
King,  king,  crown  me  the  king : 
Home  is  the  kingdom,  and  Love  is  the 
king. 


WIDOW  BEDOTT  TO  ELDEB  SNIFFLES. 


REVEREND  sir,  I  do  declare 
It  drives  me  most  to  frenzy, 

To  think  of  you  a  lying  there 
Down  sick  with  influenzy. 

A  body'd  thought  it  was  enough 
To  mourn  your  wife's  departer. 

Without  sich  trouble  as  this  ere 
To  come  a  foUerin'  arter. 


I  But  sickness  and  afi9iction 
Are  sent  by  a  wise  creation, 
And  always  ought  to  be  underwent 
By  patience  and  resignation. 

0  I  could  to  your  bedside  fly. 
And  wipe  your  weeping  eyes, 
I  And  do  my  best  to  cheer  you  up, 
I      If 't  wouldn't  create  surprise. 


THE  OLD  OAKEN  BUCKET. 


It'i  a  world  of  trouble  we  tarry  in, 
But,  Eldor,  don't  despair ; 

That  you  maj  toon  be  moviu'  again 
It  cooBtaadf  my  praysr. 


Both  lick  and  well,  you  nay  depend 

You'll  aever  be  forgot 
By  yoni  faithfnl  and  affectionate  friend, 

pBiactLLA  Fool  Bbdott. 


fLOVE  it,  I  love  it,  the  laugh  of  a  child, 
Ni.w  ripplin(5  and  Rontle,  now  merry 
and  wild; 
Ringing  out  on  the  air  with  it«  inno- 
V  cenl  gunh,  [hueb ; 

Like  the  trill  of  ;i  bird  at  the  twilight's  soft 


THE  LA  UGS  OF  A  CHILD. 

Floating  off  on  the  bi 


bell. 


like  Ihe  tone*  of  a 
that  dwcllB  on  the  heart  of  a 


Or  the  mi 
Rhell; 
Oh !  tlie  laugh  of  a  child,  ho  wild  and  eo  free 
Ik  tlte  merriest  sound  la  the  world  for  me. 
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gOW  dear  to  this  heart  are  the  scenes 
of  my  Thildhuod, 
Whtrn    fond    recollection    presents 

Tbe  orchaiil,  the  meadow,  the  deep- 

langled  wild-woo.1. 
And  every  1ov(hI  spot  which  my  in- 

The  wide-Eprcadmg  pond,  and  the  mill  which 
etood  by  it. 


THE  OLD  OAKEN  BUCKET. 

SAMUEL    WOODWORTCT. 

The  bridge,  and  the  rock  where  the  cat- 
aract fell ; 
Tlie  cot  of  my  father,  the  dairy-house  nigh 


And  e'en  the  rude  bucket  which  hnng  in 
the  well. 
The    old    oaken    bucket,    the '  iron-bound 
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That  moBis-covered  veesel  I  hail  as  a  trea- 
sure; 
For  often,  at  noon,  when  returned  from  the 
field, 
I  found  it  the  source  of  an  exquisite  pleasure, 
The  purest  and  sweetest  that  nature  can 
yield. 
How  ardent  I  seized  it,  with  hands  that  were 
glowing  1 
And  quick  to  the  white-pehblcd  bottom  it 
fell; 
Then  soon,  with  the  emblem  of  truth  over- 
flowing, 
And  dripping  with  coolness,  it  rose  from 
the  well ; 
The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket, 
The  moss-covered  bucket,  arose  from  the  well. 


How  sweet  from  the  green  momj  brim  to  re- 
ceive it, 
As,  poised  on  the  curb,  it  inclined  to  my 
lips! 
Not  a  full  blushing  goblet  could  tempt  me  to 
leave  it. 
Though  filled  with  the  nectar  that  Jupiter 
sips. 
And  now,  far  removed  from  the  loved  situa- 
tion. 
The  tear  of  regret  will  intrusively  swell. 
As  fancy  reverts  to  my  father  s  plantation. 
And  sighs  for  the  bucket  which  hangiB  in. 
the  well ; 
The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket, 
The  moss-covered  bucket  which  hangs  in  the 
well. 


DBESS  REFORM, 


T.   DE  WITT    TALMAGE. 


CONVENTION  has  recently  been  held  in  Vineland,  attended  by 
the  women  who  are  opposed  to  extravagance  in  dress.  They 
propose,  not  only  by  formal  resolution,  but  by  personal  example, 
to  teach  the  world  lessons  of  economy  by  wearing  less  adornment 
and  dragging  fewer  yards  of  silk.  We  wish  them  all  success, 
although  we  would  have  more  confidence  in  the  movement  if  so 
many  of  the  delegates  had  not  worn  bloomer  dresses.  Moses  makes  war 
upon  that  style  of  apparel  in  Deuteronomy  xxii.  5  :  "  The  woman  shall  not 
wear  that  which  pertaineth  unto  man."  Nevertheless  we  favor  every 
effort  to  stop  the  extravagant  use  of  dry  goods  and  millinery. 

We  have,  however,  no  sympathy  with  the  implication  that  women  are 
worse  than  men  in  this  respect.  Men  wear  all  they  can  without  interfer- 
ing with  their  locomotion,  but  man  is  such  an  awkward  creature  he  cannot 
find  any  place  on  his  body  to  hang  a  great  many  fineries.  He  could  not 
get  round  in  Wall  Street  with  eight  or  ten  flounces  and  a  big  handled 
parasol,  and  a  mountain  of  back  hair.  Men  wear  less  than  women,  not 
because  they  are  more  moral,  but  because  they  cannot  stand  it.  As  it  is, 
many  of  our  young  men  are  padded  to  a  superlative  degree,  and  have 
corns  and  bunions  on  every  separate  toe  from  wearing  tight  shoes. 

Neither  have  we  any  sjonpathy  with  the  implication  that  the  present 
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is  worse  than  the  past  in  matters  of  dress.  Compare  the  feshion-plates  of 
the  seventeenth  century  with  the  feshion-plates  of  the  nineteenth,  and  you 
decide  in  fitvor  of  our  day.  The  women  of  Isaiah's  time  beat  anything 
now.  Do  we  have  the  kangaroo  fashion  Isaiah  speaks  of — the  daughters 
who  walked  forth  with  "  stretched  forth  necks"  ?  Talk  of  hoops !  Isaiah 
speaks  of  women  with  "  round  tires  like  the  moon."  Do  we  have  hot 
irons  for  curling  our  hair  ?  Isaiah  speaks  of  "  wimples  and  crisping  pins." 
Do  we  sometimes  wear  glasses  astride  our  nose,  not  because  we  are  near- 
sighted, but  for  beautification  ?  Isaiah  speaks  of  the  "  glasses,  and  the 
earrings,  and  the  nose  jewels."  The  dress  of  to-day  is  far  more  sensible 
than  that  of  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  years  ago. 

But  the  largest  room  in  the  world  is  room  for  improvement,  and  we 
would  cheer  on  those  who  would  attempt  reformation  either  in  male  or 
female  attire.  Meanwhile,  we  rejoice  that  so  many  of  the  pearls,  and 
emeralds,  and  amethysts,  and  diamonds  of  the  world  are  coming  into  the 
possession  of  Christian  women.  Who  knows  but  the  spirit  of  consecra- 
tion may  some  day  come  upon  them,  and  it  shall  be  again  as  it  was  in  the 
time  of  Moses,  that  for  the  prosperity  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  the  women 
may  bring  their  bracelets,  and  earrings,  and  tablets,  and  jewels  ?  The 
precious  stones  of  earth  will  never  have  their  proper  place  till  they  are  set 
around  the  Pearl  of  Great  Price. 


LORD  ULLIN'S 'DAUGHTER. 


THOMAS   CAMPBELL. 


CHIEFTAIN  to  the  Highlands  bound, 
Cries,  "  Boatman,  do  not  tarry  ! 
And  I'll  give  thee  a  silver  pound 
To  row  us  o'er  the  ferry." 


"  Now  who  be  ye,  would  cross  Loch- 

This  dark  and  stormy  water  ?" 
*  0,  I'm  the  chief  of  Ulva's  isle, 
And  this  Lord  Ullin's  daughter. 


'*  And  fast  before  her  father's  men 
Three  days  we've  fled  toRother; 

For  should  he  find  us  in  the  glen, 
My  blood  would  stain  the  heather. 

•'  His  horsemen  hard  behind  us  ride; 
Should  they  our  steps  discover, 


Then  who  will  cheer  my  bonny  bride 
When  they  have  slain  her  lover?'— 

Out  spoke  the  hardy  Highland  wight 
"  I'll  go.  my  chief — I'm  ready. 

It  is  not  for  your  silver  bright, 
But  for  your  winsome  lady." 

•'  And  by  my  word !  the  bonny  bird 

In  danger  shall  not  tarry ; 
So  though  the  waves  are  raging  white, 

I'll  row  you  o'er  the  ferry." 

By  this  the  storm  grew  loud  apace ; 

The  water- wraith  was  shrieking; 
And  in  the  scowl  of  heaven  each  face 

Grew  dark  as  they  were  speaking. 


LORD  ULLINS  DAUGHTER, 


Bat  itill  M  wilder  blew  the  wind, 

And  ■£  the  night  grew  dreftrer, 

AdowD  the  gUn  rode  anned  men — 

Their  trampling  sounds  nt-arer. 


The  boat  has  left  aitormy  land, 

A  Btormy  eea  before  her — 
When,  oh  !  too  itroag  for  human  hand. 

The  teropeat  gathered  o'er  her. 


0,  hasto  th-:.-.  iiasU-V  yh-  lady  rriw  ; 

■'  Tliou(;h  tfinjrfsls  r'lund  u:"  gather; 
'U  meel  lh<*  raging  of  tlii*  ^kic9, 

But  not  an  angry  father." 


I  And  Btill  the;  rowed  amidst  the  roar 

I        Of  wali.'Ff  fm"!  yTHVailing  ; 

;  Lord  I'UiTi  r"!i.-h..-l  ihiil  fatal  whore : 
I       Ills  wTiiili  wiii  changed  to  wailing, 


ANNABEL  LEE. 


For  sore  dismayed,  through  storm  and  shade 

His  child  he  did  discover ; 
One  lovely  hand  she  stretched  for  aid, 

And  one  was  round  her  lover. 

'*  Come  back !  come  back !"  he  cried  in  grief, 
Across  this  stormy  water ; 


"  And  I'll  forgive  your  Highland  chiei 
My  daughter !— Oh,  my  daughter !" 

'Twas  vain : — the  loud  waves  lashed  th< 

Return  or  aid  preventing ; 
The  waters  wild  went  o'er  his  child, 

And  he  was  left  lamenting. 


PER  PACEM  AD  LUCEM, 


ADELAIDE   ANNE   PROCTOR. 


DO  not  ask,  0  Lord*!  that  life  may  be     i 
A  pleasant  road  ;  ' 

I  do  not  ask  that  Thou  wculdst  take  , 
«rw  from  me 

♦  Aught  of  its  load  ; 

>     I  do  not  ask  that  flowers  should  always 
J  spring 

Ben  oath  my  feet ; 
I  know  too  well  the  poison  and  the  sting 

Of  things  too  sweet. 
For  one  thing  only,  Lord,  dear  Lord !  I  plead :  ; 

Lead  me  aright — 
Though  strength  should  falter,  and  though 
heart  should  bleed- 
Through  Peace  to  Light. 


I  do  not  ask,  0  Lord,  that  Thou  si 
shed 

Full  radiance  here ; 
Give  but  a  ray  of  peace,  that  I  may  tr 

Without  a  fear. 

I  do  not  ask  my  cross  to  understand, 

My  way  to  see, — 
Better  in  darkness  just  to  feel  Thy  ha 

And  follow  Thee. 
Joy  is  like  restless  day,  but  peace  divi 

Like  quiet  night. 
Lead  me,   0   Lord,  till    perfect    day 
shine, 

Through  Peace  to  Light. 


ANNABEL  LEE, 


EDGAR   ALLAN   POE. 


)T  was  many  and  many  a  year  ago. 
In  a  kingdom  by  the  sea, 
That  a  maiden  lived,  whom  you  may 
know, 
Bv  the  name  of  Annabel  Lee; 
And  this  maiden  she  lived  with  no  other 

thought 
Than  to  love,  and  bo  loved  by  me. 


I  was  a  child,  and  she  was  a  child, 
In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea ; 


But  we  loved  with  a  love  that  was  mo: 
love, 
I  and  my  Annabel  Lee, — 
With  a  love   that  the  winged    sera 
heaven 
Coveted  her  and  me. 

And  this  was  the  reason  that  long  ago 
In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea, 

A  wind  blew  out  of  a  cloud,  chilling 
My  beautiful  Annabel  Lee ; 
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So  that  her  high-born  kinsmen  came, 

And  bore  her  away  from  me, 
To  shut  her  up  in  a  sepulchre, 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea. 

The  angels,  not  so  happy  in  heaven, 

Went  envying  her  and  me. 
Tes  !  that  was  the  reason  (as  all  men  know) 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea. 
That  the  wind  came  out  of  the  cloud   by 
night, 

Chilling  and  killing  my  Annabel  Lee. 

But  our  love  it  was  stronger  by  far  than  the 
love 
Of  those  who  were  older  than  we. 
Of  many  far  wiser  than  we ; 


And  neither  the  angels  in  heaven  above, 
Nor  the  demons  down  under  the  sea. 

Can  ever  dissever  my  soul  from  the  soul 
Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee. 

For  the  moon  never  beams  without  bringing 
me  dreams 
Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee, 

i 

i  And  the  stars  never  rise  but  I  feel  the  bright 

;  eyes 

I      Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee. 

j  And  60,  all  the  night-tide  I  lie  down  by  the 

side 
,  Of  my  darling,  my  darling,  my  life,  and  my 
I  bride, 

I      In  her  sepulchre  there  by  the  sea. 
In  her  tomb  by  the  sounding  sea. 


THE  FIRE-BELLS  STORY. 


GEOROE 

<-cy»> .  — 

\ONG — Dong — the  bells  rang  out 
Over  the  housetops;  and  then  a  shout 
Of  "Fire I"   came  echoing  up  the 

street. 
With  the  sound  of  eager,  hurrying 

feet. 
Dong — Dong — the  sonorous  peal 
Came  mingled  with  clatter  of  engine  wheel 
And  whistle  shrill,  and  horse's  hoof ; 
And  lo !  from  the  summit  of  yonder  roof 
A  Hame  bursts  forth,  with  a  sudden  glare. 
Dong — Dong — on  the  midnight  air 
The  sound  goes  ringing  out  over  the  town  ; 
And  hundreds  already  are  hurrying  down, 
Through  the  narrow  streets,  with  breathless 

speed 
Following  whither  the  engines  lead. 
Dong — Dong — and  from  windows  high 
Startled  ones  peer  at  the  ruddy  sky. 
And  still  the  warning  loud  doth  swell 
From  the  brazen  throat  of  the  iron-tongued 

bell, 
Sending  a  shudder,  and  sending  a  start 
To  many  a  home,  and  many  a  heart. 
Up  in  yon  tenement,  where  the  glare 


L.  CATLIN. 


Shines  dimly  forth  on  the  starlit  air 
Through  dingy  windows;  where  flame  and 

smoke 
Already  begin  to  singe  and  choke. 
See  the  affrighted  ones  look  out 
In  helpless  terror,  in  horrible  doubt. 
Begging  for  euccor.     Now  behold 
The  ladders,  by  armft  so  strong  and  bold. 
Are  rearcfd ;  like  squirrels  the  brave  men  climb 
To  the  topmost  story.    Indeed,  'twere  time— 
*'  They  all  are  saved !"  said  a  voice  below. 
And  a  shout  of  triumph  went  up.     But  no— 
"  Not  all— ah.  no!" — 'twas  a  mother's  shriek; 
The  cry  of  a  woman,  agonized,  weak, 
Yet  nerved   to  strength  by  her  deep  woe's 

power, 
"  Great  God,  my  child  !  " — even  strong  men 

cower 
'Neath  such  a  cry.     "  Oh,  save  my  child!" 
She  pcreamed  in  accents  sorrowful,  wild. 

Up  the  ladders,  a  dozen  men 
Rushed  in  generous  rivalry  then. 
Bravely  facing  a  terrible  fate. 
Breathless  the  crowd  below  await. 


MOTHER'S  VACANT  CHAIR. 
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See !  There's  one  who  has  gained  the  sill 
Of  yonder  window.     Now,  with  a  will, 
He  bursts  the  sash  with  his  sturdy  blow  ; 
And  it  rattles  down  on  the  pave  below. 
Now,  he  has  disappeared  from  sight — 
Faces  below  are  ashen  and  white. 
In  that  terrible  moment.     Then  a  cry 
Of  joy  goes  up  to  the  flame-lit  sky — 
Goes  up  to  welcome  him  back  to  life. 
God  help  him  now  in  his  terrible  strife ! 
Once  more  he  mounts  the  giddy  sill, 
Cool  and  steady  and  fearless  still ; 
Once  more  he  grasps  the  ladder — see ! 


What  is  it  he  holds  so  tenderly  ? 
Thousands  of  tearftil,  upturned  eyes 
Are  watching  him  now ;  and  with  eager  cries 
And  sobs  and  cheerings,  the  air  is  rent 
As  he  slowly  retraces  the  long  descent, 
And  the  child  is  saved/ 

Ah !  ye  who  mourn 
For  chivalry  dead,  in  the  days  long  gone, 
And  prate  of  the  valor  of  olden  time, 
Remember  this  deed  of  love  sublime. 
And  know  that  knightly  deeds,  and  bold, 
Are  as  plentiful  now  as  in  days  of  old. 


MOTHERS  VACANT  CHAIR. 


T.   DE   WITT   TALMAGE. 


GO  a  little  farther  on  in  your  house,  and  I  find  the  mother's  chair.  It 
is  very  apt  to  be  a  rocking-chair.  She  had  so  many  cares  and 
troubles  to  soothe,  that  it  must  have  rockers.  I  remember  it  well. 
It  was  an  old  chair,  and  the  rockers  were  almost  worn  out,  for  I  was 
the  youngest;  and  the  chair  had  rocked  the  whole  family.  It  made 
a  creaking  noise  as  it  moved,  but  there  was  music  in  the  sound.  It 
was  just  high  enough  to  allow  us  children  to  put  our  heads  into  her  lap. 
That  was  the  bank  where  we  deposited  all  our  hurts  and  worries.  Oh, 
what  a  chair  that  was.  It  was  diflFerent  from  the  father's  chair — it  was 
entirely  different.  You  ask  me  how  ?  I  cannot  tell,  but  we  all  felt  it  was 
different.  Perhaps  there  was  about  this  chair  more  gentleness,  more  ten- 
derness, more  grief  when  we  had  done  wrong.  When  we  were  wayward, 
father  scolded,  but  mother  cried.  It  was  a  very  wakeful  chair.  In  the 
sick  days  of  children  other  chairs  could  not  keep  awake ;  that  chair  always 
kept  awake — kept  easily  awake.  That  chair  knew  all  the  old  lullabies, 
and  all  those  wordless  songs  which  mothers  sing  to  their  sick  children — 
songs  in  which  all  pity  and  compassion  and  sympathetic  influences  are 
combined.  That  old  chair  has  stopped  rocking  for  a  good  many  years.  It 
may  be  set  up  in  the  loft  or  the  garret,  but  it  holds  a  queenly  power  yet. 
When  at  midnight  you  went  into  that  grog-shop  to  get  the  intoxicating 
draught,  did  you  not  hear  a  voice  that  said,  "  My  son,  why  go  in  there  ?  " 
and  a  louder  than  the  boisterous  encore  of  the  theatre,  a  voice  saying, 
*'  My  son,  what  do  you  here  ?  "    And  when  you  went  into  the  house  of 
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sin,  a  voice  saying,  "  What  would  your  mother  do  if  she  knew  you  were 
here  ?  "  and  you  were  provoked  at  yourself,  and  you  charged  yourself  with 
superstition  and  fanaticism,  and  your  head  got  hot  with  your  own  thoughts, 
and  you  went  home  and  you  went  to  bed,  and  no  sooner  had  you  touched 
the  bed  than  a  voice  said,  "  What  a  prayerless  pillow  !  "  Man !  what  is 
the  matter  ?  This !  You  are  too  near  your  mother  s  rocking  chair.  "  Oh, 
pshaw  ! ''  you  say,  "  there's  nothing  in  that.  I  m  five  hundred  miles  off 
from  where  I  was  born — I  m  three  thousand  miles  off  from  the  Scotch  kirk 
whose  bell  was  the  first  music  I  ever  heard."  I  cannot  help  that.  You 
are  too  near  your  mother's  rocking-chair.  "  Oh ! "  you  say,  "  there  can't 
be  anything  in  that ;  that  chair  has  been  vacant  a  great  while."  I  cannot 
help  that.  It  is  all  the  mightier  for  that ;  it  is  omnipotent,  that  vacant 
mother's  chair.  It  whispers.  It  speaks.  It  weeps.  It  carols.  It 
mourns.  It  prays.  It  warns.  It  thunders.  A  young  man  went  oflF  and 
broke  his  mother's  heart,  and  while  he  was  away  from  home  his  mother 
died,  and  the  telegraph  brought  the  son,  and  he  came  into  the  room  where 
she  lay,  and  looked  upon  her  face,. and  cried  out,  "  0  mother,  mother,  what 
your  life  could  not  do  your  death  shall  effect.  This  moment  I  give  my 
heart  to  God."  And  he  kept  his  promise.  Another  victory  for  the 
vacant  chair.  With  reference  to  your  mother,  the  words  of  my  text  were 
fulfilled :  "  Thou  slialt  be  missed  because  thy  seat  will  be  empty." 


THE  CLOSING  SCENE. 


T.   BUCHANAN   READ. 


ITHIN  this  sober  realm  of  leafless  '  As  in  a  dream  the  distant  woodman  hewed 

trees,  His  winter  log  with  many  a  muffled  blow. 
^Sy    The  russet  year  inhaled  the  dreamy 

JJ     *                ajj..  The  embattled  forests,  erewhile  armed  in  gold, 

Like  some  tanned  reaper,  in  his  hour  Their  banners  bright  with  every  martial 

of  ease.  "^^' 

When  all  the  fields  are  lying  brown  and  bare,  ^'^w  stood,  like  some  sad,  beaten  hoet  of  old, 

,  Withdrawn  afar  in  Time's  remotest  blue. 
The  gray  barns  looking  from  their  hazy  hills 

O'er  tiie  dim  waters  widening  in  the  vales,  q^  slumberous  wings  the  vulture  tried  hii 

Sent  down  the  air  a  greeting  to  the  mills,  flight 

On  the  dull  thunder  of  alternate  flaiL^.  ^he  dove '  scarce  heard  his  sighing  mate'. 

All  sights  were   mellowed    and  all  souads  comj.laint, 

subdued.  And.  like  a  star  slow  drowning  in  the  light. 

The  hills  seemed  further  and  the  streams  The  village  church-vane  seemed  to  pale  and 

sang  low.                                                I  faint. 


THE  CLOaiNQ  BCENE. 


Silent  till  loma  replying  wanderer  bl«w 
HU  alien  horn,  and  then  W4a  heard  no 

Wli«r«  erst  the  jay;  within  the  elm's  tall  crest) 
Made  garralooe  trouble  roand  tha  nnfitdgad 
youDg: 


For«boding,  ai  the  nuttc  miod  believas, 
An  sarlj  harvast  and  a  plentooua  year ; 

Where  every  bird  which  charmed  the  vera 
feast 
Shoob  the  aweet  slnmbar  tiota  ita  wingi 

To  warn  the  reapers  of  the  rosy  eaet — 
All  now  waa  aanglMa,  empty,  and  t< 


And  where  the  oriole  hung  her  swaying  nest 
By  every  light  wind  like  a  censer  swung ; 

Where  Rang  the  noisy  masona  of  the  caves, 
The  busy  BWallovrs  circling  ever  near, 


Alone,    from    oat    the   stabble    piped 

And  croaked   the    crow    tbroagb    all    1 
dreary  gloom ; 
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Alone,  the  pheasant,  dramming  in  the  vale, 
Made  echo  to  the  distant  cottage  loom. 

There  was  no  bud,  no  bloom  upon  the  bowers ; 
The  spiders  wove  their  thin  shroads  night 
by  night; 
The  thistle-down,  the  only  ghost  of  flowers. 
Sailed  slowly  by — ^passed  noiseless  out  of 
sight. 

Amid  all  this,  in  this  most  cheerless  air. 
And  where  the  woodbine  sheds  upon  the 
porch 

Its  crimson  leaves,  as  if  the  year  stood  there 
Firing  the  floor  with  his  inverted  torch — 

Amid  all  this,  the  centre  of  the  scene, 
The  white-haired   matron,  with   monoto- 
nous tread, 
Plied  her  swift  wheel,  and  with  her  joyless 
mien 
Sat  like  a  Fate,  and  watched  the  flying 
thread. 

She  had  known  sorrow.     He  had  walked 
with  her, 
Oft  sapped,  and  broke  with  her  the  ashen 
crust; 


And  in  the  dead  leaves  still  she  heard  the 
stir 
Of  his  black  mantle  trailing  in  the  dust 

While  yet  her  cheek  was  bright  with  summer 

bloom, 

Her  country  summoned,  and  she  gave  her 

all; 

And  twice  War  bowed  to  her  his  sable  plume— 

Re-gave  the  swords  to  rust  upon  her  walL 

Re-gave  the  swords — ^but  not  the  hand  that 
drew. 

And  struck  for  liberty  the  dying  blow ; 
Nor  him  who,  to  his  sire  and  country  true. 

Fell,  mid  the  ranks  of  the  invading  foe. 

Long,  but  not  loud,  the  droning  wheel  went  on, 
Like  the  low  murmur  of  a  hive  at  noon ; 

Long,  but  not  loud,  the  memory  of  the  gone 
Breathed  through  her  lips  a  sad  and  tremu* 
lous  tune. 

At  last  the  thread  was  snapped — her  head 
was  bowed : 
Life  dropped  the  distaff  throng  his  hands 
serene ; 
And  loving  neighbors  smoothed  her  careful 
shroud, 
While  Death  and  Winter  doeed  the  autuma 
scene. 


GHADATIM. 


J.  O.  HOLLAND. 


EAVEN  is  not  reached  at  a  single 
bound; 
But  we  build  the  ladder  by  which 

we  rise 
From    the    lowly    earth    to    the 
vaulted  skies, 
And  we  mount  to  the  summit  round 
by  round. 

I  count  this  thing  to  be  grandly  true ; 
That  a  noble  deed  is  a  step  toward  God- 
Lifting  the  soul  from  the  common  sod 

To  a  purer  air  and  a  broader  view. 


We  rise  by  things  that  are  under  our  feet ; 
By  what  we  have  mastered  of  good  and 

gain; 
By  the  pride  deposed  and  the  passion  slain. 
And    the  vanquished  ills  that  we    hourly 
meet. 

We  hope,  we  aspire,  we  resolve,  we  trusty 
When  the  morning  calls  us  to  life  and 

light; 
But  our  hearts  grow  weary,  and  ere  the 
niffht 
Our  lives  are  trailing  the  sordid  dust. 
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We  hope,  we  resolve,  we  aspire,  we  pray, 
And  we  think  that  we  mount  the  air  on 


Only  in  dreams  is  a  ladder  thrown 
From   the  weary  earth  to  the  sapphire 


wings  walls ; 


Beyond  the  recall  of  sensnal  things, 
While  our  feet  still  cling  to  the  heavy  clay. 

Wings  for  the  angels,  but  feet  for  the  men ! 

We  may  borrow  the  wings  to  find  the  way  ; 

Wo  may  hope,  and  resolve,  and  aspire,  and 
pray  ; 
Bat  oar  feet  must  rise,  or  we  fall  again. 


But  the  dreams  depart,  and  the  vision  falls, 
And  the  sleeper  wakee  on  his  pillow  of  stone. 

Heaven  is  not  reached  at  a  single  bound ; 
But  we  build  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise 
From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies, 

And  we  mount  to   the  summit  round  by 
round. 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  WASHINGTON. 


THOMAS   JEFFERSON. 


lis  mind  was  great  and  powerful  without  being  of  the  very  first  order: 
his  penetration  strong,  and  so  far  as  he  saw,  no  judgment  was  ever 
sounder.  It  was  slow  in  operation,  but  sure  in  conclusion.  Hence 
th6  common  remark  of  his  officers  of  the  advantage  he  derived  from 
councils  of  war,  where,  hearing  all  suggestions,  he  selected  what- 
ever was  best;  and  certainly  no  general  ever  planned  his  battles  more 
judiciously.  But  if  deranged  during  the  course  of  the  action,  if  any 
member  of  his  plan  was  dislocated  by  sudden  circumstances,  he  was  slow 
in  a  re-adjustment.  The  consequence  was,  that  he  often  failed  in  the  field, 
and  rarely  against  an  enemy  in  station,  as  at  Boston  and  York.  He  was 
incapable  of  fear,  meeting  personal  dangers  with  the  calmest  unconcern. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  feature  in  his  character  was  prudence,  never 
acting  until  every  circumstance,  every  consideration  was  maturely  weighed; 
refraining  if  he  saw  a  doubt,  but  when  once  decided,  going  through  with 
his  purpose,  whatever  obstacles  opposed.  His  integrity  was  most  pure, 
his  justice  the  most  inflexible  I  have  ever  known ;  no  motives  of  interest 
or  consanguinity,  of  friendship  or  hatred,  being  able  to  bias  his  decision. 
He  was,  indeed,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  wise,  a  good,  and  a  great 
man.  His  temper  was  naturally  irritable  and  high-toned ;  but  reflection 
and  resolution  had  obtained  a  firm  and  habitual  ascendancy  over  it.  If 
ever,  however,  it  broke  its  bounds,  he  was  most  tremendous  in  his  wrath. 
In  his  expenses  he  was  honorable,  but  exact ;  liberal  in  contributions  to 
whatever  promised  utility ;  but  frowning  and  unyielding  on  all  visionary 
projects,  and  all  unworthy  calls  on  his  charity.  His  heart  was  not  warm 
in  its  aflections ;  but  he  exactly  calculated  every  man's  value,  and  gave  him  a 
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solid  esteem  proportioned  to  it.  His  person,  you  know  was  fine,  his  stature 
exactly  what  one  would  wish ;  his  deportment  easy,  erect,  and  noble,  the 
best  horseman  of  his  age,  and  the  most  graceful  figure  that  could  be  seen 
on  horseback.  Although  in  the  circle  of  his  friends,  where  he  might  be 
unreserved  with  safety,  he  took  a  free  share  in  conversation,  his  colloquial 
talents  were  not  above  mediocrity,  possessing  neither  copiousness  of  ideas, 
nor  fluency  of  words.  In  public,  when  called  on  for  a  sudden  opinion,  he 
was  unready,  short,  and  embarrassed.  Yet  he  wrote  readily,  rather  dif- 
fusely, in  an  easy  and  correct  style.  This  he  had  acquired  by  conversa- 
tion with  the  world,  for  his  education  was  merely  reading,  writing,  and 
common  arithmetic,  to  which  he  added  surveying  at  a  later  day. 

His  time  was  employed  in  action  chiefly,  residing  little,  and  that  only 
in  agriculture  and  English  history.  His  correspondence  became  necessarily 
extensive,  and  with  journalizing  his  agricultural  proceedings,  occupied  most 
of  his  leisure  hours  within  doors.  On  the  whole  his  character  was,  in  its 
mass,  perfect,  in  nothing  bad,  in  a  few  points  indifferent ;  and  it  may  truly 
be  said,  that  never  did  nature  and  fortune  combine  more  completely  to 
make  a  man  great,  and  to  i>lace  him  in  the  same  constellation  with  what- 
ever worthies  have  merited  from  man  an  everlasting  remembrance.  For 
his  was  the  singular  destiny  and  merit  of  leading  the  armies  of  his  country 
successfully  through  an  arduous  war,  for  the  establishment  of  its  indepen- 
dence ;  of  conducting  its  councils  through  the  birth  of  a  government,  new 
in  its  forms  and  principles,  until  it  hiid  settled  down  into  a  quiet  and 
orderly  train. 
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h/*  '  ■  ■■ 

]R0M  the  heart  of  Waumbek  Methna,  '  Since  traveled   Jocelyn,  factor  Vines,  and 
from  the  lake  that  never  fails,  stately  Champernoon 

Falls  the  Saco  in  the  green  lap  of  Heard  on  its  banks  the  grey  wolf's  howl,  thf 
f      Conway's  intervales ;  trumpet  of  the  loon  I 

♦   There,  in  wild  and  virgin  freshness, 

J       its  waters  foam  and  flow,  With  smoking  axle  hot  with   speed,  with 
As  when  Darbv  Field  first  saw  them— two  »*ceds  of  fire  and  steam. 

hundrt- d  years  ago.  Wide-waked  To-day  leaves  Yesterday  behind 

him  like  a  dream. 

But,  vexed  in  all  its  seaward  course  with  Still  from  the  hurrying  train  of  Life  fly  back- 
bridges,  dams  and  mills,  wards*,  far  and  fast, 

How  changed  is  Saco's  stream,  how  lost  its  The  milestones  of  the  fathers,  the  land-marki 
freedom  of  the  hills,  of  the  past. 
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But  tiDinan  hriu'ts  Tamain   anchanged;  the 

Borrow  aod  the  liu, 
Tht  loves  an<l  hopea  aad  teut  of  old,  are  to 

our  own  akin ; 
And  if  in  tolas  oar  fathers  told,  the  songe  our 

mothers  snug, 
Tradition  wears  a  snowy  beard,  Romance  is 

always  yonog. 

O  BhBTp-liued  man  of  traffic,  on  Saco's  bniika 

0  mill-girl,  watching  late  and  long  the  shut- 

tle'i  reatleaa  play  1 
Let.  for  the  once,  a  listouiDg  ear  the  working 

hand  begnile. 
And  lend  my  old  Frovincial  tale,  as  anitt,  a 

tear  or  tmile  I 

The  evening   gun   b^   sounded  from  gray 

Fort  Mary's  walls ; 
Throagh  the  forest,  like  a  wild  beast,  roared 

and  pluuged  the  Saco's  ialla; 

And  westward  on  the  sea-wind,  that  damp 

and  gnsty  grew. 
Over  cedars  darkening  inland,  the  smokes  of 

SpQTwink  blew. 

On  the  bearth  of  Farmer  Oarrin  blaied  the 

crackling  walnut  log ; 
Bight  and  left  sat  dame  and  good  man,  and 

between  them  lay  the 


Head-on-paWB,  and  tail  slow   wagging,  and 

beside  him  on  her  mat. 
Sitting  drowsy  in  the  fire-light,  winked  and 

purred  tlie  mottled  cat. 


"Twenty   ye«rs!"    said  Goodman 
speaking  sadly,  under  breath. 

And  his  gray  bead  slowly  shaking, 
who  speaks  of  death. 

The  goodwife  dropped  her  needlM; 

twenty  year*  t«Mlay 
Since  the  Indians  fell  on  Saco,  and  Bt 

child  away." 

Then  they  sank  into  the  silence,  f< 
knew  the  other's  thought, 

Of  a  great  and  common  sorrow,  and 
were  needed  not. 

"Who  knocks?"  cried  Goodman  Oarvi 

door  woB  open  thrown ; 
On  two  Btrangers,  man  and  maiden,  i 

and  farred.  the  fire-ligbt  shone ; 

One  with  oonrteons  gesture  lifted  th' 

skin  irom  his  head ; 
"  Lives  here  Elkanah  Garvin  ?"     "  1 1 

the  goodman  said. 

"  Sit  ye  down,  and  dry  and  warm  ye, 
night  is  chill  with  rain." 

And  the  goodwife  drew  the  lettie,  and 
the  fire  amain. 

The  maid  unclasped  her  cloak-hood,  t 

light  glistened  (air 
In  her  large,  moist  eyea,  and  over  to 

of  dark  brown  hair.    - 

Dame  Garvin  looked  nponher;  "Itii 

self  I  seel 
Dear  heart!"  she  cried,  "now  tell  n 
my  child  come  back  to  me  ?" 

'  My  name  indeed  is  Hary,"  said  the 

ger,  Bobbing  wild ; 
"  Will  you  be  to  me  a  mother  T    I  an 

Garvin's  child! 

"She  sleeps  by  wooded  Simcoe,  bnt 

dying  day 
She  bade  my  father  take  me  to  her  k 
far  away. 

"  And  when  the  priest  besought  hei 
me  no  such  wrong. 
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She  laid,   'Mb;  God  foTj^va    mel   I  b»T« 
cloaed  my  heart  too  long. 

** '  When  I  hid  me  fiom  my  faliisr,  uid  ahnt 

out  my  mother'!  call, 
T  sianed  agaiost  thote  deu  onw,  and  the 

Father  ot  na  all. 

■*  ■  Christ's  love  rebnka  no  home-loT«,  breaks 

DO  tie  of  kin  apart ; 
Better   hereej   in  doctrine,  than  herttjr  of 

heart. 

"'Tellma  Dot  the  Charch  most  ceDsnre;  she 

who  wept  tne  cross  beside 
Never  made  her  owD  nosh  straogen,  nor  the 

claimm  of  blood  denied : 


''Amenl"   the    old    man 

brushed  a  tear  away, 
Acd,  kDeeling  by  the  hearthstone,  said,  vHh 

reverence,  "  Let  os  pray." 

All  its  Oriental  symbols,  uid   ita   Hebrew 

paraphrase. 
Warm  with  earnest  li&  and  feeling,  toM  bi* 

prayer  of  love  and  praisa. 

Bnt  bs  started  at  beholding,  as  he  mm  bom 

off  h  is  knee. 
The  stranger  cross  his  fbrebead  with  Uie  nga 

of  Fapistrie. 

"  What  ie  this  T"  cried  Farmer  Oarvio.    "  Ii 

an  English  Christian's  boma 


" '  And  if  she  who  wronj^ed  her  parents  with  1 

her  child  atones  to  them, 
Earthly  daughter,  Heavenly  mother  I   thou  i 

at  least  wilt  not  coDdemn  I' 
"So,  upon  her  death-bed  lying,  my  blessed 

mother  Sj.ake; 
As  we  come  to  do  her  bidding,  so  receive  us 

for  her  sake." 

"  God  be  praised  I"  said  Qoodwife  Garvin  ; 

"  He  taketh  and  he  gives :  \ 

He  wonndeth,  bat  be  healetb ;  in  her  child  ;   J 

ODr  daughter  bveel"  I 


.\  chapel  or  a  maFB-house,  that  you  make  tbi 

sign  of  Eome?" 

I  Then  the  young  girl  knelt  beside  him,  kiMsd 
his  trembling  hand,  and  cried  : 
"0,  forbear  to  chide,   my   father;   in  thil 
faith  my  mother  died! 


"On  her  woo-len 


t  Simcoe  the  dem 
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The  old  niEUi  stroked  the  &iibead  that  rmt«i] 

"  Yonr  word*,  dear  child,"  he  answered,  "  are 
Ood'i  rebuke  to  me. 

"  Creed  and  rite  perchance  may  differ,  jet  onr 

faith  and  hops  be  one. 
Lot  me  be  yonr  lather's  father,  let  him  be  to 


When  the  horn,  on  Sabbath  morning,  throagh 

(he  still  and  frosty  air. 
From    Spurwiuk,   Pool,   and    Black   Point, 

called  to  urmon  and  to  prayer, 

To  the  goodly  booM  of  wonhip,  where,  in 

order  due  and  fit. 
As   by   public    vote    directed,   classed    and 

ranked,  the  people  sit; 

Mistress   first   and    goodwife    after,   clerkly 

sqnire  before  the  clown. 
From  the  brave  coat  lace  embroidemd,  to  the 

gray  frock  shading  down; 

From  the  pnlpit  read  the  preacher. — "  Good-  1 
man  Oarvio  and  his  wife  j 

Fain  would  thank  the  Lord,  whose  kindness  [ 
hath  followed  them  through  life,  ' 


"For  the  Kr^at  and  crowning  mercy,  that 

their  dao^ter,  from  the  wild, 
Where  she  rests  (they  hope  in  Ood'i  peace), 

has  seat  to  them  her  child  ; 
"  And  the  prayers  of  all  Qod's  people  they 

ask,  that  they  may  prove 
Not  anworthy,  throagh  their  weakness,  of 

such  special  proof  of  love." 

As  the  preacher  prayed,  uprising,  the  aged 

couple  stood, 
And  the  fair  Canadian  alM,  in  her  modest 

maidealiood. 

Thoughtthe  elders,  grave  and  donbting,"  She 

is  Papist  born  and  bred"; 
Thought  the  young  men,  "  'Tis  an  angel  in 

Mary  Garvin's  slead  I" 


OUn  DEBT  TO  IRVING. 


CHAELE3  DUDLEY  WARNER. 


BHE  service  that  Irving  rendereii  to  American  letters  no  critic  dis- 
putes, nor  is  there  any  question  of  our  national  indebtedness  to 
him  for  investing  a  crude  and  new  land  with  the  enduring  charms 
of  romance  and  tradition.  In  this  respect,  our  obligation  to  him 
is  that  of  Scotland  to  Scott  and  Bums ;  and  it  is  an  obhgation 
due  only,  in  all  history,  to  here  and  there  a  fortunate  creator  to 
whose  genius  opportunity  is  kind.  The  Knickerbocker  Legend  and  the 
romance  with  which  Irving  has  invested  the  Hudson  are  a  priceless  legacy ; 
and  this  would  remain  an  imperishable  posseaaion  in  popular  tradition  if 
the  literature  creating  it  were  destroyed.    His  position  in  American  liters- 
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ture,  or  in  that  of  the  English  tongue,  will  be  determined  only  by  the 
slow  settling  of  opinion,  which  no  critic  can  foretell,  and  the  operation  of 
which  no  criticism  seems  able  to  explain.  I  venture  to  believe,  however, 
that  the  verdict  will  not  be  in  accord  with  much  of  the  present  prevalent 
criticism. 

Irving  was  always  the  literary  man ;  he  had  the  habits,  the  idiosyn- 
crasies of  the  literary  man.  I  mean  that  he  regarded  life  not  from  the 
philanthropic,  the  economic,  the  political,  the  philosophic,  the  metaphy- 
sic,  the  scientific  or  the  theologic,  but  purely  from  the  literary  point  of 
view. 

He  belongs  to  that  class  of  which  Johnson  and  Goldsmith  are  perhaps 
as  good  types  as* any,  and  to  which  America  has  added  very  few.  The 
literary  point  of  view  is  taken  by  few  in  any  generation ;  it  may  seem  to 
the  world  of  very  little  consequence  in  the  pressure  of  all  the  complex 
interests  of  life,  and  it  may  even  seem  trivial  amid  the  tremendous  ener- 
gies applied  to  immediate  affairs;  but  it  is  the  point  of  view  that 
endures ;  if  its  creations  do  not  mould  human  life,  like  the  Roman  law, 
they  remain  to  charm  and  civilize,  like  the  poems  of  Horace.  You  must 
not  ask  more  of  them  than  that. 

And  this  leads  me  to  speak  of  Irving  s  moral  quality,  which  I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  exclude  from  a  literary  estimate,  even  in  the  face  of  the 
current  gospel  of  art  for  art's  sake.  There  is  something  that  made  Scott 
and  Irving  personally  loved  by  the  millions  of  their  readers,  who  liad  only 
the  dimmest  ideas  of  their  personality.  This  was  some  quality  perceived 
in  what  they  wrote.  Each  one  can  define  it  for  himself;  there  it  is,  and  I 
do  not  see  why  it  is  not  as  integral  a  part  of  the  authors — an  element  in 
the  estimate  of  their  future  position — as  what  we  term  their  intellect,  their 
knowledge,  their  skill,  or  their  art.  How^ever  you  rate  it,  you  cannot 
account  for  Irving  s  influence  in  the  world  without  it.  In  his  tender  tri- 
bute to  Ir\nng,  the  great-hearted  Thackeray,  who  saw  as  clearly  as  anybody 
the  place  of  mere  literary  art  in  the  sum  total  of  life,  quoted  the  dying 
words  of  Scott  to  Lockbart,  "  Be  a  good  man,  my  dear."  We  know  well 
enough  that  the  great  author  of  '^  The  Newcomes  "  and  the  great  author 
of  **  The  Heart  of  Midlothian  "  recognized  the  abiding  value  in  literature 
of  integrity,  sincerity,  purity,  charity,  faith.  These  are  beneficences ;  and 
IiTing's  literature,  walk  round  it  and  measure  it  by  whatever  critical  in- 
struments you  will,  is  a  beneficent  literature.  The  author  loved  good  women 
and  little  children  and  a  pure  life;  he  had  faith  in  his  fellow-men,  a  kindly 
sympathy  with  the  lowest,  without  any  subservience  to  the  highest ;  he 
retained  a  belief  in  the  possibility  of  chivalrous  actions,  and  did  not  care 
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to  envelop  them  in  a  cynical  suspicion ;  he  was  an  author  still  capable  of 
an  enthusiasm.  His  books  are  wholesome,  full  of  sweetness  and  charm,  of 
humor  without  any  sting,  of  amusement  without  any  stain ;  and  their 
more  soUd  qualities  are  marred  by  neither  pedantry  nor  pretension. 


THE  GLADIATOR, 


J.   A.   JONES. 


I^EY  led  a  lion  from  his  den, 

The  lord  of  Afric's  Bun-ecorched 
plain; 
And  there  he  stood,  stern  foe  of 
men, 
And  shook  his  flowing  mane. 
There's  not  of  all  Rome's  heroes,  ten 
That  dare  ahide  this  game. 
His  hright  eye  naught  of  lightning  lacked ; 
His  voice  was  like  the  cataract. 

They  brought  a  dark-haired  man  along, 
Whose  limbs  with  gyves  of  brass  were 
bound ; 

Youthful  he  seemed,  and  bold,  and  strong. 
And  yet  unscathed  of  wound. 

Blithely  he  stepped  among  the  throng. 
And  careless  threw  around 

A  dark  eye,  such  as  courts  the  path 

Of  him  who  braves  a  Dacian's  wrath. 


Then  shouted  the  plebeian  crowd, — 
Rung  the  glad  galleries  with  the  sound  ; 

And  from  the  throne  there  spake  aloud 
A  voice, — '•  Be  the  bold  man  unbound  ! 

And,  by  Rome's  sceptre,  yet  unbowed. 
By  Rome,  earth's  monarch  crowned, 

Who  dares  the  bold,  the  unequal  strife. 

Though  doomed  to  death,  shall  save  his  life. 


•» 


Joy  was  upon  that  dark  man's  face  : 
And  thus,  with  laughing  eye.  spake  he: 

"  Loose  ye  the  lord  of  Zaara's  waste, 
And  let  my  arras  be  free : 

•  He  has  a  martial  heart,'  thou  sayest ; 
But  oh !  who  will  not  be 

A  hero,  when  he  fights  for  life, 

For  home  and  country,  babes  and  wife? 


*'  And  thus  I  for  the  strife  prepare : 
The  Thracian  falchion  to  me  bring, 

But  ask  th'  imperial  leave  to  spare 
The  shield, — a  useless  thing. 

Were  I  a  Samnite's  rage  to  dare, 
Then  o'er  me  would  I  fling 

The  broad  orb ;  but  to  lion's  wrath 

The  shield  were  but  a  sword  of  lath." 

And  he  has  bared  his  shining  blade. 
And  springs  he  on  the  shaggy  foe , 

Dreadful  the  strife,  but  briefly  played ; — 
Th»  desert-king  lies  low : 

His  long  and  loud  death-howl  is  made ; 
And  there  must  end  the  show. 

And  when  the  multitude  were  calm. 

The  favorite  freedman  took  the  palm. 

"  Kneel  down,  Rome's  emperor  beside !" 
He  knelt,  that  dark  man ; — o'er  his  brow 

Was  thrown  a  wreath  in  crimson  dyed  ; 
And  fair  words  gild  it  now : 

*'  Thou  art  the  bravest  youth  that  ever  tries 
To  lay  a  lion  low  ; 

And  from  our  presence  forth  thou  go'st 

To  lead  the  Dacians  of  our  host." 

Then  flushed  his  cheek,  but  not  with  pride, 
And  grieved  and  gloomily  spake  he : 

"  My  cabin  stands  where  blithely  glide 
Proud  Danube's  waters  to  the  sea : 

I  have  a  young  and  blooming  bride, 
And  I  have  children  three : — 

No  Roman  wealth  or  rank  can  give 

Such  joy  as  in  their  arms  to  live. 

••  My  wife  sits  at  the  cabin  door. 
With  throbbing  heart  and  swollen  eyeo :- 
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While  teara  her  ch™k  »re  coursing  o' 

She  speaks  of  Bundereil  lies ; 
She  bids  my  tender  babes  de]>toie 

The  death  their  falher  dies ; 
She  U'Lls  these  jewels  of  my  hnme, 
I  bleed  to  please  ihe  rout  of  Rome 
1  cannot  let  those  cherubs  struy 


Witbout  thpir  sire's  protectiog  care ; 
And  I  would  chase  the  griefs  away 

Which  cloud  my  wedded  fair." 
The  mouarch  xpofce ;  the  goardi  obej ; 

The  gatee  unclosed  are : 
lie's  gone!  No  golden  bribet  divida 
,  The  Dacian  from  his  babb^  and  brida. 
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M^MO  bird  song  Boated  down  the  bill. 
I^^K  The  tan^l^  bank  b.-low  was  still ; 
•JE^V  No  rustle  from  the  birchen  flt<m, 
^  •  No  ri]>]'!o  from  the  water's  huui. 

'*  The  dusk  of  twilight  round  us  Rrcw. 

X  Wf  felt  the  falling  of  the  dew. 

'  For  from  us,  ere  the  day  wan  done, 

The  wooded  hills  shut  out  the  sun. 
But  on  the  river's  farthi'Sl  ci'Ie 
Wb  saw  the  hill-tO[«.  glorifit-'i, — 
A  lender  glow,  eicpeding  fair, 
A  dream  of  day  without  its  glare. 


'  With  US  the  damp,  the  chill,  the  gloom : 
I  With  them  the  snnset's  rosy  bloom  ; 

While  dark,  through  willnwj  Tista.4  ieen. 

The  river  rolled  in  shade  between. 
,  From  out  the*  darkness  where  we  trod. 

We  gair;d  upon  those  hilla  of  God. 

Whose  light  sei'mfd  not  of  mooii  or  snn. 

We  ><pake  not,  but  our  thought  waa  ooa 

Wt  pausifd.  us  if  from  that  bright  »bore 
I  B':i'koni-d  i>ur  ilear  ones  gone  before ; 
!  And  .'"lillcd  our  healing  hearts  to  hear 

Tlie  voices  luAt  to  mortal  earl 
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Sudden  our  pathway  turned  from  night; 
The  hills  swung  open  Co  the  light; 
Through    their    green    gates    the    sauBhine 

A  long,  eI»Dt  splandor  downwiird  flowed. 

Down  glade  and  glen  and  bank  it  rolled ; 
It  bridged  and  shaded  stream  with  gold ; 
And  bome  on  piera  of  tnist.  allied 
The  shadowy  with  the  sunlit  aide. 


"So,"  prayedwB,    '  when  our  feet  draw  : 
The  river  dark,  with  mortal  fear, 
And  the  night  cometb  chill  with  dew, 
0  Father  1  let  thjr  light  break  ihroagh. 

"So  let  the  hills  of  doubt  divide, 
So  bridge  with  faith  the  sunless  tide! 
So  let  the  eyes  that  fail  on  earth 
On  thy  eternal  hills  look  forth  ; 
And  in  Ihy  beckoning  augels  know 
The  dear  ones  whom  we  loved  below  I" 


DOT  LAMBS  WHAT  MARY  HAF  GOT. 


|ARY  haf  got  a  leetle  lambs  already  ■  '  Und  fo  dot  school- master  dit  kick  der  Ian 


gwick  oud  ; 
Likewise  dot  lamba  dit  loaf  around  on  del 

onlsidej, 
Uud   did   shoo    der  flies  niit   his  tail  oS 

patiently  aboud — 
Until  Mary  did  come  also  from  dot  srbool- 

faouso  oud. 

Uud  den  dot  lambs  did  rnn  right  away  gwIck 

Und  dit  make  his  het  gwick  on   Mary'i 

Like  he  woald  said,  "  I  don't  was  scbared, 
Mary  would  kept  me  from  droubles  ena- 

"  Vot  vofl  der  reason  aboud  it,  of  dot  lambs 
und  Mary  7" 
Dose  schillen  did  ask  it  dot  aebool-mastor  - 
"  Veil,  doa'd  you   know  it.  dot  Mary  lof« 
dose  lambs  already?" 
Dot  school-master  did  said. 


Und  efery  times  dot  Mary  did  vend  oud. 
Dot  lambs  vent  also  out,  wid  Mary. 


dh  day  of  der 
r  rules  of  her 


Dot  lamba  dit  follow  Mary 

Vich  voa  obboaition  to 
school -masle  I' ; 
AIm),  vicb  it  did  caused  dose  schillen  to  smile 

Ven  Jey  did  saw  dose  lambs  on  der  insides 
ov  der  school'houae. 


THE  CROWDED  STREETS. 

■  WILLIAM    CULLEN    BRYANT. 

§j^ET  me  move  slowly  through  ihe  street,  |  How  fast  the  flitting  figures  come ; 
WPhB        Filled  with  an  ever-shifting  train.         The  mild,  the  fierce,  the  stony  face — 
,^^j  Amid  the  simnd  of  steps  that  beat         Soma   bright,  with   thoughtless  amilea.  and 

y  The  murmuring  walks  like  autumn  |  some 

•  rain.  |       Where  secret  tefta  have  left  their  trace. 
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They  pasa  to  toil,  to  strife,  to  rest— 
To  halls  in  which  the  feast  is  spread — 

To  chambers  where  the  funeral  guest 
In  silence  sits  beside  the  bed. 

And  some  to  happy  homes  repair, 
Where  children  pressing  cheek  to  cheek, 

With  mute  caresses  phall  declare 
The  tenderness  they  cannot  speak. 

And  some  who  walk  in  calmness  here, 
Shall  shudder  as  they  reach  the  door 

Where  one  who  made  their  dwelling  dear, 
Its  flower,  its  light,  is  seen  no  more. 

Youth,  with  pale  cheek  and  tender  frame. 
And  dreams  of  greatness  in  thine  eye, 

Go'st  thou  to  build  an  earlv  name, 
Or  early  in  the  t^k  to  die? 

Keen  son  of  trade,  with  eager  brow, 
Who  is  now  fluttering  in  thy  snare. 


I 


Thy  golden  fortunes  tower  they  now, 
Or  melt  the  glittering  spires  in  air  ? 

Who  of  this  crowd  to-night  shall  tread 
The  dance  till  daylight  gleams  again  ? 

To  sorrow  o'er  the  untimely  dead  ? 
Who  writhe  in  throes  of  mortal  pain  ? 

Some,  famine  struck,  shall  think  how  long 
The  cold,  dark  hours,  how  slow  the  light; 

And  Eome,  who  flaunt  amid  the  throng. 
Shall  hide  in  dens  of  shame  to-night 

Each  where  his  tasks  or  plea.snre  call. 
They  pass  and  heed  each  other  not ; 

There  is  one  who  heeds,  who  holds  them  all 
In  His  large  love  and  boundless  thought. 

These  struggling  tides  of  life  that  seem 
In  wayward,  aimless  course  to  tend. 

Are  eddies  of  the  mighty  stream 
That  rolls  to  its  appointed  end. 


JEB  USALEM  B  Y  MOONLIGHT. 


BENJAMIN    DISRAELI. 


[HE  broad  moon  lingers  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Olivet,  but  its  beam 
has  long  left  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  and  the  tomb  of  Absalom, 
the  waters  of  Kedron  and  the  dark  abyss  of  Jehoshaphat.  Full 
falls  its  splendor,  however,  on  the  opposite  city,  vivid  and  defined 
in  its  silvery  blaze.  A  lofty  wall,  with  turrets  and  towers,  and  fre- 
quent gates,  undulates  with  the  unequal  ground  which  it  covers,  as  it  en- 
circles the  lost  capital  of  Jehovah.  It  is  a  city  of  hills,  far  more  famous 
than  those  of  Rome;  for  all  Europe  has  heard  of  Sion  and  of  Calvary,  while 
the  Arab  and  the  Assyrian,  and  the  tribes  and  nations  beyond,  are  igno- 
rant of  the  Capitolian  and  Aventino  ]Mounts. 

The  broad  steep  of  Sion,  crowned  with  the  tower  of  David ;  nearer  still, 
Mount  Moriah,  with  the  gorgeous  temple  of  the  God  of  Abraham,  but  built, 
alas!  by  the  child  of  Hagar,  and  not  by  Sarah's  chosen  one;  close  to  its 
cedars  and  its  cypresses,  its  lofty  spires  and  airy  arches,  the  moonlight  falls 
upon  Bethesda's  pool;  farther  on.  entered  by  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen,  the 
eye,  though  *tis  the  noon  of  night,  traces  with  ease  the  Street  of  Grief,  a 
long,  winding  ascent  to  a  vast  cupolaed  pile  that  now  covers  Calvary,  called 
the  Street  of  Grief  because  there  the  most  illustrious  of  the  human  as  weU 
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as  of  the  Hebrew  race,  the  descendant  of  King  David,  and  the  divine  Son 
of  the  most  favored  of  women,  twice  sank  imder  that  burden  of  suffering 
and  shame,  which  is  now  throughout  all  Christendom  the  emblem  of  triumph 
and  of  honor;  passing  over  groups  and  masses  of  houses  built  of  stone,  with 
teiTaced  roofs,  or  surmounted  with  small  domes,  we  reach  the  hill  of  Salem, 
where  Melchisedeck  built  his  mystic  citadel ;  and  still  remains  the  hill  of 
Scopas,  where  Titus  gazed  upon  Jerusalem  on  the  eve  of  his  final  assault. 
Titus  destroyed  the  temple.  The  religion  of  Judea  has  in  turn  subverted 
the  fanes  which  were  raised  to  his  father  and  to  himself  in  their  imperial 
capital ;  and  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,  is  now  worshipped 
before  every  altar  in  Rome. 

The  moon  has  sunk  behind  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  the  stars  in  the 
darker  sky  shine  doubly  bright  over  the  sacred  city.  The  all-pervading 
stillness  is  broken  by  a  breeze  that  seems  to  have  traveled  over  the  plain  of 
Sharon  from  the  sea.  It  wails  among  the  tombs,  and  sighs  among  the  cypress 
groves.     The  palm  tree  trembles  as  it  passes,  as  if  it  were  a  spirit  of  woe. 

Is  it  the  breeze  that  has  traveled  over  the  plain  of  Sharon  from  the 
sea?  Or  is  it  the  haunting  voice  of  prophets  mourning  over  the  city  that 
they  could  not  save  ?  Their  spirits  surely  would  linger  on  the  land  where 
their  Creator  had  deigned  to  dwell,  and  over  whose  impending  fate  Omni- 
potence had  shed  human  tears.  Who  can  but  believe  that,  at  the  midnight 
hour,  from  the  summit  of  the  Ascension,  the  great  departed  of  Israel  as- 
semble to  gaze  upon  the  battlements  of  their  mystic  city  ?  There  might 
be  counted  heroes  and  sages,  who  need  shrink  from  no  rivalry  with  the 
brightest  and  the  wisest  of  other  lands ;  but  the  law-giver  of  the  time  of 
the  Pharaohs,  whose  laws  are  still  obeyed  ;  the  monarch  whose  reign  has 
ceased  for  three  thousand  years,  but  whose  wisdom  is  a  proverb  in  all 
nations  of  the  earth ;  the  teacher  whose  doctrines  have  modeled  civilized 
Europe ;  the  greatest  of  legislators,  the  greatest  of  administrators,  and 
the  greatest  of  reformers ;  what  race,  extinct  or  living,  can  produce  three 
such  men  as  these  ? 

The  liust  light  is  extinguished  in  the  village  of  Bethany.  The  wailing 
breeze  has  become  a  moaning  wind ;  a  white  film  spreads  over  the  purple 
sky;  the  stars  are  veiled,  the  stars  are  hid;  all  becomes  as  dark  as  the 
waters  of  Kedron  and  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  The  tower  of  David 
merges  into  obscurity  ;  no  longer  glitter  the  minarets  of  the  mosque  of 
Omar ;  Bethesda's  angelic  waters,  the  gate  of  Stephen,  the  street  of  sacred 
sorrow,  the  hill  of  Salem,  and  the  heights  of  Scopas,  can  no  longer  be  dis- 
cerned. x\lone  in  the  increasing  darkness,  while  the  very  line  of  the  walls 
gradually  eludes  the  eye,  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  a  beacon-light. 
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BATTLE  OF  LOOKOUT  MOUNTAIN. 


GEOROE    H.    BOKER. 


D  order  that  Rt  J 
aff.  "  draw  out  n: 


"spKrVE    mc    hut    two    brigade«,"    Puiil  At  early  inornint;  came 

Sm^        Hook'-r.    frowniny    at     fortifitJ  g.-n^nil's  fuoe  agloi 

•f^p^        Lookout,  "  Ni'W,"  -ai'i  hi>  to  his 

V.           "An'l   I'll   engage   to   ewspp   yi>Ti  p'lldierf.    Grant  eayu  that  I  may  go'" 

4'                moiint^in  (\<:4.t  uf  that  mocking  IIith<-r  anl  iliiihi^r  daxh'd  each  fftger  colonel 

^                 «l>el  rout !"  '           to  ji.'in  his  rtgiment, 
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Whilf)  a  low  rumor  of  the  daring  purpose  ran 
on  from  tent  to  tent ; 

For  the  long-roll  was  sounded  in  the  valley, 
and  the  keen  trumpet's  bray, 

And  the  wild  laughter  of  the  swarthy  veter- 
ans, who  cried,  "  We  fight  to-day  1" 

The  solid  tramp  of  infantry,  the  rumble  of 

the  great  jolting  gun, 
The  sharp,  clear  order,  and  the  fierce  steeds 

neighing,  "Why's  not  the  fight  begun  ?" — 
All  these  plain  harbingers  of  sudden  conflict 

broke  on  the  startled  ear ; 
And,  last,  arose  a  sound  that  made  your  blood 

leap — the  ringing  battle  cheer. 

The  lower  works  were  carried  at  one  onset. 
Like  a  vast  roaring  sea 

Of  lead  and  fire,  our  soldiers  from  the  trench- 
es swept  out  the  enemy  ; 

And  we  could  see  the  gray  coats  swarming  up 
from  the  mountain's  leafy  bane, 

To  join  their  comrades  in  the  higher  fastness 
— for  life  or  death  the  race ! 

Then  our  long  line  went  winding  round  the 

mountain,  in  a  huge  serpent  track. 
And  the  slant  sun  upon  it  flash'd  and  glim- 

mer'd,  as  on  a  dragon's  back. 
Higher  and  higher  the  column's  head  push'd 

onward,  ere  the  rear  moved  a  man  ; 
And  soon  the  skirmish-lines  their  struggling 

volleys  and  single  shots  began. 

Then  the  bald  head  of  Lookout  flamed  and 
bellow'd,  and  all  its  batteries  woke, 

And  down  the  mountain  pour'd  the  bomb- 
shells, puffing  into  our  eyes  their  smoke ; 

And  balls  and  grape-shot  rained  upon  our  col- 
umn, that  bore  the  angry  shower 

As  if  it  were  no  more  than  that  soft  dropping 
which  scarcely  stirs  the  flower. 

Oh,  glorious  courage  that  inspires  the  hero, 
and  runs  through  all  his  men ! 

The  heart  that  fail'd  beside  the  Rappahan- 
nock, it  was  itself  again  ! 

The  8t4ir  that  circuraptance  and  jealous  faction 
shrouded  in  envious  night, 

Here  shone  with  all  the  splendor  of  its  na- 
ture, and  M/ith  a  freer  flight ! 


Hark !  hark  I  there  go  the  well-known  c 

ing  volleys,  the  long-continued  roai 
That  swells  and  fedls,  but  never  ceases  wb 

until  the  fight  is  o'er. 
Up  towards  the  crystal  gates  of  heaven  a 

ding,  the  mortal  tempests  beat, 
As  if  they  sought  to  try  Uieir  cause  tog( 

before  God's  very  feet! 

We  saw  our  troops  had  gain'd  a  footiuj 

most  beneath  the  topmost  ledge, 
And  back  and  forth  the  rival  lines  went  { 

ing  upon  the  dizzy  edge. 
Sometimes  we  saw  our  men  fall   back^ 

slowly,  and  groaned  in  our  despair ; 
Or  cheer'd  when  now  and  then  a  stri 

rebel  plunged  out  in  open  air, 
Down,  down,  a  thousand  empty  fathoms  c 

ping,  his  God  alone  knows  where ! 

At  eve,  thick  haze  upon  the  mountain  | 

ered,  with  rising  smoke  stain'd  blac 
And  not  a  glimpse  of  the  contending  ai 

shone  through  the  swirling  rack. 
Night  fell  o'er  all ;  but  still  they  flash'd 

lightnings  and  rolled  their  thunders 
Though  no  man  knew  upon  what  side 

going  that  battle  in  the  cloud. 

Night!  what  a  night! — of  anxious   tho 

and  wonder :  but  still  no  tidings  cai 
From  the  bare  summit  of  tho  trembling  m 

tain,  still  wrapp'd  in  mist  and  flame 
But  towards  the  sleepless  dawn,  stillness,  i 

dreadful  than  the  fierce  sound  of  wa 
Settled  o'er  Nature,  as  if  she  stood  breat 

before  the  morning  star. 

As  the  sun  rose,  dense  clouds  of  smoky  v 

boil'd  from  the  valley's  deeps. 
Dragging  their  torn  and  ragged  edges  sh 

up  through  the  tree-clad  steeps, 
And  rose  and  rose,  till  Lookout,  like  a  vi 

above  us  grandly  stood. 
And  over  his  black  crags  and  storm-blai 

headlands  burst  the  warm,  golden  f 

Thousands  of  eyes  were  fix'd  upon  the  m 
tain,  and  thousands  held  their  breaf 

And  the  vast  army,  in  the  valley  watcl 
scem'd  touched  with  sudden  death. 
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High  o*er  xu  sopjed  great  Lookoat,  robed  in 

purple,  a  glory  on  his  hce^ 
A  human  meaning  in  his  hard,  calm  features, 

beneath  that  heavenly  grace. 

Out  on  a  crag  walk'd  something — What?  an 
eagle  that  treads  yon  giddy  height  ? 

Surely  no  man  I  But  still  he  clamber'd  for- 
ward into  the  full,  rich  light ; 

Then  up  he  started,  with  a  sudden  motion, 
and  from  the  blazing  crag 

Flung  to  the  morning  breeze  and  sunny  ra- 
diance the  dear  old  starry  flag ! 

Ah !  then  what  follow'd  7  Scarr'd  and  war- 
worn soldiers,  like  girls,  flush 'd  through 
their  tan. 


And  down  the  thousand  wrinkles  of  the  bat- 
tles a  thousand  tear-drope  ran ; 

Men  seized  each  other  in  'returned  embracei, 
and  sobbed  for  very  love ; 

A  spirit  which  made  all  that  moment  broth- 
ers seem'd  fJEdling  from  above. 


And,  as  we  gazed,  around  the  mountains 

summit  our  glittering  files  appear'd ; 
Into  the  rebel  works  we  saw  them  marching; 

and  we — we  cheer'd,  we  cheer'd ! 
And  they  above  waved  all  their  flags  before 

us,  and  join*d  our  frantic  shout, 
Standing,  like  demigods,  in  light  and  triumph, 

upon  their  own  Lookout ! 


JOHN  AND  TIBBIE  DAVISON'S  DISPUTE. 


ROBERT   LEIGHTON. 


HN  DavisoB.  and  Tibbie,  his  wife, 
Sat  toasting  their  tacs  ae  nicht 
When  something  startit  in  the  fluir, 
JL  And  blinkit  by  their  sicht. 

*    "  Guidwife,"  quoth  John,  "  did  ye  see 

that  moose  ?" 
Whar  sorra  was  the  cat  ?" 
••  A  moose  ?"  "  Aye,  a  moose."  "  Na,  na,  guid- 
man, 
It  was'na  a  moose,  'twas  a  rat." 

•  Ow,  ow,  giiidwife,  to  think  ye've  been 

Sae  lang  aboot  the  boose. 
An'  no  to  ken  a  moose  frae  a  rat ! 

Yon  was'na  a  rat!  'twas  a  moose." 

"  I've  seen  mair  mice  than  you,  guidman — 

An*  what  think  ye  o'  that  ? 
Sae  baud  your  tonguo  an'  eay  nae  mair 
I  tell  ve,  it  was  a  rat." 

Mc  hand  my  tongue  for  you,  guidwife  ! 

I'll  be  mester  o'  this  hoose — 
I  saw't  as  plain  as  een  could  see't. 

An'  I  tell  ye,  it  was  a  moose!" 


"  If  you're  the  mester  o'  the  hoo.se 

It's  I'm  the  mistress  o*t ; 
An'  /  ken  best  what's  in  the  boose, 

Sae  I  tell  ye  it  was  a  rat" 

"  Wcel.  weel,  guidwife,  gae  mak*  the  brose, 

An'  ca'  it  what  ye  please." 
So  up  she  rose  and  made  the  brose. 

While  John  sat  toasting  his  taes. 

They  supit,  and  supit,  and  supit  the  brose. 
And  aye  their  lips  played  smack  ; 

They  supit,  and  supit,  and  supit  the  brose, 
Till  their  lugs  began  to  crack. 

*•  Sic  fules  we  were  to  fa'  oot  guidwife, 

Aboot  a  moose — "     "  A  what  ? 
It's  a  lee  ye  tell,  an'  I  say  it  again. 

It  was'na  a  moose,  'twas  a  rat  !'* 

"  Wtvl  ye  ca'  mo  a  leear  to  my  very  &ce? 

"  My  faith,  but  ye  craw  crooae  I 
I  tell  ve.  Til),  I  never  will  bear't — 

'Twas  a  moose!"  "  'Twas  a  rat !"  "  'Twaa  a. 
moose  I" 
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V^i*  her  spoon  phe  strack  him  ower  the  pow — 

"  Ye  dour  auld  doit,  tak'  that ; 
Qae  to  yoor  hed,  ye  canker'd  sumph — 

'Twas  a  rat !  'Twas  a  moose !  'Twas  a  rati'* 

She  sent  the  brose  caup  at  his  heels, 

As  he  hirpled  ben  the  hoose ; 
Tet  he  shoved  oot  his  head  as  he  streekit  the 
door, 

And  cried,  "  'Twas  a  moose  I  'twas  a  moose !" 


But  when  the  carle  was  fast  asleep 

She  paid  him  back  for  that, 
And  roared  into  his  sleeping  lug, 

"  'Twas  a  rat  I  'twas  a  rat  I  'twas  a  rat  1" 


The  de'il  be  wi'  me  if  I  think 

It  was  a  beast  ava  I — 
Neist  momin',  as  she  sweepit  the  fluir, 

She  faund  wee  Johnnie's  ba*  I 


THE  BELLS  OF  SHANDON. 


FATHER  PROUT. 


ITH  deep  affection 
And  recollection 
I  often  think  of 

Those  Shandon  bells, 
Whose  sounds  so  wild  would. 
In  the  days  of  childhood, 
Fling  round  my  cradle 
Their  magic  spells. 

On  this  I  ponder 
Where'er  I  wander, 
And  thus  grow  fonder. 

Sweet  Cork,  of  thee, — 
With  thy  bells  of  Shandon 
That  sound  so  grand,  on 
The  pleasant  waters 

Of  the  river  Lee. 

I've  heard  bells  chiming 
Full  many  a  clime  in. 
Tolling  sublime  in 

Cathedral  shrine ; 
While  at  a  glib  rate 
Brass  tongues  would  vibrate ; 
But  all  their  music 

Spoke  naught  like  thine. 

For  memory,  dwelling 
On  each  proud  swelling 
Of  thy  belfry,  knelling 

Its  bold  notes  free, 
Made  the  bells  of  Shandon 


Sound  far  more  grand,  on 
The  pleasant  waters 
Of  the  river  Lee. 


I've  heard  bells  tolling 
Old  Adrian's  Mole  in, 
Their  thunder  rolling 

From  the  Vatican ; 
And  cymbals  glorious 
Swinging  uproarious 
In  the  gorgeous  turrets 

Of  Notre  Dame ; 


But  thy  sounds  were  sweeter 
Than  Uie  dome  of  Peter 
Flings  o'er  the  Tiber, 

Pealing  solemnly. 
0 !  the  Bells  of  Shandon 
Sound  far  more  grand,  on 
The  pleasant  waters 

Of  the  river  Lee. 

There's  a  bell  in  Moscow ; 
While  on  tower  and  kioek,  oh 
In  Saint  Sophia 

The  Turkman  gets, 
And  loud  in  air 
Calls  men  to  prayer. 
From  the  tapering  summite 

Of  tall  minarets. 


SIGHTS  ON  THE  SEA. 


Such  empty  phftatom 

1  freely  gruit  tbem  ; 

But  there's  ftu  anthem 

More  deu  to  me — 


'Tie  the  belU  of  Sh«ndoa, 
That  Boand  ko  graod,  on 
The  pleuAut  wktara 
Of  the  riTer  Lm. 


SIGHTS  ON  THE  SEA. 


WASHIHGTOM  lEVIKO. 


qMbO  one  given  to  day-dreaming,  aod  fond  of  losing  himself  in  reveriex, 
eSB  a  sea  voyage  is  full  of  subjects  for  meditation ;  but  then  they  are 
*^      the  wonders  of  the  deep,  and  of  the  air,  and  rather  tend  to  abstract 

J  the  mind  from  worldly  themes.  I  delighted  to  loll  over  the  quar- 
ter-railing, or  climb  to  Ihe  main-top,  of  a  calm  day,  and  muse  for 
hours  together  on  the  tranquil  bosom  of  a  summer's  sea;  to  gaze  upon  the 
piles  of  golden  clouds  just  peering  above  the  horizon,  fancy  them  some  fairy 
realms,  and  people  them  with  a  creation  of  my  own ; — to  watch  the  gentle 
undulating  billows,  rolling  their  silver  volumes,  aa  if  to  die  away  on  those 
happy  shores.  There  wus  a  delicious  sensation  of  mingled  security  and  awe 
with  which  I  looked  down  from  my  giddy  height,  on  the  monsters  of  the  deep 
at  their  uncouth  gambols.      Shoals  of  porpoises  tumbling  about  the  bow 


of  the  ship ;  the  grsimpus  alowly  heaving  his  huge  form  above  the  surfece; 
or  the  ravenous  shark,  darting  like  a  sjiectre,  through  the  blue  waters. 
My  imagination  would  conjure  up  all  that  I  had  heard  or  read  of  the  watery 
world  beneath  me ;  of  the  finny  herds  that  roam  ita  fathomle«8  valleys ;  of 
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the  shapeless  raonsters  that  lark  among  the  very  foundations  of  the  earth; 
ana  of  those  wild  phantasms  that  swell  the  tales  of  fishermen  and  sailors. 

Sometimes  a  distant  sail,  gliding  along  the  edge  of  the  ocean,  would 
be  another  theme  of  idle  speculation.  How  interesting  this  fragment  of 
a  world,  hastening  to  rejoin  the  great  mass  of  existence !  What  a  glorious 
monument  of  human  invention ;  which  has  in  a  manner  triumphed  over 
wind  and  wave  ;  has  brought  the  ends  of  the  world  into  communication ; 
has  established  an  interchange  of  blessings,  pouring  into  the  sterile  regions 
of  the  north  all  the  luxuries  of  the  south ;  has  diffused  the  light  of  know- 
ledge and  the  charities  of  cultivated  life ;  and  has  thus  bound  together 
those  scattered  portions  of  the  human  race,  between  which  nature  seemed 
to  have  thrown  an  insurmountable  barrier. 

We  one  day  descried  some  shapeless  object  drifting  at  a  distance. 
At  sea,  everything  that  breaks  the  monotony  of  the  surrounding  expanse 
attracts  attention.  It  proved  to  be  the  mast  of  a  ship  that  must  have 
been  completely  wrecked ;  for  there  were  the  remains  of  handkerchiefe, 
by  which  some  of  the  crew  had  fastened  themselves  to  this  spar,  to  prevent 
their  being  washed  off"  by  the  waves.  There  was  no  trace  by  which  the 
name  of  the  ship  could  be  ascertained.  The  wreck  had  evidently  drifted 
about  for  many  months ;  clusters  of  shell-fish  had  fastened  about  it,  and  long 
sea- weeds  flaunted  at  its  sides.  But  where,  thought  I,  is  the  crew  ?  Their 
struggle  has  long  been  over — they  have  gone  down  amidst  the  roar  of  the 
tempest — their  bones  lie  whitening  among  the  caverns  of  the  deep ;  silence, 
oblivion,  like  the  waves,  have  closed  over  them,  and  no  one  can  tell  the  story 
of  their  end.  What  sighs  have  been  wafted  after  that  ship !  What  prayers 
offered  up  at  the  deserted  fireside  of  home !  How  often  has  the  mistress, 
the  wife,  the  mother,  pored  over  the  daily  news,  to  catch  some  casual 
intelligence  of  this  rover  of  the  deep !  How  has  expectation  darkened 
into  anxiety — anxiety  into  dread — and  dread  into  despair !  Alas  !  not  one 
memento  may  ever  return  for  love  to  cherish.  All  that  may  ever  be 
known,  is,  that  she  sailed  from  her  port,  "and  was  never  heard  of  more  !" 
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"  §|g'M   growing   very  old.     This   weary     Is  bent  and  hoary  with  its  weight  of  yean, 
head  The  limbs  that  followed  Him  my  Master  oft. 


That  hath  so  often  leaned  on  Jesus' 

breast 
In  days  long  past,  that  seem  almost 

a  dream — 


From  Qalilee  to  Judah ;  yea,  that  stood 
Beneath  the  cross,  and  trembled  with  Hii 

groans, 
Refuse  to  bear  me  even  through  the  streett, 
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To  preach  unto  my  children.    Even  my  lips 
fief^  to  form  the  words  my  heart  senda 

forth. 
My  ears  are  dnll ;   they  scarcely  hear  the 

sobs 
Of  my  dear  children   gathered  round  my 

couch; 
My  eyes  so  dim  they  cannot  see  the  tears. 
God  lays  His  hand  upon  me — ^yea,  His  hand, 
And  not  His  ro<^~the  gentle  hand  that  I 
Felt  those  three  years,  so  often  pressed  in 

mine, 
In  friendship  such  as  passeth  woman's  love. 

"  I'm  old,  so  old !    I  cannot  recollect 
The  faces  of  my  friends,  and  I  forget 
The  words  and  deeds  that  make  up  daily 

life; 
But  that  dear   fjEtce,   and  every  word  He 

spoke, 
Grow  more  distinct  as  others  fade  away ; 
So  that  I  live  with  Him  and  holy  dead 
More  than  with  living. 

"  Some  seventy  years  ago 
I  was  a  fisher  by  the  sacred  sea ; 
It  was  at  sunset.    How  the  tranquil  tide 
Bathed  dreamily   the   pebbles!    How   the 

light 
Crept  up  the  distant  hills,  and  in  its  wake 
Soft   purple   shadows    wrapped    the   dewy 

fields ; 
And  then  He  came  and  called  me :  then  I 

gazed 
For  the  first  time  on  that  sweet  f&ce.    Those 

eyes 
From  out  of  which,  as  from  a  window,  shone 
Divinity,  looked  on  my  inmost  soul, 
And  lighted  it  forever.     Then  His  words 
Broke  on  the  silence  of  my  heart,  and  made 
The  whole  world  musical.     Incarnate  Love 
Took  hold  of  me,  and  claimed  me  for  its 

own; 
I  followed  in  the  twilight,  holding  fast 
His  mantle. 

"  Oh  !  what  holy  walks  we  had 
Through  harvest  fields,  and  desolate,  dreary 

waste.i ; 
And  oftentimes  He  leaned  upon  my  arm, 


Weary  and  wayworn.     I  was  young  and 

strong. 
And  so  upbore  Him.     Lord!     now  I  am 

weak. 
And  old,  and  feeble.    Let  me  rest  on  Theel 
So  put  Thine  arm  around  me  closer  still ! 
How  strong  Thou  art !    The  daylight  draws 

apace; 
Come,  let  us  leave  these  noisy  streets,  and 

take 
The  path  to  Bethany ;  for  Mary's  smile 
Awaits  us  at  the  gate,  and  Martha's  hands 
Have  long  prepared  the  cheerful  evening 

meal ; 
Come,  James,  the  Master  waits,  and  Peter, 

see. 
Has  gone  some  steps  before. 

"  What  say  you,  friends  ? 
That  this  is  Ephesus,  and  Christ  has  gone 
Back  to  His  kingdom  7    Ay,  'tis  so,  *tis  so. 
I  know  it  all ;  and  yet,  just  now,  I  seemed 
To  stand  once  more  upon  my  native  hills, 
And  touch  my  Master.    0,  how  oft  I've 

seen 
The  touching  of  His  garments  bring  back 

strength 
To  palsied  limbs !    I  feel  it  has  to  mine. 
Up  I  bear  me  to  my  church  once  more, 
There  let  me  tell  them  of  a  Savionr's  love ; 
For  by  the  sweetness  of  my  Master's  voice 
Just  now,  I  think  He  must  be  very  near^ 
Coming,  I  trust,  to  break  the  vail  which 

time 
Hath  worn  &o  thin  that  I  can  see  beyond, 
'.  And  watch  His  footsteps. 

**  So  raise  up  my  head ; 
How  dark  it  is !     I  cannot  seem  to  see 
The  faces  of  my  flock.    Is  that  the  sea 
That  murmurs  so,  or  is  it  weeping  1    Hush  I 
'My    little    children!    God    so    loved   the 

world 
He  gave  His  Son ;  so  love  ye  one  another, 
Love  God  and  men.    Amen.'    Now  bear  me 

back ; 
My  legacy  unto  an  angry  world  is  this. 
I  feel  my  work  is  finished.    Are  the  streets 

so  full  ? 
What  call  the  flock  my  name?  the  Holy 

John? 


HE  KNOWS. 
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Nay,  write  me  rather,  Jesus  Christ's  beloved, 
And  lover  of  my  children. 

"  Lay  me  down 
Once  more  upon  my  coach,  and  open  wide 
The  eastern  window.    See !    there  comes  a 

light. 
Like  that  which  broke  upon  my  soul  at  e'en, 
When,  in  the  dreary  isle  of  Patmos,  Gabriel 

came, 
And  touched  me  on  the  shoulder.     See!  it 

grows. 
As  when  we  mounted  towards  the  pearly 

gates ; 
I  know  the  way !     I  trod  it  once  before. 
And  hark !  it  is  the  song  the  ransomed  sung, 
Of  glory  to  the  Lamb  !     How  loud  it  sounds ; 
And  that  unwritten  one !    Methinks  my  soul 


Can  join  it  now.     But  who  are  these  who 

crowd 
The    shining   way?     Say!    joy!    'tis    the 

eleven  I 
With  Peter  first ;  how  eagerly  he  looks ! 
How  bright  the  smiles  are  beaming  on  James' 

face! 
I  am  the  last.    Once  more  we  are  complete 
To  gather  round  the  Paschal  feast. 


*'  My  place 
Is  next  my  Master — 0 !  my  Lord !  my  Lord ! 
How  bright  Thou  art,  and  yet  the  very  same 
I  loved  in  Oalilee !    'Tis  worth  the  hundred 

years 
To  feel  this  bliss  I    So  lift  me  up,  dear  Lord, 
Unto  Thy  bosom.    There  shall  I  abide." 


HE  KNOWS, 


MABY  G.  BRAINABD. 


ENOW  not  what  will  befall  me ! 

God  hangs  a  mist  o'er  my  eyes ; 
And  o'er  each  step  of  my  onward  path 

He  makes  new  scenes  to  riBo, 
And  every  joy  He  sends  to  me 

Comes  as  a  sweet  and  glad  surprise. 

I  see  not  a  step  before  me. 
As  I  tread  the  days  of  the  year, 

But  the  past  is  still  in  God's  keeping, 
The  future  His  mercy  shall  clear, 

And  what  looks  dark  in  the  distance, 
May  brighten  as  I  draw  near. 

For  perhaps  the  dreaded  future 
Has  less  bitterness  than  I  think ; 

The  Lord  may  sweeten  the  water 
Before  I  atoop  to  drink, 

Or,  if  Marah  must  be  Marah, 
He  will  stand  beside  its  brink. 

It  may  be  there  is  waiting 

For  the  coming  of  my  feet. 
Some  gift  of  such  rare  blessedness, 

Some  joy  so  strangely  sweet, 
39 


That  my  lips  can  only  tremble 
With  the  thanks  I  cannot  speak. 

0,  restful,  blissful  ignorance ! 

'Tis  blessed  not  to  know. 
It  keeps  me  quiet  in  those  arms 

Which  will  not  let  me  go, 
And  hushes  my  soul  to  rest 

On  the  bosom  which  loves  me  so. 

So  I  go  on  not  knowing ! 

I  would  not  if  I  might; 
I  would  rather  walk  on  in  the  dark  with 
God, 

Than  go  alone  in  the  light, 
I  would  rather  walk  with  Him  by  faith, 

Than  walk  alone  by  sight. 

My  heart  shrinks  back  from  trials 
Which  the  future  may  disclose. 

Yet  I  never  had  a  sorrow 
But  what  the  dear  Lord  chose ; 

So  I  send  the  coming  tears  back. 

With  the  whispered  word  **  He  knoTs." 


THE  SOLDIER'S  DBEAM. 


THE  SOLDIER'S  DREAM. 

TE0UA3  CAMPBELL. 

tUB  bnglsB  nang  truce,  for  the  night-  Methoafiht   from  the    battle-field's  drauiful 

clond  had  l^vorol.  array 
^  Aud  tliu  sentinel  stars  Mt  their  nntch  '       Far,  far,  I  had  roaioed  oa  a dewlate  traf k : 

'                 iiithenky:  'Twan  antuniD.  and  EDnshiDe   arooe  od  t)i« 

Y        And   llioonandB   had    Hunk   on    the  tray 

y                 groaud  over|K>werc] :  Tu  tlie  home  of  my  fathen,  that  wslcomtd 

The  weary  \a  sleep,  and  the  wounded  to  die.  me  back. 


hi-'O  reposing  thai  night  on  my  pallet  of     I  flfw  to  thi)  pleasant  fioldii,  trftvened  to  «'; 
In  lift's  morning  march  wben  my  b»i2 
w^L"  young; 
I  huar.i   my   own   mountain -goata  bl-stia; 


wolfi.c 


ring  faso 


tbil 


By  th. 
■    tliur.Iam. 
At  the  dea  1  of  lb.'  nii;hl  a  sweet  visi'^B 
And  iLricu  ere  the  morning  1  dro; 


aloft, 

And  knew  the  sweet  atrain  that  thu  con 
reapers  fung. 
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Then  pledged  we  the  wine-cap,  and  fondly  I 
Bwore 
From  my  home  and  my  weeping  friends 
never  to  part ; 
My  little  ones  kissed  me  a  thousand  times 
o'er, 
And  my  wife  sobbed  aloud  in  her  full- 
ness of  heart. 


Stay,  stay  with  ns! — ^rest;  thou  art  weary 
and  worn ! 
And  fain  was  their  wat-broken  soldier 
to  stay; 
But  sorrow  return^  with  the  dawning  of 
morn, 
And   the  voice   in   my   dreaming  ear 
melted  away. 


OLD  COACHING  DAYS. 


JOHN   POOLE. 


t& 


^m  EETURNED  to  Reeves's  Hotel,  College  Green,  where  I  was  lodging. 
^K  The  individual  who,  at  this  time,  so  ably  filled  the  important  office 
!|k  of  '*  Boots  "  at  the  hotel  was  a  character.  Be  it  remembered  that, 
♦  in  his  youth,  he  had  been  discharged  from  his  place  for  omitting  to 
call  a  gentleman,  who  was  to  go  by  one  of  the  morning  coaches,  and 
who,  in  consequence  of  such  neglect,  missed  his  journey. 
My  slumbers  were  fitful— disturbed.  Horrible  dreams  assailed  me. 
Series  of  watches  each  pointing  to  the  hour  of  four  passed  slowly  before 
me — then,  time-pieces — dials  of  larger  size — and  at  last,  enormous  steeple- 
clocks,  all  pointing  to  four,  four,  four. 

A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream, 

and  endless  processions  of  watchmen  moved  along,  each  mournfully  dinning 
in  my  ears,  "  Past  four  o'clock."  At  length  I  was  attacked  by  nightmare. 
Methought  I  was  an  hour-glass — old  Father  Time  bestrode  me — he 
pressed  upon  me  with  unendurable  weight — fearfully  and  threateningly 
did  he  wave  his  scythe  above  my  head — he  grinned  at  me,  struck  three 
blows,  audible  blows,  with  the  handle  of  his  scythe,  on  my  breast,  stooped 
his  huge  head,  and  shrieked  in  my  ear — 

"  Vor  o'clock,  zur ;  I  zay  it  be  vore  o'clock." 

It  was  the  awful  voice  of  Boots. 

'*  Well,  I  hoar  you,"  groaned  I. 

"But  I  doant  hear  you,     Vor  o'clock,  zur." 

"Very  well,  very  well,  that'll  do." 

"Beggin'  your  pardon,  but  it  woan't  do,  zur.  'Ee  must  get  up— past 
vore,  zur." 

And  he  thundered  away  at  the  door ;  nor  did  he  cease  knocking  till  I 
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was  fairly  up,  and  had  shown  myself  to  him  in  order  to  satisfy  him  of  the 
fact. 

"That'll  do,  zor;  *ee  told  I  to  C5arree,  and  I  hope  I  ha'  carld'ee 
property." 

I  lit  my  taper  at  the  rushlight.  On  opening  a  window-shutter,  I  was 
regaled  with  the  sight  of  a  fog,  a  parallel  to  which  London  itself,  on  one 
of  its  most  perfect  November  days,  could  scarcely  have  produced.  A  dirty 
drizzling  rain  was  falling.  My  heart  sank  within  me.  It  was  now  twenty 
minutes  past  four.  I  was  master  of  no  more  than  forty  disposable  minutes, 
and,  in  that  brief  space,  what  had  I  not  to  do !  The  duties  of  the  toilet 
were  indispensable — the  portmanteau  must  be  packed — and,  run  as  fast 
as  I  might,  I  could  not  get  to  the  coach-office  in  less  than  ten  minutes. 
Hot  water  was  a  luxury  not  to  be  procured ;  at  that  villainous  hour  not  a 
human  being  in  the  house  (nor,  do  I  firmly  believe,  in  the  universe  entire,) 
had  risen — my  unfortunate  self,  and  my  companion  in  wretchedness,  poor 
Boots,  excepted.  The  water  in  the  jug  was  frozen ;  but,  by  dint  of  ham- 
mering upon  it  with  the  handle  of  the  poker,  I  succeeded  in  enticing  out 
about  as  much  as  would  have  filled  a  tea-cup.  Two  towels,  which  had 
been  left  wet  in  the  room,  were  standing  on  a  chair,  bolt  upright,  as  stiff 
as  the  poker  itself,  which  you  might  almost  as  easily  have  bent.  The 
tooth-brushes  were  riveted  to  the  glass  in  which  I  had  left  them,  and  of 
which,  (in  my  haste  to  disengage  them  from  their  stronghold,)  they  carried 
away  a  fragment ;  the  soap  was  cemented  to  the  dish ;  my  shaving-brush 
was  a  mass  of  ice.  In  shape  more  appalling  discomfort  had  never  ap- 
peared on  earth.  I  approached  the  looking-glass.  Even  had  all  the 
materials  for  the  operation  been  tolerably  thawed,  it  was  impossible  to  use 
a  razor  by  such  a  light. 

"  Who's  there  ?  " 

"  Now,  if  'ee  please,  zur ;  no  time  to  lose ;  only  twenty-vive  minutes 
to  vive." 

I  lost  my  self-possession — I  have  often  wondered  thxit  morning  did  not 
unsettle  my  mind. 

There  was  no  time  for  the  performance  of  anything  like  a  comforiable 
toilet.  I  resolved,  therefore^  to  defer  it  altogether  till  the  coach  should 
stop  to  breakfast.  "  I'll  pack  my  portmanteau ;  that  m/uat  be  done."  In 
went  whatever  happened  to  come  first  to  hand.  In  my  haste,  I  had 
thrust  in,  amongst  my  own  things,  one  of  mine  host's  frozen  towels. 
Everything  must  come  out  again. 

"Who's  there?" 
Now,  zur;  'ee'l  be  too  late,  zur." 


tt 
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"Coming!" 

Everything  was  now  gathered  together — the  portmanteau  would  not 
lock.  No  matter,  it  must  be  content  to  travel  to  town  in  a  deshabille  of 
straps.  Where  were  my  boots  ?  In  my  hurry  I  had  packed  away  both 
pair.  It  was  impossible  to  travel  to  London  on  such  a  day  in  slippers. 
Again  was  everything  to  be  undone. 

"Now,  zur,  coach  be  going." 

The  most  unpleasant  part  of  the  ceremony  of  hanging  (scarcely  ex- 
cepting the  closing  act)  must  be  the  hourly  notice  given  to  the  culprit  of 
the  exact  length  of  time  he  has  to  live.  Could  any  circumstance  have 
added  much  to  the  miseries  of  my  situation,  most  assuredly  it  would  have 
been  those  unfeeling  reminders, 

"Tm  coming,"  again  replied  I,  with  a  groan.  "  I  have  only  to  pull 
on  my  boots."  They  were  both  left-footed  !  Then  must  I  open  the  rascally 
portmanteau  again. 

"  Please,  zur " 

•'  What  in  the  name  of  the do  you  want  now  ?  " 

"  Coach  be  gone,  please  zur." 

"  Gone  !     Is  there  a  chance  of  my  overtaking  it  ?  * 

"  Bless  'ee !  noa  zur ;  not  as  Jem  Bobbins  do  droive.  He  be  vive 
mile  oflF  by  now." 

"You  are  certain  of  that?" 

"  I  warrantee,  zur." 

At  this  assurance  I  felt  a  throb  of  joy,  which  was  almost  a  compensa- 
tion for  aJl  my  sufferings  past. 

"  Boots,"  said  I,  "  you  are  a  kind-hearted  creature,  and  I  will  give 
you  an  additional  half-crown.  Let  the  house  be  kept  perfectly  quiet,  and 
desire  the  chamber-maid  to  call  me " 

"  At  what  o'clock,  zur  ?  " 

"  This  day  three  months  at  the  earliest ! " 


''TEE  PENNY  YE  MEANT  TO  GFEr 


HERE'S  a  fanny  tale  of  a  stingy  man, 
Who  was  none  too  good,  but  might 

have  been  worse, 
Who  went  to  his  church  on  a  Sun- 
day night, 
And  carried  along  his  well  filled 
purse. 


When  the    sexton  came  with   his  begging 
plate, 
The  church  was  but  dim  with  the  candle's 
light; 
The  stingy  man  fumbled  all  through    hir 
purse, 
And  chose  a  coin  by  touch,  and  not  sight 
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It's  ftn  odd  thing,  now,  that  gnineai  riioiild 

So  like  onto  petiniea  in  shape  ftud  liie. 
"  I'll  give  a  penny,"  Ibe  etingy  man  tsid : 
"  The  poor  mnet  not  gifta  of  penniei  de- 


The  penny  fell  down  with  a  clatter  and  ringi 
And  back  in  his  seat  leaned  the  alingy  man. 

"  The  world  is  lo  fiill  of  the  poor,"  he  thought: 
"  I  can't  help  them  all — I  give  what  I  can." 

Ha,  ha !  how  tke  eeiton  emiled,  to  be  enre. 

To  eee  the  gold  goinea  fall  into  his  plate  1 

Ha,   ha  I    bow  the  stingy  man's  heart  was 

Perceiving  his  blunder,  but  just  too  late  I 

"  No  matter,"  he  said :    "  io  the  Lord's  ac' 

That  guinea  of  gold  is  eet  down  to  me. 

They  lend  to  him  who  give  to  the  poor ; 

It  will  not  so  bad  an  inveetmeat  be," 


■Na,  t 


I,"  the  chackling  Kston  cried 
eheated— He  kena  thee 


"The  Lord   is 
weU; 

He  knew  it  was  only  by  accident 
That  ont  o'  thy  fingers  the  gnlaea  fell ' 

"  He  keeps  an  account,  na  donbt,  fbr  the 

But  in  that  account  Ha'll  set  down  to 
thee 

Nb  mair  o'  that  golden  guinea,  my  roon, 
Than  the  one  bare  penny  ye  meant  to  gi'e !" 

There's  a  comfort,  too,  in  the  little  tale — 
A  serioos  side  as  well  as  a  joke ; 

A  comfort  for  all  the  generous  poor. 
Id  the  comical  words  the  sexton  spoke ; 

A  comfort  to  think  that  the  good  Lord  knows 
How  generoos  we  really  desire  to  be. 

And  will  give  us  credit  in  bis  acconnt 
For  all  the  pennies  we  long  "  to  gi'e." 


MY  PLAYMATE. 


JOHN   a.   WHITTIEP.. 


HHE  pines  were  dark  on  Bamoth  Hill,  | 
Their  song  was  soft  and  low ; 
The  blossoms  in  the  sweet  May  wind 
Were  falling  like  the  snow. 

The  bloflsoms  drifted  at  onr  feet, 

The  orchard  birds  sang  clear ; 

The  sweetest  and  the  saddest  day 

seemed  of  all  the  year. 


Fur  more  to  me  than  birds  or  flowers. 
My  playmate  left  her  borne. 

And  took  with  her  the  laaghing  sprii^ 
The  music  and  the  bloom. 

She  kissed  the  lips  of  kith  and  kin. 

She  hid  ht;r  hand  in  mine : 
What  more  could  ask  the  bashfbl  b<^ 

Who  fed  her  father's  klneT 
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She  left  OS  in  the  bloom  of  May : 

The  constant  years  told  o*er 
Their  seasons  with  as  sweet  May  morns, 

But  she  came  back  no  more. 

I  walk,  with  noiseless  feet,  the  round 

Of  uneventful  years ; 
Still  o'er  and  o'er  I  sow  the  Spring 

And  reap  the  Autumn  ears. 

She  lives  where  all  the  golden  year 

Her  summer  roses  blow ; 
The  dusky  children  of  the  sun 

Before  her  come  and  go. 

There  haply  with  her  jeweled  hands 
She  smooths  her  silken  gown, — 

No  more  the  homespun  lap  wherein 
I  shook  the  walnuts  down. 

The  wild  grapes  wait  us  by  the  brook, 

The  brown  nuts  on  the  hill. 
And  still  the  May -day  flowers  make  sweet 

The  woods  of  FoUymill. 

The  lilies  blossom  in  the  pond, 

The  birds  build  in  the  tree, 
The  dark  pines  sing  on  Bamoth  hill 

The  slow  song  of  the  sea. 


I  wonder  if  she  thinks  of  them, 
And  how  the  old  time  seems, — 

If  ever  the  pines  of  Bamoth  wood 
Are  sounding  in  her  dreams. 

I  see  her  face,  I  hear  her  voice ; 

Does  phe  remember  mine  ? 
And  what  to  her  is  now  the  boy 

Who  fed  her  father's  kine  ? 

What  cares  she  that  the  orioles  build 
For  other  eyes  than  ours, — 

That  other  hands  with  nuts  are  filled. 
And  other  laps  with  flowers  ? 

O  playmate  in  the  golden  time  ! 

Our  mossy  seat  is  green, 
Its  fringing  violets  blossom  yet. 

The  old  trees  o'er  it  lean. 

The  winds  so  sweet  with  birch  and  fern 

A  sweeter  memory  blow ; 
And  there  in  spring  the  veeries  sing 

The  song  of  long  ago. 

And  still  the  pines  of  Bamoth  wood 
Are  moaning  like  the  sea, — 

The  moaning  of  the  sea  of  change 
Between  myself  and  thee ! 
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Then  taid  they  unto  him :  "  Say  now  Shibboleth  ;**  and   he  said   Sibboleth.    They  took  him  and  »iew  hhn  at  tb<t 
paasagee  of  Jordain ;  and  there  fvU  at  that  time  of  the  Ephraimites,  forty  and  two  thoiuand.    Judges  zii.  0. 


E.   H.    J.    CLEVELAND. 

Jj^OWN  to  the  stream  they  flying  go; 
Right  on  the  border  stand  the  foe, — 


*i1^   Stand  the  foe,  and  this  threat  they 
make  : 
"  Shibboleth  say,  or  your  head  we'll 
take !" 

Up  to  his  desk  the  good  man  goes, 
Down  in  the  pews  they  sit,  his  foes, — 
Sit  his  foes,  and  this  threat  they  make: 
"  Shibboleth  say,  or  your  head  we'll  take  I 
Say  :  Remember  the  Sabbath  day, 
In  it  ye  neither  shall  work  nor  play ; 
Say  it  commences  on  Saturday  night, — 


Just  about  early  candle-light ; 
Or,  to  make  it  a  little  purer  still, 
When  the  sun  goes  down  behind  the  hill ; 
And  if  the  sun  sets  at  half-past  four. 
Close  the  shutters,  and  bar  the  door ; 
Tell  the  strangers  your  gates  within 
That  to  do  otherwise  is  a  sin ; 
And  at  half-past  four  on  the  following  day 
Take  out  your  knitting,  and  work  or  play 
For  the  Lord  allows,  in  his  law  sublime, 
Twenty -four  hours  for  holy  time  ; 
Thus  you  must  speak  our  Shibboleth." 

Nothing  daunted,  the  good  man  saith. 
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•*  Ye  must  remember  the  Sabbath  d;iy — 
In  it  ye  neither  shall  work  nor  play, 
Tell  the  strangers  your  gates  within 
That  to  do  otherwise  is  a  sin. 
But  at  twelve  o'clock  it  begins,  I'm  sure. 
Not  on  Saturday  at  half-past  four ! 
And  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night  it  ends — 
This  is  the  fourth  command,  my  friends." 

Down  pits  the  parson  in  his  seat. 

Up  rise  his  enemies  from  the  pit ; 

•  Oflf  with  his  head !"  they  wrathful  say, 

"How  he  abuses  our  Sabbath  day !" 

Up  comes  another  to  take  his  place, 

Heated  and  panting  from  the  chase, 

And  again  the  foe  their  menace  make : 

**  Shibboleth  say,  or  your  head  we'll  take ! 

Say  that  the  Lord  made  bond  and  free, 

Slaver}*'8  an  evil,  not  sin  per  »e ; 

Slaves  there  have  been  from  the  first  man's 

fall. 
And  a  righteous  God  upholds  it  all. 
This  is  the  pass-word — speak  it  plain." 

And  the  good  man  answers  back  again, 

"  I  know  that  the  Lord  made  bond  and  free 

All  of  one  blood — '  and  cursed  is  he,' 

Saith  a  righteous  Qod  in  his  holy  ire, 

*  Who  useth  service  and  giveth  no  hire ! '  " 

"  This  man  will  never  our  Shibboleth  say  I" 
Thus  cry  the  foe,  as  they  eager  lay 
Their  violent  hands  on  the  clerical  crown, 
"  He  is  not  one  of  us — hew  him  down !" 

And  again  to  the  next  in  the  sacred  desk, 
They  look  from  below  and  propound  this 

text: 
"  Say  that  we  fell  in  Adam's  fall. 
And  that  in  Adam  we  sinned  all ; 
Say  that  in  him  we  all  are  dead, 
EUe  you'll  oblige  us  to  take  your  head." 

A  moment  they  wait  to  hear  the  word, 
But  tihout  as  soon  as  his  voice  is  heard, 
••  Oh,  hear  ve  now  what  this  rebel  saith  ^ 
Sibboleth  only— not  Shibboleth." 

Another  cry  in  the  stiflcl  air. 

Another  head  with  its  gory  hair 

By  the  rolling  stream,  and  another  threat 


I 


The  dire  assassins  are  making  yet : 

"  Shibboleth  say,  and  the  stream  shall  flow 

Right  and  left  as  you  onward  go ; 

Sibboleth  say,  and  your  head  shall  fall 

Right  in  the  pass,  as  fell  they  all. 

Say  that  our  sins  we  must  all  forsake — 

That  the  yoke  of  Christ  we  must  willing 

take; 
Our  tongues  from  evil  we  must  restrain. 
And  from  the  alluring  cup  abstain ; 
But  we  have  made  an  amendment  fair, 
And  due  allowance,  here  and  there, 
For  such  as  have  but  little  grace, — 
Every  one  understands  the  case ; 
We  who  are  young  in  grace  must  gprow, 
But  still  in  the  ways  of  folly  go ; 
We  must  have  our  pleasures,  and  perchance 
Amuse  ourselves  in  a  little  dance. 
And  we  who  are  somewhat  older  grown — 
Though  our  lips  are  the  Lord's  and  not  oar 

own, — 
Must  now  and  then  be  allowed  to  speak, 
Though  our  words  be  truly  not  over  meek ; 
Anii  phould  we  happen  to  speak  in  a  hurry, 
Why  surely  the  parson  needn't  worry, — 
Not  even  though  we  should  blast  his  fame. 
For  the   poor  church   members  are  not  to 

blame ; 
And  though  we  are  not  inclined  to  drink 
Of  the  sparkling  cup,  yet  we  surely  think 
It  will  never  answer  to  fully  put  down 
The  sale  of  the  article  in  our  town. 
These  things  we  willingly,  freely  tell. 
That  you  may  learn  our  Shibboleth  well. 
Thru  do  wc  all  of  our  sins  forsake. 
And  the  yoke  of  Christ  thus  taty  take. 
For  hath  He  not  called  the  burden  lights 
Shibboleth  say,  as  we  indite." 

But  "Be  ye  holy,"  he  calmly  saith  ; 
••  Brethren,  this  is  my  Shibboleth.'* 


A  sudden  cry  and  a  sudden  gleam 
Of  a  glancing  sword  by  the  crimson  stream. 
And  "  Off  with  his  head !"  they  vengeful  crv. 
••  He  is  an  Ephraimite, — let  him  die ;" 
And  quick  dispatch  him  with  all  their  might, 
Just  as  another  one  comes  in  sight 
Glad  welcome  give  to  the  next  who  sUnds 
■  With  the  "  bread  of  life"  in  hia  pioiu  hands. 
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In    his    pious  hands,   and   they  hear  him 

through, 
••  We  believe  it  all,  and  so  do  you ; 
But  this  is  not  enough  to  say, 
We  must  have  it  said  in  a  particular  way — 
Say  that  the  sinner  can*t  repent 
Without  the  Spirit  is  on  him  sent ; 
To  the  small  word  can't,  have  a  due  regard, 
Else  things  will  be  apt  to  go  very  hard." 

But  the  good  man  says :  "  He  can,  but  won't; 
I  know  that  my  danger  is  imminent." 

And  they  quick  reply,  '*  We're  sorry  to  make 
Such  a  very  small  word  as  this  to  take 
Your    head    from  your  shoulders, — thus, — 

entire, — 
But  you  have  incurred  our  holy  ire ; 
The  meaning  of  both  is  the  same,  'tis  true, 


But  such  an  excuse  will  never  do ; 
'Tis  a  very  important  word,  my  friend. 
You  will  please  to  perceive  you  are  near 
your  end." 

Forty-two  thousand  fell  that  day, 
Forty-two  thousand  bodies  lay 
Of  the  Ephraimites,  in  the  narrow  way 
That  led  to  the  running  river. 

Forty-two  thousand  more  will  fall, 
For  when  they  accept  the  **  unanimous  call " 
They  may  be  assured  they  have  staked  their  all 
By  the  theological  river. 

For  still  to  the  crossing  do  they  hie, 
And  still  the  "  Shibboleth  "  eager  try. 
But  stop  in  the  narrow  pass  to  die, 
And  go  not  over  the  river. 


SELLING  A  COAT. 


STORY  is  told  of  a  clothing  merchant  on  Chatham  Street,  New 
York,  who  kept  a  very  open  store  and  drove  a  thriving  trade,  the 
natural  consequence  being  that  he  waxed  wealthy  and  indolent. 
He  finally  concluded  to  get  an  assistant  to  take  his  place  on  the 
sidewalk  to  "  run  in"  customers,  while  he  himself  would  enjoy  his 
otium  cum  dig  within  the  store.  Having  advertised  for  a  suitable  clerk, 
he  awaited  applications,  determined  to  engage  none  but  a  good  talker  who 
would  be  sure  to  promote  his  interest. 

Several  unsuccessful  applicants  were  dismissed,  when  a  smart  looking 
Americanized  Jew  came  along  and  applied  for  the  situation.  The  "  boss" 
was  determined  not  to  engage  the  fellow  without  proof  of  his  thorough 
capability  and  sharpness.     Hence  the  following  dialogue: 

'*  Look  here,  young  man  !  I  told  you  somedings.  I  vill  gone  up  de 
street  und  valk  me  back  past  dis  shop  yust  like  I  vas  coundrjrmans,  and  if 
you  can  make  me  buy  a  coat  of  you,  I  vill  hire  you  right  away  quick." 

"  All  right,"  said  the  young  man,  "  go  ahead,  and  if  I  don't  sell  you  a 
coat  I  won't  ask  the  situation." 

The  proprietor  proceeded  a  short  distance  up  the  street,  then  sauntered 
back  toward  the  shop,  where  the  young  man  was  on  the  alert  for  him, 
''  Hi !  look  here  1  Don't  you  want  some  clothes  to-day  ?" 
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*'  No,  I  don't  vant  me  nothing,"  returned  the  boss. 

"  But  step  inside  and  let  me  show  3rou  what  an  elegant  stock  we 
have,"  said  the  "  spider  to  the  fly,"  catching  him  by  the  arm,  and  forcing 
bim  into  the  store. 

After  considerable  palaver,  the  clerk  expectant  got  down  a  coat,  on 
the  merits  of  which  he  expatiated  at  length,  and  finally  offered  it  to  "  the 
countryman"  at  thirty  dollars,  remarking  that  it  was  "  dirt  cheap." 

"  Dirty  tollar  ?  My  kracious  !  I  vouldn't  give  you  dwenty.  But  I 
don't  vant  de  coat  anyvays." 

"  You  had  better  take  it,  my  friend;  you  don't  get  a  bargain  like  this 
every  day." 

"  No ;  I  don't  vant  it.     I  gone  me  out.     Grood-day.*' 

"  Hold  on !  don't  be  in  such  a  hurrv,"  answered  the  anxious  clerk. 
"  See  here,  now  the  boss  has  been  out  all  day,  and  I  haven't  sold  a  dollar's 
worth.  I  want  to  have  something  to  show  when  he  comes  back,  so  take 
the  cojit  at  twenty-five  doilarg ;  that  is  just  what  it  cost.  I  don't  make  a 
cent  on  it ;  but  take  it  along." 

"  Young  mans,  don'd  I  told  you  throe,  four,  couple  of  dimes  dat  I  don't 
vant  de  coat?" 

"Well,  take  it  at  twenty  dollars;  I'll  lose  money  on  it,  but  I  want 
to  make  one  sale  anyhow,  before  the  boss  comes  in.  Take  it  at  twenty 
dollars." 

"  Veil,  I  don't  vant  de  coat,  but  I'll  give  you  fifteen  tollar,  and  not  one 
cent  more." 

"  Oh,  my  friend,  I  couldn't  do  it  I  Why,  the  coat  cost  twenty-five : 
yet  sooner  than  not  make  a  sale,  I'll  let  you  have  it  for  eighteen  dollars, 
and  stand  the  loss." 

"No;  I  don't  vant  it  anyvays.  It  ain't  vurth  no  more  as  fifteen 
tollar,  but  I  vouldn't  give  a  cent  more,  so  help  me  kracious.*' 

Here  the  counterfeit  rustic  turned  to  depart,  pleased  to  think  that  he 
had  got  the  best  of  the  young  clerk ;  but  that  individual  was  equal  to  the 
emergency.  Knowing  that  he  must  sell  the  garment  to  secure  his  place, 
he  seized  the  parting  boss,  saying  : 

"  Well,  I'll  tell  you  how  it  is.  The  man  who  keeps  this  store  Is  an 
uncle  of  mine,  and  as  he  is  a  mean  old  cuss,  I  want  to  bust  him.  Here, 
take  the  coat  at  fifteen  dollars." 

This  settled  the  business.  The  proprietor  saw  that  this  was  too  valu- 
able a  salesman  to  let  slip,  and  so  engaged  him  at  once ;  and  he  may  be 
seen  every  day  standing  in  front  of  the  shop,  urging  innocent  countrymen 
to  buy  clothes  which  are  "  yust  de  fit,"  at  sacrificial  prices. 


THE  MYSTIC  WEAVER. 
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A  WET  SSBET  AND  A  FLOWING  SEA. 


ALLAH   CmfNINQEAU. 


E  WET  sheet  and  a  flowiDg  sea,— 
A  wind  that  follows  bat, 
And  GllB  the  white  and  rostling  uil, 

And  beads  the  gallant  mast, — 
Acid   bende  the  gallant   nutat,  my 

While,  like  the  eagle  free, 
Away   the   good   ship   flies,   sod 
leaves 
Old  England  on  the  lee. 

0  for  a  soft  and  gentle  wind  1 

I  heard  a  fair  one  cry ; 
But  give  tu  me  the  eaurting  breeze 


And  white  wavee  heaving  high — 
And  white  waves  heaving  high,  my  boy* 

The  good  ship  tight  and  free ; 
The  world  of  waters  a  onr  home, 

And  meny  men  are  we. 

There's  lempeat  in  yon  horned  moon, 
And  lightning  in  yon  cloud  ; 

And  hark  the  mnsic,  mariners! 
The  wind  is  piping  loud, — 

The  wind  is  piping  lond.  my  boya, 
,     The  lightning  flashing  free ; 

While  the  hollow  oak  oai  palace  i«. 
Oar  heritage  the  sMt. 


THE  MYSTIC  WEA  VER. 


JALMLY  see  the  Mystic  Weaver, 


Throw  hia 

huttio  to  and  fro; 

Mid  the  noi 

e  and  wild  « 

nfnsion, 

Well  the  t 

eaver  seems 

to  know 

What  each  motion 

And  CO 

mmotion. 

What 

ach  fusion 

And  CO 

nfueion. 

In  iLo  grand 

result  wiU  show, 

As  the 

at  ions. 

King!  and  stations, 
Upward,  Downward, 
Hither,  1  hither. 
As  in  mystic  dances,  go. 

In  the  present  all  ii  mystery ; 
In  the  past  'tis  beaateona  history. 
O'er  the  mixing  and  the  mingling, 
How  the  signal  bell*  are  jingling  \ 
See  you  not  the  weaver  leavinK 
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Finished  work  behind,  in  weaving  ? 

In-wrought  figures  fading  never ; 

See  you  not  the  reason  sabtle, 

Every  figure  has  its  plaidrngv, 

As  Uie  web  and  woof  diminish, 

Brighter  form  and  softer  shadings 

Changing  into  beauteous  finish, 

Each  illumined, — what  a  riddle ! 

Why  the  Weaver  makes  his  shuttle, 

From  a  Cross  that  gemR  the  middle. 

Hither,  thither,  scud  and  scuttle  ? 

'Tis  a  saying : — some  reject  it. 

Glorious  wonder !  what  a  weaving ! 

That  its  light  is  all  reflected ; 

To  the  dull  beyond  believing  I 

That  the  tapet*s  hues  are  given 

Such,  no  fabled  ages  know. 

By  a  Sun  that  shines  in  Heaven ! 

Only  faith  can  see  the  mystery, 

'Tis  believed,  by  all  believing. 

How,  along  the  aisles  of  History 

That  great  God  himself  is  weaving- 

Where  the  feet  of  sages  go. 

Bringing  out  the  world's  dark  mystery 

Loveliest  to  the  purest  eyes. 

In  the  light  of  Truth  and  History ; 

Grand  the  mystic  tapet  lies ! 

And  as  web  and  woof  diminish. 

Soft  and  smooth,  and  even  spreading 

Comes  the  grand  and  glorioxiB  finish  : 

As  if  made  for  angel's  treading  ; 

Wlien  begin  the  golden  ages 

Tufted  circles  touching  ever. 

Long  foretold  by  seere  and  sages. 

THE  NEW  CHURCH  ORGAN. 


WILL.   M.    CARLETON. 


HEY'VE  got  a  bran  new  organ,  Sue, 

For  all  their  fuss  and  search  ; 
They've  done  just  as  they  said  they'd 
do, 
And  fetched  it  into  church. 

They're  bound  the  critter  shall  be  seen, 
And  on  the  preacher's  right. 
They've  hoisted  up  their  new  machine 

In  everybody's  sight. 
They've  got  a  chorister  and  choir, 

Ag'n  my  voice  and  vote ; 
For  it  was  never  my  desire, 

To  praise  the  Lord  by  note  I 

I've  been  a  sister  good  an*  true, 

For  five  and  thirty  year; 
I've  done  what  seemed  my  part  to  do, 

An'  prayed  my  duty  clear ; 
I've  sung  the  hymns  both  slow  and  quick, 

Just  as  the  preacher  read ; 
And  twice,  when  Deacon  Tubbs  was  sick, 

I  took  the  fork  an*  led ! 
And  now  their  bold,  new-fangled  ways 

Is  comin'  all  about : 


And  I,  right  in  my  latter  days. 
Am  fairly  crowded  out ! 

To-day,  the  preacher,  good  old  dear. 

With  tears  all  in  his  eyes. 
Read — "  I  can  read  my  title  clear 

To  mansions  in  the  skies,'* — 
I  al'ays  liked  that  blessed  hymn — 

1  s'pose  I  aVays  will ; 
It  somehow  gratifies  my  whim, 

In  good  old  "  Ortonville ;" 
But  when  that  choir  got  up  to  sing, 

I  couldn't  catch  a  word ; 
They  sung  the  most  dog-gonedeet  thing 

A  body  ever  heard  ! 

Some  worldly  chaps  was  standin'  near 

And  when  I  seed  them  grin, 
I  bid  farewell  to  every  fear. 

And  boldly  waded  in. 
I  thought  I'd  chase  their  tune  along. 

An'  tried  with  all  my  might; 
But  though  my  voice  is  good  an'  strong 

I  couldn't  steer  it  right ; 
Wlien  they  was  high,  then  I  waa  low. 

An'  also  contra' wise ; 
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And  I  too  fast,  or  they  too  slow. 
To  "  mansions  in  the  skies." 

An'  after  every  verse,  you  know 

They  played  a  little  tune ; 
I  didn't  understand,  an*  so 

I  started  in  too  soon. 
I  pitched  it  pretty  middlin'  high, 

I  fetched  a  lusty  tone, 
But  oh,  alas  !  I  found  that  I 

Was  singing  there  alone  ! 
They  laughed  a  little,  I  am  told. 

But  I  had  done  my  best : 
And  not  a  wave  of  trouble  rolled 

Across  my  peaceful  breast. 

And  sister  Brown — I  could  but  look — 

She  sits  right  front  of  me  ; 
She  never  was  no  singin'  book, 

An'  never  meant  to  be ; 
But  then  she  al'ays  tried  to  do 

The  best  she  could,  she  said  ; 
She  understood  the  time  right  through, 

An'  kep'  it  with  her  head ; 
But  when  she  tried  this  morning  oh, 

I  had  to  laugh,  or  cough — 
It  kep'  her  head  a  bobbin'  so. 

It  e'en  a'  most  came  off ! 


An'  Deacon  Tubbs,— he  all  broke  down. 

As  one  might  well  suppose, 
He  took  one  look  at  sister  Brown, 

And  meekly  scratched  his  nose. 
He   looked    his  hymn  book   through  and 
through 

And  laid  it  on  the  seat. 
And  then  a  pensive  sigh  he  drew. 

And  looked  completely  beat. 
An'  when  they  took  another  bout, 

He  didn't  even  rise. 
But  drawed  his  red  bandanner  out, 

An*  wiped  his  weepin'  eyes. 


I've  been  a  sister  good  an'  true. 

For  five  an'  thirty  year ; 
I've  done  what  seemed  my  part  to  do. 

And  prayed  my  duty  clear  ; 
But  death  will  stop  my  voice,  I  know. 

For  he  is  on  my  track ; 
And  some  day,  I  to  church  will  go 

And  never  more  come  back. 
And  when  the  folks  get  up  to  sing — 

Whene'er  that  time  shall  be — 
I  do  not  want  no  patent  thing 

A  squ^alin'  over  me  t 
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UST  as  Qod  leads  me  I  would  go ; 

I  would  not  ask  to  choose  my 
way ; 
Content  with  what  He  will  bestow, 
Assured  He  will  not  let  me  stray. 
So    as  He  leads,  my  path  I 
make, 

And  step  by  step  I  gladly  take, 
A  child  in  Him  confiding. 


Just  as  Ood  leads,  I  am  content ; 

I  rest  me  calmly  in  His  hands; 
That  which  He  hath  decreed  and  sent — 

That  which  His  will  for  me  commands, 
I  would  that  He  should  all  fulfil 


That  I  should  do  His  gracious  will 
In  living  or  in  dying. 

Just  as  Qod  leads,  I  all  resign ; 

I  trust  me  to  my  Father's  will ; 
When  reason's  rays  deceptive  shine. 
His  counsel  would  I  yet  fulfill ; 
That  which    His  love    ordained 

right. 
Before  He  brought  me  to  the  light, 
My  all  to  Him  resigning. 

Just  as  Qod  leads  me,  I  abide 

In  faith,  in  hope,  in  suffering,  true; 
His  strength  is  ever  by  my  side — 

Can  aught  my  hold  on  Him  undo  ? 
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I  hold  me  firm  in  patience,  knowing 
That  Gkxl  my  life  ia  still  bestowing  — 
The  best  in  kindness  sending. 

Jnat  as  Qod  leads,  I  onward  go, 


Oft  amid  thorns  and  brian  keen ; 
Qod  does  not  yet  Hie  guidance  show — 

But  in  the  end  it  shall  be  eeen 
How  by  a  loving  Father's  will, 
Faithfol  and  true  He  leads  me  idll. 


MOUNTAIN  AND  SQUIRREL. 


U.    W.   EMERSON. 


HE  mountain  and  the  squirrel 
Had  a  quarrel ; 
^jg^^  And  the  former  called  the  latter 
^  ••  Little  Prig." 

Bun  replied : 
*'  You  are  doubtless  very  big ; 
But  all  sorts  of  things  and  weather 
Must  be  taken  in  together, 
To  make  up  a  year 
And  a  sphere. 


And  I  think  it  no  disgrace 

To  occupy  my  place. 

If  I'm  not  80  large  as  you, 

You  are  not  so  small  as  I, 

And  not  half  so  spry. 

I'll  not  deny  yon  make 

A  very  pretty  squirrel  track ; 

Talents  differ ;  all  is  well  and  wisely  pat ; 

If  I  cannot  carry  forests  on  my  back, 

Neither  can  you  crack  a  nnt.** 


MAKING  LOVE  IN  A  BALLOON 


LITCHFIELD   MOSELEY. 


SHERE  was  to  be  a  balloon  ascent  from  the  lawn,  and  Fanny  had 
tormented  her  father  into  letting  her  ascend  with  the  aeronaut.  I  in- 
stantly took  my  plans ;  bribed  the  aeronaut  to  plead  illness  at  the 
moment  when  the  machine  should  have  risen ;  learned  from  him  the 
management  of  the  balloon,  though  I  understood  that  pretty  well 
before,  and  calmly  awaited  the  result  The  day  came.  The  weather  was 
fine.  The  balloon  was  inflated.  Fanny  \y3S  in  the  car.  Everything  was 
ready,  when  the  aeronaut  suddenly  fainted.  He  was  carried  into  the 
house,  and  Sir  George  accompanied  him.     Fanny  was  in  despair. 

"  Am  I  to  lose  my  air  expedition  ?  "  she  exclaimed,  lobking  over  the 
side  of  the  car ;  "  some  one  understands  the  management  of  this  thing, 
surely?  Nobody!  Tom!"  she  called  out  to  me,  "you  understand  it, 
don't  you  ?  " 

"Perfectly,"  I  answered. 

"  Come  along,  then,"  she  cried ;  "  be  quick,  before  papa  cOiiieB  back." 


UAKINO  LOVE  IN  A  BALLOOR. 


The  company  in  gonoral  endeavored  to  dissuade  W  from  her  prcgect, 
but  of  course  in  vain.     After  a.  decent  show  of  hesitation,  I  climbed  into 
the  car.     The  balloon  was  cast  off,  and  rapidly  sailed  heavenward.     There 
was  scarcely  a  breath  of  wind,  and  we  rose 
almost  straight  up.    We  rose  above  the 
house,  and  she  laughed  and  said,  "  How 
jolly ! " 

We  were  higher  than  the  highest  trees, 
and  she  smiled,  and  said  it  was  very  kind 
of  me  to  come  with  her.  We  were  so  high 
that  the  people  below  looked  mere  specks, 
and  she  hoped  that  I  thoroughly  understood 
the  managemeni  of  the  balloon.  Now  was 
my  time. 

"  I  understand  the  going  up  part,"  I  an- 
swered ;  "  to  come  down  ia  not  bo  easy," 
and  I  whistled. 

"  What  do  you  mean,"  she  cried. 
"  Why,  when  you  want  to  go  up  faster, 
you  throw  some  sand  overboard,"  I  replied, 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word. 

"Don't  he  foolish,  Tom,"  she  said,  trying  to  appear  quite  calm  and 
indifferent,  but  trembling  uncommonly. 

"  Foolish !  "  I  said ;  "  oh  dear,  no,  but  whether  I  go  along  the  ground 
or  up  in  the  air  I  like  to  go  the  pace,  and  so  do  you,  Fanny,  I  know.  Go 
it,  you  cripples  1 "  and  over  went  another  sand-bag. 

"  Why,  you're  mad,  surely,"  she  whispered  in  utter  terror,  and  tried 
to  reach  the  hags,  but  I  kept  her  back. 

"  Only  with  love,  my  dear,"  I  answered,  smihng  pleasantly ;  "  only 
with  love  for  you.     Oh,  Fanny,  I  adore  you  !     Say  you  will  be  my  wife." 

"  Never ! "  she  answered ;  "  I'll  go  to  Ursa  Major  first,  though  I've 
got  a  big  enough  bear  here,  in  all  conscience." 

She  looked  so  pretty  that  I  was  almost  inclined  to  let  her  off.  (I  waa 
only  trying  to  frighten  her,  of  course  I  knew  how  high  we  could  go  safely, 
well  enough,  and  how  valuable  the  life  of  Jenkins  waa  to  his  country,)  but 
resolution  is  one  of  the  strong  points  of  my  character,  and  when  I've 
begun  a  thing  I  like  to  carry  it  througH  ;  so  I  threw  over  another  sand- 
bag, and  whistled  the  Dead  March  in  Saul. 

"  Come,  Mr.  Jenkins,"  ahe  said  suddenly,  "  come,  Tom,  let  ns  descend 
now,  and  I'll  promise  to  say  nothing  whatever  about  all  this." 
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I  continued  the  execution  of  the  Dead  March. 

"  But  if  you  do  not  begin  the  descent  at  once  Fll  tell  papa  the  moment  I 
set  foot  on  the  ground." 

I  laughed,  seized  another  bag,  and  looking  steadily  at  her  said : 
"  Will  you  promise  to  give  me  your  hand  ?  " 

''  I've  answered  you  already,"  was  the  reply. 

Over  went  the  sand,  and  the  solemn  notes  of  the  Dead  March  re- 
sounded through  the  car. 

"  I  thought  you  were  a  gentleman,"  said  Fanny  rising  up  in  a  terrible 
rage  from  the  bottom  of  the  car,  where  she  had  been  sitting,  and  looking 
perfectly  beautiful  in  her  wrath.  "  I  thought  you  were  a  gentleman,  but 
I  find  I  was  mistaken.  Why,  a  chimney-sweeper  would  not  treat  a  lady 
in  such  a  way.  Do  you  know  that  you  are  risking  your  own  life  as  well 
as  mine  by  your  madness  ?  " 

I  explained  that  I  adored  her  so  much  that  to  die  in  her  company 
would  be  perfect  bliss,  so  that  I  begged  she  would  not  consider  my  feehngs 
at  all.  She  dashed  off  her  beautiful  hair  from  her  face,  and  standing  per- 
fectly  erect,  looking  like  the  Goddess  of  Anger,  or  Boadicea — if  you  can 
imagine  that  personage  in  a  balloon — she  said,  "  I  command  you  to  begin 
the  descent  this  instant !  " 

The  Dead  March,  whistled  in  a  manner  essentially  gay  and  lively, 
was  the  only  response.  After  a  few  minutes'  silence  I  took  up  another 
btig,  and  said : 

*'  We  are  getting  rather  high ;  if  you  do  not  decide  soon  we  shall  have 
Mercury  coming  to  tell  us  that  we  are  trespassing — will  you  promise  me 
your  hand  ?  " 

She  sat  in  sulky  silence  in  the  bottom  of  the  car,  I  threw  over  the 
sand.  Then  she  tried  another  plan.  Throwing  herself  upon  her  knees, 
and  bursting  into  tears,  she  said : 

"  Oh,  forgive  me  for  my  slight  the  other  day.  It  was  very  wrong, 
and  I  am  very  sorry.     Take  me  hom%  and  I  will  be  a  sister  to  you." 

"  Not  a  wife  ?  "  said  I. 

"  I  can't!  I  can't !  "  she  ariswererl. 

Over  went  the  fourth  bag,  and  I  began  to  think  she  would  beat  me 
after  all,  for  I  did  not  like  the  idea  of  going  much  higher.  I  would  not  give 
in  just  yet,  however.  I  whistled  for  a  few  moments,  to  give  her  time  for 
reflection,  and  then  said :  "  Fanny,  they  say  that  marriages  are  made  in 
heaven — if  you  do  not  take  care,  ours  will  be  solemnized  there." 

I  took  up  the  fifth  bag.  '*  Come,"  I  said,  "  my  wife  in  life,  or  my 
companion  in  death.     Which  is  it  to  be  ?  "  and  I  patted  the  sand-bag  in 
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a  cheerful  manner.     She  held  her  face  in  her  hands,  but  did  not  answer. 
I  nursed  the  bag  in  my  arms,  as  if  it  had  been  a  baby. 

"Come,  Fanny,  give  me  your  promise."  I  could  hear  her  sobs.  I'm 
the  softest-hearted  creature  breathing,  and  would  not  pain  any  living 
thing,  and  I  confess  she  had  beaten  me.  I  was  on  the  point  of  flinging  the 
bag  back  into  the  car,  and  saying,  "  Dearest  Fanny,  forgive  me  for  fright- 
ening you.  Marry  whomsoever  you  wish.  Give  your  lovely  hand  to  the 
lowest  groom  in  your  stables — endow  with  your  priceless  beauty  the  chief 
of  the  Panki-wanki  Indians.  Whatever  happens,  Jenkins  is  your  slave — 
your  dog — your  footstool.  His  duty,  henceforth,  is  to  go  whithersoever 
you  shall  order,  to  do  whatever  you  shall  command."  I  was  just  on  the 
point  of  saying  this,  I  repeat,  when  Fanny  suddenly  looked  up,  and  said, 
with  a  queerish  expression  upon  her  face  : 

'*  You  need  not  throw  that  last  bag  over.  I  promise  to  give  you  my 
hand." 

With  all  your  heart  ?"  I  asked,  quickly. 

With  all  my  heart,"  said  she,  with  the  same  strange  look. 

I  tossed  the  bag  into  the  bottom  of  the  car,  and  opened  the  valve. 
The  balloon  descended.  Grentlemen,  will  you  believe  it  ? — when  we  had 
reached  the  ground,  and  the  balloon  had  been  given  over  to  its  recovered 
master,  when  I  had  helped  Fanny  tenderly  to  the  earth,  and  turned  to- 
wards her  to  receive  anew  the  promise  of  her  hand — will  you  believe  it  ? — 
she  gave  me  a  box  on  the  ear  that  upset  me  against  the  car,  and  running 
to  her  father,  who  at  that  moment  came  up,  she  related  to  him  and  the 
assembled  company  what  she  called  my  disgraceful  conduct  in  the  balloon, 
and  ended  by  informing  me  that  all  of  her  hand  that  I  was  likely  to  get 
had  been  already  bestowed  upon  my  ear,  which  she  assured  me  had  been 
given  with  all  her  heart. 
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EDGAR  A.  POE. 


EAR  tho  sledges  with  the  bells- 
Silver  bells ! 
What  a  world  of  merriment  their 
melody  foretells ! 
How  they  tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle, 
In  the  icy  air  of  night ! 
While  the  stars  that  oversprinkle 
All  the  heavens,  seem  to  twinkle 
40 


With  a  crystalline  delight ; 
Keeping  time,  time,  time, 
In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme, 
To  the  tintinnabulation  that  so  muBically 
wellfl 
From  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells, 
Bellfl,  bellfl,  bellfl— 
From  the  jingling  and  the  tinkling  of  the  bells. 
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Hear  the  mellow  wedding  bellB — 
Qolden  bells ! 
What  a  world  of  happinees  their  harmony 
foretells ! 
Through  the  balmy  air  of  night 
How  they  ring  out  their  delight ! 
From  the  molten -golden  notes, 
And  all  in  tune, 
What  a  liquid  ditty  floats 
To  the  turtle-dove  that  listens,  while  she 
gloats 
On  the  moon ! 
Oh,  from  out  the  sounding  ceUs, 
What  a  gush  of  euphony  voluminously  wells  I 
How  it  Bwells ! 
How  it  dwells 

On  the  future !  how  it  tells 
Of  the  rapture  that  impels 
To  the  swinging  and  the  ringing 

Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells— 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells, 
Bells,  bells,  bells — 
To  the  rhyming  and  the  chiming  of  the  bells ! 

Hear  the  loud  alarum  bells — 
Brazen  bells ! 
What  a  tale  of  terror,  now,  their  turbulency 
tells! 
In  the  startled  ear  of  night 
How  they  scream  out  their  affright ! 
Too  much  horrified  to  speak. 
They  can  only  shriek,  shriek, 
Out  of  tune, 
In  a  clamorous  appealing  to  the  mercy  of  the 

fire, 
In  a  mad  expostulation  with  the  deaf  and 
frantic  fire 
Leaping  higher,  higher,  higher, 
With  a  desperate  desire, 
And  a  resolute  endeavor. 
Now — now  to  sit  or  never, 
By  the  side  of  the  pale-faced  moon. 
Oh.  the  bells,  bells,  bells  ! 
What  a  tale  their  terror  tells 
Of  despair ! 
How  they  clang,  and  clash,  an<l  roar! 
What  a  horror  they  outpour 
On  the  bosom  of  the  palpitating  air  ! 
Yet  the  ear,  it  fully  knows. 


By  the  twanging, 
And  the  clanging. 
How  the  danger  ebbs  and  flows ; 
Yet  the  ear  distinctly  tells. 
In  the  jangling 
And  the  wrangling, 
How  the  danger  sinks  and  swells, 
By  the  sinking  or  the  swelling  in  the  angi 
of  the  bells — 
Of  the  bells— 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells, 
Bells,  bells,  bells — 
In  the  clamor  and  the  clangor  of  the  bells ! 

Hear  the  tolling  of  the  bells — 
Iron  bells ! 
What  a  world  of  solemn  thought  their  moi 
ody  compels ! 
In  the  silence  of  the  night. 
How  we  shiver  with  afliight, 
At  the  melancholy  menace  of  their  tont 
For  every  sound  that  floats 
From  the  rust  within  their  throftti 

Is  a  groan. 
And  the  people — ah,  the  people^ 
They  that  dwell  up  in  the  steeple. 

All  alone, 
And  who  tolling,  tolling,  toUinjb 

In  that  mufiled  monotone. 
Feel  a  glory  in  so  rolling 
On  the  human  heart  a  stem 
They  are  neither  man  nor 
Thev  are  neither  brute  nor  himuui^ 

They  are  ghouls : 
And  their  king  it  is  who  tolls ; 
And  he  rolls,  rolls,  rolls,  rolls, 

A  paean  from  the  bells  I 
And  his  merry  bosom  swells 

W^ith  the  psean  of  the  bells  I 
And  he  dances  and  he  yells ; 
Keeping  time,  time,  time, 
In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme. 
To  the  pjean  of  the  bells — 
Of  the  bells ; 
Keeping  time,  time,  time. 
In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme. 

To  the  throbbing  of  the  bells — 
Of  the  belb.  bells,  bells. 

To  the  sobbing  of  the  bells ; 
Keeping  time,  time,  time, 


THE  HEEMIT. 


Aa  he  knella.  knelU,  knelli, 
In  a  happj  Bnnic  rhjme, 

To  the  rolling  of  the  belli, 
Of  the  bellg,  bells,  belK 


To  the  tolling  of  the  bell*, 
Of  the  bells,  belU,  belli,  bells— 
Belli,  belli,  belli. 
To  the  mouuQgaudUie  groaning  of  the  belli. 


THE  HERMIT. 


JAUEB    BEATTIB. 


T  the  dose  of  the  day,  when  the  I 
let  is  Btill, 
id  mortals  the  sweele  of  fo 


And  nanght  but  tbe  nigbtingala'a  song  \i 
the  grove, 
Tnos  tbu»  by  tbe  cave  of  the  moantain  afar, 
While  his  harp  rang  symphonious,  a  her- 
mit began ;  j 
So  more  with  himself  or  with  natnre  at  war, 
He  thoQght  as  a  sage,  though  he  felt  as  a 


'  Ab  !  irby,  all  abandoned  to  darkness  and  i  For 


Why,  lone    Philomela,  that   laDguiihing 
fall? 
For   spring  iball   return,   and   a  lover  be- 

And  sorron  no  longer  thy  boeom  inthrall, 

Bnt,  if  pitj  inspire  thee,  renew  the  sad  lay,—" 

Mourn,  sweeteet  complainer,  man 

calls  thee  to  moani : 

0.  soothe  him  whose  pleasures  like 

thine  pass  away  ! 

Full  quickly  they  pass — bnt  they 

"  Kow  gliding  remote  on  the  verge 
of  the  sky, 
The  moon,  half  extinguished,  her 
crescent  displays ; 
Bat  lately  I  marked  when  majestic 
on  high 
She  shone,  and   the  planets  were 
lost  in  her  blaze. 
Boll  on,  thoo  fcir  orb,  and  with  glad- 
nesi  pursue 
The  path   that  condnvts   thee   to 
splendor  again  ! 
man's  bded   glory  what  change  shall 

Ah,  fool !  to  exult  in  a  glory  so  vain  1 


'  'Tis  night,  and  the  landscape  is  lovely  no 

I  monm,— but,  ye  woodlands,  I  mourn  not 
for  you ; 
lorn  is  approaching  youi  charms  to  i»- 
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Perfumed  with  fresh  fragrance,  and  glit- 
tering with  dew. 
Nor  yet  for  the  ravage  of  winter  I  monrn, — 
Kind  nature  the  embryo  blosaom  will  save  :* 
But  when  shall  spring  visit  the  mouldering 
urn? 
0,  when  shall  day  dawn  on  the  night  of 
the  grave  ? 

"  'Twas  thus,  by  the  glare  of  false  science 
betrayed. 
That  leads   to  bewilder,   and  dazzles  to 
blind. 
My  thoughts  wont  to  roam  from  shade  on- 
ward to  shade,  i 
Destruction  before  me,  and  sorrow  behind.  ' 
•0  pity,  great  Father  of  light,'  then  I  cried,  • 
'  Thy  creature,  who  fain  would  not  wander  • 
from  thee ! 


Lo,  humbled  in  dust,   I  relinqnishad   my 
pride; 
From  doubt  and  from  darknen  thoa  oxdy 
canst  free.' " 

"And  darkness  and  doubt  are  now  flying 
away; 
No  longer  I  roam  in  conjecture  forlorn. 
So  breaks  on  the  traveler,  faint  and  astriy. 
The  bright  and  the  balmy  effulgence  of 
morn. 
See  truth,  love,  and  mercy  in  triumph  de- 
scending, 
And  nature  all  glowing  in   Eden*i  fint 
bloom ! 

On  the  cold  cheek  of  death  Bmilee  and  tomi 
are  blending, 
And  beauty  immortal  awakee  firom  fh» 

tomb." 


WINTER  SONG. 


LUDWIG  HOLTY. 


TransUted  from  the  Oermao  by  CTharies  T.  Brooks. 


/'^ 


\ 


UMMER  joys  are  o'er ; 

Flowrets  bloom  no  more, 
Wintr}'  winds  are  sweeping ; 
Through  the  snow-drifts  peeping, 

Cheerful  evergreen 

Rarely  now  is  seen. 

Now  no  plumed  throng 
Charms  the  wood  with  song ; 
Ice-bound  trees  are  glittering : 


Merry  snow-birds  twittering, 
Fondly  strive  to  cheer 
Scenes  so  cold  and  drear. 

Winter,  still  I  eee 
Many  charms  in  thee. — 
Love  thy  chilly  greeting, 
Snow-storms  fiercely  beating, 
And  the  dear  delights 
Of  the  long,  long  nights. 


MRS,  LOFTY  AND  L 


RS.  LOFTY  keeps  a  carriage, 

So  do  I ; 
^^ip   She  has  dapple  grays  to  draw  it, 
J*,  None  have  I ; 

•I*  She's  no  prouder  with  her  coachman 

[  Than  am  I 

With  my  blue-eyed  laughing  baby 

Trundling  by ; 


I  hide  his  face,  lest  she  should  see 
The  cherub  boy,  and  envy  me. 

« 

Her  fine  husband  has  white  fingers. 

Mine  has  not: 
He  could  give  his  bride  a  palace, 

Mine  a  cot ; 
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Fondly  ittriTe  to  pheer 
Sc«nM  80  odd  uid  dreu." 


OUB  SKATER  BELLE 


Her'B  comes  beneath  the  star-light, 

Ne'er  cares  she: 

Mine  comes  in  the  purple  twilight, 

Kisses  me. 

And  prays  that  He  who  tarns  life's  sands, 

Will  hold  his  lov*d  ones  in  His  hands. 

Mrs.  Lofty  has  her  jewels. 

So  have  I ; 
She  wears  her's  apon  her  bosom, 

Inside  I ; 
She  will  leave  her's  at  death's  portals,  / 

By  and  by : 
I  shall  bear  the  treasure  with  me, 

When  I  die ; 


For  I  have  love,  and  she 
She  counts  her   wealth 
told. 


She  has  those  that  love  ] 


But  I've  one  true  heart 


I'd  not  change  it  for  a  k 

God  will  weigh  it  in  his 

And  then  the  difif 'rence  ' 
'Twixt  Mrs.  Lofty's  weal 


CLEON  AND  L 


CHARLES    MACKAY. 


LEON  hath  a  million  acres — ne'er  a  one 
have  I ; 

Cleon  dwelleth  in  a  palace — in  a  cot- 
tage, I ; 

Cleon  hath  a  dozen  fortunes — ^not  a 
penny,  I ; 

But  the  poorer  of  the  twain  is  Cleon, 
and  not  I. 


Cleon,  true,  possesseth  acres — but  the  land- 
scape, I ; 

Half  the  charms  to  m«  it  yieldeth,  money 
cannot  buy ; 

Cleon  harbors  sloth  and  dullness — freshening 
vigor,  I ; 

He  in  velvet,  I  in  fustian  ;  richer  man  am  I. 


Cleon  is  a  slave  to  grandeu 

am  I; 
Cleon  fees  a  score  of  docto 

have  I. 
Wealth-surrounded,    care-< 

fears  to  die ; 
Death  may  come — ^he'U  fin* 

pier  man  am  I. 

Cleon  sees  no  charm  in  nati 
Cleon  hears  no  anthem  r 

and  sky. 
Nature  sings  to  me  foreve 

er,  I; 
State  for  state,   with   all 

would  change  7    Not  1 


OUR  SKATER  BELLE. 


LONG  the  frozen  lake  she  comes 
In    linking  crescents,  light  and 
fleet; 
The  ice-imprisoned  Undine  hums 
A  welcome  to  her  little  feet. 


see  the  jaunty  hat,  the  plume 
Swerve  bird-like  in  the  joyous  gale, — 


The  cheeks  lit  up  to  bumin 
The  young  eyes  sparkling 

The  quick  breath  parts  her 
The  white  neck  shines 
curls; 

Her  vesture  gently  sways  a 
As  on  she  speeds  in  shell 
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Men  stop  and  smile  to  see  her  go ; 

Thoy  gaze,  thej  smile  in  pleased  sorprise ; 
They  ask  her  name,  they  long  to  show 

Some  silent  friendship  in  their  eyes. 

She  glances  not ;  she  passes  on  ; 
Her  stately  footfjall  quicker  rings ; 


She  gaesses  not  the  benison 
Whicn  follows  her  on  noiseless  wings. 

Smooth  be  her  ways,  secure  her  tread 
Along  the  devious  lines  of  life, 

From  grace  to  grace  successive  led, — 
A  noble  maiden,  nobler  wife ! 


ADVICE  TO  YOUNG  MEN. 


NOAH   PORTER. 


>UNG  men,  you  are  the  architects  of  your  own  fortunes.  Eely 
upon  your  own  strength  of  body  and  soul.  Take  for  your  star  self- 
reliance,  faith,  honesty,  and  industry.  Inscribe  on  your  banner, 
"  Luck  is  a  fool,  pluck  is  a  hero."  Don't  take  too  much  advice — 
keep  at  your  helm  and  steer  your  own  ship,  and  remember  that 
the  great  art  of  commanding  is  to  take  a  fair  share  of  the  work. 
Don't  practice  too  much  humanity.  Think  well  of  yourself.  Strike  out. 
Assume  your  own  position.  Put  potatoes  in  your  cart,  over  a  rough  road, 
and  small  ones  go  to  the  bottom.  Rise  above  the  envious  and  jealous. 
Fire  above  the  mark  you  intend  to  hit.  Energy,  invincible,  determination, 
with  a  right  motive,  are  the  levers  that  move  the  world.  Don't  drink. 
Don't  chew.  Don't  smoke.  Don't  swear.  Don't  deceive.  Don't  read 
novels.  Don't  marry  until  you  can  support  a  wife.  Be  in  earnest.  Be 
self-reliant.  Be  generous.  Be  civil.  Read  the  papers.  Advertise  your 
business.  Make  money  and  do  good  with  it.  Love  your  God  and  fellow  men. 
Love  truth  and  virtue.  Love  your  country,  and  obey  its  laws.  If  this 
advice  be  implicitly  followed  by  the  young  men  of  the  country,  the  mil- 
lennium is  at  hand 
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HENRY  WARD   BEECHER. 


no  shall  recount  our  martyr's  sufferings  for  this  people  since  No- 
vember, 1860  ?,  His  horizon  had  been  black  with  storm  by  day 
and  by  night ;  he  has  trod  the  way  of  danger  and  of  darkness; 
on  his  shoulders  rested  a  government  dearer  to  him  than  his  own 
life.  At  its  integrity  millions  of  men  were  striking  at  home,  and 
upon  this  government  foreign  eyes  lowered.     It  stood  a  lone  island 
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in  the  sea,  full  of  storms,  and  every  tide  and  wave  seemed  eager  to  devour 
it.  Upon  thousands  of  hearts  great  sorrows  and  anxieties  have  rested,  but 
not  on  one  such  or  in  such  a  measure  as  upon  that  simple,  truthful,  noble 
soul,  our  faithful  and  sainted  Lincoln.  Never  rising"  to  the  enthusiasm  of 
more  impatient  natures  in  hours  of  hope,  and  never  sinking  with  mercurial 
natures  in  hours  of  defeat  to  such  depths  of  despondency,  he  hold  on  with 
immovable  patience  and  fidelity,  putting  caution  against  hope  that  it  might 
not  be  premature  and  hope  against  caution  that  it  might  not  yield  to 
dread  and  danger.  He  wrestled  ceaselessly  tlirough  four  black  and  dread- 
ful purgatorial  years  wherein  God  was  cleansing  the  sin  of  His  people  as 
by  fire.  At  last  the  watcher  beheld  the  gray  dawn  for  the  country ;  the 
mountains  began  to  give  their  forms  forth  from  out  of  darkness,  and  the 
East  came  rushing  towards  us  with  arms  full  of  joy  for  all  our  sorrows. 
Then  it  was  for  him  to  be  glad  exceedingly  that  had  sorrowed  immea^ju-r 
rably.  Peace  could  bring  no  heart  such  joy,  such  rest,  such  honor,  trust 
and  gratitude.  Ho  but  looked  upon  it  as  Moses  looked  upon  the  promised 
land,  and  then  the  wail  of  the  nation  proclaimed  that  he  had  gone  from 
among  us.  Not  thine  the  sorrow,  but  ours,  sainted  soul.  Thou  hast 
indeed  entered  the  promised  land  while  we  yet  arc  on  the  march.  To  us 
remains  the  rocking  of  the  deep  and  the  storm  upon  the  land.  Days  of 
duty  and  nights  of  watching,  but  thou  art  sphered  high  above  all  dark- 
ness, far  beyond  all  sorrow  and  weariness.  Oh,  weary  heart,  rejoice  ex- 
ceedingly thou  that  hast  enough  suffered.  Tliou  hast  beheld  Him  who, 
invisibly,  hath  led  thee  in  this  great  wilderness.  Thou  standest  among 
the  elect;  around  thee  are  the  royal  men  that  have  ennobled  human  life  in 
every  age,  and  the  coronet  of  glory  on  thy  brow  as  a  diadem  of  joy  is  upon 
thee  for  evermore.  Over  all  this  land,  over  all  the  little  cloud  of  years 
that  now  from  thy  infinite  horizon  moves  back  as  a  speck,  thou  art  lifted 
up  as  high  as  the  star  is  above  the  cloud.  In  the  goodly  company  of 
Mount  Zion  thou  shalt  find  that  rest  which  thou  hast  sorrowing  sought ; 
and  thy  name,  an  everlasting  name  in  Heaven,  shall  flourish  in  fragrance 
and  beauty  as  long  as  the  sun  shall  last  upon  the  earth,  and  hearts  remain 
to  revere  truth,  fidelity  and  goodness. 

He  who  now  sleeps  has  by  this  event  been  clothed  with  new  influenco. 
Dead,  he  speaks  to  men  who  now  willingly  hear  what  before  they  refused 
to  listen  to.  Now  his  simple  and  weighty  words  will  be  gathered  like 
those  of  Washington,  and  your  children  and  children's  children  shall 
be  tiiught  to  ponder  the  simplicity  and  deep  wisdom  of  the  utterances 
which,  in  time  of  party  heat,  passed  as  idle  words.  The  patriotism  of  men 
will  receive   a  new  impulse,  and  men,  for  his  sake,  will  love  the  whole 
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country  which  he  loved  so  well.  I  swear  you  on  the  altar  of  his  memory 
to  be  more  fiedthful  to  the  country  for  which  he  has  perished  by  his  very 
perishing,  and  swear  anew  hatred  to  that  slavery  which  made  him  a 
martyr  and  a  conqueror. 

And  now  the  martyr  is  moving  in  triumphal  march,  mightier  than 
when  alive.  The  nation  rises  up  at  every  stage  of  his  coming.  Cities  and 
States  are  his  pall-bearers,  and  the  cannon  speaks  the  hours  with  solemn 
progression.  Dead,  dead,  dead,  he  yet  speaketh.  Is  Washington  dead  ? 
Is  Hampden  dead  ?  Is  David  dead  ?  Is  any  man  that  ever  was  fit  tohve 
dead  ?  Disenthralled  of  flesh,  risen  to  the  unobstructed  sphere  where 
passion  never  comes,  he  begins  his  illimitable  work.  His  life  is  now 
grafted  upon  the  infinite,  and  will  be  fruitful,  as  no  earthly  life  can  be. 
Pass  on,  thou  that  hast  overcome  !  Your  sorrows,  oh  people,  are  his  peans, 
your  bells  and  bands  and  muffled  drums  sound  triumph  in  his  ears.  Wail 
and  weep  here ;  Grod  makes  it  echo  joy  and  triumph  there.  Pass  on ! 
Four  years  ago,  oh  Illinois,  we  took  from  thy  midst  an  untried  man ;  and 
from  among  the  people ;  we  return  him  to  you  a  mighty  conqueror.  Not 
thine  any  more,  but  the  nation's ;  not  ours,  but  the  world  s.  Give  him 
place,  oh  ye  prafries.  In  the  midst  of  this  great  continent  his  dust  shall 
rest,  a  sacred  treasure  to  myriads  who  shall  pilgrim  to  that  shrine  to  kindle 
anew  their  zeal  and  patriotism.  Ye  winds  that  move  over  the  mighty 
places  of  the  West,  chant  his  requiem !  Ye  people  behold  the  martyr 
whose  blood,  as  so  many  articulate  words,  pleads  for  fidelity,  for  law,  for 
liberty ! 
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RICHARD   HENRY   STODDARD. 


EACE !  Let  the  long  procession  come, 
For,  hark! — the  mournful,  muffled 
drum. 
The  trumpet's  wail  afar ; 
And  see !  the  awful  car ! 

Peace !  Let  the  sad  procession  go, 
While  cannon  boom,  and  bells  toll  slow. 

And  go  thou  sacred  car, 

Bearing  our  woe  afar ! 

Go,  darkly  borne,  from  State  to  State, 
Whose  loyal,  sorrowing  cities  wait 


To  honor  all  they  can. 

The  dust  of  that  good  man  1 

Go,  grandly  borne,  with  such  a  train 
As  greatest  kings  might  die  to  gain  : 
The  just,  the  wise,  the  brave 
Attend  thee  to  the  grave ! 

And  you,  the  soldiers  of  our  wars, 
Bronzed  veterans,  grim  with  noble  scan, 
Salute  him  once  again. 
Your  late  commander, — ifatn/ 


TEE  SUN  la  WABU,  THE  SET  IS  CLEAR. 


Yee,  let  year  t«ui  indignftDt  fall. 
Bat  leave  your  mtuketa  oq  the  wall ; 
Tout  countrj  needa  ;oq  now 
Beside  the  foi^e,  the  plough ! 

So  tweetlj,  ud\j.  itetolj  goes 

The  (alien  to  his  \att  repoae. 

fieaaath  do  mighty  dome, 
But  in  his  modect  home, 

The  chnrchyard  where  his  children  rest, 
The  quiet  spot  that  enita  him  beat, 


And  there  his  coontrTmen  shall  come. 

With  memory  prood,  with  pitj  dumb. 

And  stranger*,  far  and  near. 

For  manj  and  many  a  year  I 

For  many  a  year  and  many  an  agv. 
While  History  on  her  ample  page 
The  virtnes  shall  enroll 
Of  that  paternal  aooll 


THE  SUN  IS  WABM,  THE  SKY  IS  CLEAR. 


PEBCT   BYS3HE  SHELLEY. 


The 


a  warm,  the  sky  ie  clear, 
ivee  are  dancing  fast    and 

Bine  bles  and  snowy  mountains 


The  pnrple  noon's  transparent  light: 
The  breath  of  the  moiat  air  is  light 
Aronnd  its  uneipanded  buds ; 
Like  many  a  voice  of  one  delight, — 
The  winds',  the  birds',  the  ocean- 

The  City-9  voice  itself  is  soa  like  8oli- 


I  see  the  Deep's  nntrampled  floor 
With  green  and  pnrple  sea- weeds 

I  see  the  waves  upon  the  shore 
Like  light  dissolved  in  star-showers 

thrown; 
I  sit  apon  the  sands  alone ; 
The  lightning  ol  the  noontide  ocean 
Is  flosbing  round  me,  and  a  tone 
Arises  from  its  meosure-l  motion. — 
How  sweet,  did  any  heart  now  share 
in  my  emotion  ! 

Alas !  I  have  nor  hopo  nor  health. 
Nor  peace  within  nor  calm  around. 
Nor  that  Content  BUrpassing  wealth 


The  sage  in  meditation  found, 
And  walked  with  inward  gloiy  crowned,— 
Nor  fame,  nor  power,  nor  love,  nor  lei- 
Others  1  see  whom  these  snrronnd ; 
Smiling  they  Uve,  and  call  life  pleaanre: 
To  me  that  cap  has  been  dealt  in  another 


Yet  now  despair  itself  is  mild 
Even  as  the  winds  and  waters  are ; 
I  coald  lie  down  like  a  tired  child. 
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And  weep  away  the  life  of  care 
Which  I  have  borne,  and  yet  most  bear 
Till  death  like  sleep  might  steal  on  me, 
And  I  might  feel  in  the  warm  air 


My  cheek  grow  cold,   and  hear  the 
sea 
Breathe  o'er  my  dying  brain  its  last  mo- 
notony. 


SEARCHING  FOR  THE  SLAIN. 


LD  the  lantern  aside,  and  shudder  |  IIow  brave  was  my  son,  how  he  gallantly 

not  so ;  '  fell. 

There's  more  blood  to  see  than  this      Did  they  think  I  cared  then  to  see  officers 

^  stain  on  the  snow ;  I  stand 

There  are  poojs  of  it,  lakes  of  it,  just      Before  my  great  sorrow,  each  hat  in   each 


over  there, 

And  fixed  faces  all  streaked,  and  crimson - 
soaked  hair. 


hand  ? 


.  Why,  girl,  do  you  feel  neither  reverence  nor 


Did  yon  think,  when  we  came,  you  and  I,  f''ig"tt 

out  to-night  I  "^^^  y^^^  ^^  hands  turn  over  toward  this 

To  search  for  our  dead,  yon  would  be  a  fair  !  *^^™  ^*8"^ 

gjgjj^^  i  These  dead  men  that  stare  so?     Ah,  if  you 

had  kept 

You're  his  wife ;  you  love  him — you  think      Your  senses  this  morning  ere  his  comrades 

so ;  and  I  had  left, 

Am  only  his  mother ;  my  boy  shall  not  lie         You  had  heard  that  his  place  was  wor^t  of 
In  a  ditch  with  the  rest,  while  my  arms  can  '  thom  all, — 

bear  i  Not  'mid  the  stragglers, — where  he  fought  he 

His  form  to  a  grave  that  mine  own  may  soon  !  would  -fall. 

share.  I 

So,  if  your  strength  faila,  best  go  sit  by  the     There's  the    moon    through  the    clouds:   0 


hearth, 

While  his  mother  alone  seeks  his  bed  on  the 
earth. 

You  will  go!  then  no  faintings!    Give  me 

the  light, 
And  follow  my  footsteps — my  heart  will  lead 

right. 
Ah,  God !  what  is  here?  a  great  heap  of  the 

slain. 
All  mangled  and  gory  ! — what  horrible  pain 
These  beings  have  died  in !     Dear  mothers, 

ye  weep. 
Ye  weep,  oh,  ye  weep  o'er  this  terrible  sleep ! 

More !  more!     Ah !  I  thought  I  could  never- 
more know 
Grief,  horror,  or  pity,  for  aught  here  below. 
Since  I  stood  in  the  porch  and  heard  his 
chief  tell 


Christ  what  a  scene  ! 

Dost  Thou  from  Thy  heavens  o'er  such  vi- 
sions lean, 

And  still  call  this  cursed  world  a  footstool  of 
Thine  ? 

Hark !  a  groan  !  there  another, — here  in  this 
line 

Piled  close  on  each  other!  Ah,  here  is  tho 
flag. 

Torn,  dripping  with  gore ; — bah  !  they  died 
for  this  rag. 

Here's  the  voice  that  we  seek  ;  poor  soul,  do 

not  start ; 
We're  women,  not  ghosts.     What  a  gash  o'er 

the  lieart! 
Is  there  aught  we  can  do  ?     A  message  to 

give 
To  any  beloved  one?     I  swear,  if  I  live. 
To  take  it  for  sake  of  the  words  my  boy  said, 
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•'  Home,"  "  mother,"  "  wife,"  ere  he  reeled 
down  'mong  the  dead. 

But,  first,  can  you  tell  where  his  regiment 

stood? 
Speak,  speak,  man,  or  point ;  'twas  the  Ninth. 

Oh,  the  blood 
Is    choking    his    voice!     What   a    look    of 

despair ! 
There,  lean  on  my  knee,  while  I  put  back 

the  hair 
From  eyes  so  fast  glazing.     Oh,  my  darling, 

my  own. 
My  hands  were  both  idle  when  you  died  alone. 

He's  dying — ^he's  dead!     Close  his  lids,  let 

us  go. 
God's  peace  on  his  soul !    If  we  only  could 

know 
Where  our  own  dear  one  lies  I — ^my  soul  has 

turned  sick ; 
Must  we  crawl  o'er  these  bodies  that  lie  here 

so  thick? 
I  cannot !  I  cannot !     How  eager  you  are ! 
One  might  think  you  were  nursed  on  the  red 

lap  of  War. 

He's   not  here — and  not  here.     What  wild 

hopes  flash  through 
My  thoughts,  as,  foot-deep,  I  stand  in  this 

dread  dew. 
And  cast  up  a  prayer  to  the  blue,  quiet  sky ! 
Was  it  you,  girl,  that  shrieked  ?    Ah !  what 

face  doth  lie 
Upturned  toward  me  there,  so   rigid  and 

white  ? 
0  God,  my  brain  reels  1     'Tis  ji  dream.     My 

old  sight 

Is  dimmed  with  these  horrors.     My  son  I  oh, 

my  son ! 
Would  I  had  died  for  thee,  my  own,  only  one  ! 


There,  lift  off  your  arms ;  let  him  come  to 

the  breast 
Where  first  he  was  lulled,  with  my  Bool'a 

hymn,  to  rest. 
Your  heart  never  thrilled  to  your  lover's 

fond  kiss 
As  mine  to  his  baby-touch  ;  was  it  for  this  ? 

He  was  yours,  too ;  he  loved  you  ?  Yes,  yea 
you're  right. 

Forgive  me,  my  daughter,  I'm  maddened  to- 
night. 

Don't  moan  so,  dear  child;  yon're  young, 
and  your  years 

May  still  hold  fair  hopes ;  but  the  old  die  of 
tears. 

Yes,  take  him  again ; — ah  I  don't  lay  your 
face  there ; 

See  the  blo6d  from  his  wound  has  stained 
your  loose  hair. 

How  quiet  you  are  I    Has  she  fainted  ? — ^her 

cheek 
Is  cold  as  his  own.  Say  a  word  to  me, — speak ! 
Am  I  crazed  ?    Is  she  dead  ?    Has  her  heart 

broke  first? 
Her  trouble  was   bitter,  but  sure  mine  is 

worst. 
I'm  afraid,  I'm  afraid,  all  alone  with  these 

dead; 
Those  corpses  are  stirring ;  God  help  my  poor 

headl 

I'll  sit  by  my  children  until  the  men  come 
To  bury  the  others,  and  then  we'll  go  home. 
Why,  the  slain  are  all  dancing  I    Dearest, 

don't  move. 
Keep  away  from  my  boy ;  he's  guarded  by 

love. 
Lullaby,  lullaby ;  sleep,  sweet  darling,  sleep  t 
God  and  thy  mother  will  watch  o*er  theo  keep  { 


FBOM  WASHING TOirS  INAUGURAL. 


T  would  be  peculiarly  improper  to  omit,  in  this  first  official  act,  my  fer- 
vent supplications  to  that  Almighty  Being  who  rules  over  the  uni- 
^i*.;^     verse,  who  presides  in  the  councils  of  nations,  and  whose  providential 
♦      aids  can  supply  every  human  defect,  that  His  benediction  may  conse- 
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crate,  to  the  .^bertiea  and  happinesa  of  the  people  of  the  United  &tat«s, 
a  government  instituted  by  themselves  for  these  essential  purposes,  and 
may  enable  every  instrument  employed  in  the  adminiatration  to  execute 
with  success  the  functions  allotted  to  its  charge.  In  tendering  this  homage 
to  the  Great  Author  of  ever/  public  and  private  good,  I  assure  myself  that 
it  expresses  your  sentiments  not  less  than  my  own,  nor  those  of  my  fellow- 
citizena  at  large  less  than  either. 


No  piioplo  can  be  Ixiuud  to  acknowk-d.iK  and  adore  tlie  invisible  hand 
which  conducts  the  alFairs  of  moi  more  than  the  i>eople  of  the  L'nited 
States.  Evury  stop  by  which  th«y  have  ailvanced  to  the  character  of 
an  in.Iopc-ndent  nation  seems  to  have  been  distinguished  by  .wme  token 
of  Providonlial  agency ;  and  in  the  important  revolution  just  accom- 
plished  in  the  system  of  their  united  govornmont,  the  tranquil  delilwrations 
and  voluntary  coni^ent  of  so  many  distinct  communities  from  which  the 
event  lia-;  rosultod,  cannot  bo  comparu'l  with  the  means  by  which  most 
governnnjuts  have  been  cstabli.-ihed,  without  S"Tii-3  r..lurn  of  pious  gratitude, 
along  with  an  humble  anticipation  of  the  future  blessings  which  the  past 
seems  to  presage. 


THE  COUKTESS. 


SLEEP  OF  THE  BBA  VR 

WILLIAM   COLLINS. 


a^gOW  deep  tha  brave,  who  «iiik  to  rest, 
BlflJlS  By  all  tlieir  coontry'B  wUheB  blcMed ! 
"WrP  ^b^Q  Spring,  with  dewy  fingert  cold, 
mb  Returui  to  deck  their  hallowed  mould, 
*  She  there  ehall  drees  a  eweeter  eod 
Than  Fancy'*  feet  have  ever  trod. 


By  hiry  bauds  their  knell  is  rung ; 
By  forma  QaBesn  their  dirge  ii  sung ; 
There  Honor  cornea,  a  pilgrun  gray, 
To  bleu  the  torf  that  wraps  their  clay : 
And  Freedom  shall  awhile  repair. 
To  dwell  a  weeping  hermit  there  t 


■il.^        '-1--^    , 


THE  COUNTESS. 


J.  Q.  WHITTIER. 


^^KVER  the  wooded  northern  ridge, 
^^^       Between  its  houBea  brown, 
,^^^  To  the  dark  tunnel  of  the  bridge, 
J  The  street  comas  straggling  down. 

You  catch  a  glimpse,  through  birch  and  pine. 

Of  gable,  roof,  and  porch. 
The  tavern  with  its  swinging  aign, 

Tha  sbarp  horn  of  the  church. 


The  river's  ateel-blue  crescent  cnrvea 

To  meet  in  ebb  and  flow, 
The  single  broken  wharf  that  eervea 

For  aloop  and  gnudelow. 

With  salt-aea  scenta  along  its  shores, 
The  heavy  hay  boats  crawl. 

The  long  antenna  of  their  oara 
In  la^  rise  and  faU. 


THE  COUNTESS. 


Along  the  gray  abutment'i  wftll 
The  idle  shad-aet  dri«t : 

The  loU-maD.  in  his  cobbler's  Bt»U. 
Sits  imaking  with  cloaed  eyee. 


YOD  hear  the  pier's  Ion  undertone 
Of  waves  that  chafe  and  gnaw; 

Yon  start, — a  skipper's  bom  is  blown 
To  raise  the  creaking  draw. 

At  timea  loe  blackinitb's  anvil  sonnds 
With  slow  find  sluggard  beat, 

Or  stage-coach  on  its  dnity  roands 
Wakes  up  the  staring  street 

A  place  for  idle  ejea  and  ears, 
A  cob-webbed  nook  of  dieame, 

Left  by  the  stream  whose  waves  are  year 
The  stranded  village  seems. 

And  there,  like  other  moss  and  mst, 

The  native  dweller  clings, 
Aad  keeps,  in  nninqnirlng  truat. 

The  old,  dull  ronnd  of  things. 

The  £sher  drops  his  patient  lines, 

The  farmer  sows  his  grain, 
Content  to  hear  the  murmuring  pines, 

loiteod  of  railroad  train. 

Oo  where,  along  the  tangled  steep 
That  Elopca  gainst  the  west. 

The  hamlet's  bnried  idlers  aleep 
In  still  profounder  rest. 

Throw  back  the  locust's  flowery  plume, 

The  birch's  pale-green  scarf, 
And  break  the  web  of  brier  and  bloom 

Prom  name  and  epitaph. 

A  simple  muster-roll  of  death. 
Of  pomp  and  romance  ihom, 


The  diy.  old  names  that  common -bmtli 
Has  cheapened  and  outworn. 

Yet  pause  by  one  low  mound,  and  pmit 

The  wild  vines  o'er  it  lM«d. 
And  read  the  words,  by  ruatie  tti. 

Upon  its  head-stone  traced. 

Haply  yon  white-haired  villager 

Of  four-score  years  can  say. 
What  means  the  noble  name  of  her 

Who  sleeps  with  common  clay. 

An  exile  from  the  Gascon  land 

Found  refuge  here  and  reet. 
And  tovcd  of  all  the  village  band, 

Ila  direst  and  its  best. 

He  knelt  with  her  on  Sabbath  moms, 
He  woishiped  through  her  tiyen. 

And  on  the  pride  that  donbta  and  scorn* 
Stole  in  her  faith's  snrprise. 

Her  simple  daily  life  he  saw 

By  homeliest  duties  tried. 
Id  all  things  by  an  unCaaght  law 

Of  fitness  justified. 

For  her  his  rank  aside  be  laid  ; 

He  took  the  hue  and  tone 
Of  towly  life  ami  toil,  and  made 

Her  simple  ways  his  own. 

Yet  si 

To 
He  hronght  the  gentle  courtesiea. 

The  nameless  grace  of  France. 

And  she  who  taught  him  love,  not  la^ 

From  him  she  loved  in  turn. 
Caught,  in  her  sweet  unconscionanou, 

Whit  love  is  quick  to  learn. 

Each  grew  to  each  in  pleased  accord. 

Nor  knew  the  gazing  town 
If  she  looked  upward  to  her  lord, 

Or  he  to  her  looked  down. 

How  swei;t  when  rammer's  day  was  o'ar— 

Hia  violin's  mirth  and  wail. 
The  walk  on  pleasant  Nawbnry'a  shore, 

The  river's  moonlit  laill 


SELF-BELIAHCE. 


All!  Lifi!  is  brief,  though  love  bo  long; 

The  aitar  and  thu  bier. 
The  burial  hyma  and  bridal  song, 

Were  both  in  one  ahort  year. 

Her  rest  is  quiet  on  the  bill, 
Beneath  the  locust's  bloom : 

Far  off  her  lover  aleepB  an  still 
Within  his  seuteheoned  tomb. 

The  Gascon  lord,  the  village  maid. 

In  death  still  cla<ip  their  hands  ; 
The  love  that  level-i  rank  and  grade 

Unites  their  several  lands. 


What  matter  whose  the  hillside  grave, 
Or  whwe  the  blazoned  stone  7 

Forever  to  her  wet.tom  Ave 
Shall  whisper  blue  Garonne! 

0  love  1— so  hallowing  every  soil 
That  gives  Ihj  sweet  flowera  room. 

Wherever,  nursei]  by  ease  or  toil, 
The  human  heart  takes  bloom! 

Plant  of  lost  Eden,  from  the  sod 

Of  sinful  earth  unriven, 
Whit«  blossom  of  the  trees  of  God 

Dropped  down  to  us  from  heaven ' 

This  tangled  waste  of  mound  and  etone 

Is  holy  for  thy  sake  ; 
A  sweetness  which  is  all  thy  own. 

Breathes  out  of  fern  and  brake. 

And  while  ancestral  pride  shall  twine 
The  Gaacoa'a  tomb  with  9owen. 

Fall  aweetly  here,  0  song  of  mine. 
With  BUmmer'fl  bloom  and  showers. 

And  let  the  lines  that  severed  eeem 

Unite  ^ain  in  thee. 
As  western  wave  and  Gallic  stroam 

Are  mingled  in  one  aea. 


SELF-EELIA  NCR 


It,\LPn   WALDO  EMEESON. 


W^  SUPPOSE  no  man  can  violato  his  nature.  All  the  sallies  of  his  will 
^m  are  rounddd  in  by  tho  law  of  his  being,  aa  the  inetiualitiea  of  Andee 
/.[^  and  Himalaya  arc  insignificant  in  tho  curve  of  the  sphere.  Nor  does 
4  it  niatt<ir  how  you  gauge  and  try  him.  A  character  is  like  aa 
Y  acrostic  or  Alexandrian  stanza ;  read  it  forward,  backward,  or  across, 
r  it  still  spoils  the  same  thing.  In  this  pleasing,  contrite,  wood-life  which 
God  allows  me,  let  me  record  day  by  day  my  honest  thought  without  pros- 
pect or  retrospect,  and,  I  cannot  doubt,  it  will  bo  found  symTnetrical, 
though  I  mean  it  not,  and  see  it  not.  My  book  should  smell  of  pines,  and 
resound  with  the  bum  of  insects.     The  swallow  over  my  window  ehould 
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interweave  that  thread  or  straw  he  carries  in  his  bill  into  my  web  also. 
We  pass  for  what  we  are.  Character  teaches  above  our  wills.  Men 
imagine  that  tney  communicate  their  virtue  or  vice  only  by  overt  actions, 
and  do  not  see  that  virtue  or  vice  emit  a  breath  every  moment.  Fear 
never  but  you  shall  be  consistent  in  whatever  variety  of  actions,  so 
they  be  each  honest  and  natural  in  their  hour.  For  if  one  will, 
the  actions  will  be  harmonious,  however  unlike  they  seem.  These  varieties 
are  lost  sight  of  when  seen  at  a  little  distance,  at  a  little  height  of  thought. 
One  tendency  unites  them  all.  The  voyage  of  the  best  ship  is  a  zigzag 
line  of  a  hundred  tacks.  This  is  only  microscopic  criticism.  See  the  line 
from  a  sufficient  distance,  and  it  straightens  itself  to  the  average  tendency. 
Your  genuine  action  will  explain  itself,  and  will  explain  your  other  genuine 
actions.  Your  conformity  explains  nothing.  Act  singly,  and  what  you 
have  already  done  singly  will  justify  you  now.  Greatness  always  appeals 
to  the  future.  If  I  can  be  great  enough  now  to  do  right  and  scorn  eyes 
I  must  have  done  so  much  right  before  a^  to  defend  me  now.  Be  it  how  it 
will,  do  right  now.  Always  scorn  appearances,  and  you  always  may.  The 
force  of  character  is  cumulative.  All  the  foregone  days  of  virtue  work 
their  health  into  this.  What  makes  the  majesty  of  the  heroes  of  the  senate 
and  the  field,  which  so  fills  the  imagination  ?  The  consciousness  of  a  train 
of  great  days  and  victories  behind.  There  they  all  stand  and  shed  a 
united  light  on  the  advancing  actor.  He  is  attended  as  by  a  visible  escort 
of  angels  to  every  man's  eye.  That  is  it  which  throws  thunder  into 
Chatham's  voice,  and  dignity  into  Washington's  port,  and  America  into 
Adams'  eye.  Honor  is  venerable  to  us,  because  it  is  no  ephemeris.  It  is 
always  ancient  virtue.  We  worship  it  to-day,  because  it  is  not  of  to-day. 
We  love  it,  and  pay  it  homage,  because  it  is  not  a  trap  for  our  love  and 
homage,  but  is  self-dependent,  self-derived,  and  therefore  of  an  old,  immacu- 
late pedigree,  even  if  shown  in  a  young  person.  I  hope  in  these  days  we 
have  heard  the  last  of  conformity  and  consistency.  Let  the  words  be 
gazetted,  and  ridiculous  henceforward.  Instead  of  the  gong  for  dinner,  let 
us  hear  a  whistle  from  the  Spartan  fife.  Let  us  bow  and  apologize  never 
more.  A  great  man  is  coming  to  eat  at  my  house.  I  do  not  wish  to 
please  him ;  I  wish  that  he  should  wish  to  please  me.  I  will  stand  here  for 
humanity,  and  though  I  would  make  it  kind,  I  would  make  it  true.  Let 
us  affront  and  reprimand  the  smooth  mediocrity  and  squalid  contentment 
of  the  times,  and  hurl  in  the  face  of  custom,  and  trade,  and  office,  the  foci 
which  is  the  upshot  of  all  history,  that  there  is  a  great  responsible 
Thinker  and  Actor  moving  wherever  moves  a  man ;  that  a  true  man  belongs 
to  no  other  time  or  place,  but  is  the  centre  of  things.     Where  he  is  there 
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is  nature.  He  measures  you,  and  all  men,  and  all  events.  You  are  con- 
strained to  accept  his  standard.  Ordinarily,  everybody  in  society  reminds 
us  of  somewhat  else,  or  of  some  other  person.  Character,  reality,  reminds 
you  of  nothing  else.  It  takes  place  of  the  whole  creation.  The  man 
must  be  so  much  that  he  must  make  all  circumstances  indifferent, — put  all 
means  into  the  shade.  This  all  great  men  are  and  do.  Every  true  man 
is  a  cause,  a  country,  and  an  age;  requires  infinite  spaces,  and  numbers, 
and  time,  fully  to  accomplish  his  thought ;  and  posterity  seems  to  follow 
his  steps  as  a  procession.  A  man  Gaesar  is  born,  and  for  ages  after  we 
have  a  Roman  Empire.  Christ  is  born,  and  millions  of  minds  so  grow 
and  cleave  to  his  genius,  that  he  is  confounded  with  virtue  and  the 
possible  of  man.  An  institution  is  the  lengthened  shadow  of  one  man ; 
as  the  Reformation  of  Luther ;  Quakerism  of  Fox ;  Methodism  of 
Wesley ;  Abolition  of  Clarkson.  Scipio,  Milton  called  '*  the  height  of 
Rome  f  and  all  history  resolves  itself  very  easily  into  the  biography  of  a 
few  stout  and  earnest  persons. 


NOCTURNAL  SKETCH. 


THOMAS   HOOD. 


fVEN  13  come;  and  from  the  dark  Park, 
hark, 
The  signal  of  the  setting  san — one 

gun! 
And  six  is  sounding  from  the  chime, 

prime  time 
To  go  and  see  the  Drury-Lane  Dane 
slain, — 
Or  hear  Othello's  jealous  doubt  spout  out, — 
Or   Macbeth   raving   at   that   shade-made 

blade, 
Denying  to  his  frantic  clutch  much  touch ; — 
Or  else  to  see  Ducrow  with  wide  stride  ride 
Four  horses  as  no  other  man  can  span  ; 
Or  in  the  small  Olympic  Pitt  sit  split 
Laughing  at   Liston,   while    you    quiz    his 
phiiB. 

Anon  night  comes,  and  with  her  wings  brings 

thmgs 
Such   as,  with    his    poetic   tongue,   Young 

sung  ; 


The  gas    up-blazes   with  its   bright   white 

light, 
And    paralytic    watchmen   prowl,    howl. 

growl, 
About  the  streets  and  take  up  Pali -Mall  Sal, 
Who,  hasting  to  her  nightly  jobs,  robs  fobs. 

Now  thieves  to  enter  for  yonr  cash,  smash, 

crash. 
Past  drowsy  Charley,  in  a  deep  sleep,  creep. 
But,  frightened  by  Policeman  B.  3,  flee, 
And  while  they're  going,  whisper  low,  **  No 

go! 

Now  puss,  while  folks  are  in  their  beds,  treatd? 

leads, 
And  sleepers  waking,  grumble, — "  Drat  that 

cat!" 
Who  in  the  gutter  caterwauls,  squalls,  mauls, 
Some  feline  foe,  and  screams  in  shrill  ill-wilL 

i  Now  Bulls  of  Bashan,  of  a  prise  size,  Hm 
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In  cliilJish  dreainn.  ami   with  a  lonr  gore  '  And  tlist  the  hpani— what  faith  ii  man'i — 

pi>or  ;  Anil's  banns 

Grcgorj-,  or  Charley,  or  Billj',  willy-nillj- ; —  And   liis,   from   Keverenii   Mr.   Rice,  twici 
But  Kursemaid  m  a  niglitmaife  rt'st,  chat-  thrice 

preyed,  White  riblmn-  UouriEh,  and  ii  utoul  shout  oul 

Dmmeth  of  one  of  her  old  flames,  Jamex  That  upT/ard  rucf,  shows  Eose  knows  lhoi« 


THE  SABBATH. 


JAMES    ORAIIAME. 


Mule  b.  ih-r  voir. 

■  i.f  ruiid  bb-r.  bu-b.'. 

d 

TuIj 

im  wli.> 

The  pl.^iidiboy'- 

wbi£tlciLU.Ilhemilk-i 

.lUld-S 

1      Tilt 

bbrkbii 
lb"  '1.1 

Tli..   >.'vil,..    h.- 

f-dillBrin;;    in    tbe   ■! 

l^wv 

Ai,d 

,-w-..(..t 

01  Odily  bn-,  tb.'  iri-klini!  ..fill-  d-w, 
Tbu  distant  bleating,  midway  up  the  bill. 


fr'im  tb'>  fVy  the  gludfiome 
!■  :iv.  n-tune<i  Bong  :  the  lulling 
u  piiily  down  th«  deep-worn 

'jii  Ivwly  roof,  whose  circlinj; 
b«  miat,  is  heard  at  inteiTrli 
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The  voice   of  psalms,   the  simple  soag  of 

praise. 
With  dove-like  wings  Peace  o'er  yon  village 

broods ; 
The  dizzying   mill-wheel  rests;  tlie  anvil's 

din 
Ilath  ceased ;  all,  all  around  is  (juietness. 
Less  f?arful  on  this  day,  the  limping  hare 


Stops,  and  looks  back,  and  stops,  and  looks 

on  man, 
Her  deadliest  foe.     The  toil-worn  horse,  set 

free, 
Un heedful  of  the  j)astare,  roams  at  larg(.' ; 
*And  as  his  stiff,  unwieldy  bulk  he  rolls, 
His  iron-armed  hoofs  gleam  in  the  morning 

ray. 


MY  MOTHERS  BIBLE. 


ANONYMOUS. 


[N  one  of  the  slielvos  in  my  library,  surrounded  by  volumes  of  all  kinds 

on  various  subjects,  and  in  various  languages,  stands  an  old  book, 

'M  i^  i^*^  plain  coveringof  brown  paper,  unpreix)S3es8ing  to  the  eye,  and 

«l  apparently  out  of  phice  among  the  more  pretentious  volumes  that 

K  stand  by  its  side.     To  the  eye  of  a  stranger  it  has  certainly 

1  noiUicr  bciiuty  nor  comeliness.     Its  covers  are  worn ;  its  leaves 

marred  l)y  long  use;  yet.  old  and  worn  as  it  is,  to  me  it  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  most  valuable  book  on  my  shelves.  No  other  awakens  such  asso- 
ciations, or  so  appeals  to  all  that  is  best  and  noblest  within  me.  It  is, 
or  rather  it  was,  my  mother  s  Bible — companion  of  her  best  and  holiest 
hours,  source  of  her  unspeakable  joy  and  consolation.  From  it  she  derived 
the  principles  of  a  truly  Christian  life  and  character.  It  was  the  light  to 
her  feet,  and  the  lamp  to  her  path.  It  was  constantly  by  her  side;  and, 
as  her  Ftcps  tottered  in  the  advancing  pilgrimage  of  life,  and  her  eyes 
grew  dim  with  age,  more  and  more  precious  to  her  became  the  well-worn 
I>ages. 

One  morning,  just  as  the  stars  were  foding  into  the  dawn  of  the 
coming  Sabbath,  the  aged  pilgrim  passed  on  beyond  the  stars  and  beyond 
the  morning,  and  entered  into  the  rest  of  the  eternal  Sabbath — to  look 
upon  the  face  of  Hira  of  whom  the  law  and  the  prophets  had  spoken,  and 
whom,  not  having  seen,  she  had  loved.  And  now,  no  legacy  is  to  mo  more 
precious  than  that  old  Bible.  Years  have  passed;  but  it  stands  there  on 
its  shelf,  eloquent  as  ever,  witness  of  a  beautiful  life  that  is  finished,  and  a 
silent  monitor  to  the  living.  In  hours  of  trial  and  sorrow  it  says,  ''  Be 
not  cast  down,  my  son ;  for  thou  shalt  yet  praise  Him  who  is  the  health  of 
thy  countenance  and  thy  God."  In  moments  of  weakness  and  fear  it 
says,  "  Be  strong,  my  son ;  and  quit  yourself  manfully."     When  some- 
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times,  from  the  cares  and  conflicts  of  external  life,  I  come  back  to  the 
study,  weary  of  the  world  and  tired  of  men — of  men  that  are  so  hard  and 
selfish,  and  a  world  that  is  so  unfeeling — ^and  the  strings  of  the  soul  have 
become  untuned  and  discordant,  I  seem  to  hear  that  Book  saying,  as  with 
the  well-remembered  tones  of  a  voice  long  silent,  "  Let  not  your  heart  be 
troubled.  For  what  is  your  life?  It  is  even  as  a  vapor."  Then  my 
troubled  spirit  becomes  calm ;  and  the  little  world,  that  had  grown  so 
great  and  so  formidable,  sinks  into  its  true  place  again.  I  am  peaceful,  I 
am  strong. 

There  is  no  need  to  take  down  the  volume  from  the  shelf,  or  open  it. 
A  glance  of  the  eye  is  sufficient.  Memory  and  the  law  of  association  sup- 
ply the  rest.  Yet  there  are  occasions  when  it  is  otherwise ;  hours  in  life 
when  some  deeper  grief  has  troubled  the  heart,  some  darker,  heaivier  cloud 
is  over  the  spirit  and  over  the  dwelling,  and  when  it  is  a  comfort  to  take 
down  that  old  Bible  ttnd  search  its  pages.  Then,  for  a  time,  the  latest  edi- 
tions, the  original  languages,  the  notes  and  commentaries,  and  all  the 
critical  apparatus  which  the  scholar  gathers  around  him  for  the  study  of 
the  Scriptures,  are  laid  aside ;  and  the  plain  old  English  Bible  that  was 
my  mother's  is  taken  from  the  shelf. 


BREAD  ON  THE  WATERS. 


GEORGE   L.   CATLIN. 


rSTER."  the  little  feUow  said, 
*'  Please  give  me  a  dime  to  boy 
Bome  bread." 

I  turned  to  look  at  the  ragged  form, 
That,  in  the  midst  of  the  pitiless  storm, 
Pinched  and  haggard  and  old  with 
care, 
In  accents  pleading,  was  standing  there. 
'Twas  a  little  boy  not  twelve  years  old: 
lift  shivered  and  phook  in  the  bitter  cold, 
His  eyes  were  red — with  weeping,  I  fear — 
And  adown  his  cheeks  there  rolled  a  tear 
E'en  then. 

His  misery  struck  me  dumb ; 
'Twas  a  street  in  a  crowded  city  slum, 
Where  an  errrand  of  duty  led  my  feet 


That  day,  through  the  storm  and   blinding 

sleet. 
"Poor  little  fellow  !"  at  last  I  said. 
**  Have  you  no  father?" 

•'  No.  he's  dead !" 
The  answer  came :  *'  You've  a  mother,  then?" 
"  Yes,  sir,"  he  said,  with  a  sob :    *'  She's  been 
Sick  for  a  year,  and  the  doctor  ^id 
She'd  never  again  get  up  from  bed." 
"  You  are  hungry,  too  I"  I  asked  in  pain. 
As  I  looked  at  his  poor,  wan  face  again. 
'•  Hungry,"  he  said,  with  a  bitter  groan 
Th»t  would  melt  to  pity  a  heart  of  stone ; 
"  I  am  starved ;  we  are  all  starving,"  he  naid, 
"  We  haven't  had  a  crust  of  bread — 
Me,  nor  mother,  nor  baby  Kate— 
Since  yei^terday  morning." 


THE  BELFEY  PIGEON. 
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I  did  not  wait 
To  ask  him  more.    '*  Come,  come,"  I  cried, 
"  You  shall  not  hunger ;"  and  at  my  side 
Ilia  poor  little  pattering  footsteps  fell 
On  my  ear  with  a  sadness  I  cannot  tell ; 
But  his  eyes  beamed  bright  when  he  saw  me 

stop 
B  afore  the  door  of  a  baker's  shop, 
And  we  entered. 

"  Now  eat  away,  my  boy. 
As  much  as  you  like,"  I  said.     With  joy, 
And  a  soft  expression  of  childish  grace, 
He  looked  up  into  my  friendly  face. 
And  sobbed,  as  he  strove  to  hide  a  tear : 
'*  Oh,  if  mother  and  baby  Kate  were  hero !" 
"  But  eat,"  said  I,  "  never  mind  them  now," 
A  thoughtful  look  stole  over  his  brow. 
And  lo  !  from  his  face  the  joy  had  fled. 
•*  What !  While  they're  starving  at  home  I" 

he  said: 
••  Oh,  no,  sir!  I'm  hungry,  indeed,  'tis  true, 
But  I  cannot  eat  till  they've  had  some  too." 

The  tears  came  rushing — I  can't  tell  why — 
To  my  eyes,  as  he  spoke  these  words.  Said  I : 
"  God  bless  you !  Here,  you  brave  little  man, 


Here,  carry  home  all  the  bread  you  can." 
Then  I  loaded  him  down  with  loaves,  until 
He  could  carry  no  more.    I  paid  the  bill ; 
And  before  he  could  quite  understand 
Just  what  I  was  doing,  into  his  hand 
I  slipped  a  bright  new  dollar  ;  then  said, 
"  Qood-by,"  and  away  on  my  journey  sped, 

'Twas  four  years  ago.   But  one  day  last  May, 
As  I   wandered    by  chance    through  East 

Broadway, 
A  cheery  voice  accosted  me.     Lo ! 
Twas  the  self-same  lad  of  years  ago, 
Though  larger  grown — and  his  looks,  in  truth, 
Bespoke  a  sober,  industrious  youth. 

"  Mister,"  he  said,  "  I'll  never  forget 

The  kindness  you  showed  when  last  we  met. 

I  work  at  a  trade,  and  mother  is  well, 

So  is  baby  Kate ;  and  I  want  to  toll 

You  this — that  we  owe  it  all  to  you. 

'Twas  you— don't  blush,  sir — that  helped  us 

through 
In  our  darkest  hour ;  and  we  always  say 
Our  luck  has  been  better  since  that  day 
When  you  sent  me  home  with  bread  to  feed 
Those  starving  ones  in  their  hour  of  need." 


THE  BELFR  Y  PIGEON. 


N.   P.  WILLIS. 


jN  the  cross-beam  under  the  Old  South  I 
bell 
The  nest  of  a  pigeon  is  builded  well, 
In  summer  and  winter  that  bird  is 
.  there, 

T       Out  and  in  with  the  morning  air. 
J        I  love  to  see  him  track  the  street. 
With  his  wary  eye  and  active  feet; 
And  I  often  watch  him  as  he  springs. 
Circling  the  steeple  with  easy  wings, 
Till  across  the  dial  his  shade  has  passed. 
And  the  belfry  edge  is  gaine<l  at  last. 
'Tis  a  bird  I  love,  with  its  brooding  note. 
And  the  trembling  throb  in  its  mottled  throat ; 
There's  a  human  look  in  its  swelling  breast. 


And  the  gentle  curve  of  its  lowly  crest ; 
And  I  often  stop  with  the  fear  I  feel. 
He  runs  so  close  to  the  rapid  wheel. 

Whatever  is  rung  on  that  noisy  bell. 
Chime  of  the  hour  or  fnneral  knell. 
The  dove  in  the  belfry  must  hear  it  well. 
When  the  tongue  swings  out  to  the  midnight 

moon, 
When  the  sexton  cheerily  rings  for  noon. 
When  the  clock  strikes  clear  at  morning  light, 
\Vhen  the  child  is  waked  with  '*  nine  at  night," 
When  the  chimes  play  soft  in  the  Sabbath  aii« 
Filling  the  spirit  with  tones  of  prayer, 
Whatever  tale  in  the  bell  is  heard, 
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He  broods  on  his  folded  feet,  unstirred, 
Or,  rising  half  in  his  rounded  nest, 
He  takes  the  time  to  smooth  his  breast ; 
Then  drof>s  again,  with  filmed  eyes. 
And  sleeps  as  the  last  vibration  dies. 

Sweet  bird !  I  would  that  I  could  be 
A  hermit  in  tlie  crowd  like  thee  ! 
With  wings  to  fly  to  wood  and  glen, 
Thy  lot,  like  mine,  is  cast  with  men ; 
And  daily,  with  unwilling  feet, 
I  tread,  like  thee,  the  crowded  street ; 
But,  unlike  me,  when  day  is  o'er, 
Thou  canst  dismiss  the  world,  and  soar  ; 


Or,  at  a  half- felt  wish  for  rest. 

Canst  smooth  the  feathers  on  thy  breast. 

And  drop,  forgetful,  to  thy  nest. 

I  would  that  in  such  wings  of  gold, 

I  could  my  weary  heart  up-fold  ; 

I  would  I  could  look  down  unmoved, 

(  Unloving  as  I  am  unloved.) 

And  while  the  world  throngs  on  beneath. 

Smooth  down  my  cares,  and  calmly  breathe : 

And  never  sad  with  others'  sadness. 

And  never  glad  with  others'  gladness. 

Listen,  unstirred,  to  knell  or  chime. 

And,  lapped  in  quiet,  bide  my  time. 


THE  RESPONSIVE  CHORD. 


J.   WILLIAM   JONES. 


jN  tne  early  spring  of  1863,  when  the  Confederate  and  Federal  armies 
were  confronting  each  other  on  the  opposite  hills  of  Stafford  and 
Spottsylvania,  two  bands  chanced  one  evening,  at  the  same  hour,  to 
begin  to  discourse  sweet  music  on  either  bank  of  the  river.  A  large 
crowd  of  the  soldiers  of  both  armies  gathered  to  listen  to  the  music, 
the  friendly  pickets  not  interfering,  and  soon  the  bands  began  to  answer 
each  other.  First  the  band  on  the  northern  bank  would  play  **  Star 
Spangled  Banner,"  *'  Hail  Columbia,"  or  some  other  national  air,  and  at 
its  conclusion  the  "  boys  in  blue  "  would  cheer  most  lustily.  And  then 
the  band  on  the  southern  bank  would  respond  with  **  Dixie  "  or  "  Bonnie 
Blue  Flag,"  or  some  other  Southern  melody,  and  the  "  boys  in  gray  " 
would  attest  their  approbation  with  an  "old  Confederate  yell."  But  pres- 
ently one  of  the  bands  struck  up,  in  sweet  and  plaintive  notes  which  were 
wafted  across  the  beautiful  Rappahannock,  were  caught  up  at  once  by  the 
other  band  and  swelled  into  a  grand  anthem  which  touched  every  heart, 
"  Home,  Sweet  Home  !  "  At  the  conclusion  of  this  piece  there  went  up  a 
eimultaneous  shout  from  both  sides  of  the  ?*itTr— cheer  followed  cheer,  and 
those  hills,  which  had  so  recently  r(\«ounded  with  hostile  guns,  echoed  and 
re-echoed  the  glad  acclaim.  A  chord  had  been  struck  responsive  to  which 
the  hearts  of  enemies — enemies  then — could  beat  in  unison ;  and,  on  both 
aides  of  the  river, 

"Something  down  the  soldier's  cheek 
Washed  off  the  stains  of  powder.** 


THE  TRUE  TEMPLE, 


THE  TRUE  TEMPLE, 


sl0KOT  where  high  tower*  ri>ar 

ptaK    Their  lofty  he^»  above  aoma  costlj 

^p^  fane, 

*  •         Poth  God  our  Heavenly  Father  on- 

■  Our  humblo  firaycra  to  hear, — 

Not  where  the  lapnini;  hours 
The  cankering  fu'iiprinta  of  th<?  spoiler,  time, 
Are  idly  noted  witii  a,  Bounding  chime, 

Froni  [iriiuJ  catlitdral- towers; 

Not  whore  the  chisfle*!  ttone. 
And  shadowy  niche,  and  shnft  and  architrave. 
The  dim  old  chancel,  or  the  solemn  nave 

Seem  vast  and  chill  and  tone ; 


Not  'neath  th«  vanlted  don 
Or  frottod  roof,  magnificently  flan 


Not  where  the  sunlight  fall 
From  thestaincd  oriel  with  achast 
O'er  sculptured  tombs  where  migli 
laid. 

Till  the  latt  trumpet  calls ; 

Not  where  rich  music  floati 

Through  thehushed  air  until  theno' 
As  't  were  a  chord  from  that  briy 

When  angels  swell  the  not4 
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Perchance  'tis  well  to  raise 
These  palace  temples,  thus  rich  wrought,  to 

Him 
Who  'midst  His  thousand  thousand  cherubims  ! 

Can  stoop  to  list  our  praise.  ! 

Yet  when  our  spirits  bow 
And  sue  for  mercy  at  His  sacred  shrine, 
Can  all  the  trappings  of  the  teeming  mine 

Light  up  the  darkened  brow  ? 

0  no  I — Grod  may  be  there — 
His  smile  may  on  such  costly  altars  rest ; 


Yet  are  His  humbler  sanctuaries  blest 
With  equal  love  and  care. 

Aye,  wheresoe'er  on  earth 
Or  on  the  shore  or  on  the  far  blue  sea 
His  children,  ofibpring  of  the  true,  may  be, 

Tlure  hath  his  spirit  birth. 

Our  sins  may  be  forgiven. 
As,  weak  and  few,  our  prayers  go  up  to  God : 
E'en  though  our  temple  floor  be  earth's  green 
sod, 

Its  roof  the  vault  of  heaven. 


THE  DRUMMER  BOY, 


AN  INCIDENT  OF  THE   CRIMEAN  WAR. 


APTAIN    Graham,    the   men    were 
sayin' 
Ye  would  want  a  drummer  lad. 
So  I've  brought  my  boy  Sandie, 

Tho'  my  heart  is  woful  sad ; 
But  nae  bread  is  left  to  feed  us. 

And  no  siller  to  buy  more. 
For  the  gudeman  sleeps  forever. 
Where  the  heather  blossoms  o'er. 

"Sandie,  make  your  manners  quickly. 

Play  your  blithest  measure  true — 
Give  us  '  Flowers  of  Edinboro',' 

While  yon  fifer  plays  it  too. 
Captain,  heard  ye  e'er  a  player 

Strike  in  truer  time  than  he?" 
"  Nay,  in  truth,  brave  San«lie  Murray 

Drummer  of  our  corps  shall  be." 

'•  I  give  ye  thanks — but,  Captain,  maybe 

Ye  will  hat*  a  kin<lly  care 
For  thf-  friendless,  lonely  laddie, 

When  the  battle  wark  is  sair  • 
For  Sandie's  aye  been  good  and  gentle. 

And  I've  nothing  else  to  love, 
Nothing — but  the  grave  ofif  yonder, 

And  the  Father  up  above." 

Then  her  rough  hand  gently  laying 
On  the  curl-encircled  head. 


She  blest  her  boy.    The  tent  was  silent. 

And  not  another  word  was  said ; 
for  Captain  Graham  was  sadly  dreaming 

Of  a  benison,  long  ago. 
Breathed  above  his  head,  then  golden. 

Bending  now,  and  touched  with  snow. 

•'  Good-bye,  Sandie."    "  Good-bye,  mother. 

I'll  come  back  some  summer  day ; 
Don't  you  fear — they  don't  shoot  drummen 

Ever.     Do  they,  Captain  Gra — ? 
One  more  kiss — watch  for  me,  mother. 

You  will  know  'tis  surely  me 
Coming  home — for  you  will  hear  me 

Playing  soft  the  reveille." 

After  battle.     Moonbeams  ghastly 

Seemed  to  link  in  strange  affright, 
As  the  scudding  clouds  before  them 

Shadowed  faces  dead  and  white  ; 
And  the  night  wind  softly  whispered, 

When  low  moans  its  light  wing  bore— 
Moans  that  ferried  spirits  over 

Death's  dark  wave  to  yonder  shore. 

Wandering  where  a  footstep  careless 
Might  go  splashing  down  in  blood. 

Or  II  helpless  hand  lie  grasping 
Death  and  daisies  from  the  sod — 
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Captain  Graham  walked  Bwifl  onward, 
While  a  faintly-beaten  drum 

Quickened  heart  and  step  together : 
**  Sandie  Murray !    See,  I  come ! 

*•  Ib  it  thus  I  find  you,  laddie  ? 

Wounded,  lonely,  lying  here. 
Playing  thus  the  reveille  ? 

See — the  morning  is  not  near." 
A  moment  paused  the  drummer  boy, 

And  lifted  up  his  drooping  head : 


"  Oh,  Captain  Graham,  the  light  is  coming, 
'Tifl  morning,  and  my  prayers  are  said. 

"  Morning  I    See,  the  plains  grow  brighter — 

Morning — and  I'm  going  home  ; 
That  is  why  I  play  the  measure. 

Mother  will  not  see  me  come ; 
But  you'll  tell  her,  won't  you.  Captain — " 

Hush,  the  boy  has  spoken  true  ; 
To  him  the  day  has  dawned  forever, 

Unbroken  by  the  night's  tattoo. 


THE  BALLOT-BOX. 


E.   H.   CHAPIN. 


AM  aware  tliat  the  ballot-box  is  not  everywhere  a  consistent  symbol ; 
but  to  a  large  degree  it  is  so.  I  know  what  miserable  associations 
cluster  around  this  instrument  of  popular  power.  I  know  that  the 
arena  in  which  it  stands  is  trodden  into  mire  by  the  feet  of  reckless 
ambition  and  selfish  greed.  The  wire-pulling  and  the  bribing,  the 
pitiful  truckling  and  the  grotesque  compromises,  the  exaggeration  and 
the  detraction,  the  melo-dramatic  issues  and  the  sham  patriotism,  the  party 
watchwords  and  the  party  nicknames,  the  schemes  of  the  few  paraded  as 
the  will  of  the  many,  the  elevation  of  men  whose  only  worth  is  in  the  votes 
they  command, — vile  men,  whose  hands  you  would  not  grasp  in  friendship, 
whose  presence  you  would  not  tolerate  by  your  fireside — incompetent  men, 
whose  fitness  is  not  in  their  capacity  as  functionaries,  or  legislators,  but  as 
organ  pipes ; — the  snatching  at  the  slices  and  ofial  of  office,  the  intemper- 
ance and  the  violence,  the  finesse  and  the  falsehood,  the  gin  and  the  glory ; 
these  are  indeed  but  too  closely  identified  with  that  political  agitation 
which  circles  around  the  ballot  box. 

But,  after  all,  they  are  not  essential  to  it.  They  are  only  the  masks 
of  a  genuine  grandeur  and  importance.  For  it  is  a  grand  thing, — some- 
thing which  involves  profound  doctrines  of  right, — something  which  has 
cost  ages  of  effort  and  sacrifice, — it  is  a  grand  thing  that  here,  at  last, 
each  voter  has  just  the  weight  of  one  man;  no  more,  no  less;  and  the 
weakest,  by  virtue  of  his  recognized  manhood,  is  as  strong  as  the  mightiest. 
And  consider,  for  a  moment,  what  it  is  to  cast  a  vote.  It  is  the  token  o) 
inestimable  privileges,  and  involves  the  responsibilities  of  an  hereditary 
trust.     It  has  passed  into  your  hands  as  a  right,  reaped  from  fields  of  suf- 
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fering  and  blood.  The  grandeur  of  history  is  represented  in  your  act 
Men  have  wrought  with  pen  and  tongue,  and  pined  in  dungeons,  and  died 
on  scaffolds,  that  you  might  obtain  this  symbol  of  freedom,  and  enjoy  this 
consciousness  of  a  sacred  individuality.  To  the  ballot  have  been  trans- 
mitted, as  it  were,  the  dignity  of  the  sceptre  and  the  potency  of  tie 
sword. 

And  that  which  is  so  potent  as  a  right,  is  also  pregnant  as  a  duty ; 
a  duty  for  the  present  and  for  the  future.  If  you  will,  that  folded  leaf 
becomes  a  tongue  of  justice,  a  voice  of  order,  a  force  of  imperial  law; 
securing  rights,  abolishing  abuses,  erecting  new  institutions  of  truth  and 
love.  And,  however  you  will,  it  is  the  expression  of  a  solemn  responsibil- 
ity, the  exercise  of  an  immeasurable  power  for  good  or  for  evil,  now  and 
hereafter.  It  is  the  medium  through  which  you  act  upon  your  country, — 
the  organic  nerve  which  incorporates  you  with  its  life  and  welfare.  There 
is  no  agent  with  which  the  possibilities  of  the  republic  are  more  intimately 
involved,  none  upon  vrhich  we  can  fall  back  with  more  confidence  than  the 
ballot-box. 


TEE  REVEILLE. 


T.    B. 

.rA^,  — 

_»     .  _  _» 

]ARK  !  I  hear  tho  tramp  of  thou^^ands, 
And  of  armed  men  tho  lium — 
^  Lo !  a  nation's  hosts  have  gathon>d 
^^  Round  the  quick  alarming  drum, 

Saying,  **  Come, 
Freemen,  come, 
Ere  your  heritage  bo  wasted  !"  said  the  quick* 
alarming  drum, 

**  Let  me  of  my  heart  take  counsel — 

War  is  not  of  Life  tho  sum  ; 
WTio  shall  stay  and  reap  the  harvest 

When  the  autumn  days  shall  come  ?" 
But  the  drum 
Echoed,  "  Come ! 
Death  shall  reap  the  braver  harvest !"  said 
the  solemn-sounding  drum. 

'•  But  when  won  the  coming  battle, 

■    What  of  profit  springs  therefrom  ? 
What  if  conquest,  subjugation, 
Even  greater  ills  become  ?" 


IIABT. 


But  the  drum 
Answered,  '*  Come  I 
You  must  do  the  sum  to  prove  it  !*'  said  the 
Yankee-answering  drum. 

What  if,  'mid  the  cannon's  thunder. 

Whistling  shot  and  bursting  bomb, 
When  my  brethren  fall  around  me. 

Should  my  heart  grow  cold  and  numb  T 
But  the  drum 
Answered,  "  Come ! 
Better  there  in  death  united  than  in  lifo  a 
recreant — come !" 

Thus  thoy  answered — ^hoping,  fearing — 
Some  in  faith,  and  doubting  some — 
Till  a  trumpet-voice,  proclaiming. 

Said,  '•  My  chosen  people,  come!" 
Then  the  drum, 
Lo !  was  dumb, 
For  the  ^reat  heart  of  the  nation,  thrcbbing 
answered,  '*  Lord  we  come  I" 


LABOR  IS  WOBSHIP. 


SEVEN  TIMES  TWO. 

JEAN   INOELOW. 


^OU  bells  in  the  Bt«eple,  ring,  Ting  o 


i,':<(         How  many  ! 
And  let  the  bi 


thej-  be, 
n^adow -lark's 
note  u  be  ranges 


t  birds'  clearest  carol  fay  fall  or  by  jwoU- 

ing 
No  magical  fenae  conveys. 
And  h^\\»  have   forgotten   their  old   art  of 
telling 
The  fortune  of  future  days. 


"  TuTQ  again,  turn  ^aio,"  one:  they  rang 
cheerily 
While  a  boy  list«Qod  alone: 
Made   his    heart   yearn    again,    musing   to 

All  by  himself  on  a  stone. 

Poor  bellsl  I  forgive  you;  your  good  da3-e 

And  mine,  they  are  yet  to  be ; 
No  listening,  no  longing,  shall  aught,  augb: 


LABOR  IS  WORSHIP. 

FRANCES  S.  OSGOOD. 


^AUSE  not  to  dream  of  the  future  be- 
ar Pause  not  to  weep  the  wild  cares  that 

Hark,  how  Creation's  deej\  musical 
chorus. 
Vnintermitting,  goes  up  into 


Never  die  ocean  wave  falters  in  flowing 
Ni'VerthelittleFieed  stops  in  its  growing 
klore  and   more   richly   the   ro 
keepB  gtoiring. 
Till   from   its   nourishing   sU- 


From  the  rough  sod  blotrs  the  eoft-breatbing 

From  the  small  insect,  the  rich  coral  bower  ; 
Only  man,  in  the  plan,  ever  sbriakB  from 
his  part 


"  Labnr  is  u-urship  ''— tl 

"  Lnbor  ia   woroLip!" — the  w 

Listen  •  that  cloqu-.-nl  whisper 

in« 

Spr-aks  to  Ihy  soul  from  out  Natiiie's  greal  Labor  is  life !     Tis  the  etill  water  faileth ; 

heart.  Idleness  ever  despaireth,  bewailoth  : 

From   the   dark  cloud   flows  the  life-giving  Ke?p  tlic  watch  wound,  for  the  dark  nut  as 

■hi;Wur ;  i  saiUlh: 


LABOR  IS  WOBSHIP. 


Fbwers  droop  and  die  in  th«  itillnen  of  !  How  hie  «trniig  arm,  i 


Labor  is  glory '. — the  AyiDR  cloud  lightens ; 
Onlythe  waving  wingchauges and  brighten*; 
Idle  hearts  only  the  dark  Mare  frighleiu ; 
Play  the  sweet  keys,  wouldat  thon  keep  | 

Labor  is  rest  from  the  sorrows  that  greet  ns,    ' 
Beet  from  all  petty  Taxations  that  meet  us, 
ReetTrom  sin-promptings  that  ever  eatreatua,  I 


True  an  a  Funbeam  tbe  swift  sickle  goidu 
Labor  is  wealth  !    In  the  sea  the  pearl  giov- 


h  the  queen's  robe  from  the  frail  cocoos 

Hon-eth  ; 
>m  tbe  fine  acorn  the  strong  fore^  bl^n- 


marble  Uovk 


Rpst  from  world-sirens  that  lore 
^^'ork — and  pure  slumbers  nball 

pillow ; 
Work — thou   shalt   ride  over  Care's  coming 

Lie  not  down  ■.voaried  'oeith  Woo's  weeping- 
willow  ; 
Work  witli  a  et. 
L:iborisbi-allb'L 
llow  throui"b  bii 


ut  heart  and  resulute  will ! 
,  lb:  huiibandman  reaping. 


and  anguuh 


Bravely  flin^  o£F  the  cold  chain  that  hath 

bound  ibce ; 
Look  tij yon  purl:  heaven  smilingbcyondthw 

Rtst  not  t'^iilent  in  thy  darkness — a  cki. 
Work  fijr  r'''tiii'  good,  be  it  ever  so  slowly : 
Oberir^b  H^ta-  Huwer,  be  it  ever  so  lowly; 
L;iUir!  ill!  labor  is  noble  and  holy ; 

Let  Uiv  uruat  deeds  be  thy  prayer  lo  thj 

ail 
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THE  TOMBS  OF  WESTMINSTER. 


WASHINGTON   IRVING. 


ROSE  and  prepared  to  leave  the  abbey.  As  I  descended  the  flight  of 
steps  which  leads  into  the  body  of  the  building,  my  eye  was  caught 
by  the  shrine  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  I  ascended  the  small 
stairc/ase  that  conducts  to  it,  to  take  from  thence  a  general  survey  of 
this  wilderness  of  tombs.  The  shrine  is  elevated  upon  a  kind  of 
platform,  and  close  around  it  are  the  sepulchres  of  various  kings  and 
queens.  From  this  eminence  the  eye  looks  down  between  pillars  and 
funeral  trophies  to  the  chapels  and  chambers  bglow,  crowded  with  tombs ; 
where  warriors,  prelates,  courtiers  and  statesmen,  lie  mouldering  in  their 
beds  of  darkness.  Close  by  me  stood  the  great  chair  of  coronation, 
rudely  carved  of  oak,  in  the  barbarous  taste  of  a  remote  and  Gothic  age. 
The  scene  seemed  almost  as  if  contrived,  with  theatrical  artifice,  to  produce 
an  effect  upon  the  beholder.  Here  was  a  type  of  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  human  pomp  and  power ;  here  it  was  literally  but  a  step  from  the 
throne  to  the  sepulchre.  Would  not  one  think  that  these  incongruous 
mementos  had  been  gathered  together  as  a  lesson  to  living  greatness  ? — 
to  show  it,  even  in  the  moment  of  its  proudest  exaltation,  the  neglect  and 
dishonor  to  which  it  must  soon  arrive,  how  soon  that  crown  which  encircles 
its  brow  must  pass  away,  and  it  must  lie  down  in  the  dust  and  disgraces  of 
the  tomb,  and  be  trampled  upon  by  the  feet  of  the  meanest  of  the  multitude. 
The  last  beams  of  day  were  now  faintly  streaming  through  the 
painted  windows  in  the  high  vaults  above  me;  the  lower  parts  of  the 
abbey  were  already  wrapped  in  the  obscur'ty  of  twilight.  The  chapels 
and  aisles  grew  darker  and  darker.  The  effigies  of  the  kings  faded  into 
shadows;  the  marble  figures  of  the  monuments  assumed  strange  shapes  in 
the  uncertain  light;  the  evening  breeze  crept  through  the  aisles  like  the 
cold  breath  of  the  grave ;  and  even  the  distant  footfall  of  a  verger,  trav- 
ersing the  Poet's  Corner,  had  something  strange  and  dreary  in  its  sound. 
I  slowly  retraced  my  morning's  walk,  and  as  I  passed  out  at  the  portals  of 
the  cloisters,  the  door,  closing  with  a  jarring  noise  behind  me,  filled  the 
whole  building  with  echoes. 

I  endeavored  to  form  some  arrangement  in  my  mind  of  the  objects  I 
had  been  contemplating,  but  found  they  were  already  fallen  into  indistinct- 
ness and  confusion.  Names,  inscriptions,  trophies,  had  all  become  con- 
founded in  my  recollection,  though  I  had  scarcely  taken  my  foot  from  off 
the  threshold.     What,  thought  I,  is  this  vast  assemblage  of  sepulchres  but 
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a  treasury  of  humiliation  ;  a  huge  pile  of  reiterated  homilies  on  the  empti- 
ness of  renown,  and  the  certainty  of  oblivion !  It  is,  indeed,  the  empire 
of  death;  his  great  shadowy  palace,  where  he  sits  in  state,  mocking  at  the 
relics  of  human  glory,  and  spreading  dust  and  forgetfulness  on  the  monu- 
ments of  princes.  How  idle  a  boast,  after  all,  is  the  immortality  of  a 
name!  Time  is  ever  silently  turning  over  his  pages;  we  are  too  much 
engrossed  by  the  story  of  the  present,  lo  think  of  the  characters  and  anec- 
dotes that  gave  interest  to  the  past,  and  each  age  is  a  volume  thrown  aside 
to  be  speedily  forgotten.  The  idol  of  to-day  pushes  the  hero  of  yesterday 
out  of  our  recollection  ;  and  will,  in  turn,  be  supplanted  by  his  successor 
to-morrow.  "Our  fathers,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  *' find  their  graves 
in  our  short  memories,  anc^  sadly  tell  us  how  we  may  be  buried  in  our  sur- 
vivors." History  fades  into  fetble;  fact  becomes  clouded  with  doubt  and 
controversy  ;  the  inscription  moulders  from  the  tablet ;  the  statue  falls  from 
the  pedestal.  Columns,  arches,  pyramids,  what  are  they  but  heaps  of  sand ; 
and  their  epitaphs,  but  characters  written  in  the  dust?  What  is  the 
security  of  a  tomb,  or  the  perpetuity  of  an  embalmment?  The  remains 
of  Alexander  the  Great  have  been  scattered  to  the  wind,  and  his  empty 
sarcophagus  is  now  the  mere  curiosity  of  a  museum.  "The  Egyptian 
mummies,  which  Cambyses  or  time  hath  spared,  avarice  now  consumeth; 
Mizraim  cures  wounds,  and  Pharaoh  is  sold  for  balsams." 

What  then  is  to  insure  this  pile  which  now  towers  above  me  from 
sharing  the  fate  of  mightier  mausoleums  ?  The  time  must  come  when  its 
gilded  vaults,  which  now  spring  so  loftily,  shall  lie  in  rubbish  beneath  the 
feet ;  when,  instead  of  the  sound  of  melody  and  praise,  the  wind  shall 
whistle  through  the  broken  arches,  and  the  owl  hoot  from  the  scattered 
tower — when  the  garish  sunbeam  shall  break  into  these  gloomy  mansions 
of  death,  and  the  ivy  twine  round  the  fallen  column ;  and  the  fox-glove 
hang  its  blos-sorns  about  the  nameless  urn,  as  if  in  mockery  of  the  dead. 
Thus  man  passes  away ;  his  name  perishes  from  record  and  recollection ; 
his  history  is  as  a  tale  that  is  told,  and  his  V(  ry  monument  becomes  a  ruin. 


THE  LOST  CHURCH. 


FROM   TUE   GERMAN   OF   J.  L.  UIILAXD. 

^lf5N  yon  iienpo  wooil  full  oft  a  bell  Of  the  lost  church  in  mystery  fihrouled ; 

^j^       Is  heard  o'«,'rli».';id  in  pealinga  hollow ;      The  pathway,  too,  ia  known  no  more, 
P^  Yet  wh'.-ni'e  it  comc-s  can  no  one  tell,  That  onco  the  j»iou3  j»ilgrimBcro"vJed. 

^•!t^       Nor  scarce  ita  dark  tradition  fdlow.     ' 
*     For  winds  the  chimes  aro  wafting  o'er,    '  I  lately  in  that  wood  did  stray. 
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Where  not  a  footworn  path  extended, 
And  from  corruptions  of  the  day 

My  inmost  soul  to  God  ascended  ; 
And  in  the  silent,  wild  repose 

I  heard  that  ringing  deeper,  clearer ; 
The  higher  my  aspirings  rose. 

The  sound  descended  fuller,  nearer. 

That  sound  my  senses  so  entranced, 

My  soul  grew  so  retired  and  lowly, 
I  ne'er  could  tell  how  it  had  chanced 

That  I  had  reached  a  state  so  holy. 
A  century,  it  seemed  to  me. 

Or  more,  had  passed  while  I  was  dreaming, 
When  I  a  radiant  place  could  see 

Above  the  mists,  with  sunlight  streaming. 

The  heavens  a  deep,  dark  blue  appeared. 

The  sun's  fierce  light  and  heat  were  flow- 
ing, 
And  in  the  golden  light  upreared, 

A  proud  cathedral  pile  was  glowing. 
It  seemed  to  me  the  clouds  so  bright, 

As  if  on  wings,  that  pile  was  raising, 
Until  its  spires  were  lost  to  sight 

Within  the  blessed  heavens  blazing. 

And  lo !  that  sweet  belPs  music  broke 
In  quivering  streams  from  out  the  tower ; 

No  mortal  hand  its  tones  awoke — 
That  bell  was  rung  by  holy  power. 


And  through  my  beating  heart,  too,  swept 
That  power  in  full  and  perfect  measure ; 

And  then  in  that  high  dome  I  stepped 
With  faltering  feet  and  tim'rous  pleasure 

Yet  can  I  not  in  words  make  known 

What  then  I  felt.     On  windows  painted, 
And  darkly  clear,  around  me  shown, 

Were  pious  scenes  of  martyrs  sainted. 
Thus  wondrous  clear  mine  eyes  before. 

Did  they  of  life  a  picture  show  me  ; 
And  out  into  a  world  I  saw, 

Of  women  and  God's  warriors  holy. 

I  knelt  before  the  altar  there — 

Devotion,  love,  all  through  me  stealing — 
And  all  the  Heaven's  glory  fair 

W^as  o'er  me  painted  on  the  ceiling ; 
And  lo  !  when  next  I  upward  gazed, 

The  dome's  vast  arch  had  burst,  and— 
wonder ! — 
The  Heaven's  gate  wide  open  blazed, 

And  every  veil  was  rent  asunder! 

What  glories  on  mine  eyes  did  fall 

While  thus  in  reverent  awe  still  kneeling. 
What  holier  sounds  I  heard  than  all 

Of  trumpet  blast  or  organ  pealing, 
No  words  possess  the  power  to  tell ! 

Who  truly  would  such  bliss  be  feeling, 
Go  listen  to  the  wondrous  bell 

That,  weird-like,  through  the  wood  is  peal- 
ing. 


CLEAR  THE  WAY. 


CHARLES    MACKAY. 


5EN  of  thought,  be  up  and  stirring 
night  and  day : 
Sow  the  seed — withdraw  the  cur- 
tain— clear  the  way  ! 
Men  of  action,  aid  and  cheer  them, 
as  ye  may  ! 
There's  a  fount  about  to  stream, 
There's  a  light  about  to  beam, 
There's  a  warmth  about  to  glow, 
There's  a  flower  about  to  blow ; 
42 


There's  a  midnight  blackness  changing  into 

gray. 
Men  of  thought  and  men  of  action,  clear 

the  way  ! 

Once   the  welcome   light  has   broken,  wno 

shall  say 
Wliat  the  unimagined  glories  of  the  day  ? 
What  the  evil  that  shall  perish  in  its  ray  ? 
Aid  the  dawning,  tongue  and  pen ; 
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Aid  it,  hopes  of  honest  men,  Lo !  the  right's  about  to  conquer ;  clear  the 
Aid  it,  paper ;  aid  it,  type ;  way ! 

Aid  it,  for  the  hour  is  ripe,  ;  With  the  right  shall  many  more 

And  our    earnest    must   not   slacken    into  j  Enter  smUing  at  the  door  : 

\f     ^^fli      V,       ^  r     *•        1       .1,     '  With  the  giant  wrong  shall  fall 

Men  of  thought  and  men  of  action,  clear  the  ,,  ^,  °  , 

,     °  '  Many  others,  great  and  small. 

,  That  for  ages  long  have  held  us  for  their 
Lo!    a  cloud's  about  to  vanish   from    the  P^^J- 

day ;  Men  of  thought  and  men  of  action,  clear  th« 
And  a  brazen  wrong  to  crumble  into  clay.       i  way ! 


THE  NOBLE  REVENGE. 


[HE  coffin  was  a  plain  one — a  poor  miserable  pine  coffin.  No  flowera 
on  the  top ;  no  lining  of  white  satin  for  the  pale  brow ;  no  smooth 
ribbons  about  the  coarse  shroud.  The  brown  hair  was  laid  de- 
cently back,  but  there  was  no  crimped  cap  with  neat  tie  beneath 
the  chin.  The  sufferer  from  cruel  poverty  smiled  in  her  sleep; 
she  had  found  bread,  rest,  and  health. 
"  I  want  to  see  my  mother,"  sobbed  a  poor  Uttle  child,  as  the  under- 
taker screwed  down  the  top. 

"  You  cannot ;  get  out  of  the  way,  boy ;  why  don't  somebody  take 
the  brat  ?  " 

"  Only  let  me  see  her  one  minute !  '*  cried  the  helpless  orphan,  clutch- 
ing the  side  of  the  charity  box,  and  as  he  gazed  upon  the  rough  box, 
agonized  tears  streamed  do\vn  the  cheeks  on  w^hich  no  childish  bloom  ever 
lingered.  Oh  !  it  was  painful  to  hear  him  cry  the  words,  "  Only  once,  let 
me  see  my  mother,  only  once  !  " 

Quickly  and  brutally  the  heartless  monster  struck  the  boy  away,  so 
that  he  reeled  with  the  blow.  For  a  moment  the  boy  stood  panting  with 
grief  and  rage — ^his  blue  eyes  distended,  his  lips  sprang  apart,  fire  glittered 
through  his  eyes  as  he  raised  his  little  arm  with  a  most  unchildish  laugh, 
and  screamed,  "  When  I  am  a  man,  I'll  be  revenged  for  that !  " 

There  was  a  coffin  and  a  heap  of  earth  between  the  mother  and  the 
poor  forsaken  child — a  monument  much  stronger  than  granite  built  in  the 
boy's  heart  the  memory  of  the  heartless  deed. 

The  court-house  was  crowded  to  suffocation. 

"  Does  any  one  appear  as  this  man'-s  counsel  ?  "  asked  the  Judge* 
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There  was  a  silence  when  he  had  linished,  until,  with  hps  tightly 
pressed  together,  a  look  of  straDge  intelligence  blended  with  a  haughty  re- 
serve upon  his  handsome  features,  a  young  man  stepped  forward  with  a  firm 
tread  and  kindly  eye  to  plead  for  the  erring  friendless.  He  was  a  stranger, 
but  at  the  first  sentence  there  waa  silence.  The  splendor  of  his  genius 
entranced — convinced. 

The  man  who  could  not  find  a  friend  was  acquitted. 

"  May  God  bleas  you,  sir ;   I  cannot,"  he  said. 

"  I  want  no  thanks,"  replied  the  stranger, 

"  I — I — I  believe  you  are  unknown  to  me." 

"  Man,  I  will  refresh  your  memory.  Twenty  years  ago,  this  day,  you 
struck  a  broken-hearted  little  boy  away  from  his  dear  mother's  coffin.  I 
was  that  boy." 

The  man  turned  livid. 

"  Have  you  rescued  me  then,  to  take  my  life  ?  " 

"  No,  I  have  a  sweeter  revenge.  I  have  saved  the  life  of  a  man  whose 
brutal  conduct  has  rankled  in  my  breast  for  the  last  twenty  years.  Go 
then,  and  remember  the  tears  of  a  friendless  child." 

The  man  bowed  his  head  in  shame,  and  went  from  the  presence  of 
magnanimity  as  grand  to  him  as  it  was  ii 


TWO    VIEWS. 


^N  old  Earm-hoiue  with  meadowi  wide, 
And  sweet  with  clover  on  each  aide ; 
A  bright-eyed  boy  who  looks  &om  out 
The  door  with  woodbine  wreathed  about, 
And  wiahefl  his  one  thought  all  day : 
■■  Oh !  if  I  could  but  fly  away 
From  this  dull  spot  the  world  to  see, 
How  very  happy  I  should  be ! " 


Amid  the  city's  constant  din, 
A  man  who  round  the  world  has  been, 
Who,  'mid  the  taluult  and  the  throng 
Is  thinking,  thinking  all  day  long ; 
"  Oh  could  I  only  tread  once  more 
The  field-path  («  the  fann-housa  door. 
The  old  green-meadow  could  I  we. 
How  very  happy  I  ihould  be  1 " 
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THE  L  TILL  OF  ETERNITY. 


^Ma 


FRANCES  RIDLEY  HAVERQAL. 


ANY  a  voice  has  echoed  the  cry  for  '  Here  it  is  "calling  apart,"  and  the  place  may 

"  a  lull  in  life,"  i              be  desert  indeed, 

jif^-i    Fainting  under  the  noontide,  faint-  Leaving  and  losing  the  blessings  linked  with 

d/ 1^                  ing  under  the  strife.  our  busy  need. 

4^            Is  it  the  wisest  longing  ?     Is  it  the  There !  why  should  I  say  it  ?  hath  not  the 

truest  gain  ?  heart  leaped  up, 

Is  not  the  Mast<;r  withholding  pos-  Swift  and  glad,  to  the  contrast,  filling  the  fall. 


sible  loss  and  pain  ? 


Perhaps  if  He  sent  the  lull,  we  might  fail  of 
our  heart's  desire! 

Swift  and  sharp  the  concussion,  striking  out 
living  fire ; 

Nightly  and  long  the  friction  resulting  in 
living  glow, 

Heat  that  is  force  of  the  spirit,  energy  fruit- 
ful in  flow. 

What  if  the  blast  should  falter  ?    What  if 

the  fire  be  stilled  ? 
What  if  the  molten  motal  cool  ere  the  mouM 

be  filled  ? 
What  if  the  hands  hang  down  when  a  work 

is  almost  done  ? 
What  if  the  sword  be  dropped  when  a  battle 

is  almost  won  ? 

Past  many  an  unseen  maelstrom  the  strong 
wind  drives  the  skiff. 

When  a  lull  might  drift  it  onward  to  fatal 
swirl  or  cliff. 

Faithful  the  guide  who  spurreth,  sternly  for- 
bidding reposo, 

When  treacherous  slumber  lureth  to  pause 
amid  Alpine  snows. 

The  lull  of  Time  may  bo  darkness,  falling  in 

lonely  night, 
But  the  lull  of  eternity  neareth,  rising  in  full, 

calm  light : 


full  cup ! 

Still  shall  the  key-word,  ringing,  echo  the 

same  sweet  "  Come !" 
"  Come  "  with  the  blessed  myriads,  safe  in  the 

Father's  home ; 
"  Come,"  for  the  work  is  over ;  •*  Come,"  for 

the  feast  is  spread  ; 
"  Come,"  for  the  crown  of  glory  waits  for  the 

weary  head. 

When  the  rest  of  faith  is  ended,  and  the  rest 

of  hope  is  past. 
The  rest  of  love  remaineth.  Sabbath  of  life, 

at  last. 
No  more  fleeting  hours,  harrying  down  the 

dav, 
But  golden  stillness  of  glory,  never  to  pen 

away. 

Time,  with  its  pres8*nre  of  moments,  mocking 
ns  as  they  fell, 

With  relentless  beat  of  a  footstep,  hoar  by 
hour,  the  knell 

Of  a  hope  or  an  aspiration,  then  shall  have 
passed  away. 

Leaving  a  grand,  calm  leisure,  leisare  of  end- 
less day. 

Leisure  that  cannot  be  dimmed  by  the  toacb 

of  time  or  place  ; 
Finding  its  counterpart  measure  only  in  in* 

finite  space ; 


The  earthly  lull  may   be   pilence,  desolate,  Full,  and  yet  ever  filling;  leimire  withoat 

deep  and  cold.  .  alloy, 

But  the  heavenly  lull  phall  be  music,  f?weoter  I  Eternity's  seal  on   the  limitleat  charter  of 

a  thousand  fold.  I  heavenly  joy. 
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LaisuTU  to  fathom  tlie  fathomlusa,  leisure  lo 

Reek  and  to  know 
Marvela    and   eecreta   and  glories   Etomiljr 

only  can  ahow. 
Leisure  of  holiest  glodnesB,  leiaure  of  holielt 

Loieure  to  drink  from  the  fouotain  of  iufiaite 
peace  above. 

Art  tbon  patiently  toiling,  waiting  the  Mas- 
ter "a  will, 

For  a  rent  that  eeeme  never  nearer,  a,  huab 
thatisraroSBtill? 


Does  it  Beam  that  the  noisy  city  never  will 

let  thee  hear 
The  sound  of  His  genlle  footsteps,  drawing, 

it  may  be,  near  7 

Does  it  seem  that  the  blinding  dazzle  of  noon- 
day glare  and  heat 

Is  a  fiery  veil  between  tjiy  heart  and  visions 
high  and  sweet  T 

What  though  a  lall  in  life  may  never  be 
made  for  thee  7 

Soon  shall  a  "better  Ihiug"  be  thiue,  the 
Lull  of  Eternity. 


FORMATION  OF  ICEBERGS. 


ELISKA    KENT    KAHE. 


bone. 
was  f\ 


au  Ltland  knowo  in  the  Esquimaux  tongue  as  Ekarasak,  there  hved 
a  deputy  assistant  of  the  lloyal  Greenland  Company,  a  worthy 
by  the  name  of  Grundeitz.  It  seema  that  the  deep  water  of 
Omenaks  Fiord  is  resorted  to  for  halibut  fishing,  an  operation  which 
is  carried  on  at  the  base  of  the  cliSs,  with  very  long  lines  of  whale- 
While  Mr.  Grundeitz,  in  a  jolly-boat  belonging  to  the  company, 
bing  up  the  fiord,  his  attention  was  called  to  a  large  number  of 
bearded  aeal8,who  were 
sporting  about  beneath 
one  of  the  glaciers  that 
protruded  into  the  bay. 
While  approaching  for 
the  purpose  of  a  shot, 
he  heard  a  strange 
sound,  repeated  at  in- 
tervals like  the  ticking 
of  a  clock,  and  appar- 
ently proceeding  from 
the  body  of  the  ico. 
At  the  same  time  the 
seal,  which  the  moment 
before  had  been  per- 
fectly unconcerned,  dia- 
.tirely,  and  his  Esquimaux  attendants,  probably  admonished  by 
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previous  experience,  iDsieted  upon  removing  the  boat  to  a  greater  distance 
It  was  well  they  did  so;  for,  gazing  at  the  white  lace  of  tihe  glacier  at  the 
distance  of  about  a  mile,  a  loud  exploaive  detonation,  like  the  crack  of  a 
whip  vastly  exaggerated,  reached  their  ears,  and  at  the  same  instant,  with 
reverberations  like  near  thunder,  a  great  mass  fell  into  the  sea,  obscuring 
everything  in  a  cloud  of  foam  and  mist. 

The  undulations  which  radiated  from  this  great  centre  of  displace- 
ment were  fearfiil.  Fortunately  for  Mr.  Gnindeitz,  floating  bodies  do  not 
change  their  position  very  readily  under  the  action  of  propagated  waves, 
and  the  boat,  in  consequence,  remained  outside  the  grinding  fragments ; 
but  the  commotion  was  intense,  and  the  rapid  succession  of  huge  swells 
such  as  to  make  the  preservation  of  the  little  party  almost  miraculous. 

The  detached  maaa  slowly  adjusted  itself  after  some  minutes,  but  it 
was  nearly  an  hour  before  it  attained  its  equilibrium.  It  then  floated  on 
the  sea,  an  iceberg. 


SOME,  SWEE7  HOME. 

JOHN    HOWARD    TAYSE. 


ari^ID  j.IeaflureB  and  palaceB  though  w 

e  ;  An   eiile   from   home,   splendor   dazilea    in 

S^pa            may  roam, 

vain ! 

^^^    Be  It  ever  fo  humble   there's  n< 

0     0,    give    me    my    lowly    thatched    cottage 

'h                   place  like  home ! 

acain  ! 

A  charm  from  (he  flkiea  aecms  t 

0     The   birds   einj;ing  gayly  that  came  to  mv 

hallow  u!-  here 

1                             .-all; 

Which,  neek  through  the  worl.i  is  ne'e 

r     0,  give  me  swei't  jieace  of  mind,  dearer  than 

met  with  ol-owhere 

all! 

Home!  home,  sweet  homt! 

Homo!  homo,  sweet  home  1 

There's  no  place  like  home ! 

1                  Thi-rt's  no  place  like  home  1 

OUR  LAMBS. 
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LOVED  them  ao, 

That  when  the  Elder  Shepherd  of  the  fold 

Came,  covered  with  the  storm  and  pale 

and  cold, 
And  hegged  for  one  of  my  sweet  lamhs 

to  hold, 

I  bade  Him  go. 


He  claimed  the  pet, 
A  little  fondling  thing,  that  to  my  breast 
Clung  always,  either  in  quiet  or  unrest — 
I  thought  of  all  my  lambs  I  loved  him  best, 

And  yet — and  yet — 

I  laid  him  down 
In  those  white  shrouded  arms,  with  bitter 

tears ; 
For  some  voice  told  me  that,  in  after  years, 
He  should  know  naught  of  passion,  grief  or 
fears. 

As  I  had  known. 

And  yet  again 
That  Elder  Shepherd  came. — My  heart  grew 

faint. 
He  claimed  another  lamb,  with  sadder  plaint. 
Another !     She,  who  gentle  as  a  saint. 

Ne'er  gave  me  pain. 

Aghast,  I  turned  away, 
There  sat  she,  lovely  as  an  angel's  dream, 
Her  golden  locks  with  sunlight  all  agleam. 
Her  holy  eyes,  with  heaven  in  their  beam. 

I  knelt  to  pray. 

••  Is  it  Thy  will  ? 
My  Father,  say,  must  this  pet  lamb  be  given  ? 
Oh !  Thou  hast  many  such  in  heaven." 
And  a  soft  voice  said :    "  Nobly  hast  thou 
striven, 

But — peace,  be  still." 

Oh  how  I  wept. 
And  clasped  her  to  my  bosom,  with  a  wild 
And  yearning  love — my  lamb,  my  pleasant 

child. 
Her,  too,  I  gave.     The  little  angel  smiled, 

And  slept. 


•Go!  go!"  Icned: 
For  once  again  that  Shepherd  laid  his  hand 
Upon  the  noblest  of  our  household  band, 
Like  a  pale  spectre,  there  he  took  his  stand, 

Close  to  his  side. 

And  yet  how  wondrous  sweet 
The  look  with  which  he  heard  my  passionate 

cry  : 
"  Touch  not  my  lamb ;  for  him,  oh  I  let  me 

die !" 
"  A  little  while/'  he  said,  with  smile  and  sigh, 
"  Again  to  meet." 

Hopeless  I  fell ; 
And  when  I  rose,  the  light  had  burned  so  low, 
So  faint,  I  could  not  see  my  darling  go  : 
He  had  not  bidden  me  farewell,  but,  oh ! 

I  felt  farewell. 

More  deeply  far 
Than  if  my  arms  had  compassed  that  slight 

frame, 
Though  could  I  but  have  heard  him  call  my 

name — 
"  Dear  Mother !" — but  in  heaven  'twill  be  the 
same. 

There  burns  my  star  I 

He  will  not  take 
Another  lamb,  I  thought,  for  only  one 
Of  the  dear  fold  is  spared  to  be  my  sun, 
My  guide,  my  mourner  when  this  life  is  done. 

My  heart  would  break. 

Oh !  with  what  thrill 
I  heard  him  enter :  but  I  did  not  know 
(For  it  was  dark)  that  he  had  robbed  me  so. 
The  idol  of  my  soul — ^he  could  not  go, 

Heart!  be  still! 

Came  morning,  can  I  tell 
How  this   poor  frame  its  sorrowful  tenant 

kept? 
For  waking,  tears  were  mine;  I,  sleeping, 

wept. 
And  days,  months,  years,  that  weary  vigil 
kept. 
Alas!  "Farewell." 
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How  often  it  is  said !  Ay  !  it  is  well. 

I  sit  and  think,  and  wonder  too,  some  time,       Well  with  my  lambs,  and  with  their  earthly 
How  it  will  seem,  when,  in  that  happier  clime  i  guide, 

It  never  will  ring  out  like  funeral  chime  j  There,  pleasant  rivers  wander  they  beside, 

Over  the  dea^I.  Or  strike  dwect  harps  upon  its  silver  tide. 

Ay  I  it  is  well. 

No  tears  I  no  tears  I 
Will  there  a  day  come  that  I  shall  not  weep  ?  Through  the  drear}'  day 

For  I  bedew  ray  pillow  in  my  sleep.  They  often  come  from  glorious  light  to  me ; 

Yes,  yes ;  thank  God !    no  grief  that  clime  '  I  cannot  feel  their  touch,  their  faces  i<ee, 

shall  keep,  ',  Yet  my  Boul  whispers,  they  do  come  to  me. 

No  weary  years.  I  Heaven  is  not  far  away. 


TBU  CLOCK WOEK  OF  THE  SKIES. 


EDWARD    EVERETT. 


fR  derive  from  the  observations  of  the  heavenly  bodies  which  are 
made  at  an  observatory  our  only  adequate?  measures  of  time,  and 
our  only  means  of  comparing  the  time  of  one  place  with  the  time 
of  another.  Our  artificial  timekeepers, — clocks,  watches,  and 
chronometers, — however  ingeniously  contrived  and  admirably  fa- 
bricated, are  but  a  transcript,  so  to  say,  of  the  celestial  motions, 
and  would  be  of  no  value  without  the  means  of  regulating  them  by  obser- 
vation. It  is  impossible  for  them,  under  any  circumstances,  to  escape  the 
imperfection  of  all  machinery,  the  work  of  human  hands ;  and  the  moment 
we  remove  with  our  timekeeper  east  or  west,  it  fails  us.  It  will  keep 
home-time  alone,  like  the  fond  traveler  who  leaves  his  heart  behind  him. 
The  artificial  instrument  is  of  incalculable  utility,  but  must  itself  be  r^;a- 
lated  l>y  the  eternal  clockwork  of  the  skies. 

This  single  consideration  is  suflicient  to  show  how  completely  the  daily 
business  of  life  is  affected  and  controlled  by  the  heavenly  bodies.  It  is  they 
and  not  our  main-springs,  our  expansion-balances,  and  our  compensation- 
pendulums,  which  give  us  our  time.     To  reverse  the  line  of  Pope, — 

'Tis  with  our  watches  and  our  judiiinents  :  none 
Go  just  alike,  but  each  heliovos  his  own. 

But  for  all  the  kindreds  and  tribes  and  tongues  of  men, — each  upon  their 
own  meridian, — from  the  Arctic  pole  to  the  equator,  from  the  equator  to 
the  Antarctic  pole,  the  eternal  sun  strikes  twelve  at  noon,  and  the  glorious 
constellations,  far  up  in  the  everlasting  belfries  of  the  skies,   chime  twelve 
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at  midnight — twelve  for  the  pale  student  over  hia  flickering  lamp — twelve 
amid  the  flaming  wonders  of  Orion's  belt,  if  be  cixisaea  the  meridian  at 
that  fated  hour — twelve  by  the  weary  couch  of  languishing  humanity, 
twelve  in  the  atar-paved  courts  of  the  Empyrean — twelve  for  the  heaving 
tides  of  the  ocean ;  twelve  for  the  weary  arm  of  labor ;  twelve  for  the  toil- 
ing braiti ;  twelve  for  the  watching,  waking,  broken  heart ;  twelve  for  the 
meteor  which  blazes  for  a  moment  and  expires ;  twelve  for  the  comet  whose 
period  is  measured  by  centuries ;  twelve  for  every  substantial,  for  every 
imaginary  thing,  which  exists  in  the  sense,  the  intellect,  or  the  fancy,  and 
which  to  speech  or  thought,  of  man,  at  the  given  meridian,  refers  to  the 
lapse  of  time. 


LADY  CLARE. 


ALFRED  TENNYSOK. 


■To- II 


'  cotuin,"  »ai<l  Ladf  Clare, 
v  he  weds  with  ma." 


"Oh,  God  be  thank'd,"  eaid  Alice  the  atina, 
"  That  all  comeB  roand  bo  just  and  &ir, 

Lord  Ronald  is  heir  of  all  your  lands. 
And  you  are  not  the  Lady  Clara." 

"  Are  you  ont  of  joar  mind,  my  nnrae,  my 

Sail)  Lady  Clare,  "that  ye  speak  so  wild?" 
'■  Ab  God's  above,"  said  Alice  the  Qune, 
"  I  Hpoai  the  truth ;  you  are  my  child. 

"The  old  Earl's  daughter  died  at  my  breast; 

T  speak  the  truth,  as  I  live  by  bread! 
I  buried  her  like  my  own  sweet  child, 

And  pat  mj  child  in  her  stead." 

"  Falsely,  falsely  have  ye  dona, 

Oh  mother,"  she  said ;  "  if  this  be  true, 

To  keep  the  best  man  under  the  sun 
So  many  years  from  his  due." 

"Nay,  now.  ray  child,"  said  Alice  the  nurse 
"  But  keep  the  Bocret  for  your  life. 

And  all  you  have  will  be  Lord  Ronald's 
When  you  are  man  and  wife." 
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•*  If  I'm  a  beggar  born,"  she  said, 
"  I  will  speak  out,  for  I  dare  not  lie. 

Pull  off,  pull  off  the  brooch  of  gold, 
And  fling  the  diamond  necklace  by." 

"  Nay,  now,  my  child,"  said  Alice  the  nurse, 
"  But  keep  the  secret  all  yon  can." 

She  said,  "  Not  so ;  but  I  will  know 
If  there  be  any  faith  in  man." 

"Nay,  now,  what   faith?"   said   Alice  the 
nurse, 

"  The  man  will  cleaye  unto  his  right." 
"  And  he  shall  have  it,"  the  lady  replied, 

"  Though  I  should  die  to-night." 

"  Yet  give  one  kiss  to  your  mother  dear ! 

Alas,  my  child,  I  sinned  for  thee." 
"  Oh,  mother,  mother,  mother,"  she  said, 

"  So  strange  it  seems  to  me. 

"  Yet  here's  a  kiss  for  my  mother  dear. 

My  mother  dear,  if  this  be  so, 
And  lay  your  hand  upon  my  head, 

And  bless  me,  mother,  ere  I  go." 

She  clad  herself  in  a  russet  gown, 

She  was  no  longer  Lady  Clare  : 
She  went  by  dale,  and  she  went  by  down, 

With  a  single  rose  in  her  hair. 

The  lily-white  doe  Lord  Ronald  had  brought 
Leapt  up  from  where  she  lay, 


Bropt  her  head  in  the  maiden's  hand, 
And  follow'd  her  all  the  way. 

Down  stept  Lord  Ronald  from  his  tower  ; 

"  Oh,  Lady  Clare  yon  shame  your  worth : 
Why  come  you  drest  like  a  village-maid. 

That  are  the  flower  of  the  earth  ?" 

"  If  I  come  drest  like  a  village-maid, 

I  am  but  as  my  fortunes  are : 
I  am  a  beggar-bom,"  she  said, 

••  And  not  the  Lady  Clare." 

"  Flay  me  no  tricks,"  said  Lord  Ronald, 
•'  For  I  am  yours  in  word  and  in  deed. 

Play  me  no  tricks,"  said  Lord  Ronald, 
"  Your  riddle  is  hard  to  read." 

Oh  and  proudly  stood  she  up  ! 

Her  heart  within  her  did  not  fail  ; 
She  look'd  into  Lord  Ronald's  eyes. 

And  told  him  all  her  nurse's  tale. 

He  laughed  a  laugh  of  merry  scorn  ; 

He  tiirn'd  and  kiss'd  her  where  she  stood: 
"  If  you  are  not  the  heiress  born. 

And  I,"  said  he,  "  the  next  in  blood — 

*'  If  you  are  not  the  heiress  born. 
And  I,"  eaid  he,  "  the  lawful  heir, 

We  two  will  wed  to-morrow  morn. 
And  you  shall  still  be  Lady  Clare.** 


CBIMU  SELF-REVEALED. 


DANIEL   WEBSTER. 


e^^n>» 


^^j^GAINST  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  as  an  individual,  I  cannot  have  the 
slightest  prejudice.     I  would  not  do  him  the  smallest  injury  or  in- 
justice.    But  I  do  not  affect  to  be  indifferent  to  the  discovery  and 
Y         the  punishment  of  this  deep  guilt.     I  cheerfully  share  in  the  oppro- 
T         brium,  how  much  soever  it  may  be,  which   is  cast  on  those  who 
feel  and  manifest  an  anxious  concern  that  all  who  had  a  part  in  planning, 
or  a  hand  in  executing,  this  deed  of  midnight  assassination,  may  be  brought 
to  answer  for  their  enormous  crime  at  the  bar  of  public  justice. 
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Gentlemen,  this  is  a  most  extraordinary  case.  In  some  respects  it  has 
hardly  a  precedent  anywhere — certainly  none  in  our  New  England  history. 
An  aged  man,  without  an  enemy  in  the  world,  in  his  own  house,  and  in  his 
own  bed,  is  made  the  victim  of  a  butchery  murder,  for  mere  pay.  Deep 
sleep  had  fallen  on  the  destined  victim,  and  on  all  beneath  his  roof.  A 
healthful  old  man  to  whom  sleep  was  sweet — the  first  sound  slumbers  of 
the  night  hold  him  in  their  soft  but  strong  embrace. 

The  assassin  enters  through  the  window,  already  prepared,  into  an 
unoccupied  apartment ;  with  noiseless  foot  he  paces  the  lonely  hall,  half 
lighted  by  the  moon ;  he  winds  up  the  ascent  of  the  stairs,  and  reaches 
the  door  of  the  chamber.  Of  this  he  moves  the  lock,  by  soft  and  con- 
tinued pressure,  till  it  turns  on  its  hinges ;  and  he  enters  and  beholds  his 
victim  before  him.  The  room  was  uncommonly  light  The  face  of  the  inno- 
cent sleeper  was  turned  from  the  murderer ;  and  the  beams  of  the  moon, 
resting  on  the  gray  locks  of  his  aged  temple,  showed  him  where  to  strike. 
The  fatal  blow  is  given,  and  the  victim  passes,  without  a  struggle  or  a 
motion  from  the  repose  of  sleep  to  the  repose  of  death !  It  is  the  assas- 
sin's purpose  to  make  sure  work;  and  he  yet  plies  the  dagger,  though  it 
was  obvious  that  life  had  been  destroyed  by  the  blow  of  the  bludgeon.  He 
even  raises  the  aged  arm,  that  he  may  not  fail  in  his  aim  at  the  heart,  and 
replaces  it  again  over  the  wound  of  the  poniard  I  To  finish  the  picture, 
he  explores  the  wrist  for  the  pulse !  he  feels  for  it,  and  ascertains  that  it 
beats  no  longer !  It  is  accomplished  !  the  deed  is  done !  He  retreats — 
retraces  his  steps  to  the  window,  passes  through  as  he  came  in,  and  escapes. 
He  has  done  the  murder  ;  no  eye  has  seen  him,  no  ear  has  heard  him ;  the 
secret  is  his  own,  and  it  is  safe  I 

Ah !  gentlemen,  that  was  a  dreadful  mistake.  Such  a  secret  can  be 
safe  nowhere.  The  whole  creation  of  God  has  neither  nook  nor  corner, 
where  the  guilty  can  bestow  it  and  say  it  is  safe.  Not  to  speak  of  that 
eye  which  glances  through  all  disguises,  and  beholds  everything  as  in  the 
splendor  of  noon, — such  secrets  of  guilt  are  never  safe ;  "  murder  will 
out."  True  it  is  that  Providence  hath  so  ordained,  and  doth  so  govern 
things,  that  those  who  break  the  great  law  of  heaven,  by  shedding  man's 
blood,  seldom  succeed  in  avoiding  discovery.  Especially  in  a  case  exciting 
so  much  attention  as  this,  discovery  must  and  will  come,  sooner  or  later. 
A  thousand  eyes  turn  at  once  to  explore  every  man,  every  thing,  every 
circumstance,  connected  with  the  time  and  place ;  a  thousand  ears  catch 
every  whisper;  a  thousand  excited  minds  intently  dwell  on  the  scene; 
shedding  all  their  light,  and  ready  to  kindle  the  slightest  circumstance  into 
a  blaze  of  discovery.     Meantime  the  guilty  soul  cannot  keep  its  own  secret 
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It  is  false  to  itself — or  rather  it  feels  an  irresistible  impulse  of  oonscienoe 
to  be  true  to  itself — it  labors  under  its  guilty  possession,  and  knows  not 
what  to  do  with  it.  The  human  heart  was  not  made  for  the  residence 
of  such  an  inhabitant;  it  finds  itself  preyed  on  by  a  torment  which  it 
dares  not  acknowledge  to  God  or  man.  A  vulture  is  devouring  it,  and  it 
asks  no  sympathy  or  assistance  either  from  heaven  or  earth.  The  secret 
which  the  murderer  possesses  soon  comes  to  possess  him ;  and  like  the  evil 
spirits  of  which  we  read,  it  overcomes  him,  and  leads  him  whithersoever 
it  will.  He  feels  it  beating  at  his  heart,  rising  to  his  throat,  and  demand- 
ing disclosure.  He  thinks  the  whole  world  sees  it  in  his  face,  reads  it  in 
his  eyes,  and  almost  hears  its  workings  in  the  very  silence  of  his  thoughts. 
It  has  become  his  master; — it  betrays  his  discretion;  it  breaks  down  his 
courage ;  it  conquers  his  prudence.  When  suspicions  from  without  begin  to 
embarrass  him,  and  the  net  of  circumstances  to  entangle  him,  the  fatal 
secret  struggles  with  still  greater  violence  to  burst  forth.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed ;  it  will  be  confessed ;  there  is  no  refuge  from  confession  but  m 
suicide,  and  suicide  is  confession. 


GEifS  FROM  SHAKSPEARE, 


jIIEY  woU  deserve  to  have. 
That  know  the  strong'st  and  surest 
'?#r*  way  to  get. 

W  So  Judas  kiss'd  his  Master ; 

An-l    cried — all    hail!     when    as    he 
nioant, — all  harm. 

A  scar  nohly  got.  or  a  noble  scar,  is  a 
goo<l  livery  of  honor. 

lie  that  is  gi<ldy  thinks  that  the  world  turns 
njund. 

A  lady's  verily  is 
As  potent  as  a  lord's. 

What  is   yours  to   bestow   is   not  yours   to 
reserve. 

Praising  what  is  lost 
Makes  the  remembrance  dear. 

What  is  the  city  but  the  people  ' 

Let  them  obev,  that  know  not  how  to  nil". 

A  friend  i'  the  court  is  better  than  a  pruny 
in  purse. 


The  plants  look  up  to  heaven,  from  whence 
They  have  their  nouri.«»hment. 

Things  in  motion  sooner  catch  tlie  eye, 
Than  what  not  stirs. 

Light  boats  sail  swift,  though  greater  hullu 
draw  deep. 

,  A  friend  should  bear  his  friend's  infirmities 

Make  not  your  thoughts  your  prisons. 

.  There  is  no  time  so  miserable  bat  a  man  mav 
be  true. 

.  L»'t  as  be  sa<'rificers,  but  no  batchers. 

,  Time  is  the  nurse  and  breeder  of  all  good. 

Striving  to  better,  oft  we  mar  what's  well. 

Receive  what  cheer  you  may ; 
Tlie  night  is  long,  that  never  finds  the  day. 

Wisely  and  slow :    they  stumble   that  run 
fa4. 

t  Nor  u.-k  advi'.'e  of  any  other  thought 
But  faith,  fulness,  and  courage. 
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Happy  are  they  that  hear  their  detractions, 
and  can  put  them  to  mending. 

Nor  seek  for  danger 
Where  there's  no  profit. 

Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit, 
And    tediousness    the   limhs    and    outward 
flourishes. 

Pity  is  the  virtue  of  the  law. 

And  none  but  tyrants  use  it  cruelly. 

All  difficulties  are  but  easy  when  they  are 
known. 

When  sorrows  come,  they  come  not  single 

spies. 
But  in  battalions. 

Fashion  wears  out  more  apparel  than  the 
man. 

Too  light  winning 
Makes  the  prize  light. 

What  great  ones  do, 
The  less  will  prattle  of. 

Men  are  men  ;  the  best  sometimes  forget. 

A  Roman  with  a  Roman's  heart  can  suffer. 

True  valor  still  a  true  respect  should  have. 

Oft  the  eye  mistakes,  the  brain  being  trou- 
bled. 

Thoughts  are  but  dreams,  till  their  effects  be 
tried. 

The   old    bees  die — the  young  possess    the 
hive. 

Mud  not  the  fountain   that  gave  drink  to 
thee. 

Mar  not  the  thing  that  cannot  be  amended. 

The  hearts  of  old  gave  hands  ; 
But  our  new  heraldry  is — hands,  not  hearts. 

Security 
Is  mortal's  chiefest  enemy. 

Dull  not  device  by  coldness  and  delay. 

Wisely  weigh 
Our  sorrow  with  our  comfort. 

A  custom 
More  honor'd  in  the  breach  than  the  observ- 
ance. 


Celerity  is  never  more  admired, 
Than  by  the  negligent. 

•    The  weakest  kind  of  fruit 
Drops  earliest  to  the  ground. 

*Tis  not  enough  to  help  the  feeble  up, 
But  to  support  him  after. 

Be  to  yourself 
As  you  would  to  your  friend. 

Trust  not  him,  that  hath  once  broken  faith. 

There's  place  and  means  for  every  man  alive. 

There's  not  one  wise  man  among  twenty  that 
will  praise  himself. 

Small  things  make  base  men  proud. 

A  golden  mind  stoops  not  to  show  of  dross. 

How  poor  an  instrument, 
May  do  a  noble  deed. 

Things  ill  got  had  ever  bad  success. 

Every  cloud  engenders  not  a  storm. 

Pleasure  and  action   make  the  hours  seem 
short. 

Direct  not    him  whose    way  himself    will 
choose. 

It  is  religion  that  doth  make  vows  kept. 

An  honest  tale  speeds  best,  being  plainly 
told. 

There's   beggary  in  the   love   that  can   be 
reckon'd. 

Take  all  the  swift  advantage  of  the  hours. 
Where  fair  is  not,  praise  cannot  mend  the 
brow. 

'Tis  time  to  fear  when  tvrants  seem  to  kiss. 

The  better  part  of  valour  is — discretior . 

Short-lived  wits  do  wither  as  they  grow. 

The  bitter  past,  more  welcome  is  the  sweet. 

The  words  of  Mercurv  are  harsh  after  the 
song  of  Apollo. 

.  There's  small  choice  in  rotten  apples. 

Melancholy  is  the  nurse  of  frenzy. 

Strong  reasons  make  strong  actions. 
Fly  pride,  says  the  peacock. 
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THE  GROTTO  OF  ANTIPAROS. 


AVERNS,  especially  those  which  are  situated  in  limeatone,  oommoniy 
present  the  formations  called  sUilactites,  from  a  Greek  word  signi- 
fyiug  distillation  or  dropping.  The  manner  of  their  productioD 
admits  of  a  very  plain  and  simple  explanation.     They  proceed  fixjm 

f  water  trickling  through  the  roois  containing  carbonate  of  lime, 
held  in  solution  by  carbonic  acid.  Upon  exposure  to  the  air  tlie 
carbonic  acid  is  gradually  disengaged,  and  a  pellicle  of  lime  is  deposited. 
The  process  proceeds,  drop  after  drop,  and  eventually,  descending  points 
hanging  from  the  roof  are  formed,  resembling  icicles,  which  are  compoeed 
of  concentric  rings  of  transj^arent  pellicles  of  lime,  presenting  a  very 
peculiar  appearance,  and,  from  their  connection  with  each  other,  produc- 
ing a  variety  of  singular  sliapes.  These  descending  points  are  the  stalac- 
tites properly  so  called,  from  which  the  stalagmites  are  to  be  distingaished, 
which  cover  the  flooi-s  of  caverns  with  conical  inequalities.  These  are  pro- 
duced bv  the  evaix)ration  of  the  larger  drops  which  have  fallen  to  the  bot- 
tom, an<l  are  stalactites  rising  upwards  from  the  ground.  Frequently,  in 
the  cours*^  of  ages,  the  ascending  and  descending  points  have  been  so  in- 
creased as  to  meet  together,  forming  natural  columns,  a  series  of  which 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  pillars  and  arches  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture. 

The  amount  of  this  disposition  which  we  find  in  caverns  capable  of 
producing  it,  is,  in  lact,  enormous,  and  gives  us  an  impressive  idea  of  their 
extraordinary  antiquity.  The  gi-otto  of  Antiparos— one  of  the  islands  of  the 
Grecian  Archipelago — is  parti(?.ularly  celebrated  on  account  of  the  sixe  and 
diversity  of  form  of  these  deposits.  It  ext^jnds  nearly  a  thousand  feet 
beneath  the  surface,  in  primitive  limestone,  and  is  accessible  by  a  narrow 
ontrance  which  is  often  very  steeply  inclined,  but  divided  by  level  landing 
places.  After  a  series  of  descents,  the  traveler  arrives  at  the  Great  Hall, 
<is  it  is  called,  tho  sides  and  roof  of  which  are  covered  with  immense  in- 
crustations of  calcareous  matter.  The  purity  of  the  surrounding  stone, 
and  the  thickness  of  the  roof  in  which  the  unfiltered  water  can  deposit  all 
impure  admixtures,  give  to  its  stalactites  a  beautiful  whiteness.  TJl 
pillars  stand  in  many  places  free,  near  each  other,  and  single  gronpa  of 
stalagmites  form  figures  so  strongly  resembling  plants,  that  Toumefbrt  en- 
deavored to  prove  from  them  a  vegetable  nature  in  stone.  The  remark  (rf 
that  intelligent  traveler  is  an  amusing  example  of  over  confidence:— 
^'Once   again   I  repeat  it,  it  is   impossible  this  should  be  done  by  the 
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droppings  of  water,  as  is  pretended  by  those  who  go  about  to  explain 
the  formation  of  congelations  in  grottoes.  It  is  much  more  probable  that 
these  other  congelations  we  speak  of,  and  which  hang  downwards  or  rise 
out  different  ways,  were  produced  by  one  principle,  namely,  vegetation." 

The  sight  of  the  whole  is  described,  by  those  who  have  visited  this 
cavern,  as  highly  imposing.  In  the  middle  of  the  Great  Hall,  there  is  a 
remarkably  fine  and  large  stalagmite,  more  than  twenty  feet  in  diameter, 
and  twenty-four  feet  high,  termed  the  Altar,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
Marquis  de  Nointel,  the  ambassador  from  Louis  XIV.  to  the  Sultan,  hav- 
ing caused  high  mass  to  be  celebrated  here  in  the  year  1673.  The  cere- 
mony was  attended  by  five  hundred  persons ;  the  place  was  illuminated  by 
a  hundred  large  wax  torches ;  and  four  hundred  lamps  burned  in  the 
grotto,  day  and  night,  for  the  three  days  of  the  Christmas  festival.  This 
cavern  was  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  but  seems  to  have  been  com- 
pletely lost  sight  of  till  the  seventeenth  century. 


THE  ANGEL'S  STORY. 


ADELAIDE  A.  PROCTOR. 


IIROUGH  the  blue  and  froBty  heav- 
ens, 
Christmas  stars  were  shining  bright ; 
Glistening  lamps  throughout  the  city 
Almost    matched    their    gleaming 
light ; 
While  the  winter  snow  was  lying, 
And  the  winter  winds  were  sighing. 
Long  ago,  one  Christmas  night. 


While,  from  every  tower  and  steeple. 

Pealing  bells  were  sounding  clear, 
Never  with  such  tones  of  gladness, 

Save  when  Christmas  time  is  near, 
Many  a  one  that  night  was  nKTry 

Wh  J  had  toiled  through  all  the  year. 

That  night  saw  old  wrongs  forgiven : 
Friends,  long  parted,  reconciled  ; 

Voices  all  unus<>d  to  laughter, 
Mournful  eyes  that  rarely  smiled. 

Trembling  hearts  that  feared  the  morrow. 
From  their  anxious  thoughts  beguiled. 
43 


Rich  and  poor  felt  love  and  blessing 
From  the  gracious  season  fall ; 

Joy  and  plenty  in  the  cottage. 
Peace  and  feasting  in  the  hall ; 

And  the  vorces  of  the  children 
Ringing  clear  above  it  all ! 

Yet  one  house  was  dim  and  darkened ; 

Gloom,  and  sickness,  and  despair, 
Dwelling  in  the  gilded  chambers, 

Creeping  up  the  marble  stair ; 
Even  stilled  the  voice  of  mourning. 

For  a  child  lay  dying  there. 

Silken  curtains  fell  around  him, 
Velvet  carpets  hushed  the  tread ; 

Many  costly  toys  were  lying, 
All  unheeded,  by  his  bed ; 

And  his  tangled  golden  ringlets 
Were  on  downy  pillows  spread. 

The  skill  of  all  that  mighty  city 
To  save  one  little  life  was  vain  ; 
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One  little  thread  from  being  broken, 
One  fatal  word  from  being  spoken ; 

Nay,  his  very  mother's  pain, 
And  the  mighty  love  within  her, 

Coald  not  give  him  health  again. 

So  she  knelt  there  still  beside  him. 
She  alone  with  strength  to  smile, 

Promising  that  he  should  snfifer 
No  more  in  a  little  while. 

Murmuring  tender  song  and  story, 
Weary  hours  to  beguile. 

Suddenly  an  unseen  Presence 

Checked  those  constant  moaning  cries. 
Stilled  the  little  heart's  quick  fluttering, 

Raised  those  blue  and  wondering  eyes, 
Fixed  on  some  mysterious  vision 

With  a  startled,  sweet  surprise. 

For  a  radiant  angel  hovered, 

Smiling,  o'er  the  little  bed ; 
White  his  raiment,  from  his  shoulders 

Snowy,  dove-like  pinions  spread. 
And  a  star-like  light  was  shining 

In  a  glory  round  his  head. 

While,  with  tender  love,  the  angel. 

Leaning  o'er  the  little  nest. 
In  his  arms  the  sick  child  folding, 

Laid  him  gontly  on  his  breast, 
Sobs  and  waitings  told  the  mother 

That  her  darling  was  at  rest. 

So,  the  anj^el,  slowly  rising, 

Sproa*!  hi.s  wings,  and  through  the  air, 
Bore  the  chiM,  and  while  he  hold  him 

To  his  heart  with  loving  care, 
Placed  a  branch  of  crimson  roses, 

Tcnderlv  b«;?»i«le  him  there. 

While  the  «.-hiM,  thus  clinging,  floated 
Toward  the  mansions  of  the  blest, 

Gazing  from  liis  shining  guardian, 
To  the  fl'"»W''r?  upon  his  breast. 

Thus  the  unu'.'l  f^fiake,  still  smiling 
On  the  littlo  heavenly  guest : 

*'  Know  dear  little  one,  that  heaven 
Does  no  earthly  thing  disdain — 


Man's  poor  joys  find  there  an  echo 

Just  as  surely  as  his  pain ; 
Love,  on  earth  so  feebly  striving, 

Lives  divine  in  heaven  again  I 

"  Once  in  that  great  town  below  ns, 

In  a  poor  and  narrow  street, 
Dwelt  a  little  sickly  orphan; 

Gentle  aid,  or  pity  sweet. 
Never  in  life's  rugged  pathway 

Guided  his  poor  tottering  feet. 

"  All  the  striving,  anxious  forethought 
That  should  only  come  with  age. 

Weighed  upon  his  baby  spirit, 
Showed  him  soon  life's  sternest  page. 

Grim  want  was  his  nurse,  and  sorrow 
Was  his  only  heritage. 

"  All  too  weak  for  childish  pastimes, 

Drearily  the  hours  sped  ; 
On  his  hands,  so  small  and  trembling, 

Loaning  his  poor  aching  head, 
Or  through  dark  and  painful  hours 

Lying  helpless  on  his  bed. 

"  Dreaming  strange  and  longing  fancies 

Of  cool  forests  far  away ; 
And  of  rosy,  happy  children, 

Laughing  merrily  at  play, 
Coming  home  through  green  lanes,  bearing 

Trailing  boughs  of  blooming  May. 

"  Scarce  a  glimpse  of  azure  heaven 
Gleamed  above  that  narrow  street. 

And  the  sultry  air  of  summer 
(That  you  call  so  warm  and  sweet) 

Fevered  the  poor  orphan,  dwelling 
In  that  crowded  alley's  heat. 

"One  bright  day,  with  feeble  footsteps 
Slowly  forth  he  tried  to  crawl, 

Through  the  crowded  city's  pathways. 
Till  he  reached  the  garden  wall ; 

Whore  'mid  princely  halls  and  mansions 
Stood  the  lordliest  of  all. 

'•  There  were  trees  with  giant  branches, 
Velvet  glades  where  shadows  hide ; 


rH£  ANOELS  BTOBY. 


There  were  sparkling  fountaim  glancing 
Flowers  wbich,  in  luxuriant  pride, 

Ever  wafted  breatiis  of  perfume 
To  the  child  who  stood  outside. 

"  He  against  the  gate  of  iron 

Fressed  his  wan  and  wjstfal  face, 

Oasing  with  an  awe-«truck  pleoeure 
At  the  glories  of  the  place : 

Never  had  his  brightest  dajr-dream 
%one  with  half  such  wondrous  grace. 

"  Yon  were  playing  in  that  garden, 
Throwing  blouomB  in  the  air, 

Laughing  when  the  petals  floated 
Downward  on  your  golden  hair ; 

And  the  fond  eyea  watching  o'er  yon. 

And  the  splendor  spread  before  yoQ. 
Told  a  house's  hope  was  there. 

"  When  yonr  servants,  tired  of  seeing 

Such  a  face  of  want  and  woe. 
lorn  in  g  to  the  ragged  orphan, 

Cave  him  coin  and  bade  him  gn. 
Down  his  cheeks  bo  thin  and  wasted 

Bitter  tean  began  to  flow. 

But  that  look  of  childish  sorrow 
On  yonr  tender  child-heart  fell. 
And  you  plucked  the  reddeet  roses 
From  the  tree  you  loved  so  well, 
Passed  them  through  the  stern,  cold  gra- 
ting. 
Gently  bidding  him  '  Farewell  1' 

Dawled  by  the  frngrant  treapore 

And  the  gentle  voice  he  heard. 
In  the  poor  forlorn  boy's  spirit 

Joy,  thfi  sleeping  seraph,  stirred ; 
In  his  hand  he  took  the  flnwers. 

In  his  heart  the  loving  word. 

So  lie  rrqic  to  hij  poor  garret : 

Poor  no  more,  but  rich  and  bright, 
For  the  holy  dreams  of  childhood — 

Love,  and  Eost,  and  Hope,  and  Light — 
Floated  roond  the  orphan's  pillow, 

ThroQgh  the  elarry  summer  night. 

•■  Day  dawned,  yet  the  vision  lasted — 
All  too  weak  to  rise  he  lay ; 


Did  he  dream  that  none  spake  harehly — 
All  were  strangely  kind  that  day  ? 

Snrely,  then,  his  treaenred  roses 
Mast  have  charmed  all  ills  away. 

"  And  he  einiled,  though  they  were  fading ; 

One  by  one  their  leaves  were  died; 
'Such  bright  things  coold  never  perteh ; 

They  would  bloom  again,'  he  uid. 
When  the  next  day's  eun  had  risen 

Child  and  flowers  both  were  dead. 


"Enow,  dear  little  one  I  oar  Father 

Will  no  gentle  deed  disdain  i 
Love  on  the  cold  earth  beginning 

Lives  divine  in  heaven  again. 
While  the  angel  hearts  that  beat  Uiere 

Still  all  tender  thou);hte  retain." 

So  the  angel  ceased,  and  gently 

O'er  his  little  burden  leant; 
While  the  child  gased  from  the  shining, 

Loving  eyea  that  o'er  him  bent. 
To  the  blooming  roses  by  him. 

Wondering  what  their  mystery  meant 

Thus  the  radiant  angel  answered, 
And  with  tender  meaning  smiled; 

"  Ere  yonr  childlike,  loving  spirit 
Sin  and  the  hard  world  defiled, 

Ood  has  given  me  leave  to  seek  yoa — 
I  was  once  that  little  child  1" 

In  the  charchyard  of  that  city 

Hose  a  tomb  of  marble  rare. 
Decked,  as  loon  as  spring  awakened. 

With  her  bads  and  blossomi  fair— 
And  a  hamble  grave  beside  It — 

Kone  knew  who  re«t«d  thera.  ' 
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GOLDEN  GRAINS. 


JAMES  A.   GARFIELD. 


SELECTED   FEOM   VARIOUS  ORATIONS. 


twrf 


FEEL  a  profounder  reverence  for  a 
Boy  than  for  a  Man.  I  never  meet 
a  ragged  Boy  in  the  street  without 
feeling  that  I  may  owe  him  a  salute, 
for  I  know  not  what  i^ossibilities 
J  may  be  buttoned  up  under  his  coat. 

Poverty  is  uncomfortable,  as  I  can  testify; 
but  nine  times  out  of  ten  the  best  thing 
that  can  happen  to  a  young  man  is  to 
be  tossed  overboard  and  compelled  to 
sink  or  swim  for  himself.  In  all  my 
acquaintance  I  never  know  a  man  to  be 
drowned  who  was  worth  the  saving. 

There  are  times  in  the  historv  of  men  and 
nations,  when  they  stand  so  near  the 
veil  that  separates  Mortals  and  Immor- 
tals, Time  from  Eternity,  and  Men  from 
th^'ir  God,  that  thev  can  almost  hear 
thf.'ir  breathings  and  feel  the  pulsations 
of  the  heart  of  the  Infinite. 

Gro\^th  is  bettor  than  Permanence,  and  per- 
manent growth  is  bntter  than  all. 

It  is  no  honur  or  profit  merely  to  apj»ear  in 
th'i  arena.  Tlic  Wreath  is  for  those  who 
contend. 

There  i.s  a  fellowship  among  the  Virtues  by 
which  one  great,  generous  jia^sion  stimu- 
lates another. 

The  i>rivile>?e  of  being  a  Young  Man  is  a 
great  privilege,  and  the  privilege  of 
growint?  up  to  be  an  independent  Man 
in  middle  life  is  a  greater. 

Many  books  wo  can  read  in  a  railroad  car 
and /'.M/l  a  harmony  between  the  rushing 
of  the  train  and  th«?  haste  of  the  Author. 

If  the  J  tower  to  do  hard  work  is  not  Tab'^nt, 
it  is  the  best  p".<?:;ible  substitute  for  it. 

Occasion  may  bo  the  bugle-call  that  summons 
an  army  to  battle,  but  the  blast  of  a 
b'lgle  can  n''ver  make  Soldiers  or  win 
Victories. 

Things  don't  turn  up  in  this  World  until 
somtrbody  turns  them  up. 


If  there  be  one  thing  apon  this  earth  that 
mankind  love  and  admire  better  than 
another,  it  is  a  brave  Man — it  i«  a  man 
who  dares  look  the  Devil  in  the  iace 
and  tell  him  he  is  a  Devil. 

True  art  is  but  the  anti-type  of  Nature— 
the  embodiment  of  discovered  Beautv  in 
utility. 

Every  character  is  the  joint  product  of  Nature 
and  Nurture. 

Not  a  man  of  Iron,  but  of  Live  Oak. 

Power  exhibits  itself  under  two  distinct 
forms — strength  and  force — each  pos- 
sessing peculiar  qualities  and  each  penect 
in  its  own  sphere.  Strength  is  typified 
by  the  Oak,  the  Rock,  the  Mountain. 
Force  embodies  itself  in  (iie  Cataract, 
the  Tempest,  the  Thunderbolt. 

As  a  giant  Tree  absorbs  all  the  elements  ii 
growth  witliin  it?  reach  And  leaves  only 
a  sickly  Vegetation  in  its  shadow,  so  •io 
towering  great  Men  absorb  all  the 
strength  and  glory  of  their  surrounding? 
and  leave  a  dearth  of  Greatness  for  a 
whole  generation. 

It  has  been  fortunaio  that  most  of  our  great- 
est  Men   have   left   no  descendants  lo    ' 
shine  in  the  borrowed  lustre  of  a  great 
name. 

In  or'.ler  to  have  anv  success  in  life,  or  anv 
worthy  success,  you  must  resolve  to 
carry  into  your  work  a  fullness  ot 
Knowledge — not  merely  a  Sufficiency. 
but  more  than  a  Sufficiency. 

Be  fit  f'»r  more  than  the  thing  you  are  now 
d«.>ing. 

Y:.iun'^  Mi-n  talk  of  tru-^ting  to  the  Spur  oi 
the  Occasion.  That  trust  is  vain.  Occa- 
sions cannot  make  Spurs.  If  you  eipevt 
to  wear  Sjiurs  you  must  win  them.  Il 
y  "U  wi.«h  to  use  them  you  must  buckle 
ttiem  to  your  own  heels  before  vou  go 
into  the  Fight. 


FOR  CHARLIE'S  SAKE. 
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That  man  will  be  a  benefactor  of  bis  race 
who  shall  teach  us  how  to  manage 
rightly  the  first  years  of  a  Child's  educa- 
tion. 

Great  Ideas  travel  slowly  and  for  a  time 
noiselessly,  as  the  Gods  whose  Feet  were 
shod  with  wool. 

lie  who  would  understand  the  real  Spirit  of 
Literature  should  not  select  authors  of 
any  one  period  alone,  but  rather  go  to 
the  fountain-head,  and  trace  the  little 
rill  as  it  courses  along  down  the  ages, 
broadening  and  deepening  into  the  great 
ocean  of  Thought  which  the  Men  of  the 
present  are  exploring. 

Eternity  alone  will  reveal  to  the  human  race 
ita  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  peerless  and 
immortal  name  of  Wa.-'hington. 

The  scientific  spirit  has  cast  out  the  Demons 
and  presented  us  with  Nature,  clothed 
in  her  right  min<l  and  living  under  the 
reign  of  law.  It  has  given  us  for  the 
sorceries  of  the  Alchemist,  the  beautiful 
laws  of  Chemistry;  for  the  dreams  of 
the  Astrologer,  the  sublime  truths  of 
astronomy :  for  the  wild  visions  of  Cos- 
mogony, the  monumental  records  of 
geology ;  for  the  anarchy  of  Diabolism, 
the  laws  of  God. 

We  no  longer  attribute  the  untimely  death 
of  infants  to  the  sin  of  Adam,  but  to 
bad  nursing  and  ignorance. 


Imagine  if  you  can  what  would  ha])pen  if 
to-morrow  morning  the  railway  locomo- 
tive and  its  corollary,  the  telegraph, 
were  blotted  from  the  earth.  To  what 
humble  proportions  Mankind  would  be 
compelled  to  scale  down  the  great  enter- 
prizes  they  are  now  pushing  forward 
with  such  ease ! 

Hero(t8  did  not  make  our  liberties,  they  but 
reflected  and  illustrated  them. 

The  Life  and  light  of  a  nation  are  insepa- 
rable. 

We  confront  the  dangers  of  Suffrage  by  the 
blessings  of  univj^rsal  education. 

There  is  no  horizontal  Stratification  of  society 
in  this  countrv  like  the  rock;*  in  the 
earth,  that  hold  one  class  down  below 
forevermore,  and  let  another  come  to 
the  surface  to  stay  there  forever.  Our 
Stratification  is  like  the  ocean,  where 
every  individual  drop  is  free  to  move, 
and  where  from  the  sternest  depths  of 
the  mighty  deep  any  drop  may  come  up 
to  glitter  on  the  highest  wave  that  rolls. 

There  is  deep  down  in  the  -heart*  of  the 
American  people  a  strong  and  abiding 
love  of  our  Country  which  no  surface 
storms  of  passion  can  ever  shake. 

Our  National  safety  demands  that  the  foun- 
tains of  political  power  shall  be  made 
pure  by  Intelligence  and  kept  jmre  by 
Vigilance. 


FOB  CHARLIE'S  SAKE, 


JOHN   W.    PALMER. 

KHE  night  i.^  late,  the  house  is  still ; 
s?  Tlio  angels  of  the  hour  fulfil 
^^^jIl  Thoir  tender  ministries,  and  move 


\ 


I 


From  couch  to  couch  in  cares  of  love. 

They  drop  into  thy  dreams,  sweet 
wife, 

The  happiest  smile  of  Charlie's  life. 
And  lay  on  baby's  lips  a  kiss, 
Fresh  from  his  angel-brother's  bliss; 
And,  as  they  pass,  they  seem  to  make 


A    strange,    dim    hymn,    "  For    Charlie's 

sake." 
My  listening  heart  takes  up  the  strain, 
And  gives  it  to  the  night  again. 
Fitted  with  words  of  lowly  praise, 
And  patience  learned  of  mournful  days 
And  memories  of  the  dead  child's  ways. 

His  will  be  done,  His  will  be  done ! 
Who  gave  and  took  away  my  son, 
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In  "  the  far  land  "  to  Rhine  and  sing 
Before  the  Beautiful,  the  King, 
Who  every  day  doth  Christmas  make, 
All  starred  and  belled  for  Charlie's  sake. 

For  Charlie's  sake  I  will  arise ; 
I  will  anoint  me  where  he  lies, 
And  change  my  raiment,  and  go  in 
To  the  Lord's  house,  and  leave  my  sin 


Without,  and  seat  me  at  his  board, 
Eat,  and  be  glad,  and  praise  the  Lord. 

For  wherefore  should  I  fast  and  weep, 
And  sullen  moods  of  mourning  keep  ? 
I  cannot  bring  him  back,  nor  he. 
For  any  calling,  come  to  me. 
The  bond  the  angel  Death  did  sign, 
Qod  sealed — for  Charlie's  sake  and  mine. 


THE  BRIDE. 


SIR  JOHN  SUCKLING. 


HE  maid,  and  thereby  hangs  a  talc, 
For  such  a  maid  no  Whitsun-ale 
»  Could  ever  yet  produce  : 

No  grape  that's  kindly  ripe  could  be 
So  round,,  so  plump,  so  soft  as  she, 
Nor  half  so  full  of  juice. 

Her  finger  was  so  small,  the  ring 

Would  not  stay  on  which  they  did  bring, — 

It  was  too  wide  a  peck  ; 
And,  to  say  truth, — for  out  it  must, — 
It  looked  like  the  great  collar — just — 

About  our  young  colt's  neck. 

Her  feet,  beneath  her  petticoat, 
Like  little  mice  stole  in  and  out, 

As  if  they  feared  the  light ; 
But  0.  she  dances  such  a  way  ! 
No  sun  upon  an  Easter-day 

Is  half  so  fine  a  sigliL 


Her  cheeks  so  rare  a  white  was  on. 
No  daisy  makes  comparison  ; 

Who  seed  them  is  undone  ; 
For  streaks  of  red  were  mingled  there, 
Such  as  are  on  a  Cath'rine  pear, 

The  side  that's  next  the  son. 

Her  lips  were  red ;  and  one  was  thin. 
Compared  to  that  was  next  her  chin. 

Some  bee  had  stung  it  newly ; 
But,  Dick,  her  eyes  so  guard  her  face. 
I  durst  no  more  upon  them  gaze. 

Than  on  the  sun  in  July. 

Her  mouth  so  small,  when  she  does  speak. 
Thou'dst  swear  her  teeth  her  words  did  break. 

That  they  might  passage  get ; 
But  she  80  handled  still  the  matter. 
They  came  as  good  as  ours,  or  better. 

And  are  not  spent  a  whit. 


LIFE. 


HENRY    KING. 


IKE  to  the  falling  of  a  star, 
Or  as  the  flights  of  oagles  are. 
Or  like  the  fresh  spring's  gaudy  hue, 
Or  silver  droj>s  of  morning  dew, 
Or  like  a  wind  that  chafes  the  Hood' 


E  on  puch  is  man,  whose  borrowed  light 
I.'^  straight  called  in,  and  paid  to-night. 
The  win«l  blows  out,  the  bubble  dies, 
The  spring  entombed  in  autumn  lies, 
The  dow  dries  up,  the  star  is  shot. 


Or  oubbles  which  on  water  stood, —  i  The  flight  is  past, — and  man  forgot! 


HABITS  OF  TROUT. 


HABITS  OF  TROUT. 


WILLIAM   C.   PEIME. 


fis  noteworthy,  and  haa    doubtiees  often  attractefl    the    attention 
of    anglers,  that    different     hooka     give 
4.%     totally   different   instructions    and   infor- 

'^      mation  about    tbe  same  fish.      This  is 

J  easily  exphxined.  Most  of  the  writeia 
on  angling  have  written  from  experience  ob- 
tained in  certain  waters.  One  who  has  taken 
trout  for  a  score  of  years  in  the  St.  Regis 
waters  forms  liis  opinion  of  these  fish  from 
their  habits  in  those  regions.  But  a  St.  Regis 
trout  J3  no  more  hke  a  Welakennebacook  trout 
in  his  habits  than  a  Boston  gentleman  is 
to  a  New  Yorker.  Wbo  would  think  of  de- 
scribing the  habits  and  customs  of  mankind 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  Englishman?  Yet 
wo  have  abundance  of  book-lore  on  tbe  habits 
of  fish,  founded  on  acquaintance  with  the  fish 
in  one  or  another  locality.  To  say  truth,  until 
one  has  studied  the  habit«  of  trout  in  all  the 
waters  of  the  world,  it  is  unsafe  for  him  to  ven- 
ture any  general  account  of  those  habits. 

Take  the  simplest  illustration.  If  you  are 
on  the  lower  St.  Regis,  and  seek  large  trout, 
rise  before  the  sun,  and  cast  for  the  half  hour 
preceding  and  the  half  hour  following  sunrise. 
You  will  find  the  fish  plenty  and  voracious, 
striking  with  vigor,  and  evidently  on  the  feed. 
But  go  to  Profile  Lake  (that  gom  of  all  tbe 
world  of  waters),  wherein  I  have  taken  many 
thousand  trout,  and  you  will  scarcely  ever  have 
a  rise  in  the  morning.  In  the  one  lake  the  fish 
are  in  the  habit  of  feeding  at  day-dawn.  In  the 
other  no  trout  breakfasts  till  nine  o'clock,  unless, 
like  the  departing  guests  of  the  neighboring 
hotel,  business  or  pleasure  lead  him  to  be  up  for 
once  at  an  early  hour. 


"NO  MOBE  SEA.' 


So,  too,  you  may  cnst  on  Profile  Lake  at  noon  in  the  sunshine,  and  aB 
in  most  waters,  though  the  trout  are  abundant,  they  will  not  be  t«mpted 
to  rise.  But  in  Echo  Lake,  only  a  hall-mile  distant,  where  tront  are 
scarce,  I  have  killed  many  fish  of  two  and  three  pounds'  weight,  and  nearly 
all  between  eleven  and  one  in  bright,  sunshiny  weather.  In  iact,  when 
they  rise  at  all  in  Echo  Lake,  it  is  almost  invariably  at  that  hour,  atd 
very  seldom  at  any  other.  Men  have  their  hours  of  eating,  settled  into 
what  we  call  habits.  The  Bostonian  dines  at  one  hour,  the  New  Yorker 
at  another.  One  should  not  attempt  to  describe  the  eating  habits  of  moL 
in  general  from  either  class,  or  from  both.  In  many  respects  the  habits  ol 
fish  are  formed,  as  are  the  habits  of  men,  by  the  force  of  circumstaDoee,  or 
by  the  influence  of  the  imitative  propensity.  They  do  some  things  only 
because  they  have  seen  other  fish  do  so.  Instinct  leads  them  to  some 
habits,  education  to  others. 


"NO  MORE  SEA." 

WILLIAM    H.    HENDERSON. 


.,  LONELY,  exile.1  one  I 

U(ion  the  PalmOS  shore  I  Bee  thp< 

Thon  dreameat  gravely  of  thine  owi 
dear  laod, 
Far  by  the  risiag  ran. 

ThLQking  of  Qalilee, 
And  the  hoarse  waves  that  part  their  frum  it 

Not  strange  it  seemB  to  hear  tijee  inormunn, 

Thy  pong  of  "  No  Morp  Sea." 


e  not  tht'D  beeide 

brother,  count  from  ptbU; 


I  Shall  v 

I  Some  friend  or 

I  beach 

I  The  while-niaged  ships  aa  t&r  w»  ey*  (U 

I  Od  the  boriion  wide  ? 

! 

I  No  grey  clond-shadowB   flickering  o'er  Utt 

So  curlitiR  breakers  by  the  rocky  steep 
I  Or  beachy  shorn  »    Ah.  mtti 


No  more  in  foamy  spray 
irhall  we   with  merry  jest   aad   fdll-voiced 

langhter 
Delight  oarBelves,  aad  bre&st  the  surges  after 
The  dust  aod  heat  of  day  7 

Shall  there  be  no  more  nhelU  T 
Nor   golden   eaad  ?    Nor  crimson  sea-weed 

Nor  pearla.  nor  coral  that  beneath  the  brine 
Adoro  the  ocean  cells  ? 

On  balmy  summer  day 
Sliall  we  not  float  in  dainty  skiff  along. 
And  Boit  the  dipping  oar  to  choral  song, 

Upon  eome  sheltered  bay  7 


A  darker,  sadder  sea 
Spreads  its  drear  waste  before  the  prophet's 

eye— 
A  sea  of  sin  across  which  floats  the  sigh 

Of  fallen  humanity. 

And  snrges  of  dark  thought 
And  angry  passion  loom  upon  its  face. 
Telling  the  ruin  of  a  shipwrecked  race. 

In  countless  centaries  wrought 

This  is  the  groat  Bed  Sea, 
Wliose  waves  shall  yet  at  Ood's  own  voice 
roll  back, 


I,  apostolic  Bocr; 
Hot    of   Iho    watery    brine    thou    teliest 


That  through   tho  pathway   His   redeemed 
may  walk, 
Safe,  fearlt«s,  joyful,  free. 


tlip  answer  Echo 
'I  Mnsic  at  night 
ousi'd  by  lut«  or  horn,  she 


ECHOES. 

THOMAS   MOORE. 


Yet  Love  hath  echoes  trunr  far 
And  far  more  sWeeC 

Than  e'er,  beneath  the  moonlighl's 
lawns  and  lakes      Of  '">rn  or  lute  or  soft  guitar 
ing  light!  '  The  songs  repeat. 
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SOFT  SA  WDER  AND  HUMAN  NATUR. 


THOMAS   C.    HALIBURTON. 


[N  the  course  of  a  journey  which  Mr.  Slick  performs  in  company  with 
the  reporter  of  his  humors,  the  latter  asks  him  how,  in  a  countiy  so 
poor  as  Nova  Scotia  he  contrives  to  sell  so  many  clocks.  "Mr. 
Slick  paust?d/'  continues  the  author,  "as  if  considering  the  propriety 
^  of  answering  the  question,  and  looking  me  in  the  face,  said,  in  a  con- 
1  fidential  tone :  '  Why,  I  don't  care  if  I  do  tell  you,  for  the  market  is 
glutted,  and  I  shall  quit  this  circuit.  It  Ls  done  by  a  knowledge  of  soft 
sawder  2iXidi  human  natur.  But  here; — I  have  just  one  left.  Neighbor 
Steel's  wife  asked  to  have  the  refusal  of  it,  but  I  guess  I  won't  sell  it.  I 
had  but  two  of  them,  this  one  and  the  feller  of  it,  that  I  sold  Governor 
Lincoln.  General  Green,  secretary  of  state  for  Maine,  said  he'd  give  me 
fifty  dollars  for  this  here  one — it  has  composition  wheels  and  patent  axles; 
it  is  a  beautiful  article — a  real  first  chop — no  mistake,  genuine  superfine ; 
but  I  guess  I'll  take  it  back ;  and,  besides,  Squire  Hawk  might  think  it 
hard  that  I  did  not  give  him  the  offer.' 

"'Dear  me,'  said  Mrs.  Flint,  'I  should  like  to  see  it;  where  is  it?' 
'  It  is  in  a  chest  of  mine  over  the  way,  at  Tom  Tape's  store ;  I  guess  he 
can  ship  it  on  to  Eastport.*  'That's  a  good  man,'  said  Mrs.  Flint,  'jist 
let's  look  at  it.'  Mr.  Slick,  willing  to  oblige,  yielded  to  these  entreaties, 
and  soon  produced  the  clock — a  gaudy,  highly  varnished,  trumpery-look- 
ing affair.  He  placed  it  on  the  chimney-piece,  where  its  beauties  were 
pointed  out  and  duly  appreciated  by  Mrs.  Flint,  whose  admiration  was  about 
ending  in  a  proposal,  when  Mr.  Flint  returned  from  giving  his  directions 
about  the  care  of  the  horses.  The  deacon  praised  the  clock ;  he,  too, 
thought  it  a  handsome  one ;  but  the  deacon  was  a  prudent  man  :  he  had 
a  watch,  he  was  sorry,  but  he  had  no  occasion  for  a  clock.  '  I  guess  you're 
in  the  wrong  furrow  this  time,  deiicon ;  it  ain't  for  sale,'  said  Mr.  Slick; 
'  and  if  it  was,  I  reckon  neighbor  Steele's  wife  would  have  it,  for  she  gives 
me  no  peace  about  it.'  Mrs.  Flint  said  that  Mr.  Steele  had  enough  to  do, 
poor  man,  to  pay  his  interest,  without  l^uying  clocks  for  his  wife.  '  It's 
no  consarn  of  mine,'  said  Mr.  Slick,  '  as  long  a.s  he  pays  me,  what  he  has 
to  do ;  but  I  guess  I  don't  want  to  sell  it;  and,  beside,  it  comes  too  high; 
that  clock  can't  be  made  at  Rhode  Island  under  fortv  dollars. 

"  *  Why,  it  an't  possible ! '  said  the  Clockmaker,  in  apparent  surprise, 
looking  at  his  watch,  '  why,  as  I'm  alive,  it  is  four  o'clock,  and  if  I  haven't 
been  two  hours  here — how  on  airth  shall  I  reach  River  Philip  to-night? 
I'll  tell  you  what,  Mrs.  Flint;  I'll  leave  the  clock  in  your  care  till  I  return 
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on  my  way  to  the  States — I'll  set  it  agoing,  and  put  it  to  the  right  time.' 
As  soon  as  this  operation  was  performed,  he  delivered  the  key  to  the  deacon 
with  a  sort  of  serio-comic  injunction  to  wind  up  the  clock  every  Saturday 
night,  which  Mrs.  Flint  said  she  would  take  care  should  be  done,  and 
promised  to  remind  her  husband  of  it,  in  case  he  should  chance  to  for- 
get it. 

*'  *  That,'  said  the  Clockmaker,  as  soon  as  we  were  mounted,  '  that  I 
call  human  natur  !  Now,  that  clock  is  sold  for  forty  dollars — it  cost  me 
six  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  Mrs.  Flint  will  never  let  Mrs.  Steele  have  the 
refusal — nor  will  the  deacon  learn  until  I  call  for  the  clock,  that  having 
once  indulged  in  the  use  of  a  superfluity,  it  is  difficult  to  give  it  up.  We 
can  do  without  any  article  of  luxury  we  have  never  had,  but  when  once 
obtained,  it  is  not  in  human  natur  to  surrender  it  voluntarily.  Of  fifteen 
thousand  sold  by  myseK  and  partners  in  this  province,  twelve  thousand 
were  left  in  this  manner,  only  ten  clocks  were  ever  returned — when  we 
called  for  them,  they  invariably  bought  them.  We  trust  to  soft  sawder 
to  get  them  into  the  house,  and  to  human  natur  that  they  never  come  out 
of  it." 


NIAOARA. 


LYBIA  HUNTLY  SIGOURNEY. 


JLOW  on  forever,  in  thy  glorious  robe 
Of  terror  and  of  beauty.     Yes,  flow 

on, 
Unfathom'd  and  resistless.  God  hath 

set 
His  rainbow  on  thy  forehead,  and 

the  cloud 
Mantled  around  thy  feet. — And  he 
doth  give 
Thy  voice  of  thunder  power  to  speak  of  him 
EternaHy, — bidding  the  lip  of  man 
Keep  silence,  and  upon  thy  rocky  altar  pour 
Incense  of  awe-struck  praise. 

And  who  can  dare 
To  lift  tho  insect  trump  of  earthly  hope. 
Or  love,  or  sorrow,  *mid  the  peal  sublime 
Of   thy   tremendous  hymn  ? — Even    Ocean 

shrinks 
Back  from  thy  brotherhood,  and   his  wild 

waves 
Betire  abash'd. — For  he  doth  sometimes  seem 


To  sleep  like  a  spent  laborer,  and  recall 
Ilis  wearied  billows  from  their  vexing  play, 
And  lull  them  to  a  cradle  calm  :  but  Uiou, 
With  everlasting,  undecaying  tide, 
Bost  rest  not  night  or  day. 

The  morning  stars. 
"When  first  they  sang  o'er  young  creation's 

birth, 
Heard  thy  deep  anthem, — and  those  wreck' 

ing  fires 
That  wait  the  archangel's  signal  to  dissolve 
The  solid  earth,  shall  find  Jehovah's  name 
Graven,  as  with  a  thousand  diamond  spears, 
On  thine  unfathom'd  page. — Each  leafy  bough 
That  lifts  itself  within  thy  proud  domain, 
Doth  gather  greenness  from  thy  living  spray, 
And  tremble  at  the  baptism. — Lo !  yon  birds 
Do  venture  boldly  near,  bathing  their  wing 
Amid  thy  foam  and  mist. — 'Tis  meet  for  them 
To  touch  thy  garment's  hem, — or  lightly  stir 
The  snowy  leaflets  of  thy  vapor  wreath, — 
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Who  sport  unharm'd  upon  the  fleecy  cloud,  Thou  dost  make  the  BOol . 

And  lifiton  at  the  echoing  ga'tie  of  heaven,  A  wondering  witness  of  thy  majesty  ; 
Without  reproof. — But  as  for  us, — it  seems      ■  And  while  it  rushes  with  delirious  joy 

Scarce  l&wful  with  uur  broken  tones  to  speak  To  tread  thy  vestibule,  dost  chain  its  step, 

Familiarly  of  thee. — Methinks,  to  tint  And  check  its  rapture  with  the  humbling  view 

Thy  glorious  features  with  our  pencil's  point,  Of  its  own  nothingness,  bidding  it  etand 

Or  woo  thee  to  the  tablet  of  a  song,  In  the  dread  presence  of  the  Invisible 

Were  profanation.  As  if  to  answer  to  its  God  through  thee. 


FIXGALS  CA  VR 


§N  tho  volcanic  rocks,  cavern  formations  are  very  common,  and  one  of 
the  most  Bplendi J  examples  in  the  world  occura  in  the  basalt,  a  rock 
of  comparatively  modern  igneous  origin.  This  is  the  well-known 
cave  of  Fingal,  in  the  island  of  Stcaffii^  a  small  island  on  the  western 
J^  coast  of  Scotland,  composed  entirely  of  amorphous  and  pillared  basalt 
I  The  name  of  the  island  is  derived  from  its  singular  structure,  Staffi^ 
signifying,  in  the  Norwegian  language,  a  people  who  were  early  on  the 
coadt,  a  staff,  and  figuratively,  a  column.  The  basaltic  columns  have  in 
various  places  yielded  to  the  action  of  the  waves,  which  have  scooped  out 
caves  of  the  most  picturesque  description,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Boat 
cave,  the  Cormorant  cave,  so  called  from  the  number  of  these  birds  visiting 
the  spot,  and  the  great  cave  of  Fingal. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  grand  natural  object  should  have  remained 
comparatively  unknown,  until  Sir  Joseph  Banks  had  his  attention  acci- 
dentally directed  to  it,  and  may  be  said  to  have  discovered  it  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  South  Britain.  This  great  cave  consists  of  a  lava-like  mass  at 
the  base,  and  of  two  ranges  of  basaltic  columns  resting  upon  it,  which 
present  to  the  eye  an  appearance  of  regularity  almost  architectural,  and 
supporting  an  irregular  ceiling  of  rock.  x\ccording  to  the  measurements 
of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  the  cave  from  the  rock  without  is  three  hundred 
and  seventy-one  feet  six  inches ;  the  breadth  at  the  mouth,  fifty-three  feet 
seven  inches ;  the  height  of  the  arch  at  the  mouth,  one  hundred  and  seven- 
teen feet  six  inches ;  depth  of  water  at  the  mouth,  eighteen  feet ;  and  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cave,  nine  feet.  The  echo  of  the  waves  which  wash 
into  the  cavern  has  originated  its  Celtic  name,  Llaimbh-bim,  the  Cave  of 
Music.  MacuUoeh  remarks  :  *'  If  too  much  admiration  has  been  lavished 
on  it  by  some,  and  if,  in  consequence,  more  recent  visitors  have  left  it  with 
disappointment,  it  must  be  recollected,  that  all  descriptions  are  but  pictures 
of  the  feelings  of  the  narrator ;  it  is,  moreover,  as  unreasonable  to  expect 
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that  the  same  objects  should  produce  correBponding  effects  on  all  minds, 
on  the  enlightened  and  on  the  vulgar,  as  that  every  individual  should 
alike  be  sensible  to  the  merits  of  Phidias  and  Kaphacl,  of  Sophocles  and 
of  Shakespeare. 

But  if  this  cave  were  even  destitute  of  that  order  and  symmetry,  that 
richness  arising  from  multiplicity  of  parts  combined  with  greatness    of 


(limcnfiion  ami  simplicity  of  style,  which  it  possesses  ,  still  the  prolonged 
k'ngtli.  the  twilight  gloom  half  concealing  the  playful  and  varying  cflects 
of  reflected  light,  the  echo  of  the  measured  surge  aa  it  rises  and  falls,  the 
transjiarent  green  of  the  water,  and  the  profound  and  fairy  solitude  of  the 
M^holo  scene,  could  not  fail  strongly  to  impress  a  mii.d  gifted  with  any  sense 
of  beauty  in  art  or  in  nature,  and  it  will  be  compollcd  to  own  it  is  not 
without  cause  that  celebrity  hiis  been  conferred  on  *-he  Cave  of  Fingal," 
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BERNARD  DE  MORLAIX,  A.  B.,  1145. 


ISOR  thee,  0  dear,  dear  Couatrj  P 

Mine  ejes  their  vigils  ke?f ; 
For  Tery  love  beholding 

Thy  hnppineu,  they  weep. 
The  liiention  uf  tlij-  glory, 

U  nnction  to  the  breut. 
And  medicine  id  ilcknees, 

And  love,  and  life,  and  rat. 

0  one,  0  only  Manaion  ! 

O  Paradise  uf  Joy  1 
Where  tean  are  ever  banished. 

And  amilea  have  no  alloy, 
Besid«  thy  living  waters. 

All.planta  ara  great  and  imall, 
The  cedar  of  the  forest. 

The  hyesop  of  the  wall; 
With  jasper*  glow  thy  bulwarks. 

Thy  streets  with  emeralds  blaze. 
The  sardius  aai  topaz 

Unite  in  thee  their  rays ; 
Thine  ageless  walls  are  bonded 

With  ametlivBt  unpriced ; 
The  Bainta  build  up  its  fabric, 

And  the  comer-stone  is  Christ 

The  Cross  is  all  thy  splendor. 

The  Crucidei!  thy  praise; 
Bis  land  and  benediction 

Thy  ransomed  people  Toise : 
"  Jesus,  the  Oem  of  Beauty 

True  God  and  Man     they  eitg, 
"The  never-failing  Garden, 

The  ever-Koldan  Ring; 
Thfi  Door  the  Fledge,  the  Husband, 

The  Guardian  of  His  Court; 
The  Day-star  of  Salvatiou, 

The  Porter  and  the  Port  I" 

Thon  hast  no  shore,  fair  ocean  1 
Thoul.LL^mo  Hm.»,  bri^liidayl 

Dear  fountain  of  refreshment 
To  pilgrims  far  away  I 

Dpoo  the  Rock  of  Ages, 
They  raise  the  holy  tower ; 


I  Thine  is  the  victor's  laarel. 

I  And  thine  the  golden  dowerl 

I  Thou  feel'st  in  mystic  rapture, 

!  0  Bnde  that  lcuu\v'i>t  no  guile, 

[  The  Prince's  sweetest  kiases. 

The  Prince's  lovelieet  amilo ; 
I  Ilnfad lug  lilies,  bracelets 

I  Of  living  pearl,  thine  own; 

1  The  lamb  is  ever  near  thee, 

I  The  Bridegroom  thine  alone. 

;  The  Crown  is  He  to  gaerdon, 

I  The  BucbUr  to  protect, 

\  And  He,  Himself  the  Manrion, 

I  And  He  the  Architect. 

I  The  only  art  thon  need'st — 

Thanksgiving  for  thjr  lot: 
I  The  only  ]ny  thon  seek'st— 

;  The  Life  where  Death  ti  not 

I  And  all  thine  endless  leisure. 

In  sweetest  accents  sings 
The  ill  that  w,-i.»  thy  morit. 

The  wealth  that  is  thy  King's  I 
Jemialem  the  golden. 

With  milk  and  hooey  blest. 
Beneath  thy  contemplation 

Sink  heart  and  voice  oppressed. 
I  know  not,  0  I  know  not. 

What  social  joys  are  there ! 
Whatr^liiin-yif  clory 
\  What  light  beyond  comparel 

I  And  when  I  fain  would  sing  Uiem, 

I  My  npirit  fails  and  laints; 

I         And  vainly  would  it  image 

Tlie  assembly  of  the  Saints. 

I  They  stand,  those  halls  of  Zion, 

All    Tibilant  with  SL'tig, 
And  bright  with  many  ah  angal, 
Aiid  all  the  luartyT  throng ; 
\  The  Princo  is  ever  in  tb.?m. 

I  The  daylight  is  serene; 

Tee  pastures  of  the  Ble»«d 
I  Aje  decked  in  glorions  ahsui. 
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There  is  the  Throne  of  David, 

And  there,  horn  care  released. 
The  song  of  them  that  triumph, 

The  shoat  of  them  that  feast ; 
And  they  who,  with  their  Leader, 

Have  conquered  in  the  fight, 
For  ever  and  for  ever 

Are  clad  in  robes  of  white  I 

0  holy,  placid  harp -notes 

Of  that  eternal  hymn  I 
0  sacred,  sweet  reflection, 

And  peace  of  Seraphim ! 
0  thirst,  forever  ardent, 

Yet  evermore  content ! 
0  true,  peculiar  vision 

Of  God  omnipotent ! 
Ye  know  the  many  mansions 

For  many  a  glorious  name, 
And  divers  retributions 

That  divers  merits  claim  ; 
For  midst  the  constellations 

That  deck  our  earthly  sky. 
This  star  than  that  is  brighter — 

And  80  it  is  on  high. 

Jerusalem  the  glorioup ! 

The  glory  of  the  elect  I 
0  dear  and  future  vision 

That  eager  hearts  expect ! 
Even  now  by  faith  I  see  thee, 

Even  here  thy  walls  discern  ; 
To  thee  my  thoughts  are  kindled. 

And  strive,  and  pant,  and  yearn. 

0  none  can  tell  thy  bulwarks, 

How  glorious  they  rise  I 
0  none  can  tell  thy  capitals 

Of  beautiful  device ! 
Thy  loveliness  oppresses 

All  human  thought  and  heart ; 
And  none,  0  peace,  0  Zion, 

Can  sing  thee  as  thou  art ! 

New  mansion  of  now  people, 
Whom  God's  own  lovo  and  light 

Promote,  increase,  make  holy. 
Identify,  unite ! 

Thou  City  of  the  Angels  ! 
Thou  City  of  the  Lord  I 


Whose  everlasting  music 
Is  the  glorious  decachord ! 

And  there  the  band  of  Prophets 

United  praise  ascribes. 
And  there  the  twelve-fold  choroB 

Of  Israel's  ransomed  tribes, 
The  lily-beds  of  virgins. 

The  roses'  martyr  glow, 
The  cohort  of  the  Fathers 

Who  kept  the  Faith  below, 

And  there  the  Sole-begotten 

Is  Lord  in  regal  state — 
He,  Judah's  mystic  Lion, 

He,  Lamb  Immaculate. 
0  fields  that  know  no  sorrow ! 

0  state  that  fears  no  strife ! 

0  princely  bowers !  0  land  of  flowers! 

0  realm  and  home  of  Life ! 

Jerusalem,  exulting 
On  that  securest  shore, 

1  hope  thee,  wish  thee,  sing  thee, 
And  love  thee  ever  more ! 

I  ask  not  for  my  merit, 

1  seek  not  to  deny 
My  merit  is  destruction, 

A  child  of  wrath  am  I ; 
But  yet  with  Faith  I  venture, 

And  Hope  upon  my  way ; 
For  those  perennial  guerdons 

I  labor  night  and  day. 

The  best  and  dearest  Father, 

Who  made  me  and  who  saved, 
Bore  with  me  in  defilement. 

And  from  defilement  saved. 
When  in  His  strength  I  struggle, 

For  very  joy  I  leap. 
When  in  my  sin  I  totter, 

I  weep,  or  try  to  weep : 
But  grace,  sweet  grace  celestial, 

Shall  all  its  love  display, 
And  David's  Royal  fountain 

Purge  every  sin  away. 

0  mine,  my  golden  Zion ! 

0  lovelier  far  than  gold, 
With  laurel-girt  battalions, 

And  safe  victoriooi  fold  t 
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0  flwtet  Uii  ble«Md  Country, 
Shall  I  ever  Me  th;  bee  7 

0  sweet  and  blessed  Country. 
S1»U  I  ever  win  thy  graca  7 

1  have  the  hope  within  me 
To  comfort  and  to  bless  1 

Shall  I  ever  win  Uie  priM  ilMlf  7 
Otellme,  l^llme.  TmI 


Exult,  0  dust  and  aihea  I 

The  Lord  shall  he  thy  pMt; 
Uis  only,  His  forever. 

Thou  ahalt  be,  and  thon  uti 
Eliolt,  0  dust  and  ashes  I 

The  Lord  shall  be  ttiy  put; 
Hi«  only,  His  for  ever, 

Thoo  shalt  be,  and  thoa  uil 
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ELISUA   KENT  KANE. 


qEjSOW  do  -wo  spend  the  day  wLcn  it  is  not  term-day,  or  rather  the 
^^K  twenty-four  hours?  for  it  is  either  all  day  here,  or  all  night,  or  a 
*Y^    twilight  mixture  of  both.     How  do  we  spend  the   tweDty-foar 

i        hours? 

J  At  six  in  llie  morning,  McGary  ia  called,  with  all  hands  w4o 

havafli^Jf  in.  The  decks  are  cleaiietl,  the  ice-hole  opened,  the  refreshiiig 
beef-neta  examined,  the  ice-tablus  measured,  and  things  aboard  pot  to 
rights.  At  hnll-past  seven,  all  hand.i  rise,  wash  on  deck,  open  the  doon 
ftir  ventilation,  and  come  below  for  breakfast.  Wo  are  short  of  fael,  and 
therefore  cook  in  the  cabin.  Our  breakfast,  for  all  fare  alike,  is  hard  tack, 
iwrk,  stewed  apjik-s  frozen  like  molasacs-oandy,  tt-a  and  coffee,  with  a  defi* 
cate  portion  of  raw  potato.  After  biviikfast,  the  smokers  take  thur  pips 
till  nine:  then  all  hands  turn  to,  idlers  to  idle,  and  workers  to  work; 
OhlscQ  to  bid  bcuch  ;  Brooks  to  hia  "  proparucious  "  in  canvass ;  McGaiT 
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to  play  tailor ;  Whipple  to  make  shoes ;  Bonsall  to  tinker ;  Baker  to  skin 
birds, — and  the  rest  to  the  "office ! "  Take  a  look  into  the  Arctic  Bureau ! 
One  table,  one  salt-pork  lamp  with  rusty  chlorinated  flame,  three  stools, 
and  afi  many  waxen-faced  men  with  their  legs  drawn  up  imder  them,  the 
deck  at  zero  being  too  cold  for  the  feet.  Each  has  his  department :  Kane  is 
writing,  sketching,  and  projecting  maps  ;  Hayes  copying  logs  and  meteoro- 
logicals ;  Son  tag  reducing  his  work  at  Fern  BrOck.  A  fourth,  as  one  of 
the  working  members  of  the  hive,  has  long  been  defunct:  you  will  find  him 
in  bed,  or  studying  "  Littell's  Living  Age/'  At  twelve,  a  business  round 
of  inspection,  and  orders  enough  to  fill  up  the  day  with  work.  Next,  the 
drill  of  the  Esquimaux  dogs, — my  own  peculiar  recreation, — a  dog-trot, 
especially  refreshing  to  legs  that  creak  with  every  kick,  and  rheumatic 
shoulders  that  chronicle  every  descent  of  the  whip.  And  so  we  get  on  to 
dinner-time ;  the  occasion  of  another  gathering,  which  misses  the  tea  and 
cofiee  of  breakfast,  but  rejoices  in  pickled  cabbage  and  dried  peaches 
instead. 

At  dinner  as  at  breakfast  the  raw  potato  comes  in,  our  hygienic  lux- 
ury. Like  doctor  stuff  generally,  it  is  not  as  appetizing  as  desirable. 
Grating  it  down  nicely,  leaving  out  the  ugly  red  spots  liberally,  and  adding 
the  utmost  oil  as  a  lubricant,  it  is  as  much  as  I  can  do  to  persuade  the 
mess  to  shut  their  eyes  and  bolt  it,  like  Mrs.  Squeers'  molasses  and  brim- 
stone at  Dotheboys'  Hall.  Two  absolutely  refuse  to  taste  it.  I  tell  them  of 
the  Silesians  using  its  leaves  as  a  spinach,  of  the  whalers  in  the  South  Seas 
getting  drunk  on  the  molasses  which  had  preserved  the  large  potatoes  of 
the  Azores, — I  point  to  this  gum,  so  fungoid  and  angry  the  day  before  yes- 
terday, and  so  flat  and  amiable  to-day, — all  by  a  potato  poultice :  my  elo- 
quence is  wasted :  they  persevered  in  rejecting  the  admirable  compound. 

Sleep,  exercise,  amusement,  and  work  at  will,  carry  on  the  day  till  our 
six  o'clock  supper,  a  meal  something  like  breakfast,  and  something  like 
dinner,  only  a  little  more  scant,  and  the  officers  come  in  with  the  reports 
of  the  day.  Doctor  Hayes  shows  me  the  log,  I  sign  it;  Sontag  the  weather, 
I  sign  the  weather ;  Mr.  Bonsall  the  tides  and  thermometers.  Thereupon 
comes  in  mine  ancient,  Brooks ;  and  I  enter  in  his  journal  No.  3  all  the 
work  done  under  his  charge,  and  discuss  his  labors  for  the  morrow. 

McGary  comes  next,  with  the  cleaning-up  arrangements,  inside,  out- 
side, and  on  decks  ;  and  Mr.  Wilson  follows  with  ice  measurements.  And 
last  of  all  comes  my  own  record  of  the  day  gone  by ;  every  line,  as  I  look 
back  upon  its  pages,  giving  evidence  of  a  weakened  body  and  harassed 
mind.  We  have  cards  sometimes,  and  chess  sometimes, — and  a  few  maga- 
zines, Mr.  Littell's  thoughtful  present,  to  cheer  away  the  evening. 


THE  CHAKGELIKii. 


THE  CHANGELING. 


JOHN    O.    WHITTIER. 


KOH  ihc  Tairext  maid  in  Ilumpton 

They  DfO'loJ  n')t  to  B.-arrli, 

Who  uaw  young  Anna  Favor 

Come  walking  into  ohan-li, — 
Or  bringing  from  thn  meadows, 

At  Mt  of  liarvoil-day, 
The  frolic  of  the  blackbirds, 
Tbe  Bwectueu  of  tbu  Imy. 


Bhc'll  conip  wlifn  •'ha  hetirti  it  cryin 

In  ibe  'liapu  of  An  owl  or  bat, 
And  ebe'll  bring  us  our  darling  Am 

In  place  of  her  Hcrueching  brat." 
Tliim  th«  goodman,  Ezra  Datton. 

Iiaid  bis  hand  upon  her  hea<] : 
"  Thy  sorrow  is  great,  O  woniaD  ; 

I  Burrow  wilb  thee,"  he  said. 


Now  the  weariMit  of  all  motht-rfi, 
The  Baddest  two-yeire  bride, 

Sh'-  scowU  in  the  face  of  her  husband. 
And  sporne  her  thild  aside. 

•■  R.ike  nut  the  r'ld  coaU,  gorximan, 
For  there  the  child  HhAll  lie. 

Till  the  blatk  witcb  comeH  to  fetch  her. 
And  both  up  chimney  fly. 


■■If- 


n  little  dan 


•■  The  witches  huva  stolpn  my  Ann 
And  loft  me  an  imp  inatead. 

"  0.  fair  and  eweet  wan  my  baby. 

Bin-;  eyes,  and  ringlets  of  ((ol<l ; 
But  this  ia  ucty  ami  wrinkled. 

Cross,  and  cunning,  and  oH 

"I  hati>  the  touch  ofhT  fingers. 

Ibatethefi-^lotlieri^kin; 
It's  not  tlie  milk  from  my  bi^uim. 

But  my  blood,  that  sh';  nui-ks  in. 

"  Mv  fail"  grows  nharp  with  ihf  lor 


"  The  pathit  to  trouble  are  many. 

And  never  but  one  sure  way 
Leasts  out  to  the  light  beyond  it  ; 

My  poor  wife,  let  us  pray." 
Then  he  said  to  the  great  All-Father, 

■'  Tliy  daugliter  is  weak  and  blind  . 
Let  hi-r  sight  corne  back,  and  clollie  hvr 

Un^'e  more  in  her  right  mind, 
"  Lead  her  out  of  this  evil  shadow. 

Out  rif  these  fancies  wild ; 
Let  the  holy  love  of  the  mother. 

Turn  again  to  her  child. 
"  Make  her  lips  like  Uie  lii>s  of  Mary. 

Killing  her  blesseil  Son ; 
Let  hi^r  hands,  like  the  hands  of  S^fxa 

Ke't  on  her  little  one. 
"  Comfort  the  soul  of  thy  handniaid, 

()]ien  her  priwn  door. 
And  thine  fhajl  be  all  the  glory 

And  praise  foreverinore." 
Then  into  the  face  of  its  mother. 

Tlip  baby  looked  up  and  smiled ; 
And  the  cinud  of  her  soul  wan  lifted 

And  she  knew  her  little  child. 
A  b''am  of  slant  west  aunahioe 

Ma<]e  th-^  wan  face  almost  &ir. 


c:X4J<€<^?^^2^^ 


Lit  the  blae  ayee'  patient  wonder 
And  the  ringe  of  pAle  gold  bur. 

9hfl  kiued  it  on  lip  and  forehead, 
She  kiseed  it  on  cheek  and  chin ; 

And  she  bared  her  snow-white  boeon 
To  the  lip*  so  pale  and  thin. 

O,  fair  on  her  bridal  morning 

Was  the  maid  who  bloahed  and  smiled, 
But  fairer  to  Ezra  Dalton 

Looked  the  mother  of  hia  child. 

With  more  than  a  lover's  fondnew 
He  stooped  to  her  worn  jonng  face 

And  the  nnning  child  and  the  mother 
He  folded  in  one  embrace, 

"  Now  monnt  and  ride,  my  goodman 

As  lovest  thine  own  sonl  ] 
Woe's  me  if  m;  wicked  fancieB 

Be  the  death  of  Qoody  Cole  '■" 

Hia  horse  he  saddled  and  bridled, 
And  into  the  night  rode  he. — 

Kow  tbrongh  the  great  black  woodland  ; 
Now  by  the  white-beached  sea. 

He  rode  throagh  the  eilent  clearings. 

He  came  h>  the  ferry  wide, 
And  (hrire  be  called  to  the  boatman 

Asleep  on  the  other  side. 


He  let  bit  hor«e  to  the  river, 
He  swam  to  Sewbnrg  town, 


And  he  called  np  Jnstice  Sewall 
In  his  nightcap  and  his  gpwn. 

And  the  grave  and  worshipfhl  jni 
Upon  whose  oonl  be  peace ! 

Set  his  name  to  the  jailer's  warra 
For  Goody  Cole's  release. 

Then  through  the  night  the  hoof- 
Went  sonnding  like  a  flail : 
I  And  Goody  Cole  at  cock  crow 
I      Came  forth  from  Ipswich  jail. 


WHYf 

ETHEL    LYNN. 

ROW  kind  Reuben  Esmond  is  growing  Bat  when  the  slant  sunbeamt  con 
of  late,  lie. 
How  be  stops  every  day  as  he  goes  Reuben  Esmond   comei  too— I   < 
by  the  gate,  why. 
Asking  after  my  health.  'Tie  a  good- 
hearted  lad.  For  I  am  a  tedious  and  stnptd  old 
To  think  of  the  soldier,  so  lonely  and  Quite  willing  to  do  all  the  good  tl 
sad;  But  a  crnC^b  and  a  pension  will  t 
The  school -children  hail  me  as  "Qran'father  i              tale 

Brown,"  i  Of  the  warm  work  I  had  in  the 

Because  I'm  Ibe  oldest  man  left  in  the  town :  \              est  Vale. 
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THE  CHILDREN'S  HOUR. 


I've  lold  it  to  Reub»*n — well,  ttrn  times  or 

iiiort; — 
I,  sitting  ju3t  here,  little  Jo  iu  the  door, 
(Jo  is  poor  Mar3''a  child,  she  that  came  home 

to  die, 
God  knew  it  was  best,  I  couldn't  see  why.) 

And  Reuben  and  Josie,  they  sit  very  atill, 

Whnn  I  tell  how  I  fought  over  Hazelton  Hill ; 

But  the  child  turns  awav  if  I  chance  to  look 
round, 

And  stares  at  the  apple -blooms  etrewn  on 
the  grouu'l. 

Then  she  says  I  must  move  when  the  sun- 
light is  gone, 

She  isn't  afraid  to  be  left  there  alone  ; 

And  Reuben  springs  up  so  cheerful  and  spry, 

To  help  me  in  doors — I  do  wonder  why. 

He  don't  go  away — he  isn't  afraid 

Of  the  dew  on  the  grass  or  the  deep-falling 

shaib'. 
It  must  bo  verv  tedious  for  Josie  to  Ptav, 
But  she  says  .she  d«jn"t  mind  't  is  the  girl's 

pk-asant  way. 
Slie  knuws  I  like  Koub'?n :  and  so  every  night 
She  pins  up  her  hair  with  a  posy  so  bright. 
'T  is  strangle — in  the  morning  the  red  roses 

lie  ' 
All  tTUfthed  on  the  step — I  do  wonder  why. 

Th'.^re  s   neighbor   Grey's  son,  he   acts  very 

queer. 
He  used  Vj  be  always  so  neigliborly  h»=*ro ; 
When  I  oall  to  him  now  he  grows  white  and 

red. 


Never  a.-ks  me  if  Josie  is  living  or  dead. 
He  don't  seem  to  like  her,  I  thought  ha  did 

on«"e, 
But  perhaps  the  old  soldier  is  ozily  a  dunce. 
He  won't  speak  to  Reuben  when  paaiing  him 

Nor  stop  at  liis  call — I  do  wonder  why. 

Here's  Rruben  to-day.     He  looka  round  my 

chair 
in  the  doorway  for  Jo.   The  child  isn't  there, 
And   tlie  lad  looks   abashed.     "I   called — 

Captain  Brown," 
And  hero  he  stops  short,  looking  awkwardly 

down. 
"  To  ask  you  for  Josie."   The  lad  lifts  his  head. 
While  liis  cheek,  like  a  girl's,  flashed  all  over 

red. 
"  I  will  La'o  her  and  guard  her  until  I  ahaQ 

die, 
And  she  loves  me.  she  says,  I  cannot  tell  why." 

I   have  surely  forgotten  how    Time  never 

stAys, 
How  the  wave  of  the"  year  gulfs  the  drc^of 

the  davs. 
Little  Jo  seventeen  !     Ah,  yes,  I  rememher, 
Jurit  seventeen  years  the  eighteenth  of  Ko- 

vembvr. 
Little  Jo<i>'  a  bride.     "  Take  her,  RenhaB, 

and  be 
Very  t»-nder  and  patient."     More  cleariy  I 

see 
Wliy  Reubf-n  .should  call  every  day  going  hy, 
To  ask  for  my  welfare.    Qrandiather  knowi 

why. 


THE  CHILDREX'S  HOUR. 


11.    W.    D.>N<fKELL<:»\V. 


<»     Wh<ii  iii^hi  I-  i'-triiiir.rii:  to  l-iw-'r. 
^^SS^^C-'tn-'  A  i':i'i--  in  tli-  day'.-  i"-(;ut'aM-.ii-. 
4"^       That  is  kn  'W:i  a-  :ii'.'  '■iii':'lr..n'.s  L-our. 


« •  • 


I  li--ar  In  *li''  <''!.-iinVi"r  .ib-v-'  mo 
Th"  r«att"r  --f  hitltr  f'.-.-t, 


Tli'.^  -'>unl  of  ri  door  that  is  opened, 
.■\::d  von.'o.j  soft  and  sweet. 

I'p.iii  my  .-tudy  I  see  in  the  lamplight* 
T).'S.-«n>linLr  ih*-  broad  hall  stair, 

ilrav-  A 11.-.^  and  lauching  Allegra, 
And  J'vlith  with  golden  hair. 


r.BANDPA   ASD   HTS   PETS 


*    ■ 
■■  i 


t*    'I 


Ai 
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A  whisper  and  then  a  silence ; 

Yet  I  know  by  their  merry  eyes 
They  are  plotting  and  planning  together 

To  take  me  by  surprise. 

A  sudden  rush  from  the  stairway, 
A  sudden  raid  from  the  hall, 

By  three  doors  left  unguarded, 
They  enter  my  castle  wall. 

They  climb  up  into  my  turret, 
O'er  the  arms  and  back  of  my  chair : 

If  I  try  to  escape,  th«y  surround  me : 
They  seem  to  be  everywhere. 

They  almost  devour  me  with  kisses, 
Their  arms  about  me  in  twine. 


Till  I  think  of  the  Bishop  of  Bingen 
In  his  Mouse- Tower  on  the  Rhine. 

Do  you  think,  0  blue-eyed  banditti. 
Because  you  have  scaled  the  wall, 

Such  an  old  mustache  as  I  am 
Is  not  a  match  for  you  all  ? 

I  have  you  fast  in  my  fortress, 
And  will  not  let  you  depart. 

But  put  you  into  the  dungeon 
In  the  round-tower  of  my  heart. 

And  there  will  1  keep  you  forever, 

Yes,  forever  and  a  day. 
Till  the  walls  shall  crumble  to  ruin 

And  moulder  in  dust  away. 


FRANKLIN'S  ARRIVAL  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 


jN  my  arrival  at  Philadelphia,  I  was  in  my  working  dress,  my  best 
clothes   being  to  come  by  sea.     I  was  covered  with   dirt;   my 
pockets  were  filled  with  shirts  and  stockings ;  I  was  unacquainted 
with  a  single  soul  in  the  place,  and  knew  not  where  to  seek  a 
♦  lodging. 

T  Fatigued  with  walking,  rowing,  and    having    passed  the  night 

without  sleep,  I  was  extremely  hungry,  and  all  my  money  consisted  of  a 
Dutch  dollar,  and  about  a  shilling's  worth  of  coppers,  which  I  gave  to  the 
boatmen  for  my  passage.  As  I  had  assisted  them  in  rowing,  they  refused 
it  at  first ;  but  I  insisted  on  their  taking  it.  A  man  is  sometimes  more 
generous  when  he  has  little  than  when  he  has  much  money ;  probably 
because,  in  the  first  case,  he  is  desirous  of  concealing  his  poverty. 

I  walked  towards  the  top  of  the  street,  looking  eagerly  on  both  sides, 
till  I  came  to  Market  Street,  where  I  met  with  a  child  with  a  loaf  of 
bread.  Often  had  I  made  my  dinner  on  dry  bread.  I  inquired  where  he 
had  bought  it,  and  went  straight  to  the  baker's  shop  which  he  pointed  out 
to  me. 

I  asked  for  some  biscuits,  expecting  to  find  such  as  we  had  at  Boston ; 
but  they  made,  it  seems,  none  of  that  sort  at  Philadelphia.  I  then  asked 
for  a  three-penny  loaf.  They  made  no  loaves  of  that  price.  Finding 
myself  ignorant  of  the  prices,  ixa  well  as  of  the  different  kinds  of  bread,  I 
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desired  him  to  let  me  have  threepenny-worth  of  bread  of  some  kind  or 
other.  He  gave  me  three  large  rolls.  I  was  surprised  at  receiving  so 
much :  I  took  them,  however,  and,  having  no  room  in  my  pockets,  I  walked 
on  with  a  roll  under  each  arm,  eating  a  third.  In  this  manner  I  went 
through  Market  Street  to  Fourth  Street,  and  passed  the  house  of  Mr.  Sead, 
the  father  of  my  future  wife.  She  was  standing  at  the  door,  observed  me,  and 
thought,  with  reason,  that  I  made  a  very  singular  and  grotesque  appearance. 
I  then  turneil  the  corner,  and  went  through  Chestnut  Street,  eating  my 
roll  all  the  way;  and,  having  made  this  round,  I  found  myself  again  on 
Market  Street  wharf,  near  the  boat  in  which  I  arrived.  I  stepped  into  it  to 
take  a  draught  of  the  river  water ;  and,  finding  myself  satisfied  with  my 
first  roll,  I  gave  the  other  two  to  a  woman  and  her  child,  who  had  come 
down  with  us  in  the  boat,  and  was  waiting  to  continue  her  journey.  Thus 
refreshed,  I  regained  the  street,  which  was  now  full  of  well-dressed  people, 
a!l  going  the  same  way.  I  joined  thom,  and  was  thus  led  to  a  large 
Quakers*  meeting-house  near  the  market-place.  I  sat  down  with  the  rest, 
and,  after  looking  round  me  for  some  time,  hearing  nothing  said,  and  being 
drowsy  from  my  last  night's  labor  and  want  of  rest,  I  fell  into  a  sound 
sleep.  In  this  state  I  continued  till  the  assembly  dispersed,  when  one  of 
the  congregation  had  the  goodness  to  wake  me.  This  was  consequently  the 
first  house  I  entered,  or  in  which  I  slept,  at  Philadelphia. 


THROUGH  TRIALS. 


ROSENGARTEN. 


JHROUGII  night  to  light.  And  though  Good  cheer,  good  cheer!  When  winter's  wratb 

to  mortal  eye-»  is  past, 

ti^^*^    Creation's  face  a  pall  of  horror  wear,  Soft  murmuring  spring   breathes   sweetlr 

^^  *       Good  cheer,  good  cheer !     The  gloom  o'er  the  plains. 
•J                         of  midniglit  flies, 

•'•     Then  .«hall  a  sunrise  follow,  mild  and  fair.  Through  strife  to  peace.     And  though  with 

bristling  front. 

Through  storm*  to  calm.     And   though    hia  A  thousand  frightful  deaths  encompaw thee, 

thunder  car  Good  theer.  good   cheer !     Brave   thou  the 

The  ruml)ling  tempest  drive  through  earth  battle's  brunt. 

and  sky,  For  the  p<;ace  march  and  song  of  victor\'. 
Goo'l  cher-r,  pood  cheer  I     The  elemental  war 

T.-lls  that  a  bl^^ssed  healing  hour  is  nigh.  Through  cross  to  crown.     And  through  thy 

spirit's  life 

Through  frost  to  spring.     And  though  the  Trial??  untold  jissail  with  giant  strength, 

biting  blast  Good  cheer,  gO'.»d  cheer  1  Soon  ends  the  bittei 

Of  Euru.-«  stitfen  natun/.-^  juicy  veins,  i                         strife. 
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And  Ihoa  shalt  reign  in  peace  with  Christ 
at  length. 

Tlirough  death  to  life.    And  through  this 
vale  of  tears, 


And  through  this  thistle-field  of  life, 

cend 
To  the  great  supper  in  that  world,  whose 

years 
Of  bliss  unfading,  cloudless,  know  no  end. 


VISION  OF  THE  MONK  GABRIEL. 


ELEANOR  C.   DONNELLY. 


jIS    the    soft    twilight.      Round    the 
shining  fender, — 
Two  at  my  feet  and  one  upon  my 
knee, — 
Dreamy-eyed  Elsie,  bright-lipped  Isa- 
bel, 
And  thou,  my  golden-headed  Raphael, 
My  fairy,  small  and  slender. 
Listen  to  what  befell 
Monk  Gabriel, 
In  the  old  ages  ripe  with  mystery  : 
Listen,  my  darlings,  to  the  legend  tender. 

An  aged  man  with  grave,  but  gentle  look — 
His  silence  sweet  with  sounds 
With    which    the    simple-hearted    spring 

abounds ; 
Lowing  of  cattle  from  the  abbey  grounds. 
Chirping  of  insect,  and  the  building  rock 
Mingled  like  murmurs  of  a  dreaming  shell ; 
Quaint  tracery  of  bird,  and  branch,  and  brook. 
Flitting  across  the  pages  of  his  book, 
Until  the  very  words  a  freshness  took — 
Deep  in  his  cell 
Sat  the  monk  Gabriel. 

In  his  book  he  read 
The  words  the  Master  to  His  dear  ones  said  : 

**  A  little  while  and  ye 
Shall  see. 

Shall  gaze  on  Me  ; 

A  little  while  again, 

Ye  shall  not  see  Me  then." 
A  little  while ! 
The  monk  looked  up— a  smile 
Making  his  visage  brilliant,  liquid-eyed  : 
*'  Thou  who  gracious  art 


Unto  the  poor  of  heart, 
0  blessed  Christ!"  he  cried, 

"  Great  is  the  misery 

Of  mine  iniquity ; 
But  would  I  now  might  see. 
Might  feast  on  Thee  !" 
— The  blood  with  sudden  start, 
Nigh  rent  his  veins  apart — 
(Oh  condescension  of  the  Crucified :) 

In  all  the  brilliancy 

Of  His  Humanity — 
The  Christ  stood  by  his  side ! 

Pure  as  the  early  lily  was  His  skin. 
His  cheek  out-blushed  the  rose. 

His  lips,  the  glows 
Of  autumn  sunset  on  eternal  snows ; 

And  His  deep  eyes  within. 
Such  nameless  beauties,  wondrous    gloriei 

dwelt 
The  monk  in  speechless  adoration  knelt. 
In  each  fair  hand,  in  each  fair  foot  there  shone 
The  peerless  stars  He  took  from  Calvary ; 
Around  His  brows  in  tenderest  lucency 
The  thorn-marks  lingered,  like  the  flash  of 

dawn; 
And  from  the  opening  in  His  side  there  rilled 
A  light,  so  dazzling,  that  all  the  room  was 

filled 
With  heaven  ;  and  transfigured  in  his  place, 

His  very  breathing  stilled, 
The  friar  held  his  robe  before  his  face. 

And  heard  the  angels  singing ! 

'Twas  but  a  moment — ^then,  upon  the 
spell 
Of  this  sweet  presence,  lo !  a  something  broke* 
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A  Bomething  trembling,  in  the  belfry  woke, 
A  shower  of  metal  music  flinging 

O'er  wold  and  moat,  o'er  park  and  lake  and 
fell. 

And  through  the  open  windows  of  the  cell 
In  silver  chimes  came  ringing. 

It  was  the  bell 

Calling  monk  Gabriel, 

Unto  his  daily  task, 
To  feed  the  paupers  at  the  abbey  gate ; 

No  respite  did  he  ask, 
Nor  for  a  second  summons  idly  wait ; 
But  rose  up,  t«aying  in  his  humble  way  ; 

"  Fain  would  I  stay, 

O  Lord  !  and  feai>t  alway 
Upon  the  honeyed  sweetness  of  Thy  beauty ; 
But  'tis  Thy  will,  not  mine.     I  must  obey. 

Help  me  to  do  my  duty !" 

The  while  the  Vision  smiled, 
The  monk  went  forth,  light-hearted  as  a 
child. 


An  hour  hence,  his  duty  nobly  done 

Back  to  his  cell  he  came  ; 
Unasked,  unsought,  lo  !  his  reward  was  won ' 
— Rafters  and   walls  and   floor  were  yet 

aflame 
With  all  the  matchless  glory  of  that  sun. 
And  in  the  centre  stood  the  Blessed  One 

(Praise  be  His  Holy  Name !) 
Who  for  our  sakes  our  crosses  made  His  own, 
And  bore  our  weight  of  shame. 

Down  on  the  threshold  fell 
Monk  Gabriel, 
His  forehead  pressed  upon  the  floor  of  clay. 
And  while  in  deep  humility  he  lay, 
(Tears  raining  from  his  happy  eyes  away) 
*'  Whence  is  this  favor,  Lord  ?"  he  strove  to 
say. 


The  Vision  only  said, 
Lifting  its  shining  head ; 
I  f  thou  hadst  staid,  O  son,  /most  have  fled  " 


I  •> 
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JOHN  RUSKIN. 


SAY  we  have  despised  literature;  what  do  we,  as  a  nation,  care 
about  books?  How  much  do  you  think  w^e  spend  altogether  on  our 
libraries,  public  or  private,  as  compared  with  what  we  spend  on  our 
horses?  If  a  man  spends  lavishly  on  his  librarj^,  you  call  him  mad— a 
4;  bibliomaniac.  But  you  never  call  one  a  horse-maniac,  though  men  ruin 
J  themselves  every  day  by  their  horses,  and  you  do  not  hear  of  people 
ruining  themselves  by  their  books.  Or,  to  go  lower  still,  how  much  do 
you  think  the  contents  of  the  book-shelves  of  the  United  Kingdom,  public 
and  private,  would  fetch,  a.s  compared  with  the  contents  of  its  wine  cellars? 
What  position  would  its  expenditure  on  literature  take  as  compared  with 
its  expenditure  on  luxurious  eating  ?  We  talk  of  food  for  the  mind,  as  of 
food  for  tho  body :  now,  a  good  book  contains  such  food  inexhaustibly:  it 
i.s  provision  for  life,  and  for  the  best  part  of  us  ;  yet,  how  long  most  people 
would  look  at  the  best  book  before  they  would  give  the  price  of  a  large 
turbot  for  it!  Though  there  have  been  men  who  have  pinched  their 
stomachs  and  bared  their  backs  to  buy  a  V>ook,  whose  libraries  werechet^ 
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to  them,  I  think,  in  theiend,  than  most  men's  dinners  are.     We  are  few  of 

U3  put  to  such  a  trial,  and  more  the  pity ;  for,  indeed,  a  precious  thing  is 
all  the  more  precious  to  us  if  it  has  been  won  by  work  or  economy  ;  and  if 
public  libraries  were  half  as  costly  as  public  dinners,  or  books  cost  the 
tenth  part  of  what  bracelets  do,  even  foolish  men  and  women  might  some- 
times suspect  there  was  good  in  reading  as  well  as  in  raunchingiand  spark- 
ling; whereaa  the  very  cheapness  of  literature  is  making  even  wiser  people 
forget  that  if  a  book  is  worth  reading  it  is  worth  buying. 


DAY  DAWK 


.  W.  LONGFELLOW. 


of  the  sea.  And  harried  landward  far  awa^, 

1,  mako  room  for      Crying  "  Awake !  it  ia  the  dpy." 


It  said  unto  the  forest,  "  Shout ! 
Hang  all  your  leafy  banners  out!" 

It  touched  the  wood-bird'e  folded  wing, 
And  aaid  "  0  hitd,  awake  aud  siog." 

And  o'er  the  farms,  "  O  chanticleer. 
Yonr  clarion  hlow,  the  day  is  near." 

It  whiepered  to  the  Gelds  of  corn. 

"  Bow  down,  and  hail  the  comiog  morn." 

It  shouted  through  the  belfry  tower, 
"  Awake  ;  0  bell !  proclaim  the  hour." 

It  crossed  the  chnrchyard  with  a  sigh, 
And  said.     "Not  yet!  in  quiet  lie." 


VOLTAIRE  AND  WILBERFOIiCE. 

WILLIAM    B.    SPBAGUE. 


?ET  me  now,  for  a  moment,  show  you  what  the  two  systems — Atheism 
and  Christianity — can  do,  have  done,  for  individual  cliaract«r;  and 
I  can  think  of  no  two  names  to  which  I  may  refer  with  raoro  con- 
»        fideiice,  in  the  way  of  illustration,  than  Voltaire  and  Wilberforce ; 
both  of  them  names  which  stand   out  with  prominence. 
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Voltaire  was  perhaps  the  master-spirit  in  the  school  of  French  Atheism; 
and  though  he  was  not  alive  to  participate  in  the  horrors  of  the  revolution, 
probably  he  did  more  by  his  writings  to  combine  the  elements  for  that 
tremendous  tempest  than  any  other  man.  And  now  I  undertake  to  say 
that  you  may  draw  a  character  in  which  there  shall  be  as  much  of  the 
blackness  of  moral  turpitude  as  your  imagination  can  supply,  and  yei 
you  shall  not  have  exceeded  the  reality  as  it  was  found  in  the  character  of 
this  apostle  of  Atheism.  You  may  throw  into  it  the  darkest  shades  of 
selfishness,  making  the  man  a  perfect  idolater  of  himself;  you  may  paint 
the  serpent  in  his  most  wily  form  to  represent  deceit  and  cunning;  vou 
may  let  sensuality  stand  forth  in  all  the  loathsomeness  of  a  beast  in  the 
mire;  you  may  bring  out  envy,  and  malice,  and  all  the  baser  and  all  the 
darker  passions,  drawing  nutriment  from  the  pit;  and  when  you  have  done 
this,  you  may  contemplate  the  character  of  Voltaire,  and  exclaim,  "  Here 
is  the  monstrous  original  !'*  The  fires  of  his  genius  kindled  only  to  wither 
and  consume;  he  stood,  for  almost  a  century,  a  great  tree  of  poison,  not 
only  cumbering  the  ground,  but  infusing  death  into  the  atmosphere;  and 
though  its  foliage  has  long  since  dropped  off,  and  its  branches  have  with- 
ered, and  its  trunk  fallen,  under  the  hand  of  time,  its  deadly  root  still 
remains;  and  the  very  earth  that  nourishes  it  is  cursed  for  its  sake. 

And  now  I  will  speak  of  Wilberforce;  and  I  do  it  with  gratitude  and 
triumph, — gratitude  to  the  God  who  made  him  what  he  was;  triumph  that 
there  is  that  in  his  very  name  which  ought  to  make  Atheism  turn  pale. 
Wilberforce  was  the  friend  of  man.  Wilberforce  was  the  friend  of  enslaved 
and  wretched  man.  Wilberforce  (for  I  love  to  repeat  his  name)  cousecrate^l 
the  energies  of  his  whole  life  to  one  of  the  noblest  objects  of  benevolence; 
it  was  in  the  cause  of  injured  Africa  that  he  often  passed  the  night  in 
intense  and  wakeful  thought;  that  he  counseled  with  the  wise,  and 
reasoned  with  the  unbelieving,  and  expostulated  with  the  unmerciful ;  that 
his  heart  burst  forth  with  all  its  melting  tenderness,  and  his  genius  with 
all  its  electric  fire;  that  he  turned  the  most  accidental  meeting  into  a  con- 
ference for  the  relief  of  human  woe,  and  converted  even  the  Senate-House 
into  a  theatre  of  benevolent  action.  Though  his  zeal  had  at  one  time 
almost  eaten  him  up,  and  the  vigor  of  his  frame  was  so  far  gone  that  he 
stooped  over  and  looked  into  his  own  grave,  yet  his  faith  failed  not;  and, 
blessed  be  God,  the  vital  spark  was  kindled  up  anew,  and  he  kept  on  labor- 
ing through  a  long  succession  of  years;  and  at  length,  just  as  his  friends 
wore  gathering  around  him  to  receive  his  la^t  whisper,  and  the  angels  were 
gathering  around  to  receive  his  departing  spirit,  the  news,  worthv  to  be 
borne  by  angels,  was  brought  to  him,  that  the  great  object  to  which  his 
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life  had  been  given  was  gained;  and  then,  Simeon-like,  he  clasp 
hands  to  die,  and  went  oflF  to  heaven  with  the  sound  of  deliverance 
captive  vibrating  sweetly  upon  his  ear. 

Both  Voltaire  and  Wilberforce  are  dead;  but  each  of  them  li 
the  character  he  has  left  behind  him.  And  now  who  does  not  deli 
honor  the  character  of  the  one  ?  who  does  not  shudder  to  contemph 
character  of  the  other? 


SUNRISE  IN  THE  VALLEY  OF  CHAMOUNIX. 


SAMUEL    TAYLOR   COLERIDGE. 


WAKE,  my  soul !   not  only  passive 
praise 
Thou  owest !  not  alone  these  swell- 
ing tears, 
-.  Mute    thanks    and    secret    ecstacy ! 

J  Awake, 

J     Voice  of  sweet  song !     Awake,  my  heart, 

awake  1 
Green  vale»  and  icy  cliffs,  all  join  my  hymn. 

Thou  first  and  chief,  sole  sovereign  of  the 

vale! 
0,  struggling  with  the  darkness  all  the  night, 
And  visited  all  night  hy  troops  of  stars. 
Or  when  they  climb  the  sky  or  when  they 

sink, — 
Companion  of  the  morning-star  at  dawn, 
Thyself  Earth's  rosy  star,  and  of  the  dawn, 
Co -herald, — wake,  0,  wake,  and  utter  praise ! 
Who  sank  thy  sunless  pillars  deep  in  earth  ? 
Who  filled  thy  countenance  with  rosy  light  ? 
Who  made  thee  parent  of  perpetual  streams? 

And  you,  ye  five  wild  torrents  fiercely  glad ! 
Who  called  you  forth  from  night  and  utter 

death, 
From  dark  and  icy  caverns  called  you  forth, 
Down  those  precipitous,  black,  jagged  rocks. 
Forever  shattered  and  the  same  forever  ? 
Who  gave  you  your  invulnerable  life, 
Your  strength,  your  speed,  your  fury,  and 

your  joy, 
Unceasing  thunder  and  eternal  foam  ? 
And  who  commanded  (and  the  silence  came), 
Here  let  the  billows  stiffen,  and  have  rest  ? 


Ye  ice-falls  !  ye  that  from  the  mo 

brow 
Adown  enormous  ravinee  slope  amai 
Torrents,  methinks,  that  heard  a  migh 
And  stopped  at  once  amid  their 

plunge ! 
Motionless  torrents !  silent  cataracts 

Who  made    you  glorious  as  the  \ 

Heaven 
Beneath  the  keen  full  moon  ?  Who  I 

sun  • 

Clothe   you    with    rainbows?    Wh 

living  flowers 
Of  loveliest  blue,  spread  garlands  at  yi 

GK)d! — let    the    torrents,    like    a    s 

nations. 
Answer  I  and  let  the  ice-plains  echo, 
God !  sing,  ye  meadow-streams,  wil 

some  voice ! 
Ye  pine-groves,  with  your  soft  and 

sounds ! 
And  they  too  have  a  voice,  yon  piles 
And  in  their  perilous  fall  shall  thund 

Ye  living  flowers  that  skirt  the  eteri 
Ye  wild  goats  sporting  round  the  eag 
Ye  eagles,  playmates  of  the  mountai 
Ye  lightnings,  the  dread  arrows  of  th 
Ye  signs  and  wonders  of  the  elemen 

Utter  forth  God,  and  fill  the  hills  wit! 

• 

Thou,  too,  hoar  Mount!    with  1 
pointing  peaks, 
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THE  PO  WER  OF  WORDS. 


EDWIN   P.  WHIPPLE. 


ORDS  are  most  effective  when  arranged  in  that  order  which  ia 

called  style.    The  great  secret  of  la  good  style,  we  are  told,  is  to 

JSflffigji^     have  proper  words  in  proper  places.    To  marshal  one's  verbal 

T         battalions  in  such  order  that  they  may  bear  at  once  upon  all 

tf         quarters  of  a  subject,  is  certainly  a  great  art.     This  is  done  in 

J         different  ways.    Swift,  Temple,  Addison,  Hume,  Gibbon,  Johnson, 

Burke,  are  all  great  generals  in  the  discipline  of  their  verbal  armies  and 

the  conduct  of  their  paper  wars.     Each  has  a  system  of  tactics  of  his  own, 

and  excels  in  the  use  of  some  particular  weapon. 

The  tread  of  Johnson's  style  is  heavy  and  sonorous,  resembling  that  of 
an  elephant  or  a  mail-clad  warrior.  He  is  fond  of  leveling  an  obstacle  by 
a  polysyllabic  battering-ram.  Burke's  words  are  continually  practicing 
the  broad-sword  exercise,  and  swooping  down  adversaries  with  every 
stroke.  Arbuthnot  "  plays  his  weapon  like  a  tongue  of  flame."  Addison 
draws  up  his  light  infantry  in  orderly  array,  and  marches  through  sentence 
after  sentence  without  having  his  ranks  disordered  or  his  line  broken. 
Luther  is  different.  His  words  are  '*  half  battles ;"  "  his  smiting  idiomatic 
phrases  seem  to  cleave  into  the  very  heart  of  the  matter."  Gibbon's 
legions  are  heavily  armed,  and  march  with  precision  and  dignity  to  the 
music  of  their  own  tramp.  They  are  splendidly  equipped,  but  a  nice  eye 
can  discern  a  little  rust  beneath  their  fine  apparel,  and  there  are  sutlers  in 
his  camp  who  lie,  cog,  and  talk  gross  obscenity.  Macaulay,  brisk,  lively, 
keen,  and  energetic,  runs  his  thought  rapidly  through  his  sentence,  and 
kicks  out  of  the  way  every  word  which  obstructs  his  passage.  He  reins 
in  his  steed  only  when  he  has  reached  his  goal,  and  then  does  it  with  such 
celerity  that  he  is  nearly  thrown  backwards  by  the  suddenness  of  his  stop- 
page. Gifford's  words  are  moss-troopers,  that  waylay  innocent  travelers 
and  murder  them  for  hire.  Jeffrey  is  a  fine  "  lance,"  with  a  sort  of  Arab 
swiftness  in  his  movement,  and  runs  an  iron-clad  horseman  through  the  eye 
before  he  has  had  time  to  close  his  helmet. 

John  Wilson's  camp  is  a  disorganized  mass,  who  might  do  effectual 
service  under  better  discipline,  but?  who,  under  his  lead,  are  suffered  to 
carry  on  a  rambling  and  predatory  warfare,  and  disgrace  their  general  by 
flagitious  excesses.  Sometimes  they  steal,  sometimes  sweax,  sometimes 
drink,  and  sometimes  pray.  Swift's  words  are  porcupine's  quills,  which  he 
throws  with  unerring  aim  at  whoever  approaches  his  lair.  All  of  Ebene- 
zer  Elliot's  words  are  gifted  with  huge  fists,  to  pommel  and  bruise.     Chat- 
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ham  and  Mirabeau  throw  hot  shot  into  their  opponents'  magazines. 
Talfourd's  forces  are  orderly  and  disciplined,  and  march  to  the  music  of 
the  Dorian  flute ;  those  of  Keats  keep  time  to  the  tones  of  the  pipe  o{ 
Phoebus ;  and  the  hard,  harsh-featured  battalions  of  Maginn  are  always 
preceded  by  a  brass  band.  Hallam  s  word  infantry  can  do  much  execution 
when  they  are  not  in  each  other's  way.  Pope's  phrases  are  either  daggers 
or  rapiers.  Willis's  words  are  often  tipsy  with  the  champagne  of  the 
fancy,  but  even  when  they  reel  and  stagger  they  keep  the  line  of  grace 
and  beauty,  and,  though  scattered  at  first  by  a  fierce  onset  from  graver 
cohorts,  soon  reunite  without  wound  or  loss. 

John  Neal's  forces  are  multitudinous,  and  fire  briskly  at  every  thmg. 
They  occupy  all  the  provinces  of  letters,  and  are  nearly  useless  from  being 
spread  over  too  much  ground.  Everett's  weapons  are  ever  kept  in  good 
order,  and  shine  well  in  the  sun  ;  but  they  are  little  calculated  for  warfare, 
and  rarely  kill  when  they  strike.  Webster's  words  are  thunderbolts, 
which  sometimes  miss  the  Titans  at  whom  they  are  hurled,  but  always 
leave  enduring  marks  when  they  strike.  Hazlitt's  verbal  army  is  some- 
times drunk  and  surly,  sometimes  foaming  with  passion,  sometimes  cool 
and  malignant,  but,  drunk  or  sober,  are  ever  dangerous  to  cope  with. 
Some  of  Tom  Moore's  words  are  shining  dirt,  which  he  flings  with 
excellent  aim.  This  list  might  be  indefinitely  extended,  and  arranged  with 
more  regard  to  merit  and  chronology.  My  own  words,  in  this  connection, 
might  be  compared  to  ragged,  undisciplined  militia,  which  could  be  easily 
routed  by  a  charge  of  horse,  and  which  are  apt  to  fire  into  each  others* 
faces. 


DUST  ON  HER  BIBLE. 


ROBERT   LOWRY. 

*    *  MET  her  where  Folly  was  queen  of  the  '  But  the  words  of  the  scoffer  that  dropped  by 
throng,  the  way 

And  Mirth  bade  the  giddy  ones  come,      Betokened  how  sadly  her  heart  was  astray— 
And  she,  'mid   the  wildest,   in   dance         There  was  dust  on  her  Bible  at  home. 

and  in  Bong,  ■ 

Swept  on  with  the  current,  so  turgid      I  met  her  once  more,  but  her  brow  had  no  care, 

and  strong ^^'  ^^^  ^^  Immanuel's  throne ; 

And  I  knew  by  the  artless  and  tear-moistened 
prayer, 

I  met  her  again  when  away  from  the  gay,       j  That  rose  from  the  spirit  in  suppliance  there. 
In  the  stillness  of  thought  she  would  roam ;         That  the  du^t  on  her  Bible  was  gone. 


I 


There  was  dust  on  her  Bible  at  home. 


WINTEB  SFORTS- 


WINTES  SPOUTS. 

i,  the  winter  is  a  season  to  be  dreaded.  In  their  poverty  they 
are  exposed  to  the  cutting  blasts,  the  snow,  the  ice,  tJie  long  dark 
nights,  the  lack  of  many  sources  of  employment.  To  others,  win- 
ter brings  exhilaratioc  and  enjoyment  of  the  keenest  sort.  The 
eyes  need  not  close  upon  the  more  sombre  views  of  this  rigorous 
"leason,  nor  need  the  heart  refuse  the  appeals  of  the  auflering,  if  for  a  time 
tho  more  cheery  side  be  viewed  and  winter  sports  be  contemplated. 

Despite  the  chilling  blasts  the  people  generally  are  ready  to  spring  to 
their  cutters  and  sleighs  of  more  pretentious  size  whenever  snow  iialla  and 
opportunity  offers.  The  merry  laugh, 
the  joyful  shout,  the  cheery  song  mingle 
with  the  jingling  sleigh-bells  on  city 
streets  and  country  roads,  and  for  the 
time  a  carnival  of  joy  prevails.  The 
heavy  aledgea  of  traffic  gather  up  liv- 
ing loads,  the  bu8ines.s  wagon  affixed 
to  runners  becomes  a  pleasure  vehicle  for  a  happy  family,  while  the  emali 
boy  with  hand-sled,  home-made  and  rough  or  factory-made  and  costly 
plies  his  vocation  catching  a  ride  from  the  passing  team,  or  coasting  upon 
aome  convenient  hill.  All  those  pursuits  are  followed  with  a  relish  seldon; 
felt  in  summer  pastimes.  Away  from  the  city's  busy  sleighing  scent- 
winter  sports  multiply  and  intensify.     Whittier  tells  of— 


The  moonlit  ekatrr's  keen  delight, 
The  gleJRh-drive  through  the  frosty  e 
The  rustic  party,  with  its  rough 
Accompauiment  of  bliod  man's  buff," 
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Something  of  these  scenes  is  familiar  to  every  one.  To  see  them  is 
an  inspiratioD ;  to  take  part  in  them  renews  the  youth  of  the  ttged,  and 
reinvigorates  the  young ;  to  remember  them  is  like  "  the  sound  of  diataiit 
music,  sweet,  though  mournful  to  the  soul." 

Few  sports  seem  rougher  than  the  tumble  in  the  snow  or  the  well- 
contested  battle  with  snow-balls.  But  who  refuses  to  take  a.  hand  in  such 
a  contest  ?  Even  the  staid  and  dignified  men  and  matrons  are  led  easily 
into  indulgences  at  this  point.  Considerations  of  health,  or  of  garmente 
come  before  these  prudent  seniors,  but  down  they  go,  regarded  but  for  a 
moment,  when  challenged  to  sport  like  this.  The  Quaker  Poet  himself 
knew  how  this  matter  stood,  for  he  declares  in  "  Snow  Bound,"  that 

"  the  watchful  young  men  saw 

Sweet  doorway  piotureB  of  the  curls, 
And  I'uriouB  eyes  of  merry  girls, 
Lifting  thxir  hauds  in  mock  defence 
AgaioHt  (he  nnovr-hall's  compliment." 


True,  here  the  poet  speaks  of  young  people  ami  their  enjoyment,  bnt 
tho  evident  relish  lie  has  for  tlie  whole  matter  shows  that  he  himself 
knew  just  how  tho  matt^ir  stood.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  could 
long  resist  an  appeal  to  toss  these  tender  "  mii*sives  "  through  some  open 
doorway,  did  curly  heads  and  bright  eyes  but  present  themselves  there. 

To  enter  with  zest  and  yet  with  care  into  the  real  enjoyment  of  out- 
door sports — and  especially  in  the  bracing  winter  months — is  the  part  of 
wisdom.  Rxhitaration,  such  as  can  !«  gained  in  no  other  way,  is  thus  ce- 
cured.  True  health  and  vigor  must  exist  before  a  hearty  participation 
can  1h?  had  in  such  sports.  But  a  helpful  participation  can  be  had  on  i 
small  physical  capital.  That  effeminacy  wliich  dreads  the  bracing,  highly 
oxygenized  atmosphere  of  midwinter  is  not  conducive  to  manly  strength. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  reclciesMnoss  of  exposure  which  is  mists^en 


for  manliness.  This  is  equally  undesirable.  It  will  break  one's  coostitu- 
tion,  and  between  a  good  constitution  broken  and  one  never  strong  there 
is  but  little  choice.  Wise  care  blended  with  hearty  earnestness  should 
rule  our  winter  enjoyments.  And  a  kindly  consideration  for  less  favored 
ones  should  never  be  neglected.  Many  need  our  help,  and  should  have  it 
freely  while  we  ourselves  rejoice. 


JAME3   RDSSELL   LOWELL. 


f!T  his  tower  sat  the  poet 
Gazing  od  the  roaring  eea. 
"Take   thiB   rose,"    he  sighed,   "and 
throw  it 
*  Where    there's  none  that  loveth 

i  me. 

J    On  the  rock  the  billow  bursteth, 
And  einka  back  into  the  seas, 
£ut  in  vain  my  spirit  thirstetb 
So  to  hnmt  and  be  at  ease. 

"Take,  0  sDa'  the  tender  bloMoio 

That  hath  lain  against  my  breaet; 

On  thf  black  and  angrj  bosom 
It  will  Qnd  a  Barer  rent. 

ILife  is  vain,  and  love  is  hollow, 

Ugly  death  stands  there  behind, 


I  Hate,  and  scorn,  and  hanger  follow 
I  Him  that  t«ileth  for  his  kind." 

I  Forth  into  the  night  he  hurled  it. 

And  with  bitter  smile  did  mark 
How  the  Burlj  tempest  whirled  it 

Swifl  into  the  hangry  dark. 
Foam  and  spray  drive  back  to  leeward, 

And  the  gale,  with  dreary  moan. 
Drifts  the  helpless  blossom  seaward, 

Through  the  breaking,  all  alone. 

11. 
Stands  a  maiden,  on  the  morrow. 

Musing  by  the  wave-beat  strand. 
Half  in  hope,  and  half  in  sorrow 

Tracing  words  npon  the  sand : 
"Shall  I  ever  then  behold  him 

Who  hath  been  my  life  so  long, — 
Ever  to  this  sick  heart  fold  him,— 

Be  the  spirit  of  his  song? 


"  Touch  not,  sea,  the  blessed  letters 
I  have  traced  upon  thy  shore. 

Spare  his  name  whose  spirit  fetters 
Mine  with  love  forever  more ! " 

Swells  the  tide  and  overflows  it, 
fiat  with  omen  pure  and  maet. 


THE  LOST  LOVE. 


Humbly  at  the 


lacn'e  feet. 


Full  of  blise  she  takes  the  token. 

And,  upon  her  bdowj'  breaiit, 
Soother  the  raffled  petals  broken 

Witb  the  ocean's  fierce  Qurest. 
"  IxiTe  U  thine.  O  heart!  and  surely 

Peace  shall  also  be  thine  own, 
For  the  heart  that  truateth  purely 

Never  loug  can  pine  aloue." 

III. 
In  his  tower  sits  the  poet. 

Blisses  new,  and  strauge  to  him 
Fill  liin  heart  and  overflow  it 

With  a  wouder  sweet  aud  dim. 


Up  the  beach  the  ocean  slideth 
With  a  whisper  of  delight, 

And  the  moon  in  silence  glideth. 

Through  the  peaceful  blue  of  night. 

Bippling  o'er  the  poet's  shoulder 

Flows  a  maiden's  goldan  hair, 
Maiden  lips,  with  love  grown  bolder. 

Kiss  his  moonlit  forehead  bare. 
"  Life  is  joy.  and  love  is  power. 

Death  all  fetters  doth  unbind. 
Strength  and  wisdom  only  flower 

When  we  toil  for  all  our  kind. 

Hope  is  trath,  the  future  givetb 

More  than  present  takes  away, 
And  the  soul  forever  liveth 

Rearer  God  from  day  to  day." 
Not  a  word  the  maiden  muttered. 

Fullest  hearts  are  slow  to  speak. 
But  a  withered  rose-leaf  fluttered 

Down  upon  the  poet's  cheek. 


THE  LOST  LO  VE. 

WILLIAM    WORDSWORTH. 


gllE  dwelt  among  the  untrodden  ways      f! 
9        Beside  the  springs  of  Dovp ; 
SjA  maid  whom  there  were  nonelo  praise      3 
And  very  few  to  love.  1 
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BUCK  FANSHAW'S  FUNERAL, 


S.  L.  CLEMENS. 


[HERE  was  a  grand  time  over  Buck  Fanshaw  when  he  died.  He 
was  a  representative  citizen.  On  the  inquest  it  was  shown  that, 
in  the  delirium  of  a  wasting  typhoid  fever  he  had  taken  arsenic, 
shot  himself  through  the  body,  cut  his  throat,  and  jumped  out  of  a 
four-story  window  and  broken  his  neck,  and,  after  due  deliberation, 
the  jury,  sad  and  tearful,  but  with  intelligence  unblinded  by  its  sor- 
row, brought  in  a  verdict  of  '*  death  by  the  visitation  of  Providence." 
What  could  the  world  do  without  juries  I 

Prodigious  preparations  were  made  for  the  funeral.  All  the  vehicles 
in  town  were  hired,  all  the  saloons  were  put  in  mourning,  all  the  muni- 
cipal and  fire-company  flags  were  hung  at  half-mast  and  all  the  firemen 
ordered  to  muster  in  uniform,  and  bring  their  machines  duly  draped  in 
black. 

Regretful  resolutions  were  passed  and  various  committees  appointed ; 
among  others,  a  committee  of  one  was  deputed  to  call  on  the  minister — a 
fragile,  gentle,  spiritual  new  fledgling  from  an  eastern  theological  semi- 
nary, and  as  yet  unacquainted  with  the  ways  of  the  mines.  The  commit- 
tee-man, "  Scotty ''  Briggs,  made  his  visit. 

Being  admitted  to  his  presence,  he  sat  down  before  the  clergyman, 
placed  his  fire-hat  on  an  unfinished  manuscript  sermon  under  the  minister's 
nose,  took  from  it  a  red  silk  handkerchief,  wiped  his  brow,  and  heaved  a 
sigh  of  dismal  impressiveness,  explanatory  of  his  business.  He  choked  and 
even  shed  tears,  but  with  an  effort  he  mastered  his  voice,  and  said,  in. lugu- 
brious tones : 

"  Are  you  the  duck  that  runs  the  gospel-mill  next  door  ?  " 

"Am  I  the  — ^pardon  me,  I  believe  I  do  not  understand." 

With  another  sigh  and  a  half  sob,  Scotty  rejoined : 

"  Why  you  see  we  are  in  a  bit  of  trouble,  and  the  boys  thought  maybe 
you'd  give  us  a  lift,  if  we'd  tackle  you,  that  is,  if  I've  got  the  rights  of  it, 
and  you're  the  head  clerk  of  the  doxology  works  next  door." 

"  I  am  the  shepherd  in  charge  of  the  flock  whose  fold  is  next 
door." 

''The  which?" 

"  The  spiritual  adviser  of  the  little  company  of  believers  whose  sanc- 
tuary adjoins  these  premises." 

Scotty  scratched  his  head,  reflected  a  moment,  and  then  said : 
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"  You  ruther  hold  over  me,  pard.  I  reckon  I  can't  call  that  card 
Ante  and  pass  the  buck." 

"  How  ?     I  beg  your  pardon.     What  did  I  understand  you  to  say  'r  ** 

"  Well,  youVe  ruther  got  the  bulge  on  me.  Or  maybe  we've  both  got 
the  bulge,  somehow.  You  don't  smoke  me  and  I  don't  smoke  you.  You 
see  one  of  the  boys  has  passed  in  his  checks,  and  we  want  to  give  him  a 
good  send  oflF,  and  so  the  thing  Fm  on  now  is  to  roust  out  somebody  to 
jerk  a  little  chin-music  for  us,  and  waltz  him  through  handsome." 

**  My  friend,  I  seem  to  grow  more  and  more  bewildered.  Your  obser- 
vations are  wholly  incomprehensible  to  me.  Can  you  not  simplify  them 
some  way  ?  At  first  I  thought  perhaps  I  understood  you,  but  I  grope 
now.  Would  it  not  expedite  matters  if  you  restricted  yourself  to  the  cate- 
gorical statements  of  fact  unincumbered  with  obstructing  accumulations  of 
metaphor  and  allegory  ?  ** 

Another  pause  and  more  reflection.  Then  Scotty  said :  "Til  have  to 
pass,  I  judge." 

"  How  ?  " 

"  You've  raised  me  out,  pard." 

"  I  still  fail  to  catch  your  meaning." 

"  Why,  that  last  lead  of  your'n  is  too  many  for  me — that's  the  idea. 
I  can't  neither  trump  nor  follow  suit." 

The  clergyman  sank  back  in  his  chair  perplexed.  Scotty  leaned  his 
head  on  his  hand,  and  gave  himself  up  to  reflection.  Presently  his  face 
came  up,  sorrowful,  but  confident. 

"  I've  got  it  now,  so's  you  can  savvy,"  said  he.  "  What  we  want  is  a 
gospel-sharp.     See  ?  " 

"A  what?" 

"  Gospel-sharp.     Parson." 

'*  Oh !  Why  did  you  not  say  so  before  ?  I  am  a  clergyman — a 
parson." 

"  Now  you  talk !     You  see  my  blind,  and  straddle  it  like  a  man.    Put 

it  there  !" — extending  a  brawny  paw,  which  closed  over  the  minister's  small 
hand  and  gave  it  a  shake  indicative  of  fraternal  sympathy  and  fervent 
gratification. 

"  Take  him  all  round,  pard,  there  never  was  abullier  man  in  the  mines. 
No  man  ever  know'd  Buck  Fanshaw  to  go  back  on  a  friend.  But  it's  all 
up,  you   know ;  it's  all  up.     It  ain't  no  use.    They've  scooped  him !  " 

*'  Scooped  him  ?  " 

"  Yes— death  has.  Well,  well,  well,  we've  got  to  give  him  up.  Yes, 
indeed.     It's  a  kind  of  a  hard  world  after  all,  ain't  it  ?     But,  pard,  he  was 
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a  rustler.  You  ought  to  seen  him  get  started  once.  He  was  a  bully  boy 
with  a  glass  eye !  Just  spit  in  his  face,  and  give  him  room  according  to 
his  strength,  and  it  was  just  beautiful  to  see  him  peel  and  go  in.  He  was 
the  worst  son  of  a  thief  that  ever  draw'd  breath.  Pard,  he  was  on  it.  He 
was  on  it  bigger  than  an  injun !  " 

''On  it?     On  what?" 

*'  On  the  shoot.  On  the  shoulder.  On  the  fight.  Understand  ?  He 
didn't  give  a  continental — for  anyhoAy,  Beg  your  pardon,  friend,  for 
coming  so  near  saying  a  cuss  word — but  you  see  I'm  on  an  awful  strain  in 
this  palaver,  on  account  of  having  to  cramp  down  and  draw  everything  so 
mild.  But  we've  got  to  give  him  up.  There  ain't  any  getting  around 
that,  I  don't  reckon.     Now  if  we  can  get  you  to  help  plant  him — " 

"  Preach  the  funeral  discourse  ?     Assist  at  the  obsequies?  " 

"  Obs'quies  is  good.  Yes.  That's  it ;  that's  our  little  game.  We  are 
going  to  get  up  the  thing  regardless,  you  know.  He  was  always  nifty 
himself,  and  so  you  bet  you  his  funeral  ain't  going  to  be  no  slouch ;  solid 
silver  door-plate  on  his  coffin,  six  plumes  on  the  hearse,  and  a  nigger  on 
the  box,  with  a  biled  shirt  and  a  plug  hat  on — how's  that  for  high  ?  And 
we'll  take  care  of  yoiij  pard.  We'll  fix  you  all  right.  There  will  be  a 
kerridge  for  you ;  and  whatever  you  want  you  just  'scape  out,  and  we'll 
tend  to  it.  We've  got  a  shebang  fixed  up  for  you  to  stand  behind  in  No. 
I's  house,  and  don't  you  be  afraid.  Just  go  in  and  toot  your  horn,  if  you 
don't  sell  a  clam.  Put  Buck  through  as  bully  as  you  can,  pard,  for  any- 
body that  know'd  him  will  tell  you  that  he  was  one  of  the  whitest  men 
that  was  ever  in  the  mines.  You  can't  draw  it  too  strong  to  do  him  jus- 
tice. Here  once  when  the  Micks  got  to  throwing  stones  through  the 
Methodist  Sunday-school  windows,  Buck  Fanshaw,  all  of  his  own  notion, 
shut  up  his  saloon,  and  took  a  couple  of  six-shooters  and  mounted  guard 
over  the  Sunday-school.  Says  he,  'No  Irish  need  apply.'  And  they 
didn't.  He  was  the  buUiest  man  in  the  mountains,  pard ;  he  could  run 
faster,  jump  higher,  hit  harder,  and  hold  more  tangle-foot  whiskey  without 
spilling  it  than  any  man  in  seventeen  counties.  Put  that  in,  pard ;  it'll 
[)lease  the  boys  more  than  anything  you  could  say.  And  you  can  say, 
[)ard,  that  he  never  shook  his  mother." 

"  Never  shook  his  mother?  " 

"  That's  it — any  of  the  boys  will  tell  you  so." 

"  Well,  but  why  should  he  shake  her  ?  " 

"  That's  what  I  say — but  some  people  does." 

"  Not  people  of  any  repute  ?  '* 

"  Well,  some  that  averages  pretty  so-so." 
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"  In  my  opinion  a  man  that  would  oflFer  personal  violence  to  his 
mother,  ought  to — " 

"Cheese  it,  pard;  you've  banked  your  ball  clean  outside  the  string. 
What  I  was  a-drivin'  at  was  that  he  never  throwed  off  on  \n&  mother — 
don't  you  see  ?  No  indeedy !  He  give  her  a  house  to  live  in,  and  town 
lots,  and  plenty  of  money ;  and  he  looked  after  her  and  took  care  of  her  all 
the  time  ;  and  when  she  was  down  with  the  small-pox,  I'm  cuss'd  if  he 
didn't  set  up  nights  and  nuss  her  himself!  Beg  your  pardon  for  saying  it, 
but  it  hopped  out  too  quick  for  yours  truly.  You've  treated  me  like  a 
gentleman,  and  I  ain't  the  man  to  hurt  your  feelings  intentional.  I  think 
you're  white.  I  think  you're  a  square  man,  pard.  I  like  you,  and  111 
lick  any  man  that  don't.  I'll  lick  him  till  he  can't  tell  himself  from  a  last 
year's  corpse.     Put  it  there  !  " 

[Another  fraternal  handshake — and  exit.] 


THE  HOUR  OF  DEATH. 


MRS.  F.  HEMANS. 


EAVES  have  their  time  to  fall, 

And   flowers  to  wither  at  the  north 

wind's  breath, 
And  stars  to  set — but  all, 
Thou  hast  all  seasons  for  thine  own, 

oh  Death! 


Day  is  for  mortal  care, 
Eve  for  glad  meetings  round  the  joyous  hearth, 
Night  for  the  dreams  of  sleep,  the  voice  of 
prayer — 
But  all  for  Thee,  thou  mightiest  of  the  earth. 

The  banquet  hath  its  hour, 
Its  feverish  hour  of  mirth,  and  song,  and  wine ; 
There  comes  a  day  for  griefs  o*erwhelming 
power, 
A  time  for  softer  tears — but  all  are  thine. 

Youth  and  the  opening  rose 
May  look  like  things  too  glorious  for  decay, 
And  smile  at  thee — but  thou  art  not  of 
those 
That  wait  the  ripened  bloom  tc  seize  their 
prey. 


Leaves  have  their  time  to  fall. 
And  flowers  to  wither  at  the .  north  wind's 
breath, 
And  stars  to  set — ^but  all, 
Thou  hast  all  seasons  for  thine  own,  oh  Death! 

We  know  when  moons  shall  wane. 
When  summer-birds  from  far  shall  cross  the 
sea. 
When  autumn's  hue  shall  tinge  the  golden 
grain — 
But  who  shall  teach  us  when  to  look   for 
thee? 

Is  it  when  Spring's  first  gale 
Comes   forth  to  whisper  where   the  violeta 
lie? 
Is  it  when  roses  in  our  paths  grow  pale  ? — 
They  have  ont  season — aU  are  ours  to  die ! 

Thou  art  where  billows  foam, 
Thou  art  where  music  melts  upon  the  air ; 

Thou  art  around  us  in  our  peacefbl  home. 
And  the  world  calls  us  forth — and  thou  art 
there. 


y 
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Thou  art  where  friend  meets  friend, 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  elm  to  rest — 
Thou  art  where  foe  meets  foe,  and  trumpets 
rend 
The  skies,  and  swords  beat  down  the  princely 
crest 


Leaves  have  their  time  to  fiedl, 
And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  north  wind's 
hreath. 
And  stars  to  set — but  all, 
Thou   hast   all   seasons  for  thine   own,  oh 
Death! 


ANSWER  "  TO  THE  HOUR  OF  DEATHS 


MRS.    CORNWALL   BARON   WILSON. 


RUE,  all  we  know  must  die. 
Though  none  can  tell  the  exact  ap- 
,         pointed  hour ; 
Nor  should  it  cost  the  virtuous  heart 

a  sigh. 
Whether  death  doth  crush  the  oak,  or 

nip  the  opening  flower. 


The  Christian  is  prepared. 
Though  others  tremble  at  the  hour  of  gloom ! 

His  soul  is  always  ready  on  his  guard ; 
His  lamps  are  lighted  'gainst  the  bridegroom 
come. 

It  matters  not  the  time 
When  we  shall  end  our  pilgrimage  below ; 
Whether  in  youth's  bright  morn,  or  man- 
hood's prime. 
Or  when  the  frost  of  age  has  whitened  o'er 
our  brow. 

The  child  has  blossomed  fair, 
And  looked  so  lovely  on  its  mother's  breast, 


The  source  of  many  a  hope  and  many  a 
prayer. 
Why  murmur  that  it  sleeps  when  all  at  last 
may  rest  ? 

Snatched  from  a  world  of  woe. 
Where  they  must  suffer  most  who  longest 
dwell, 
It  vanished  like  a  flake  of  early  snow. 
That  melts  into  the  sea,  pure  as  from  heaven 
it  fell. 

The  youth  whose  pulse  beats  high, 
Eager  through  glory's  brilliant  course  to  run, 
Why  should  we -shed  a  tear  or  breathe  a 
sigh. 
That  the  bright  goal  is  gained — ^the  prize  thus 
early  won ! 

Yes !  all  we  know  must  die. 
Since  none  can  tell  the  exact  appointed  hour, 
Why  need  it  cost  the  virtuous  heart  a  sigh. 
Whether  death  doth  crush  the  oak,  or  nip  the 
opening  flower  ? 


GRANDMOTHER'S  SPECTACLES. 


T.    DE   WITT  TALMAGE. 


T  sometimes  these  optical  instruments  get  old  and  dim.  Grand- 
mother's pair  had  done  good  work  in  their  day.  They  were  large 
and  round,  so  that  when  she  saw  a  thing  she  saw  it.  There  was 
a  crack  across  the  upper  part  of  the  glass,  for  many  a  baby  had 
made  them  a  plaything,  and  all  the  grandchildren  had  at  some 
time  tried  them  on.     They  had  sometimes  been  so  dimmed  with  tears  that 
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she  had  to  take  them  off  and  wipe  them  on  her  apron  hefore  she  could  see 
through  them  at  all.  Her  "second-sight"  had  now  come,  and  she  would 
ol'ten  let  her  glasses  slip  down,  and  then  look  over  the  top  of  them  while 
flhe  read.    Grandmother  was  pleased  at  this  return  of  her  vision.    Getting 


along  so  well  without  them,  she  often  lost  her  specta:cle3.  Sometimes  they 
would  lie  for  weeks  untouched  on  the  slielf  in  the  red  morocco  case,  the 
Hap  unlifted.  She  could  now  look  off  upon  the  hills,  which  for  thirty  years 
she  had  not  lieon  able  to  see  from  the  piazj^a.  Those  were  mistaken  who 
thought  she  had  no  poetry  in  her  soul.     You  could  see  it  in  the  way  she 
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put  h^r  hand  under  the  chin  of  a  primrose,  or  cultured  the  geranium. 
Sitting  on  the  piazza  one  evening,  in  her  rocking-chair,  she  saw  a  ladder 
of  cloud  set  up  against  the  sky,  and  thought  how  easy  it  would  be  for  a 
spirit  to  climb  it.  She  saw  in  the  deep  glow  of  the  sunset  a  chariot  of 
fire,  drawn  by  horses  of  fire,  and  wondered  who  rode  in  it.  She  saw  a 
vapor  floating  thinly  away,  as  though  it  were  a  wing  ascending,  and  grand- 
mother muttered  in  a  low  tone:  "A  vapor  that  appeareth  for  a  little  sea- 
son, and  then  vanisheth  away."  She  saw  a  hill  higher  than  any  she  had 
ever  seen  before  on  the  horizon,  and  on  the  top  of  it  a  king's  castle.  The 
motion  of  the  rocking-chair  became  slighter  and  slighter,  until  it  stopped. 
The  spectacles  fell  out  of  her  lap.  A  child,  hearing  it,  ran  to  pick  them 
up,  and  cried :  "Grandmother,  what  is  the  matter?"  She  answered  not. 
She  never  spake  again.  Second-sight  had  come !  Her  vision  had  grown 
better  and  better.  What  she  could  not  see  now  was  not  worth  seeing. 
Not  now  throvjgh  a  glass  darkly!  Grandmother  had  no  more  need  of 
spectacles ! 


THE  OLD  VILLAGE  CHOIR. 


BENJAMIN   F.  TAYLOR 


HAVE  fancied  sometimes  the  Bethel- 
bent  beam 
That  trembled  to  earth  in  the  patri- 
arch's dream, 


*'  Let  us  sing  to  God's  praise !"  the  minister 

said : 
All  the  psalm  books  at  once  flattered  open  at 

"  York." 


Was  a  ladder  of  song  in  that  wilder-     Sunned  their  long-dotted  wings  in  the  words 


ness  rest, 


that  he  read, 


From  the  pillow  of  stone  to  the  blue  ;  While  the  leader  leaped  into  the  tune  just 


of  the  Blest, 


ahead, 


And  the  angels  descending  to  dwell  with  us  j  And  politely  picked  up  the  key-note  with  a 


here, 
••  Old  Hundred  "  and  "  Corinth,"  and  "  China  " 
and  ••  Mear," 


fork, 
And  the  vicious  old  viol  went  growling  along 
At  the  heels  of  the  girls  in  the  rear  of  th^ 

song. 


All  the  hearts  are  not  dead   nor  under  the 

sod, 

That  these  breaths  can  blow  open  to  heaven  Oh,  I  need  not  a  wing ; — bid  no  genii  come 

and  God.  With  a  wonderful  web  from  Arabian  loom, 

Ah,  "  Silver  Street"  flows  by  a  bright  shining  To  bear  me  again  up  the  river  of  Time, 

road —  '  When  the  world  was  in  rhythm  and  life  was 

Oh,  not  to  the  hymns  that  in  harmony  flowed,  its  rhyme, 

And  the  stream  of  the  years  flowed  so  noise« 


But  the  sweet  human  psalms  of  the  old- 
fashioned  choir. 

To  the  girl  that  sang  alto,  the  girl  that  sang 
air. 


less  and  narrow 
That  across  it  there   floated  the  song  of  a 
sparrow ; 


THE  a>KAL  QKUVK 


For   X  Bpfig  of  greoD   carawaj  cunea   ms 

there, 
To  the  old  villag«  church  uid  the  old  vdlage 

Where    dear    of  the  floor   mj  faet   slowly 

vwung 
And  timed  the  sweet  pulse  of  the  praua  that 

Utey  Bung, 
Till  the  glory  aalaiit  from  the  lA^rnooD  ran 
Seemed  the  raftera  of  gold  ia  God's  temple 


Toa  may  smile  at  the  Qa^ala  of  old  Deacon 
Who  followed  by  scent  till  be  ran  the  tnae 


And  dear  sister  Green,  with  n 

than  grace, 
Boee  and  fell  on  the  tnnea  ■■  she  atood  in  her 

And  where  "  Corooation  "  exultantly  flowi 
Tried  to  reach  the  hi^  not«B  on  the  tips  of 

To  the  land  of  the  leal  thej  have  gone  with 
their  song, 

Where  the  choir  and  the  choma  together  be- 
long. 

Ob  '■  be  lifted,  ye  gates !  Let  us  hear  them 
again, 

Blessed  song  \      Blessed    aingen !      forever. 


TME  COEAL  GROVE. 


i   G.    PERCIVAL. 


*EEP  in  the  wave  is  a  coral  grove, 
I  Where  the  purple  mullet,  and  gi 


th  falUn^  dew, 
id  changeful  beauty 


And  the  pearl  ehells  spangle  the  Qinty  si 


1  From  coral  rocks  the  sea  plants  lift, 

j  Their  bongbs.  where  the  tides  and  billows 

'  The  wat«r  is  calm  and  still  below, 
For  the  wind  and  waves  are  absent  there, 

I  And  the  nanda  are  bright,  as  the  stars  that 
glow 

I  In  the  motionlass  fields  of  npper  air. 

I  There,  with  itfl  waving  blade  of  green. 
The  sea  flag  atreamg  through  the  silent  WatM, 
And  the  crimson  leaf  of  the  dnlM  it  aeen 
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To  blush,  like  a  banner  bathed  in  slaaghter. 
There,  with  a  light  and  easy  motion,      [sea ; 
The  fan-coral  sweeps  through  the  clear  deep 
And  the  yellow  and  scarlet  tufts  of  ocean 
Are  bending  like  corn  on  the  upland  lea 
And  life,  in  rare  and  beautiful  forms, 
Is  sporting  amid  those  bowers  of  stone, 
And  is  safe  when  the  wrathful  spirit    of 

storms 
Has  made  the  top  of  the  wave  his  own. 


And  when  the  ship  from  his  fury  flies. 
Where  the  myriad  voices  of  ocean  roar, 
When  the  wind -god  frowns  in  the  mar 

skies,  [sho 

And    demons    are  waiting    the   wreck 
Then,  far  below,  in  the  peaceful  sea, 
The  purple  mullet  and  gold  fish  rove, 
Where  the  waters  murmur  tranquilly. 
Through   the  bending  twigs  of   the    co 

grove. 


LAW. 


JAMES    BEATTIE. 


(AWS,  as  we  read  in  ancient  sages, 
Have  been  like  cobwebs  in  all  ages. 
v>C^^  Cobwebs  for  little  flies  are  spread, 
And  laws  for  little  folks  are  made ; 


But  if  an  insect  of  renown. 
Hornet  or  beetle,  wasp  or  drone, 
Be  caught  in  quest  of  sport  or  plunder, 
The  flimsy  fetter  flies  in  sunder. 


OVEE  THE  HILL  TO  THE  POOR-HOUSE. 


WILL.  M.  CARLETON. 


VER  the  hill  to  the  poor-house  I'm 

trudgin'  my  weary  way — 
I,  a  woman  of  seventy,  and  only  a 

trifle  gray — 
I,  who  am  smart  an'  chipper,  for  all 

the  years  I've  told, 
As  many  another  woman,  that's  only 

half  as  old. 

Over  the  hill  to  the  poor-house — I  can't  make 

it  quite  clear ! 
Over  the  hill  to  the  poor-house — it  seems  so 

horrid  queer ! 
Many  a  st«p  I've  taken  a-toilin'  to  and  fro, 
But  this  is  a  sort  of  journey  I  never  thought 

to  go. 

What  is  the  use  of  heapin'  on  mc  a  pauper's 

shame  ? 
Am  I  lazy  or  crazy  ?  am  I  blind  or  lame  ? 
True,  I  am  not  so  supple,  nor  yet  so  awful 

stout, 
4G 


But  charity  ain*t  no  favor,  if  one  can  1 
without. 

I  am  will  in'  and  anxious  an'  ready  any  d 
To  work  for  a  decent  livm',   an*   pay 

honest  way ; 
For  I  can  earn  my  victuals,  an'  more  too, 

be  bound, 
If  any  body  only  is  willin'  to  have  me  rou 

Once  I    was    young    and  han'some — I    \ 

upon  my  soul — 
Once  my  cheeks  was  roses,  my  eyes  as  bli 

as  coal ; 
And   I  can't  remember,  in   them  days, 

hearin*  people  say. 
For  any  kind  of  reason,  that  I  was  in  th 

way. 

'Taint  no  use  of  boastin*,  or  talkin*  o' 

free. 
But  many  a  house  an'  home  was  open,  thei 

me ; 


OVEB  THE  HILL  TO  THK  P00R-H0D8E. 


Many   ft  hsn'wme  offer  I   had  from  likely 

And  when,  eiwptin'  Charley,  they'd  left  » 

men, 

there  alone ; 

And  nobody  aver  hinted  that  1  woa  ft  boTdeo 

When  John  he  nearer  ftc'  Deftrer  coma,  u( 

then. 

deftrer  seemed  to  ba. 

And  when  to  John  I  was  mftrried.  son  be 
was  good  ftDiJ  smart, 

The  Lord  of  Hosts  he  come  oae  day  u'  took 
bim  away  from  me. 

But  ha  >nd  all  the  neighbors  would  own  I 

Still  I  was  bound  to  slmggle,  an'   oarer  to 

done  my  part: 

cringe  or  fall- 

For  life  was  all  before  me,  an'  I  was  young 

Still  I  worked  for  Charlie,  for  Charlie  wu 

■n  strong. 

now  ray  all ; 

And  I  worked  the  beat  that  I  conld  in  tr>-m' 

And   Charlie  waa   pretty  good  to  me,  with 

to  g3E  along. 

scarce  a  word  or  frown. 

And  sows  worked  together^   and  lifo  waa 

hard  but  gay. 
With  now  and  then  a  baby,  for  to  cheer  na 

Till   we  had   half  a  dozen,   an'  all  growed 

An  went  to   Bchool    like   others,   an'    bad 


So   we  worktJ  for  the  childr'n,  and  raised 

Worked  for 'om  aummer  and  winter,  just  as 

Only  perhaps  we  bumor&l  'em,  which  some 

good  folks  condi'ran, 
Butpvery  couple's  child' rn 'a  a  heap  the  bout 

Strange  how  much  we  think  ofonr  blessed 

little  ones?— 
I'd  have   died  for  my   daughters,  I'd  have 

dieii  for  my  sons; 
And   God  ho  rua'lr!  that   rule  of  love ;   but 

when  we're  old  and  pray, 
I've  noticed  it  sometimi-s  somehow  fails   to 

work  the  other  way. 

Strange,  another  thing:  when  our  boys  an' 
prls  was  grown. 


Till  at  last  he  went  ft  courtin',  and  brought 

She  was  somewhat  dressy,  an'  hadn't  a  pleas- 
She  was  quite  conceity,  and  carried  a  heap 

o' style; 
Bat  if  ever  I  tried  to  be  friends,  I  did  with 

her,  I  know; 
But  she  was  hard  and  proud,  an'  I  couldn't 

make  it  go. 

She  hod  an  edication,  t 


her; 


'  that  was  good  lb 


But  when  sho  twitted  me  on  mine  'twaa  ear- 

ryin'  (hioga  too  for  ; 
An'  I  told  her  once  'fore  company  {an  it  •]- 

liio^t  made  her  sick), 
That  I  never  swallowed  a  griuntnar,  or  'et  i 

'rithmatic. 

So  'twas  only  a  few  days  before  the  tliine 

They   was   a   family   of   thenuelvec.  and   I 

And  a  very  little  cottage  for  one  family  wiU 

do. 
But  I  have  never  seen  a  hoose  that  was  big 
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An'  I  never  could  speak  to  suit  her,  never 

could  please  her  eye, 
An   it  made   me   independent,   an'   then   I 

didn't  try ; 
But  I  was  terribly  staggered,  an'  felt  it  like 

a  blow, 
When  Charlie  turned  ag'in  me,  an'  told  me  I 

could  go. 

T  went  to  live  with  Susan,  but  Susan's  house 

was  small. 
And  she  was  always  a-hintin'  how  snug  it 

was  for  us  all ; 
And  what  with  her   husband's  sisters,  and 

what  with  her  childr'n  three, 
'Twas  easy   to  discover   that  there  wasn't 

room  for  me. 

An'  then  I  went  to  Thomas,  the  oldest  son 

I've  got. 
For  Thomas'  buildings'd  cover  the  half  of  an 

acre  lot ; 
But  all  the  childr'n  was  on  me — I  couldn't 

stand  their  sauce — 
And   Thomas  said   I   needn't  think  I  was 

comin'  there  to  boss. 


An*  then,  I  wrote  to  Rebecca, — ^my  girl  who 

lives  out  West, 
And  to  Is^ac,  not  far  from  her — some  twenty 

miles  at  best ; 
An'  one  of  'em  said  'twas  too  warm  there, 

for  any  one  so  old, 
And  t'other  had  an  opinion  the  climate  was 

too  cold, 

So  they  have  shirked  and  slighted   me,  an' 

shifted  me  about — 
So  they  have  well  nigh  soured  me,  an'  worn 

my  old  heart  out ; 
But  still  I've  bo|p  up  pretty  well,  an'  wasn't 

much  put  down. 
Till  Charlie  went  to  the  poor-master,  an'  put 

me  on  the  town. 

• 

Over  the  hill  to  the  poor-house — my  childr'n 

dear,  good-bye ! 
Many  a  night  I've  watched  you  when  only 

God  was  nigh ; 
And  God'll  judge  between  us;   but  I  will 

al'ays  pray 
That  you  shall  never  suffer  the  half  I  do 

to-day. 


OVEH  THE  HILLS  FROM  THE  POOR-HOUSE. 


MAY   MIGNONETTE. 


[VER  the  hills  to  the  poor-house  sad 
paths  have  been  made  to-day, 
For  sorrow  is  near,  such  as  maketh 
the  heads    of  the  young  turn 
>  gray, 

?         Causing  the  heart  of  the  careless  to 
\  throb  with  a  fevered  breath — 

The  sorrow  that  leads  to  the  chamber  whose 
light  has  gone  out  in  death. 

To  Susan,  Rebecca  and  Isaac,  to  Thomas  and 

Charley,  word  sped 
That  mother  was  ill  and  fast  failing,  perhaps 

when  they  heard  might  be  dead ; 
But  e'en  while  they  wrote  she  was  praying 

that  some  of  her  children  might  come, 


To  hear  from  her  lips  their  last  blessing  before 
she  should  start  for  her  home 

To  Susan,  poor  Susan !  how  bitter  the  agony 

brought  by  the  call. 
For  deep  in  her  heart  for  her  mother  wide 

rooms  had  been  left  after  all ; 
And  now,  that  she  thou^t,  by  her  fireside 

one  place  had  been  vacant  for  years, — 
And  while  "  o'er  the  hills  "  she  was  speeding 

her  path  might  be  traced  by  her  tears. 

Rebecca!  she  heard  not  the  tidings,  but  thos* 

who  bent  over  her  knew 
That  led  by  the  Angel  of  Death,  near  tha 

waves  of  tho  river  she  drew ; 
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DebriooB,  ever  she  told  Ihem  her  mother  was 
cooling  her  head, 

While,  weeping,  they  thought  that  ere  morn- 
ing both  mother  and  child  might,  be 
dead, 

And,  kneeling    beside  her,  stern  Isaac  was 

quivering  in  aspen-like  grief, 
While  waves  of  sad  mem'ry  purged  o'er  him 

like  billows  of  wind  o  er  the  Itraf ; 
"  Too  late,"  were  the  words  that  had  humbled 

his  cold,  haughty  pride  to  the  dust, 
And    Peace,  with    her    olive-boughs    laden, 

crowned  loving  forgiveness  with  trust. 

Bowed    over    his    letters    and    papers,    sat 

Thomas,  his  hrcvr  lined  by  thowglit, 
But  little  ho  heeded  the  markets  or  news  of 

his  gains  that  they  brought ; 
His  lips  grew  as  pale  as  his  cheek,  but  new 

purpose  seemed  born  in  hi?  eye. 
And  Thomas  w^nt  "  over  the  hills."  to  the 

mother  that  shortly  must  die. 

To  Charley,  her  youngest,  her  pride,  came  the 

mother's  me.*»sage  that  mom, 
And  he  was  awav  "  o*«.*r  the  hills "  ere  the 

sunlight  blushed  over  the  corn ; 
And,  strangest  of  all,  by  his  side,  was  the 

wife  ho  had  *'  brought  from  the  town," 
And  silently  wept,  while  her   tears   strung 

with    diamonds     her    plain    mourning 

gown. 

For  each  had  been    thinking,  of  late,  how 

they   missed    the    old    mother's    sweet 

smile, 
And  wondering  how  they  could  have  been  so 

blind  and  unjuH  all  that  while : 
lliey  thought  of  their   harsh,  cru^l   words, 

and  longed  to  atoue  for  the  past, 


When  swift  o'er  the  heart  of  yain  dreams 
swept  the  presence  of  death^s  chilling 
blast. 

So  into  the  chamber  of  death,  one  by  one, 

these  sad  children  had  crept. 
As  they,  in  their  childhood,  had  done,  when 

mother  was  tired  and  slept, — 
And  peace,  rich  as  then,  came  to  eadi,  u 

they  drank  in  her  blessing,  so  deep. 
That,  breathing  into  her  life,  she  fell  back  m 

her  last  blessed  sleep. 

And  when  **  o'er  the  hills  from  the  poor- 
house,"  that  mother  is  tenderly  borne, 

Tlie  life  of  lier  life,  her  loved  chtldren,  treai 
softly,  and  silently  mourn. 

For  theirs  is  no  rivulet  sorrow,  bat  deep  at 
the  ocean  is  deep. 

And  into  our  lives,  with  sweet  healing,  the 
balm  of  their  bruising  may  creep. 

For  swift  come  the  flai^hings  of  temper,  and 

torrents  of  words  come  as  swift. 
Till  out  'mong  the  tide-waves  of  anger,  how 

often  we  thoughtlessly  drift ! 
And  heads  that  are  gray  with  life's  ashes. 

and   feet   that  walk    down   'mong  the 

dead. 
We  send  "  o'er  the  hills  to  the  poor-honse " 

for  love,  and,  it  may  be.  for  bread. 

Oh  !  when  shall  we  value  the  living  while 

yet  the  keen  sickle  is  stayed. 
Nor  slight  the  wild  flower  in  it8  blooming, 

till  all  its  sweet  life  is  decayed? 
Yet  often    the    fragrance   is   rtcAeit,    when 

poured  from  the  >»ruised  blossom's  toul 
And  "over  the  hills  from  the  poor-hotue' 

the  rarest  of  melodies  roll. 


A  PEA  YEE  FOR  MY  LITTLE  ONE. 


EDGAR   F.AWCETT. 


ty»('.)D  bleeps  my  little  r.no  !  How  fair 
lE^         Thi'    m«H'.»w  lamp-light  gild?   his 

'^  hair, 

/.'.^      Loo.e  on  the  cradle-pillow  th».'re. 
V  Gol  bless  my  little  one! 


God  guanl  my  little  one !     To  me 
Life,  widowed  of  his  life  would  be 
As  sea-;«and«*  widowed  of  the  sea. 
God  ijuard  my  little  one  I 


LOSS  OF  THE  ASCTIC. 


tiaJ  lovs  my  little  (lae!     As  clear  When  thete  Tund  lips  an  mate,  and  when 

Cool  Hun'^hinj  liolds  tho  first  grc«n  fpear  1  alumber,  not  to  wake  again, 

On  April  mcivlows,  hold  liiiu  dear.  God  bless — l!od  piard — God  love  him  llu-n, 

dad  love  mj  little  oni; !  '              My  litiJe  oae !     Amen. 


LOSS  OF  THE  ARCTIC 

HENRY   WARD   BBECUER. 

^T  waa  autnmn.  Hnn'JrwIa  ha<i  wen<led  their  way  from  pilgrimages ; 
!S  from  Rome  ;iiid  its  treasures  of  dead  art,  and  its  glory  of  living 
A  nature;  from  the  sidea  of  the  Switzer'a  mountaiii9,  and  from  the 
>'  capitals  of  various  nations, — all  of  them  saying  in  tlieir  hearts,  we 
will  wait  for  the  Si^iitemliur  f^ales  to  have  done  with  their  equinoctial 
fiir)',  and  then  wo  will  embark;  wo  will  slide  across  the  appeased 
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ocean,  and  in  the  gorgeous  month  of  October  we  will  greet  our  longed  for 
native  land,  and  our  heart-loved  homes. 

And  so  the  throng  streamed  along  from  Berlin,  from  Paris,  from  the 
Orient,  converging  upon  London,  still  hastening  toward  the  welcome  ship, 
and  narrowing  every  day  the  circle  of  engagements  and  preparations. 
They  crowded  aboard.  Never  had  the  Arctic  borne  such  a  host  of  pas- 
sengers, nor  passengers  so  nearly  related  to  so  many  of  us.  The  hour  was 
come.  The  signal-ball  fell  at  Greenwich.  It  was  noon  alao  at  Liverpool. 
The  anchors  were  weighed;  the  great  hull  swayed  to  the  current;  the 
national  colors  streamed  abroad,  as  if  themselves  instinct  with  life  and 
national  sympathy.  The  bell  strikes ;  the  wheels  revolve ;  the  signal-gun 
beats  its  echoes  in  upon  every  structure  along  the  shore,  and  the  Arctic 
glides  joyfully  forth  from  the  Mersey,  and  turns  her  prow  to  the  winding 
channel,  and  begins  her  homeward  run.  The  pilot  stood  at  the  wheel, 
and  men  saw  him.  Death  sat  upon  the  prow,  and  no  eye  beheld  him. 
Whoever  stood  at  the  wheel  in  all  the  voyage.  Death  was  the  pilot  that 
steered  the  craft,  and  none  knew  it.  He  neither  revealed  his  presence  nor 
whispered  his  errand. 

And  so  hope  was  effulgent,  and  lithe  gayety  disported  itself,  and  joy 
was  with  every  guest.  Amid  all  the  inconveniences  of  the  voyage,  there 
was  still  that  which  hushed  every  murmur, — "Home  is  not  far  away." 
And  every  morning  it  was  still  one  night  nearer  home!  Eight  days  had 
passed.  They  beheld  that  distant  bank  of  mist  that  forever  haunts  the 
vast  shallows  of  Newfoundland.  Boldly  they  made  it ;  and  plunging  in, 
its  pliant  wreaths  wrapped  them  about.  They  shall  never  emerge.  The 
last  sunlight  has  flashed  from  that  deck.  The  last  voyage  is  done  to  ship 
and  passengers.  At  noon  there  Ci\me  noiselessly  stealing  from  the  north 
that  fated  instrument  of  destruction.  In  that  mysterious  shroud,  that 
vast  atmosphere  of  mist,  both  steamei's  were  holding  their  way  with  rush- 
ing prow  and  roaring  wheels,  but  invisible. 

At  a  league's  distance,  unconscious;  and  at  nearer  approach,  un- 
warned ;  within  hail,  and  bearing  right  toward  each  other,  unseen,  unfelt, 
till  in  a  moment  more,  emerging  from  the  gray  mists,  the  ill-omened  Vesta 
dealt  her  deadly  stroke  to  the  Arctic.  The  death-blow  was  scarcely  felt 
along  tlie  mighty  hull.  She  neither  reeled  nor  shivered.  Neither  com- 
mander nor  officers  deemed  that  they  had  suffered  harm.  Prompt  upon 
humanity,  the  brave  Luce  (let  his  name  \je  ever  s{>oken  with  admiration 
and  respect)  ordered  away  his  boat  with  the  first  officer  to  inquire  if  the 
stranger  had  suffered  liarm.  As  Gourley  went  over  the  ship's  side,  oh, 
that  some  good  angel  had  called  to  the  brave  commander  in  the  words  of 


DOROTHY  SULLIVAN. 
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Paul  on  a  like  occasion,  "  Except  these  abide  in  the  ship,  ye  cannot  be 

saved." 

They  departed,  and  with  them  the  hope  of  the  ship,  for  now  the  waters 
gaining  upon  the  hold,  and  rising  upon  the  fires,  revealed  the  mortal  blow. 
Oh,  had  now  that  stern,  brave  mate,  Gourley,  been  on  deck,  whom  the 
sailors  were  wont  to  mind, — had  he  stood  to  execute  sufficiently  the  com- 
mander's will, — we  may  believe  that  we  should  not  have  had  to  blush  for 
the  cowardice  and  recreancy  of  the  crew,  nor  weep  for  the  untimely  dead. 
But,  apparently,  each  subordinate  officer  lost  all  presence  of  mind,  then 
courage,  and  so  honor.  In  a  wild  scramble,  that  ignoble  mob  of  firemen, 
engineers,  waiters,  and  crew,  rushed  for  the  boats,  and  abandoned  the 
helpless  women,  children,  and  men,  to  the  mercy  of  the  deep !  Four  hours 
there  were  from  the  catastrophe  of  collision  to  the  catastrophe  of  sinking  I 
Oh,  what  a  burial  was  here !  Not  as  when  one  is  borne  from  his  home, 
among  weeping  throngs,  and  gently  carried  to  the  green  fields,  and  laid 
peacefully  beneath  the  turf  and  flowers.  No  priest  stood  to  pronounce  a 
bunal-service.  It  was  an  ocean  grave.  The  mists  alone  shrouded  the 
burial-place.  No  spade  prepared  the  grave,  nor  sexton  filled  up  the  hol- 
lowed earth.  Down,  down  they  sank,  and  the  quick  returning  waters 
smoothed  out  every  ripple,  and  left  the  sea  as  if  it  had  not  been. 


DOROTHY  SULLIVAN. 


jH !  a  wedding  ring's  pretty  to  wear, 
And  a  bride  of  all  women  is  fair, 
But    then    there's   no  trusting 

in  men ; 
And  if  I   were  a  girl  I'd  have 

lovers  beware, 
They    may  court   you    to-day, 
sweet  as  birds  in  the  May, 
But  to-morrow  look  out    they'll  be  all  flown 

away/* 
Old  Dolly  Sullivan  shook  her  gray  head, 
Lovers  were  now  the  last  thing  she  need 

dread. 
But  you  never  can  tell  who  hsw  once  been  a 

belle. 
•'  Sweethearts !  I've  had  'em !  I  know  'em  !*' 
she  said. 

"  Just  as  long  as  your  company's  new. 
There  is  no  one  that's  equal  to  you. 


You  then  can  have  choice  of  the  men. 

It's  the  black  eyes  to-day  and  to-morrow  the 

blue. 
I  once  had  a  brocade  for  my  wedding  gown 

made, 
On  the  shelf  of  the  store-room  my  wedding 

cake  laid, 
Never  that  cake  on  the  table  was  set, 
Here  I  am,  Dorothy  Sullivan  yet. 
Let  it  go  !  Let  it  go !  I  am  glad  it  was  so ; 
Hardly  earned  lesions  we're  slow  to  forget. 

"  Could  I  keep  all  now  that  I  know 
With  the  face  that  I  had  long  ago, 
Ah  !  then  I  would  pay  back  the  men  ; 
I  would  a  small  part  of  the  debt  that  I  owe, 
For  't  is  little  care  they,  spite  the  fine  things 

they  say, 
How  a  woman's  heart  aches,  if  they  have 

their  own  way. 
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THE  EXECUTION  OF  MADAME  ROLAND. 


PromiseB !  little  they  keep  men  in  awe 
Tmst  'em !  I'd  sooner  trust  snow  in  a  thaw, 
For  they're  easy  to  make ;  and  more  easy  to 

break. 
Keep'in  'em's  something  that  never  I  saw. 

"When    yon    come  to  yonr  own  wedding 

mom, 
Jnst  to  find  you're  a  maid  left  forlorn, 
Ah  !  then,  where's  your  fiftith  in  the  men  ? 


When  your  wedding  gown's  on  ;     and  your 

bridegroom  is  gone. 
You  must  take  off  that  gown,  and  nt  quietly 

down." 
Old  Dolly  Sullivan  shook  her  gray  head. 
"  Children  once  burnt  of  the  fire  have  a  dread, 
Let  your  love  stories  be  when  you're  talking 

to  me, 
Sweethearts !  I've  had  'em,  I  know  *em,"  she 

said. 


THE  EXECUTION  OF  MADAME  ROLAND. 


LAMARTINE. 


^^SiS  AM  going  to  the  guillotine,"  replied  Madame  Roland;  "a  few 
moments  and  I  shall  be  there ;  but  those  who  send  me  thither 
will  follow  me  ere  long.  I  go  innocent,  but  they  will  oome 
stained  with  blood,  and  you  who  applaud  our  execution  will  then 
¥  applaud  theirs  with  equal  zeal."  Sometimes  she  would  turn  away 
T  her  head  that  she  might  not  appear  to  hear  the  insults  with  which 
she  was  assailed,  and  would  lean  with  almost  'filial  tenderness  over  the 
aged  partner  of  her  execution.  The  poor  old  man  wept  bitterly,  and  she 
kindly  and  cheeringly  encouraged  him  to  bear  up  with  firmness,  and  to 
suflFer  with  resignation.  She  even  tried  to  enliven  the  dreary  journey  they 
were  performing  together  by  little  attempts  at  cheerfulness,  and  at  length 
succeeded  in  winning  a  smile  from  her  fellow-sufferer. 

A  colossal  statue  of  liberty,  composed  of  clay,  like  the  liberty  of  the 
time,  then  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  on  the  spot 
now  occupied  by  the  Obelisk ;  the  scaffold  was  erected  beside  his  statue. 
Upon  euriving  there,  Madame  Roland  descended  from  the  cart  in  which 
she  had  been  conveyed.  Just  as  the  executioner  had  seized  her  arm  to 
enable  her  to  be  the  first  to  mount  to  the  guillotine,  she  displayed  an  in- 
stance of  that  noble  and  tender  consideration  for  others,  which  only  a 
woman's  heart  could  conceive,  or  put  into  practice  at  such  a  moment. 
"  Stay !  "  said  she,  momentarily  resisting  the  man  s  grasp.  "  I  have  only 
one  favor  to  ask,  and  that  is  not  for  myself;  I  beseech  you  grant  it  me." 
Then,  turning  to  the  old  man,  she  said,  "  Do  you  precede  me  to  the  scaf- 
fold ;  to  see  my  blood  flow  would  be  making  you  suffer  the  bitterness  of 
death  twice  over.  I  must  spare  you  the  pain  of  witnessing  my  punish- 
ment."   The  executioner  allowed  this  arrangement  to  be  made. 


THE  BALD-HEADED  TYRANT. 
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With  what  sensibility  and  firmness  must  the  mind  have  been  imbued 
which  could,  at  such  a  time,  forget  ittf  own  sufferings,  to  think  only  of 
saving  one  pang  to  an  unknown  old  man  1  and  how  clearly  does  this  one 
little  trait  attest  the  heroic  calmness  with  which  this  celebrated  woman  met 
her  death !  After  the  execution  of  Lamarche,  which  she  witnessed  with- 
out changing  color,  Madame  Roland  stepped  lightly  up  to  the  scaffold,  and, 
bowing  before  the  statue  of  Liberty,  as  though  to  do  homage  to  a  power  far 
whom  she  was  about  to  die,  exclaimed,  "  0  Liberty !  Liberty !  how  many 
crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name ! "  She  then  resigned  herself  to  the 
hands  of  the  executioner,  and  in  a  few  seconds  her  head  fell  into  the  basket 
placed  to  receive  it. 


THE  BALD-HEADED  TYRANT. 


MARY  E.  VANDYKE. 


|H !  the  quietest  home  on  earth  had  I, 
No  thought  of  trouhle,  no  hint  of 
i^l  care ; 

Like  a  dream  of  pleasure  the  days 
fled  by. 

J>         And  Peace  had  folded  her  pinions 
J  there. 

But  one  day  there  joined  in  our  house* 
hold  band 
A  bald-headed  tyrant  from  No-man's-land. 

Oh,  the  despot  came  in  the  dead  of  night, 
And  no  one  ventured  to  ask  him  why; 

Like  slaves  we  trembled  before  his  might. 
Our  hearts  stood  still  when  we  heard  him 
cry; 

For  never  a  soul  could  his  power  withstand, 

That  bald-headed  tyrant  from  No-man's-land. 

He  ordered  us  here,  and  he  sent  us  there— 
Though  never  a  word  could  his  small  lips 
speak — 

With  his  toothless  gums  and  his  vacant  stare. 
And  his  helpless  limbs  so  frail  and  weak. 

Till  I  cried,  in  a  voice  of  stern  command, 

"Go  up,  thou  bald-head  from  No-man's-land." 

But  his  abject  slaves  they  turned  on  me: 
Like  the  bears  in  Scripture,  they'd  rend  me 
there. 


The  while  they  worshiped  with  bended  knee 
The  ruthless  wretch  with  the  missing  hair . 
For  he  rules  them  all  with  relentless  hand, 
This  bald-headed  tyrant  from  No-man's-land. 


Then  I  searched  for  help  in  every  clime. 
For  Peace  had  fled  from  my  dwelling  now 

Till  I  finally  thought  of  old  Father  Time, 
And  low  before  him  I  made  my  bow. 

"  Wilt  thou  deliver  me  out  of  his  hand, 

This  bald-headed    tyrant   from    No-man's- 
land." 

Old  Time  he  looked  with  a  puzzled  stare, 
And  a  smile  came  over  his  features  grim. 

I'll  take  the  tyrant  under  my  care: 
Watch  what  my  hour-glass  does  to  him. 

The  veriest  humbug  that  ever  was  planned. 

Is  this  same  bald-head  from  No-man's-land. 
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THE  GAMBLER'S  WIFE. 


Old  Time  is  doing  his  work  full  well — 

Much  less  of  might  does  the  tyrant  wield ; 
But,  ah !  with  sorrow  my  heart  will  swell 

And  sad  tears  fall  as  I  see  him  yield. 
Gould  I  stay  the  touch  of  that  shriveled 

hand 
I  would  keep  the  bald-head  from  No-man's- 
land. 


For  the  loss  of  peace  I  have  ceased  to  care ; 

Like  other  vassals,  IVe  learned,  forsooth, 
To  love  the  wretch  who  forgot  his  hair. 

And  hurried  along  without  a  tooth. 
And  he  rules  me,  too,  with  bis  tiny  hand, 
This   bald-headed  tyrant    from    No-man's- 
land. 


THE  GAMBLEES  WIFE. 


REYNELL   COATES. 


jARK  is  the  night !    How  dark !    No 
light :  no  fire ! 

r'"^  V     Cold,  on  the  hearth,  the  last  faint 
sparks  expire ! 


I 


Shivering,  she  watches  by  the  cradle- 
side, 
For  him,  who  pledged  her  love — ^last  year 
a  bride ! 


"  Hark !  't  is  his  footstep  !     No  !  't  is  past  !- 

't  18  gone !" 
Tick ! — tick ! — "  How  wearily  the  time  crawls 

on! 
Why  should  he  leave  me  thus? — He  once 

was  kind ! 
And  I  believed  't  would  last ! — How  mad  ! — 

How  blind ! 

"  Rest  thee,  my  babe ! — Rest  on ! — Tis  hun- 
ger's cry ! 

Sleep ! — for  there  is  no  food ! — ^the  fount  is  dry ! 

Famine  and  cold  their  wearying  work  have 
done. 

My  heart  must  break !  And  thou !"  The 
clock  strikes  one. 

''Hush!  't  is  the  dice-box!  Yes  !  he's  there! 

he's  there ! 
For  this ! — for  this  he  leaves  me  to  despair ! 
Leaves    love !    leaves  truth !    his  wife !   his 

child!  for  what? 
The   wanton's  smile — the   villain — and   the 

sot! 

"  Yet  I'll  not  curse  him.  No !  't  is  all  in 
vain! 


'T  is  long  to  wait,  but  stire  he'll  oome  again! 
And  I  could  starve,  and  bless  him,  but  foTymt, 
My  child  !  his  child !  Oh,  fiend!"     The  clock 
strikes  two. 

"  Hark !    how  the  signboard  creaks !    The 

blast  howls  by. 
Moan !  Moan !    a  dirge  swells  through  the 

cloudy  sky ! 
Ha !  't  is  his  knock !   he  comes !  he  comes 

once  more !" 
'Tis  but  the  lattice  flaps  !     Thy  hope  is  o'er  - 

••  Can  he  desert  us  thus?    He  knows  I  stav. 
Night  after  night,  in  loneliness,  to  pray 
For  his  return — ^and  yet  he  sees  no  tear ! 
No !  no !  it  cannot  be !     He  will  be  here ! 

*•  Nestle  more  closely,  dear  one,  to  my  heart 
Thou'rt  cold  I  thou'rt  freezing !     But  we  will 

not  part ! 
Husband ! — I  die! — Father! — It  is  not  he! 
0  God !  protect  my  child !"    The  clock  strikef 

three. 

They're  gone,  they're  gone !  the  glimmering 

spark  hath  fled ! 
The  wife  and  child  are  numbered  with  the 

dead, 
On  the  cold  hearth,  outstretched  in  solemn 

rest. 
The  babe  lay,  frozen  on  its  mother's  breast . 
The  gambler  came  at  last — ^but  all  was  o'er-^ 
Bread    silence  reigned    around: ^the  clock 

struck  four  I 


WHERE  SHALL  THE  BABY'S  DIMPLE  BE? 
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TO  A  FRIEND  IN  AFFLICTION. 


WILLIAM   MUNFORD. 


KNOW  in  grief  like  yours  how  more 
than  vain 
All  comfort  to  the  stricken  heart 
appears ; 
And  as  the  bursting  cloud  must  spend 
its  rain, 
So  grief  its  tears. 


I  know   that    when    your    little    darling's 
form 
Had  freed  the  angel  spirit  fettered  there, 
You  could  not  pierce  beyond  the  breaking 
storm, 

In  your  despair. 

You  could  not  see  the   tender  hand  that 
caught 
Your  little  lamb,  to  shield  him  from  all 
harm  ; 
You  missed  him  from  your  own,  but  never 
thought 

Of  Jesus'  arm ! 

You  only  knew  those  precious  eyes  were 
dim; 
You  only  felt  those  tiny  lips  were  cold ; 
You  only  clung  to  what  remained  of  him 
Beneath  the  mould. 

But  oh  !   young  mother,  look  !   the  gate  un- 
bars ! 


And  through  the  darknen,  amiling  from 
the  skies, 
Are  beaming  on  you,  brighter  than  thoee 
stars, 

Your  darling's  eyes. 

'Tis  said  that  when  the  pastures  down  among 
The  Alpine  hills  have  ceased  to  feed  the 
flocks, 
And  they  must  mount  to  where  the  grass  is 
young — 

Far  up  the  rocks, 

The  shepherd  takes  a  little  lamb  at  play, 

And  lifts  him  gently  to  his  careful  breast^ 
And,  with  its  tender  bleating,  leads  the  way 
For  all  the  rest; 

That  quick  the  mother  follows  in  the  patb, 
Then  others  go,  like  men  whose  faidi  gives 
hopes. 
And   soon    the    shepherd  gathers    all   he 
hath— 

Far  up  the  slopes. 

And  on  those  everlasting  hiUs  He  feeds 
The   trusting  fold  in  green   that    never 
palls; 
Look  up  !  0  see !  your  little  darling  leads,— 
The  Shepherd  calls  I 


WHERE  SHALL  THE  BAB  TS  DIMPLE  BE? 


J.  a.  HOLLAND. 


VER  the  cradle  the  mother  hung. 
Softly  cooing  a  slumber  song, 
And   these  were  the  simple  words 
she  sung 
All  the  evening  long : 

"Cheek  or  chin,  or  knuckle  or  knee. 
Where  shall  the  baby's  dimple  be? 


Where  shall  the  angel's  finger  rest 
When  he  comes  down  to  the  baby's  nest  ? 
Where  shall  the  angel's  touch  remain 
When  he  awakens  my  baby  again  ? 
Still  she  bent  and  sang  so  low 

A  murmur  into  her  music  broke, 
And  she  paused  to  hear,  for  she  could  bu* 
know 
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DEFENCE  OF  I'RA  BEL  TOK. 


The  baby's  angel  spoke: 
"Cheek  or  chin,  or  knuckle  or  knee, 
Where  shall  tlie  baby's  dimple  be  ? 
Where  shall  my  finger  fall  and  rest 
When  I  come  down  to  the  baby's  neat? 
Where  shall  my  finger's  touch  remain 
When  I  wake  your  babe  again  ?" 

Silent  the  mother  sat  and  dwelt 
Long  on  the  sweet  delay  of  choice, 


And  then  by  her  baby's  side  she  knelt 
And  sang  with  pleasant  voice : 

"  Not  on  the  limb,  O  angel  dear! 

For  the  charms  with  its  youth   will    dii- 

appear ; 
Not  on  the  cheek  shall  the  dimple  be. 
For  the  harboring  smile  will  fade  and  flee; 
But  touch  thou  the  chin  with  impress  deep, 
And  my  baby  the  angel's  seal  shall  keep." 


DEFENCE  OF  PEA  DEL  TOR. 


J.  A.  WYLIE. 


lEGrOTI  ATIONS  liaxl  l>eon  opened  between  the  men  of  the  Valleys  and 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  as  they  were  proceeding  satisfactorily,  the 
Vaudois  were  without  suspicions  of  evil.     This  was  the  moment 
that  La  Trinita  chose  to  attack  them.     He  hastily  assembled  hia 
¥  troops,  and  on  the  night  of  the  16th  of  April  he  marched  them 

T  against  the  Pra  del  Tor,  hoping  to  enter  it  unopposed,  and  give 

the  Vaudois  "  as  sheep  to  the  slaughter." 

The  snows  around  the  Pra  were  beginning  to  burn  in  the  light  of  the 
morning  when  the  attention  of  the  people,  who  had  just  ended  their  united 
worship,  was  attracted  by  unusual  sounds  which  were  heard  to  issue  from 
the  gorge  that  led  into  the  valley.  On  the  instant  six  brave  mountaineers 
rushed  to  the  gateway  that  opens  from  the  gorge.  The  long  file  of  La 
Trinitii's  soldiers  was  seen  advancing  two  abreast,  their  helmets  and  cuiras^ 
ses  glittering  in  the  light.  Tiie  six  Vaudois  made  their  arrangements,  and 
calmly  waited  till  the  enemy  was  near.  The  first  two  Vaudois,  holding 
loaded  muskets,  knelt  down.  The  second  two  stood  erect  ready  to  fire 
over  the  heads  of  the  first  two.  The  third  two  undertook  the  loading  of 
the  weapons  as  they  were  discharged.  The  invaders  Ciime  on.  As  the 
first  two  of  the  enemy  turned  the  rock  they  were  shot  down  by  the  two 
foremost  Vaudois.  The  next  two  of  the  attacking  force  fell  in  like  manner 
by  the  shot  of  the  Vaudois  in  the  rear.  The  third  rank  of  the  enemy  pre- 
sented themselves  onlv  to  be  laid  bv  the  side  of  their  comrades.  In  a  few 
minutes  a  little  heap  of  dead  bodies  blocked  the  pass,  rendering  impossible 
the  advance  of  the  accumulating  file  of  the  enemy  in  the  chasm. 

Meanwhile,  other  Vaudois  climbed  the  mountains  thiit  overhung  the 


DEFENCE  OF  TRA  BEL  TOR. 


gorge  in  whicli  the  Piedmontese  army  waa  imprisoned.     Tearing  up 

great  stones  with  which   the  hill-side  was  strewn,  the  Vaudois  sent  i 


rolling  down  upon  the  host.     Unable  to  advance  from  the  wall  of  de 
front,  and  unable  to  flee  from  the  ever  accumulating  masses  behind 
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ioldiers  were  crushed  in  dozens  by  the  falling  rocks.  Panic  set  in ;  and 
famine  in  such  a  position  was  dreadful.  Wedged  together  on  the  narrow 
ledge,  with  a  murderous  rain  of  rocks  felling  on  them,  their  struggles  to 
escape  was  frightful.  They  jostled  one  another,  and  trod  each  other  under 
foot,  while  vast  numbers  fell  over  the  precipice,  and  were  dashed  on  the 
rocks  or  drowned  in  the  torrent. 

When  those  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley  who  were  watching  the  result 
saw  the  crystal  of  the  Angrogna  begin  about  midday  to  be  changed  into 
blood,  "Ah! "  said  they,  "the  Pra  del  Tor  has  been  taken;  La  Trinita 
has  triumphed ;  then  flows  the  blood  of  the  Vaudois."  And,  indeed,  the 
Count  on  beginning  his  march  that  morning  is  said  to  have  boasted  that 
by  noon  the  torrent  of  the  Angrogna  would  be  seen  to  change  color ;  and 
so  in  truth  it  did.  Instead  of  a  pellucid  stream,  rolling  along  on  a  white 
gravelly  bed,  which  is  its  usual  appearance  at  the  mouth  of  the  valley,  it 
was  now  deeply  dyed  from  recent  slaughter.  But  when  the  few  who  had 
escaped  the  catastrophe  returned  to  tell  what  had  that  day  passed  within 
the  defiles  of  the  Angrogna,  it  was  seen  that  it  was  not  the  blood  of  the 
Vaudois,  but  the  blood  of  the  ruthless  invaders,  which  dyed  the  l^aters  of 
the  Angrogna.  The  Count  withdrew  on  that  same  night,  to  return  no 
more  to  the  Valley. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  CHURCH. 


TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  PAUL  GEROT. 


HE  bells  of  the  church  are  ringing, 
Papa  and  mamma  are  both  gone ; 
And  three  little  children  eit  singing 
Together  this  still  Sunday  morn. 

While  the  bells  toll  away  in  the  steeple, 
Though  too  small  to  sit  still  in  a  pew, 

These  busy,  religious  small  people 
Determined  to  have  their  church  too. 

So  as  free  as  the  birds  or  the  breezes 
By  which  their  fair  ringlets  are  fanned, 

Each  rogue  sings  away  as  he  pleases. 
With  book  upside-down  in  his  hand. 

Their  hymn  has  no  sense  in  its  letter. 
Their  music  no  rythm  nor  tune ; 

Our  worship  perhaps  may  be  better, 
But  iheire  reaches  God  quite  as  soon. 


Their  angels  stand  close  to  the  Father, 
His  Heaven  is  made  bright  by  these 
flowers ; 

And  the  dear  God  above  us  would  rather 
Hear  praise  from  their  lips  than  from  ours. 

Sing  on,  little  children,  your  voices 

Fill  the  air  with  contentment  and  love ; 

All  nature  around  you  rejoices 
And  the  birds  warble  sweetly  above. 

Sing  on,  for  the  proudest  orations. 

The  liturgies  sacred  and  long. 
The  anthems  and  worship  of  nations 

Are  poor,  to  your  innocent  song. 

Sing  on :  our  devotion  is  colder, 

Though  wisely  our  prayers  may  be  planned. 
For  often  we,  too,  who  are  older, 

Hold  our  book  the  wrong  way  in  our  hand. 


THE  CHAMBEB  OVEB  THE  QATE. 


SingOD:  onr  bannoDic  inTBDtionB 
We  study  with  labor  and  paia  ; 

Yet  oRea  oar  angry  coDteDtioae 
Take  the  hannoay  out  of  our  atrai 


Sing  on :  kll  our  itrnggle  and  battle, 
Our  C17,  when  most  deep  and  iiocere— 

What  are  they  ?  a  child's  limple  prattle, 
A  breath  od  the  Infinite  eai 


TSE  CHAMBER  OVER  THE  GATE. 


H.  W.  LONGFELLOW. 


o  far  from  thee 
^  Tboa  canet  do  longer  ase, 

In  the  Chamber  over  the  Oatp. 


That  old  man  desolate. 
Weeping  and  wailing  nore 
For  his  eon.  who  is  no  mor 

O  Absalom,  my  son- 
Is  it  so  long  ago 
That  cry  of  human  woe 
From  ihs  walled  city  cai 
Calling  on  bis  dear  nam* 
That  it  lias  died  away 
In  tho  distance  of  to-day? 
0  Absalom,  my  son  I 


Ther 


o  far  01 


There  is  neither  there  nor  here. 
There  is  ni^ither  soon  nor  late, 
In  that  Chamber  over  the  Gate. 


Nor  any  long  ago 
To  that  cry  of  hamao  woe, 
0  Absalom,  my  eon  1 

From  the  ages  that  are  past 
The  voice  sounds  like  a  blast. 
Over  seas  that  wreck  and  drowo, 
Over  tnmult  of  traffic  and  town, 
And  for  ages  yet  to  be 
Come  the  echoes  back  to  me, 
O  Absalom,  my  sod  I 

Somewhere,  at  every  hour. 

The  watchman  on  the  tower 
Looks  fofth,  and  sees  the  fleet 
Approach  of  the  hnrrying  feet 

Of  mewengers,  that  bear 

The  tidinge  of  despair. 
0  Abiolom,  my  son! 

He  goes  forth  from  thedoar. 
Who  shall  return  no  more. 

With  him  our  joy  departs; 

The  light  goes  out  in  onr  hearts ; 
In  the  Chamber  over  the  Gate 
We  sit  disconsolate. 

0  Absalom,  my  son  I 

That  'tia  a  common  grief 
Bringeth  bnt  slight  relief; 
Oun  is  the  bitterest  lass, 
Ours  is  the  heaviest  cross ; 
And  forever  that  cry  will  be, 
"  Would  God  I  had  died  for  thee, 
0  Absalom,  my  son  1 " 


THE  EGGS  AND  THE  UOBSES. 


aOD  IN  THE  SEAS. 


WILLIAM   CULLES   BRYANT. 

^  

nEHESE   re<{ll>;e3  surges  e»t  away  the  1  Ait'i  (he  tide  drifts  the  aea-Baud  in  the  ttreeta 

1^        i<hore9  [plain  ,  Of  the   drowned  city.      Thon,   meanwhilt. 

;^^0f  oartli'i  uld  contineota;  ths  fertilu  afar 

In  the  green  uhamberi  of  tlie  middle  tea. 

Where  broadest  aj^read   the   WAlert   and  tb* 

Sinkfl  dpi'post.   while    no    eye   behold*  thy 

Creator !  iliou  doat  teach  tiic  coral  worm 
To  lay  hiB  tnigbly  roefe.    From  age  to  ap, 
He  buildn  beneath  the  watera.  till,  at  last. 
HiB  bulwarks  overtop   the   briae,  and   check 
The  long   wave  rolliag  from   the   ■onihem 

WBlt«rsinahallows,  headlands  crumble  (ioivn,  I  To  break  upon  Japan. 


TRE  EGGS  AXD  THE  HOUSES. 

A    MATRIMOXIAL    EPIC. 

t'OIIN  Dobbins  was  bo  cajitivatod  '  Whatever  be  their  prospect  or  condition 

g      By   M»ry   Trut-iiian'a  fortune,  fjce  Without  acquaintance  with  oach  other'i 

firt  and  cap.  .  tiatllre; 

^1^   {Wiih  neur  two  thousand   poandi  the  For  many  a  mild  nod  gentle  creature 

♦  ho'ik  wa?  baited,)  Of  ehanoing  dicpojition. 

I         That   in  he  j.opp>-d  to  matrimony's  i       Alaa !    by    thoughtleas   marriage   has  de- 

T  'f^r-  '" 


So  take   advice  1   let   girls  dress  e 

tastily, 
Don't  eotiT  into  wedlock  hastily 


One  small  incredietil  l^iwrirdH  happiness. 
It  sciiriB,  ni^'or  ociijiii")   n  tingle  thought 
]-„r  hi*  acomi.lit.ii.'l  bride  ;       fnlpss  you  can't  avoid  it 

App.armK'.vdlfupplk.d  ; 

With   rhe   three   .harnn   of  richw,   beauty,  '  Week  fi.Ilow.d  weeK.  and,  it  mo?!  be  confwt, 
dr.:i".  The  bridegroom  and  the  bride  had  both  been 

n.dil  not.  a-i  he  ought,  bWt: 

Think  of  aii(;ht'K:   'o  no  inijairv  made  ho      Month  afterinonih  had languidlv tranepitod 
A-  l^.  ll,c  I'.iiir'fr  of  the  laJy.  lioth  j^.irtieo  became  tired  : 

Year  after  vear  dragged  on ; 
AtI  here  wa-  crtainly  a  great  imission  ;  Xheir  happineas  waa  gone. 

Xone  ehouli  acept  at  Hyiucn'a  gentle  fet- 
ter, i  Ah-  foolish  pair- 
'■  Fur  worse  or  l>..tteT."  ,  '■  Bear  and  forbear," 


THE  EOaS  AND  THE  HORSES. 
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Should  be  the  rule  for  married  folks  to  take, 
But  blind    mankind    (poor    discontented 
elves !) 

Too  often  make 

The  misery  of  themselves. 

At  length  the  hasband  said  "  This  will  not  do  I 
Mary,  I  never  will  be  ruled  by  you : 
So,  wife,  d'ye  see? 
To  live  together  as  we  can't  agree, 
Suppose  we  part!" 
With  woman's  pride, 
Mary  replied, 
"With  all  my  heart!" 

Johi^  Dobbins  then  to  Mary's  fiEtther  goes 
And  gives  the  list  of  his  imagined  woes. 
*'  Bear  son-in-law  !  *'  the  father  said,  **  I  see 
All  is  quite  true  that  you've  been  telling  me ; 
Yet  there  in  marriage  is  such  strange  fatality. 
That  when  as  much  of  life 

You  will  have  seen 

As  it  has  been 
My  lot  to  see,  I  think  you'll  own  your  wife 

As  good  or  better  than  the  generality. 

"  An  interest  m  your  case  I  really  take. 
And  therefore  gladly  this  agreement  make: 
An  hundred  eggs  within  this  basket  lie. 
With  which  your  luck  to-morrow  you  shall 

try; 
Also  my  five  best  horses  with  my  cart; 
And  from  the  farm  at  dawn  you  shall  depart. 
All  round  the  country  go. 

And  be  particular,  I  beg  ; 
Wh';re  husbands  rule,  a  horse  bestow. 

But  where  the  wives,  an  egg. 
And  if  the  horses  go  before  the  eggs, 
I'll  ease  you  of  your  wife, — I  will — I  fogs !  " 


Away  the  married  man  departed. 

Brisk  and  light-hearted ; 

Not  doubting  that,  of  course. 

The  first  five  houses  each  would  take  a  horse. 

At  the  first  house  he  knocked. 

He  felt  a  little  shocked 

To  hear  a  female  voice,  with  angry  roar, 
Soream  out, — Hullo  ! 
Who's  there  below  ? 

Why,   hunband,  are   you  deaf?    Go  to  the 
door, 
47 


See  who  it  is,  I  beg." 

Our  poor  friend  John 

Trudged  quickly  on, 
But  first  laid  at  the  door  an  egg. 

I  will  not,  all  his  journey  through, 
The  discontented  traveler  pursue ; 

Suffice  it  here  to  say 
That  when  his  first  day*B  task  was  nearly 

done. 
He'd  seen  an  hundred  husbands,  minus  one, 
And  eggs  just  ninety-nine  had  given  away. 
"  Ha,  here's  a  house  where  he  I  seek  must 

dwell," 
At  length  cried  John ;  **  I'll  go  and  ring  the 

bell." 

The  servant  came, — John  asked  him,  "  Pray, 
Friend,  is  your  master  in  the  way  ? '' 
"  No,"  said  the  man,  with  smiling  phiz, 
"  My  master  is  not,  but  my  mistress  is ; 
Walk  in  that  parlor,  sir,  my  lady's  in  it : 
Master  will  be  himself  there  in  a  minute. ' 
The  lady  said  her  husband  then  was  dressing. 
And,  if  his  business  was  not  very  pressing. 

She  would  prefer  that  he  should  wait  until 
His  toilet  was  completed ; 
Adding,  '*  Pray,  sir,  be  seated." 

♦•  Madam,  I  will," 
Said  John,  with  great  politeness ;  "  but  I  own 
That  you  alone 

Can  tell  me  all  I  wish  to  know ; 
Will  you  do  so  ? 
Pardon  my  rudeness. 
And  just  have  the  goodness 
(A  wager  to  decide)  to  tell  me — do — 
Who  governs  in  this  house, — ^your  spouse  or 

you?" 
"  Sir,"  said  the  lady  with  a  doubting  nod, ' 
*'  Your  question's  very  odd ; 
But  as  I  think  none  ought  to  be 
Ashamed  to  do  their  duty  (do  you  see?) 
On  that  account  I  scruple  not  to  say 
It  always  is  my  pleasure  to  obey. 
But  here's  my  husband  (always  sad  without 

me); 
Take  not  my  word,  but   ask  him,   if  you 

doubt  me." 

"  Sir,"  said  the  husband  "  it  is  most  true ; 
I  promise  you, 


RAMBLINGS  IN  GREECE. 


A  more  obedient,  kind,  and  gentle  woman 
Dooa  not  eiist." 
■■Give  me  your  fiit," 

Said  John,  and,  u  the  ca«e  u  Boroething 

Allow  me  to  present  yon  with  a  beast 
Worth  fifty  gaineas  at  the  very  least. 
"  There's  Smiler.  Sir,  a  beanty,  you  miut  own, 

There's  Frincn  that  haodHome  black, 
Ball  the  gray  mare,  and  Saladin  the  roan, 

BesiJe  old  Dua ; 

Come,  Sir,  chooee  one ; 

But  take  advice  from  me. 

Let  Prioce  be  he; 
Why,  Sir,  you'll  look  the  hero  on  his  back." 
-'  I'll  take  the  black,  and  thank  yon.  too," 
"  Nay,  husbaud,  that  will  never  do ; 
You  know  you've  oftpu  heard  me  aay 
How  much  I  long  to  have  a  gray ; 


And  this  one  will  exactly  do  for  me." 

"Ko.  no,"s»id  he, 

"  Friend,  t»ke  the  four  otfaera  back, 

And  only  leave  the  black." 

"  Nay,  husband,  I  declare 

I  must  have  the  gray  mare ;" 

Adding  (with  gentle  force), 

"  The  gray  mare  is,  I'meure,  the  better  bon 

•■  Well,  if  it  must  be  so,— good  Sir, 

The  gray  mara  vie  prefer ; 

So  we  accept  your  gift."     John  made  a  fe 

"  Allow  me  to  present  yon  with  an  egg; 

'Tin  my  last  egg  remaioing. 

The  cause  of  my  regaining, 

I  trust  the  fond  affection  of  my  wife. 

Whom  I  will  love  the  better  of  my  life. 


"Hoi 


to    content    has    her    kind   fathei 


I  thank  him  for  the  lesson  he  has  taagL 


RAMBLINGS  IN  GREECE. 


BOS^ITEK   W.    RAYMOND. 


d% 


T^F.S  Pj?--tu!n!=  iinci^t  fanes  I  troJ, 

yt    '^"''  '"Uzifd  ciL  t\i',i-.  strange  mi-n  of  old,  ! 

Wliose  rlark  religion  could  unfolil  | 

So  many  gnds,  and  yet  no  God.  I 


Did  tb-y  to  hatnaTi  feeling  own. 
And  h.i<l  thi-y  Imnian  souls  indeed? 
Or  dill  lilt  sternness  of  their  creed 
Fronn  iheir  (aintspirila  into  stone' 
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The  southern  breezes  £an  my  face ; — 
I  hear  the  hum  of  bees  arise, 

And  lizards  dart,  with  mystic  eyes 
That  shrine  the  secret  of  the  place ! 


These  silent  columns  speak  of  dread; 

Of  lonely  worship  without  love ; 
And  yet  the  warm,  deep  heaven  above 

Whispers  a  softer  tale  instead  1 


THE  BEAUTY  OF  TOUTK 


THEODORE  PARKER. 


lOW  beautiful  is  youth, — early  manhood,  early  womanhood, — how 
wonderfully  fair !  What  freshness  of  life,  cleanness  of  blood,  purity 
of  breath !  What  hopes !  There  is  nothing  too  much  for  the  young 
maid  or  man  to  put  into  their  dream,  and  in  their  prayer  to  hope 
to  put  in  their  day.  O  young  men  and  women !  there  is  no  picture 
of  ideal  excellence  of  manhood  and  womanhood  that  I  ever  draw 
that  seems  too  high,  too  beautiful  for  young  hearts. 

I  love  to  look  on  these  young  feces,  and  see  the  firstlings  of  a  young 
man's  beard,  and  the  maidenly  bloom  blushing  over  the  girl's  fair  cheek. 
I  love  to  see  the  pure  eyes  beaming  with  joy  and  goodnass,  to  see  the  un- 
conscious joy  of  such  young  souls,  impatient  of  restraint,  and  longing  for 
the  heaven  which  we  fashion  here. 

So  have  I  seen  in  early  May,  among  the  New  England  hills,  the  morning 
springing  in  the  sky,  and  gradually  thinning  out  the  stars  that  hedge 
about  the  cradle  of  day ;  and  all  cool  and  fresh  and  lustrous  came  the 
morning  light,  and  a  few  birds  commenced  their  songs,  prophets  of  very 
many  more ;  and  ere  the  sun  was  fairly  up,  you  saw  the  pinky  buds  upon 
the  apple  trees,  and  scented  the  violets  in  the  morning  air,  and  thought 
of  what  a  fresh  and  lordly  day  was  coming  up  the  eastern  sky. 


OUT  OF  THE  OLD  HOUSE,  NANCY. 


WILL   M.   CARLETON. 


UT  of  the  old  house  Nancy — moved  up  |  What  a  shell  we've  lived  in  those  nineteen  or 


into  the  new ; 
^"♦^X^AU  the  hurry  and  worry  are  just  as 

good  as  through ; 
.  Only  a  bounden  duty  remains  for  you 

I  and  I. 

I  And  that's  to  stand  on  the  door-step 

here  and  bi<l  the  old  house  good-bye. 


'I 


twenty  years  I 
Wonder  it  hadn't  smashed  in  and  tumbled 

about  our  ears ; 
Wonder  it  stuck  together  and  answered  till 

to-day, 
But  every  individual  log  was  put  up  here  to 

stay. 


C98  OUT  OF  THE  OLD  HOUSE,  KAKCY. 

Yes,  a  ieaX  hue  happoaed  to   make   ihiH  oU  Here  the  old  houw  will  stand,  but  ni>t  u  il 

house  di^ar ;  stood  bufore ; 

Christ'xiiii 'a, funerals. woddin 'a — nhathaveo't  Wiodn  will  thistle  through  it  and  rains  will 

wc  had  here  ?  flood  the  floor : 

Not  a  log  in  this  old  bnildin'  bat  its  memo-  And  over  the  hearth  once  blazing,  the  mow 

ries  has  got—  drifts  oft  will  pile. 

And  not  a  nail  in  this  old   floor  but  touches  And  the  old  thing  n-ill  s^em  to  be  a  nournm' 

a  tonder  spot.  ,  all  the  wiiiU'. 


Out  ..!  Ihe  ',1.1  hou^^e,  Saney-  iiiov.;d  i 

the  new ; 
All  the  hurry  and  worry  i*  jiiit  m  g 

tlir-udi; 
But  I  tell  y..u  a  thing  right  her.;,  that 

a.-Iiauifd  Irt  say  -. 
Thw'rt  pre.i..ai  things  in  ihw  M  hi 


into      Fare  y.pu  well  old  hou-w  !  you're  nought  th.n 

I  as      But   yuii  f'-'.'iii  liko   a  human   beiog — a  d^.-^r 

nldfriiTi.I  tome; 
lint      Anil  wc  n^v.-r  will  Iiave  a  better  bom.;,  if  my 

;  we      Until  IV,.  cmnnMM  a  koepin'   house   in  th« 
■■  l,uus«  not  made  wilb  han.l..'' 
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THE  MAPLE-TREE. 


HEI^  on  the  world's  first  harvest- 

The  forest  trees  before  the  Lord 
Laid  down  their  autumn  offerings 
Of  fruit,  in  golden  sunshine  stored, 

The  Maple  only,  of  them  all. 
Before   the  world's  great  harvest 
King 
With  empty  hands  and  silent  stood — 
She  had  no  offering  to  bring 

For  in  the  early  summer  time. 
While  other  trees  laid  by  their  board, 

The  Maple  winged  her  fmit  with  love, 
And  sent  it  daily  to  the  Lord. 

There  ran  tlirough  all  the  leafy  wood 

A  murmur  and  a  scornful  smile 
But  silent  still  the  Maple  stood, 

And  looked  unmoved  to  God  the  while. 


And  then,  while  fell  on  earth  a  hush 
So  great  it  seemed  like  death  to  be. 

From  his  white  throne  the  mighty  Lord 
Stooped  down  and  kissed  the  Maple-tiee 

At  that  swift  kiss  there  sudden  thrilled 
In  every  nerve,  through  every  vein 

An  ecstasy  of  joy  so  great 
It  seemed  almost  akin  to  pain. 

And  there  before  the  forest  trees, 
Blushing  and  pale  by  turns  she  stood  ; 

In  every  leaf,  now  red  and  gold, 
Transfigured  by  the  kiss  of  God. 

And  still  when  comes  the  autumn  time, 
And  on  the  hills  the  harvest  lies, 

Blushing  the  Maple-tree  recalls 
Her  life's  one  beautiful  surprise. 
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ELIZABETH   BARRETT   BROWNING. 


jO  ye  hear  the  children  weeping,  0 
my  brothers, 
Ere  the  sorrow  comes  with  years  ? 
They  are  leaning  their  young  heads 
against  their  mothers, — 
¥  And  that  cannot  stop  their  tears. 

T     The  young  lambs  are  bleating  in  the 
meadows, 
The  young  birds  are  chirping  in  the  nest, 
The  young  fawns  are  playing  with  the  sha- 
dows, 
The  young  flowers  are  blowing  toward 
the  west — 
But  the  young,  young  children,  0  my  bro- 
thers, 
They  are  weeping  bitterly  i — 
They  are  weeping  in   the  playtime  of  the 
others, 
In  the  country  of  the  free. 


Do  you  question  the  young  children  in  their 
sorrow. 

Why  their  tears  are  falling  so? — 
The  old  man  may  weep  for  his  to-morrow, 

Which  is  lost  in  Long  Ago — 
The  old  tre«  is  leafless  in  the  forest — 

The  old  year  is  ending  in  the  frost — 
The  old  wound,  if  stricken,  is  the  sorest — 

The  old  hope  is  hardest  to  be  lost : 
But  the  young,  young  children,  0  my  bro 
thers, 

Do  you  ask  them  why  they  stand 
Weeping  sore  before  the  bosoms  of   their 
mothers. 

In  our  happy  Fatherland  ? 

They  look  up  with  their  pale  and  Bunken 
faces, 
And  their  looks  are  sad  to  see, 
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For  the  i 


!   hoary   anguish   draws   and     Pluck  you  handfols  of  the  meadow-cowdifs 


Down  ths  chPokB  of  iofaoey ; 
"Your  old  earth,  "thoy  Bay,  "is  very  drear 
"Our  young  feet,"  thoy  say, 

Few  paces  have  we  lakeu,  yet  are  weary 
Our  grave-reet  is  very  far  to  seek 

Ask  the  aged  why  they  weep,  and  cot  thi 
children. 
For  the  outside  earth  is  cold. 

And  we  young  ones  stand  withoot 


Wilde 


ing. 


And  the  graves  are  for  the  old 

''True,"  Pay  the  children,  "it  may  happen 

That  we  die  before  oar  time. 
Little  Alice  died  last  year— the  grave  is 
ehapdti 

Like  a  suowball.  in  the  rime. 
We  looked  into  the  pit  prepared  to  take  har — 

Was  no  room  for  any  work  in  the  close 

From  the  sleep  wherein  she  lieth  none  will 

Crying,  -'Get  up,  little  Alicel  it  is  day." 
If  yoD   liblau   hy  Chat  grave,   in   bud   and 
shower. 
With  your  ear  down,  little  Alice  never 

Could  we  see  her  face,  ba  sora  we  should  not 

koow  her, 
For  the  smile  has  time  for  growing  in 

her  eyes ! 
And  merry  go  her  moments,  lulled  and  stilled 

The  shroud,  by  the  kirk  chimel 
"It  is  good  when  it  happens,"  say  the  children. 
"  That  wt-  dia  before  our  time." 

Alas.  p!;i,»,  ihe  children !  they  are  seeking 
Death  III  hlo.  as  best  to  have! 

They  are  binding  up  their  hearts  away  from 
breaking, 
Willi  a  '•fr^ment  from  tlie  grave. 

Go  out,  childrirn,  frotn  the  mine  and  from  the 

Sing  uut,  children,  as  the  little  thrushes 


Laugh   aloud,  to   feel   your   fingers  let 
them  through! 
But  they  answer,  "Are  your  cowslips  of  the 
meadowB 
Like  our  weeds  anear  the  mine? 
Leave  us   quiet  iu   the   dark   of  the  coal- 
i  shadows. 

I  From  yonr  pleasures  feir  and  fine! 

,  "  For  oh,"  say  the  children,  "  we  are  wearv. 
I  And  we  cannot  run  or  leap; 

I  If  we  cared  for  any  meadows,  it  were  mere!: 
{  To  drop  down  in  them  and  sleep. 

I  Our  knees  tremble  sorely  in  the  stooping, 
I  We  fall  upon  our  faces,  trying  to  go; 

And,  underneath  our  heavy  eyelids  drooping. 
The  reddest  flower  would  look  as  p^e 

For,  all  day,  we  drag  our  harden  tiring 
Through  the  coal-dark  underground; 

Or,  all  day,  we  drive  the  wheels  of  iron 
In  xiir  factories,  round  and  round, 

"  For.  all  day,  the  wheels  are  droning  tu:T 

Tlitir  wind  comes  in  our  faces, — 
Till  our  hearts  turn— our  heads,  with  pulses 

And  the  walls  turn  iu  tlieir  plaeee; 
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Turns  the  sky  in  the  high  window  blank 
and  reeling ; 
Turns  the  long  light  that  drops  adown 
the  wall ; 
Turn  the  black  flies  that  crawl  along  the 
ceiling ; 
All  are  taming,  all  the  day,  and  we 
with  all. 
And  all  day,  the  iron  wheels  are  droning ; 

And  sometimes  we  could  pray, 
*  0  ye  wheels,*  (breaking  oat  in  a  mad  moan- 
ing) 
*  Stop !  be  silent  for  to-day !' " 

Ay!  be  silent!    Let  them  hear  each  other 
breathing 
For  a  moment,  mouth  to  mouth ; 
Let  them  touch  each  other's  hands,  in  a  fresh 
wreathing 
Of  their  tender  human  youth  I 
Let  them  feel  that  this  cold  metallic  motion 
Is  not  all  the  life  God  fashions  or  reveals ; 
Let  them  prove  their  living  souls  against  the 
notion 
That  they  live  in  you,  or  under  you,  0 
wheels ! 
Still,  all  day,  the  iron  wheels  go  onward, 
Grinding  life  down  from  its  mark ; 
And  the  children's  souls,  which  God  is  calling 
sunward, 
Spin  on  blindly  in  the  dark. 

Now  tell  the  poor  young  children,  0  my 
brothers, 
To  look  up  to  him  and  pray ; 
So  the  Blessed  One,  who  blesseth  all  the 
others, 
Will  bless  them  another  day. 
They  answer,  "Who  is  God  that  He  shonld 
hear  us. 
While  the  rushing  of  the  iron  wheels  is 
stirred  ? 
When  we  sob  aloud,  the  human  creatures 
near  us 
Pa'is  by,  hearing  not,  or  answer  not  a 
word; 
And  we  hear  not  (for  the  wheels  in  their 
resounding) 
Strangers  speaking  at  the  door: 


Is  it  likely  God,  with  angels  singing  round 
him, 
Hears  oar  weeping  any  more  ? 

"  Two  words,  indeed,  of  praying  we  remember, 

And  at  midnight's  hour  of  harm, 
'  Our  Father,'  looking  upward  in  the  chamber. 

We  say  softly  for  a  charm. 
We  know  no  other  words,  except '  Our  Father,' 
And  we  think  that,  in  some  pause  of 
angel's  song, 
God  may  pluck  them  with  the  silence  sweet 
to  gather, 
And  hold  both  within  His  right  hand 
which  is  strong. 
•Our  Father!'    If  He  heard  as,  He  would 
surely 
(For  they  call  Him  good  and  mild) 
Answer,  smiling  down  the  steep  world  very 
pnrely, 
'Come  and  rest  with  me,  my  child.' 

"  But,  no !"  say  the  children,  weeping  faster, 

**  He  is  speechless  as  a  stone ; 
And  they  tell  us,  of  His  image  is  the  master 

Who  commands  as  to  work  on. 
Go  to !"  say  the  children ;  "  up  in  Heaven, 
Dark,  wheel-like,  turning  clouds  are  all 
we  find. 
Do  not  mock  as;  grief  has  made  as  unbe- 
lieving ; 
We  look  up  for  God,  but  tears  have  made 
us  blind." 
Do  you  hear  the  children  weeping  and  dis- 
proving, 
0,  my  brothers,  what  ye  preach  ? 
For  God's  possible  is  taught  by  his  world's 
loving, 
And  the  children  doubt  of  each. 

And  well  may  the  children  weep  before  you ! 

They  are  weary  ere  they  run ; 
They  have  never  seen  the  sunshine,  nor  the 
glory 
Which  is  brighter  than  the  san : 
They  know  the  grief  of  man,  without  his 
wisdom ; 
They  sink  in  man's  despair,  without  hit 
calm; 
Are  slaves,  without  the  liberty  in  Christdom, 
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Are  martyrs,  by  the  pang  without  the 
palm ; 
Are  worn,  as  if  with  age.  yet  unretrievingly 

The  blew.flg  of  its  memory  cannot  keep ; 
Are  orphans  of  the  earthly  love  and  heavenly : 

Let  them  weep  !  let  them  weep  1 

Th'?y  look  up,  with  their  pale  and  sunken 

faces, 
And  thoir  look  is  dread  to  see, 
For  the}'  mind  you  of  their  angels  in  their 

places, 


With  eyes  tamed  on  Deity ; — 
"How  long,"  they  say,  "how  long,  O  cniel 
nation, 
Will  you  stand  to  move  the  world,  on  a 
child's  heart — 
Stifle  down  with  a  mailed  heel  its  palliation 
And  tread  onward  to  your  throne  amid 
the  mart? 
Our  blood  pfJashes  upward,  O  gold-heaper. 

And  your  purple  shows  yoor  path ! 

But  the  child's  sob  curses  deeper  in  the  silence, 

Than  the  strong  man  in  his  wrath!*' 


A  wo^^AX'S  Lo  ve. 


AN  knows  not  love — such  love  as 

woman  feels. 
In  him  it  Ls  a  vast  devouring  flame — 
Resistless   fed — in   its  own   strength 

consumed. 
In  woman's  heart  it  enters  step  by 

step,  [ray 

Concealed,  disowned,  until  its  gentler 


Breathes  forth  a  light,  illumining  her  world 
Man   loves  not  for   repose;    he  woos    the 

flower 
To  wear  it  as  the  victor's  trophied  crown ; 
Whilst  woman,  when  she  glories  in  her  love. 
More  like  the  dove,  in  noiseless  constancy, 
Watches  the  nest  of  her  affection  till 
'  'Tis  shed  upon  the  tomb  of  him  she  loves. 
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??j|^^ND  is  th»rre  car*'  in  heaven?     And  is 

there  love 

-V«"r/     In  hravonlv  spirits  to  th^^se  crea- 
-;.  »  turos  liast*. 

«'•  Tliat  inav  compassion  of  lh«'ir  evils 

V  move  ? 

Y  Thore    is : — el«o    mui;h   more  wretch'.-d 

Of  m^n  than  b^-asts-    but  0  the  excet-dinv; 
jira-i- 
■   <  )f  lii^li*-st  God  !  that  l'»vos  hi!*  cn-atures  so 
And  all  his  WMrk'.s  with  merov  dotli  em- 

bra'"'-, 
That  ble^-ed  angols*  he  sen-]:*  t«.»  and  fro, 


To  serve  to  wicked  man,  to  serve  his  wicked 
foe! 

How  oft  do  they  their  silver  bowers  leave. 
To  come  to  succour  us  that  succour  want ; 
How  oft  do  they  with  golden  pinions  cleave 
The  flitting  j»kyes,  like  flying  pursuivant, 
Acain?t  f-iwle  feendo?  to  avd  us  militant! 

w 

Tlj-v  lor  us  fi'^ht.  thev  watrh,  and  dt-wlv  war-i 
An-l  tlii-ir  briu'ht  squadrons  round  about  us 

plant; 
All']  :>11  for  love,  and  nothing  for  reward: 
O,  why  shmiM  h»*avenly  God  to  men  have 

i\i<\i  regard  I 


A  MOTHER'S  LOVE. 


JESD3   TOILED. 
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iBgBROM  hU  lips 

3^1    Truth,  limpid,  without  error,  flowed. 
^^-!l^  Diaoaae 

^^'       Fled  from  hie  lauch.     Pain   heard 
7  bim  and  waa  not. 

J         Do9pair    smiled    id    hie   preeonce. 
Devi  1b  knew, 
And  trombled.    In  the  Omnipotence  ol  failb, 
Cnintcruiitteat,  indefectible. 


Leaning  upon  hig  Father's  might,  he  bent 
All  nature  to  his  will.     The  tempest  sank, 
He  whispering,  into  waveless  calm.  The  bread 
Given  from  his  hands  fed  thouiands,  and  \f> 

The  stanny  waters,  as  the  solid  rock 

Were  pavement  for  his  footstep.  Death  itself^ 

With  vain  relnctancies  yielded  ita  prey 

To  the  stern  mandate  of  the  Prince  of  Life 


A  MOTHERS  LOVE. 


ilmSt  MOTHERS  love !  oh,  soft  and  lot 
^mm&  As  the  tremulous  notes  of  the  ring 
Yf:-.'^  dove's  call, 

i'-  Or    the   murmur   of   waters    Iha 

I  gently  flow 

J     On  the  weary  he.irt  those  accenU  falll 

A  mother's  love  I  the  sacrvd  Uiougbt 


Unseals  the  hidden  fonnt  of  tears, 
As  if  the  frozen  waters  caught 
The  pnrple  light  of  earlier  years. 

A  mother's  love  '■  oh,  't  is  the  dew 

Which  nonrisheth  life's  drooping  flowers. 

And  fitteth  them  to  bloom  anew 

'Mid  birer  sceaee— la  bri^ter  bowers. 
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T.  DE  WITT  TALMAGE. 

JANG,  bang!  went  the  gun  at  the  side  of  the  San  Jacinto,  after  we 


had  been  two  days  out  at  sea  on  the  way  to  Savannah.     We  were 
I^if     startled  at  such  a  strange  sound  on  shipboard,  and  asked : 
*'  What  are  they  doing  ?  " 
J  A  few  innocents  of  the  deep,  for  the  purpose  of  breathing  or 

T  sport,  had  lifted  themselves  above  the  wave,  and  a  gentleman  found 

amusement  in  tickling  them  with  shot.  As  the  porpoise  rolled  over 
wounded,  and  its  blood  colored  the  wave,  the  gunner  was  congratulated  by 
bis  comrades  on  the  execution  made. 

It  may  have  been  natural  dullness  tnat  kept  us  from  appreciating  the 
grandeur  of  the  deed.  Had  the  porpoise  impeded  the  march  of  the  Sao 
Jacinto,  I  would  have  said : 

"  Dose  it  with  lead  I  " 

If  there  had  been  a  possibility  that  by  coming  up  to  breathe  it  would 
endanger  our  own  supply  of  air,  I  would  have  said : 

"  Save  the  passengers  and  kill  the  dolphins !  " 

If  the  marksman  had  harpooned  a  whale  there  would  have  been  the 
oil  for  use,  or  had  struck  down  a  gull,  in  its  anatomy,  he  might  have  ad- 
vanced science.  If  he  had  gunpowdered  the  cook  it  might,  in  small  quan- 
tities, have  made  him  animated ;  or  tho  stewardess,  there  would  have  been 
the  fun  of  seeing  her  jump.  But,  alas  for  the  cruel  disposition  of  the  man 
who  could  shoot  a  j)orpoise  ! 

There  is  no  need  that  we  go  to  sea  to  find  the  same  style  of  gun- 
ning. 

After  tea  the  parlor  is  full  of  romp.  The  children  are  playing  "  Ugly 
Mug,"  and  "  Bear,"  and  *'  Tag,"  and  '*  Yonder  stands  a  lovely  creature." 
Papa  goes  in  among  the  playing  dolphins  with  the  splash  and  dignity  of  a 
San  Jacinto.  He  cries,  **  Jim,  get  my  slippers  !  '*  '*  Mary,  roll  up  the 
stand  !  "  ''  Jane,  get  me  the  evening  new^^paper  !  "  "  Sophia,  go  to  bed ! " 
"  Harry,  (luit  that  snicker !  "  "  Stop  that  confounded  noise,  all  of  you ! " 
The  fun  is  over.  The  water  is  quiet.  The  dolphins  have  turned  their 
last  somersault.  Instead  of  getting  down  on  his  hands  and  knees, 
and  being  as  lively  as  a  *'bear,"  as  any  of  them,  he  goes  to  shooting 
porjmsca. 


SHOOTINQ  PORPOISES. 

Here  is  a  Urge  school  of  famous  pretenaioD,  professors  bigh-8alarie< 
paratua  complete,  globes  on  which  you  can  travel  round  the  world  ii 
minutes,  spectroscopes,  and  Leyden  jars,  and  chromatropes,  and  ele 
batteries.  Ho  one  disputed  its  influence  or  its  well-earned  fame. 
masters  and  miases  that  graduate  come  out  equipped  for  duty.  Long 
it  stand  the  adornment  of  the  town.  But  a  widow  whose  sons 
killed  in  the  war  opens  a  school  in  her  baaemeat.  She  has  a  t 
group  of  little  children  whose  tidtion  is  her  sole  means  of  subsist 
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The  high  school  looks  with  sharp  eyes  on  the  rising  up  of  the  low  sc 
The  big  institution  has  no  respect  whatever  for  little  institutions, 
parents  patronizing  the  widow  must  be  persuaded  that  they  are  wa 
tlifiir  children's  time  in  that  basement.  Women  have  no  right  \ 
widows  cr  have  tlieir  sons  killed  in  the  war.  From  the  windows  o 
high  school  the  arrows  are  pointed  at  the  helpless  establishment  ii 
comor.  "Bang!"  goes  the  artillery  of  scorn  till  one  of  the  wii 
scholars  haa  gone.  "  Bang!"  go  the  guns  from  the  deck  of  the  great 
cational  craft  till  tlie  innovating  institution  turns  over  and  disap| 
Well  done !     Used  it  up  quick  1     Ha  I  ha !  ha !  Shooting  porpoises  I 
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Grab,  Chokeham  &  Co.  have  a  large  store.  They  sell  more  goods 
than  any  in  town.  They  brag  over  their  income  and  the  size  of  the  glass 
in  their  show-window.  They  have  enough  clerks  on  light  salaries  to  man 
a  small  navy.  Mr.  Needham,  an  honest  man  with  small  capital,  opens  a 
store  in  the  same  business.  One  morning  Mr.  Grab  says  to  his  partner, 
Mr.  Chokeham :  *'  Do  you  know  a  young  chap  has  opened  a  store  down 
on  the  other  end  of  this  block  in  the  same  business  ?'* 

"  Has,  eh  ?  We  will  settle  him  very  speedily."  Forthwith  it  is 
understood  that  if  at  the  small  store  a  thing  is  sold  for  fifty  cents,  at  the 
large  store  you  can  get  it  for  forty-five.  That  is  less  than  cost,  but  Grab  d 
Chokeham  are  an  old  house,  and  can  stand  it,  and  Needham  cannot.  Small 
store's  stock  of  goods  is  getting  low,  and  no  money  to  replenish.  Small 
store's  rent  is  due,  and  nothing  with  which  to  pay  it.  One  day  small  store 
is  crowded  with  customers,  but  they  have  come  to  the  sheriff's  sale.  The 
big  fish  has  swallowed  the  little  one.  Grab  &  Chokeham  roll  on  the  floor 
of  counting-room  in  excess  of  merriment.  Needham  goes  home  to  cry  his 
eyes  out.  Big  store  has  put  an  end  to  small  store.  Plenty  of  room  for  both, 
but  the  former  wanted  all  the  sea  to  itself.  No  one  had  any  right  to 
show  his  commercial  head  in  those  waters.  "  Pop !"  "  Pop  !"  Shooting 
porpoises  ! 

Is  it  not  time  that  the  world  stopped  wasting  its  ammunition  ?  if 
you  want  to  shoot,  there  is  the  fox  of  cruel  cunning,  and  the  porcupine  of 
fretfulness,  and  the  vulture  of  filth,  and  the  weasel  of  meanness,  and  the 
bear  of  religious  grumbling.  Oh,  for  more  hunters  who  can  "  draw  a  bead  ** 
so  as  every  time  to  send  plump  into  the  dust  a  folly  of  sin  I  But  let  alone 
the  innocent  things  of  land  and  deep.  The  world  is  wide  enough  for  us  all. 
Big  newspaper,  have  mercy  on  the  little  Great  merchants,  spare  the  weak. 
Let  the  San  Jacinto  plow  on  its  majestic  way  and  pass  unhurt  the  porpoises. 


THE  DA  Y  IS  DONE. 


H.  W.  LONGFELLOW. 

[he  day  is  done,  and  the  darkness  And  a  fecliog  of  padness  cornea  o'er  m% 

Falls  from  the  winp  of  Night,  That  mv  soul  cannot  resist ; 

As  a  feather  is  wafted  downward 


From  an  eagle  in  his  flight. 
I  see  the  lights  of  the  village 


A  fpcling  of  sadness  and  longing, 

That  is  not  akin  to  pain, 
And  resembles  sorrow  only 


Gleam  through  the  rain  and  the  mist ;  As  the  mist  resembles  the  rain. 


THE  DA  Y  IS  DONE. 


Come,  re&d  to  me  some  poem, 
Some  Bunpln  and  beartfelC  lay. 

That  shall  Boothe  this  leatlaeB  feeling, 
Aod  banish  thathoughls  of  da;  : 

Not  trom  the  grand  old  miuton, 
Not  from  the  bards  sublime, 

WhoM  distant  footsteps  echo 
TbroQgh  the  corridor*  of  time. 

For,  like  Btraios  of  martial  moBic, 
Their  mighty  thoughts  suggest 

Life's  endleas  toil  aud  endeavor ; 
And  to-night  I  long  for  rest. 

Bead  from  same  humbler  poet, 

Whose  Hong?  gnnhed  from  his  heart, 

As  showeij  from  the  cloads  of  summer, 
Or  tears  !rom  the  eyelids  start; 


Who,  through  long  days  of  labor, 

And  nighta  devoid  of  ease. 
Still  heai'd  in  hie  soul  the  music 

Of  wonderful  melodies. 

Such  songs  have  power  to  qniat 

The  restless  palse  of  care. 
And  come  tike  the  benediction 

That  follows  after  prayer. 

Then  read  from  the  treaenred  volume 

The  poem  of  thy  choice ; 
And  lend  to  the  rhyme  of  the  poet 

The  beauty  of  thy  voice. 

And  the  night  shall  be  filled  with  mnsi( 
And  the  cares  that  infest  (he  day 

Shall  fold  their  tents  like  the  Arabs, 
And  as  silently  steal  away. 


"Words  of  genuina  aloqu'^nce.  f\i'i 
Thrill  the  passing  hour, 
Written,  thsj-  inspiri^  thii  apes.'" 
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•  CHARLES   FOLLEN  ADAMS. 

lais  humorous  writer,  author  of  "  The  Puzzled  Dutchman,"  "  Pat's 
Criticism,"  and  four  other  poems  of  this  volume,  was  born  in 
Dorchester,  Mass.,  April  21st,  1842.  His  parents  were  natives 
of  New  Hampshire.  He  received  a  common-school  education, 
?  leaving  school  when  about  fifteen  years  of  age  to  enter  a  prominent 
I  business  house  in  Boston.  In  August,  1862,  then  being  twenty  years 
of  age,  he  enlisted  in  the  Thirteenth  Regiment,  Massachusetts  Volunteers. 
He  was  in  the  battles  of  Bull  Run,  Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville  and 
others,  was  wounded  at  Gettysburg,  July  1, 1863,  and  held  as  prisoner  for 
three  days  until  Federal  troops  retook  the  town.  Upon  his  return  home 
he  resumed  business,  and  is  now  at  the  head  of  a  large  house  in  Boston. 

His  literary  pursuits  have  but  lately  begun,  his  first  poem  having  been 
written  in  1870,  and  his  first  dialect  poem  ("  The  Puzzled  Dutchman  ") 
in  February,  1872.  From  that  time  he  was  an  occasional  contributor  of 
the  local  papers,  Oliver  Optic's  Magazine,  Scribner's,  etc.,  until  1876, 
when  he  became  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  his  first 
poem  in  that  paper  being  "  Leedle  Yawcob  Strauss,"  which  first  appeared 
June,  1876.  All  of  his  subsequent  productions,  with  the  exception  of 
"Hans  and  Fritz,"  have  been  written  for  that  paper.  His  choicest 
pieces  have  been  selected  to  enrich  the  pages  of  this  volume. 


.  JOSEPH   ADDISON. 

osEPH   ADDISON,   who   is   pre-eminent  as  an  author,  essayist,  hu- 
morist, and  moralist,  was  born  in  Milston,  in  Wiltshire,  England, 
May  1st,  1672.     His  father  was  the  Rev.  Lancelot  Addison.     He 
attended  school  at  the  Charter  House,  and  when  about  fifteen  years 
of  age  he  entered  at  the  Queen's  College;  Oxford^  with  a  splendid  stock  ol 
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the  best  classical  learning.  In  1689  he  removed  to  Magdalen  College, 
where  he  remained  about  ten  years.  Before  he  had  decided  on  the  choice 
of  a  profession,  he  became  acquainted  with  Charles  Montague,  the  leading 
Whig  financier.  He  was  persuaded  by  Montague  to  decline  the  clerical 
profession,  which  his  family  preferred  for  him,  and  devote  himself  to  the 
service  of  the  state.  In  1705  Addison  was  appointed  Under-Secretary  of 
State.  He  was  elected  to  Parliament  in  1708,  and  on  one  occasion  rose  to 
speak,  but  was  overcome  by  his  natural  diflBidence,  and  at  once  abandoned 
all  effort  to  become  a  debater.  His  literary  talents,  however,  rendered 
him  one  of  the  main  men  of  the  Whig  party,  as  at  that  time  public  opinion 
was  swayed  by  the  pen  more  than  by  the  tongue. 

Addison  was  chief  secretary  to  Lord  Wharton,  who  was  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  in  1709.  In  this  year  his  friend  Steele  began  the  issue  of  "  The 
Tattler,"  which  afforded  Addison  a  fine  opportunity  for  the  display  of  hia 
genius.  His  graceful  style,  genial  spirit,  excellent  invention  and  inimitable 
humor  rendered  "  The  Tattler "  and  its  successor,  "  The  Spectator,*' 
immensely  popular.  The  latter  was  issued  daily  from  March  1st,  1711,  to 
December  6th,  1712.  In  1714  it  reappeared  as  a  tri-weekly.  Addison 
himself  wrote  nearly  one-half  the  editorial  contents  of  the  Spectator,  the 
success  of  which  was  quite  phenomenal. 

On  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  he  became  secretary  to  the  regency. 
After  that  date  he  again  became  secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  He  afterwards  accepted  a  seat  in  the  Board  of  Trade  and  began 
to  publish  "  The  Freeholder."  He  became  one  of  the  two  principal 
secretaries  of  state  in  the  ministry  formed  in  1717.  He  remained  in  oflBce 
but  eleven  months ;  his  retirement  was  attributed  to  his  ill  health  and 
ineflBciency  as  a  public  speaker.  He  died  on  the  17th  of  June,  1719, 
and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Of  Addison's  conversational  powers  Lady  Mary  Montague  said,  that 
she  had  "  known  all  the  wits,"  and  that  Addison  was  *'  the  best  company 
in  the  world."  "  Addison's  conversation,"  said  Pope,  "  had  something  in 
it  more  charming  than  I  have  found  in  any  other  man." 


,  ELIZABETH   AKERS. 

0      •      ♦•  • 


tiiiE  authoress  of  the  exquisite  ballad  '*  Rock  me  to  Sleep,  Mother," 
i  holds  a  deservedly  high  place  in  the  esteem  of  all  who  love  pure 
'^^*  and  tender  sentiment.  She  was  a  native  of  New  England,  bom 
J*  in  1832,  and  volumes  of  her  poems  were  published  in  1853  and 

1867.     She  subsequently  became  Mrs.  Allen,  and  lived  in  Virginia. 
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,  MRS.   C.   F.   ALEXANDER. 

iHB  "  Burial  of  Moses  "  is  one  of  the  grandest  descriptive  poems  ot 


the  Enghsh  language.  Its  gifted  authoress  has  done  much  good 
if  work,  especially  in  her  '*  Hymns  for  Little  Children,"  of  which  a 
quarter  of  a  million  copies  have  been  sold.  She  is  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  W.  Alexander,  and  is  a  native  of  Ireland.  She  was  born  in  1823, 
and  belongs  to  the  Church  of  England.  The  one  poem  from  her  gifted  . 
pen  selected  for  this  volume,  is  of  itself  enough  to  immortalize  her  name. 
In  grandeur  of  thought  and  diction  it  rises  into  the  truly  sublime. 


,1,  H.   ALGER,   JR. 

|ev.  HORATIO  ALGER,  JR.,  the  author  of  "  John  Maynard,'*  was  bom 
at  North  Chelsea,  Mass.,  January  13th,  1834.  He  graduated 
!r» T  at  Harvard  in  1852.  He  afterwards  studied  theology,  and,  in 
1864,  became  pastor  of  a  Unitarian  congregation  at  Brewster, 
Mass.  He  has  published  several  volumes  of  poems,  besides  making 
many  valuable  contributions  to  periodical  literature.  The  poem  given 
on  page  406  of  Gems  is  one  of  the  most  stirring  he  has  written. 


WILLIAM   R.  ALGER. 


giLLiAM  ROUNSEVILLE  ALGER,  a  distinguished  clergyman  and  au- 
thor, was  born  at  Freetown,  Mass.,  in  1822.     His  writings,  in 
M^     the  main,  have  been   theological,   though  poetry  and  general 
jT  literature  have  been  much  enriched  by  his  chaste  and  scholarly 

jr  contributions.  He  has  issued  several  volumes,  one  of  which,  entitled 
J  '*  Oriental  Poetry,"  has  furnished  the  two  gems  we  have  given.  One 
of  these  is  from  the  Persian,  the  other  from  the  Chinese,  and  both  are  good 
illustrations  of  the  best  poesy  of  those  far-oflF  lands,  and  of  the  linguistio 
learning  and  poetic  skill  of  the  translator. 


WILLIAM     ALLINGHAM. 

I  HE  author  of  the  beautiful  selection  entitled  "  The  Fairies,"  was  bom 

at  Ballyshannon,  Ireland,  in  1828.      He  published  one  volume 

entitled  "  Day  and  Night  Songs,"  whence  "  The  Fairies,"  is  taken, 

9       Other  works  of  his  have  "been  very  favorably  received,  and,  m 

•       1864,  a  literary  pension  was  bestowed  upon  him. 
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J.   MICHAEL    ALTENBEBG. 

MICHAEL  ALTENBEBG  was  a  German,  who  was  prominent  in  the 
Lutheran  Church,  and  active  in  her  most  trying  experiences. 
He  was  born  1583,  and  died  1640.  His  "  Battle  Song  "  (p.  430) 
is  grand  in  its  noble  and  reverent  spirit  of  iiedth  and  trust. 


ANACREON. 


HIS  famous  Greek  poet  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  about  563 
B.  c,  and  to  have  died  about  478.  His  native  place  was  Teos,  in 
^i'-'H  Ionia.  He  spent  a  long  time  at  the  court  of  Polycrates,  the  tyrant 
of  Saraos,  after  whose  death  he  removed  to  Athens,  where  he 
.•  remained  many  years;  then  he  journeyed  in  Greece,  and  finally  met 
J  his  death,  by  accident,  at  a  good  old  age.  His  reputed  poems  were 
largely  on  love  and  wine,  though  some  were  elegies  and  epigrams,  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  latter  being  seen  in  '*  The  Grasshopper  King,"  on  page  42. 
Criticism  denies  many  of  the  so-called  Anacreontics  to  be  from  Anacreon. 


.  HANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDERSEN. 

HIS  most  gifted  writer  was  born  at  Odense,  in  the  island  of  Funen, 
April  2,  1805.  His  father  was  simply  a  poor  shoemaker,  though 
descended  from  a  rich  ancestry.  Hans  loved  to  dwell  on  the 
wealth  and  splendor  of  those  ancestors  and  to  talk  of  those 
i  departed  glories.  It  seemed,  indeed,  to  solace  his  own  poverty.  The 
I  father  of  Hans  died  when  the  boy  was  but  nine  years  old,  leaving  the 
mother  to  stagger  under  a  heavy  load.  She  thought  of  putting  Hans  at  the 
trade  of  a  tailor,  but  she  was  prevailed  upon  to  send  him  to  Copenhagen, 
where  he  sought  employment  on  the  stage.  In  this  he  did  not  succeed, 
owing,  as  the  story  goes,  to  his  emaciated  and  generally  uninviting  appear- 
ance. But  he  had  a  fine  voice,  and  this  gained  him  some  employment 
as  a  singer.  After  a  brief  run  of  success  in  this  line,  his  voice  failed,  and 
he  wiis  again  afloat  upon  the  world. 

In  this  emergency  he  came  under  the  notice  of  his  subsequent  patron, 
Councillor  Collin,  who  obtixined  for  Hans  the  privilege  of  a  free  education 
in  one  of  the  State  academies.  Prior  to  this  time  the  bov  had  written 
several  short  poems  and  stories.  One  of  these,  *'  The  Dying  Child,"  had 
attracted  considerable  attention.  So  conspicuous  did  his  genius  soon  become, 
however,  that  the  King  of  Denmark  furnished  the  means  for  Hans  to  travd 
in  Germany,  France  and  Italy.     After  this   tour  his  reputation  grew 
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rapidly,  and  in  1834  he  produced  a  very  brilliant  romance  entitled  "The 
Improvisatore."  It  sets  forth,  in  an  inimitable  manner,  scenery  and 
customs  in  Southern  Europe.  Another  sketch  of  life  in  the  North  of 
Europe  appeared  the  next  year,  and  was  almost  equally  successful.  He 
also  wrought  the  story  of  his  own  early  life  into  a  series  of  very  striking 
pen  pictures,  which  he  entitled  "  Only  a  Fiddler."  Andersen's  genius  was 
most  conspicuous  in  the  realm  of  fairy  lore,  of  which  he  published  several 
volumes.  All  these  have  met  with  a  hearty  reception.  They  are  brilliant 
in  imagination,  quaint  in  humor,  and  ofttimes  melting  in  pathos. 

The  works  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen  have  been  translated  into  almost 
all  the  languages  of  Europe.  His  one  story  given  in  this  work  is  "The 
Little  Match  Girl,"  which  is  a  perfect  gem.     Andersen  died  in  1875. 


p.   ARKWRIGHT. 

NDER  the  above  nom  de  plume,  or  the  fuller,  Peleg  Arkwright, 
David  L.  Proudfit  has  written  much  concerning  the  *'  gamins,"  or 
street  boys  of  our  large  cities.  So  graphic  and  tender  have  these 
descriptions  been,  that  the  public  heart  has  turned  very  fondly 
toward  this  much  neglected  and  abused  class.  "  Poor  Little 
Joe  "  (p.  358)  is  full  of  pathos  and  vivid  description. 


EDWIN  ARNOLD. 

iDWiN  ARNOLD  is  a  native  of  England.  He  was  born  June  10th, 
1831.  As  early  as  1852  he  took  a  high  prize  at  Oxford  for  a 
poem.  He  subsequently  became  a  master  in  a  high  school,  but 
soon  after  removed  to  British  India,  where  he  became  President  of 
1  the  Sanskrit  College  at  Poonah.  He  resigned  this  post  in  1860,  and 
J  devoted  himself  wholly  to  literary  pursuits.  He  has  been  a  voluminous 
contributor  to  periodica^  ,  magazines,  etc.,  and  has  produced  some  highly 
meritorious  poems,  chiei  among  which  i^  his  last  extended  venture,  "  The 
Light  of  Asia."  His  translation  of  the  Persian  poem, "  Call  me  not  Dead," 
given  on  page  269,  is  a  rare  piece  of  literary  elegance. 


..j^  GEORGE   ARNOLD. 


HE  author  of  "The  Jolly  Old  Pedagogue,"  George  Arnold,  was 
born  in  New  York  City,  June  24th,  1834,  and  died  November  9th, 
1865.     He  followed  journalism  and  literature,  making  a  good 
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reputation  by  his  poems, .  stories^  reviews,  etc.  He  also  attained  some 
distinction  as  a  humorist.  His  writings  have  not  been  numerous,  however, 
but  their  choice  character  has  won  and  held  for  them  an  honorable  place. 


WILLIAM   E.   AYTOUN. 

(AUGUSTUS   DUNSHUK5EB.)  ' 

IiLLiAM  EDMONDSTOUNE  AYTOUN,  D.C.L.,  was  a  native  of  Scotland. 
He  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  about  the  year  1813.  He  died 
August  4,  1865.  He  began  his  career  at  the  Scottish  bar  in 
1840,  but  so  marked  was  his  ability  that,  in  1845,  he  was  appointed 
1  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres  in  the  University  of  his 
J  native  city.  He  excelled  as  a  poet  and  dramatist,  and  he  was  also  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  contributors  of  '*  Blackwood's  Magazine."  He  wrote 
tmder  the  nom  de  plume  of  Augustus  Dunshunner.  His  most  celebrated 
poems  are  "  Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers "  and  "  Bothwell."  These 
poems  are  full  of  the  old  Scotch  martial  fire,  and  they  have  gone  through 
numerous  editions.  "  The  Buried  Flower  "  (p.  272)  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
quisitely sweet  poems  which  ever  appeared  from  this  gifted  writer. 


ANNA   BACHE. 


Irs.  anna  bache,  was  a  resident  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  where 
she  published  a  volume  for  juveniles  in  1843.  She  also  is- 
sued several  humorous  descriptive  poems,  one  of  the  very  best  aod 
most  homelike  of  which,  "  The  Quilting,"  is  given  in  this  volume.  It  is  a 
lifelike  description  of  the  old-time  quilting  parties  in  country  places. 


J.    M.   BAILEY. 
(danbury  kews  mak.) 

;AMES  MONTGOMERY  BAILEY,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Albany,  New  York, 
September  25th,  1841.  In  1865  he  commenced  journalism  on  the 
"  Danbury  Times,"  afterwards  known  as  the  "  Danbury  News," 
and  published  at  Danbury,  Conn.  From  its  constant  flow  of  rich 
and  healthy  humor  the  paper  soon  gained  a  national  reputation  and 
circulation.  Mr.  Bailey  has  published  a  collection  of  his  papers 
under  the  title,  "  Life  in  Danbury,"  also  "  The  Danbury  News  Man's 
Almanac,"  and  other  works,  all  of  which  are  characterized  by  the  same 
admirable  veins,  which  first  brought  him  into  so  favorable  a  prominence. 


RICHARD  BAXTER. 


(It 


EDWARD   DICKINSON  BAKER. 

[OLONEL  BAKER,  more  generally  known  as  Senator  Baker,  was  a 
native  of  England.  He  was  born  February  24th,  1811.  He  came 
♦^f^A  to  the  United  States  while  but  a  youth  and  adopted  law  as  his  profes- 
sion. He  was  among  the  early  settlers  of  California,  having  migrated  to 
that  State  in  1852.  In  1860  he  was  chosen  United  States  Senator 
for  Oregon,  but  on  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  raised  a  regiment 
for  the  Union  service,  at  the  head  of  which  he  was  killed  at  Ball's  BluflF, 
October  21st,  1861.  The  selection  from  one  of  his  most  celebrated 
speeches,  given  on  page  516,  shows  his  spirit  as  that  terrible  struggle 
began.  He  was  at  the  very  moment  of  speaking  ready  to  march  to  the 
front. 


t^  LADY   ANNE  BARNARD. 

HIS  distinguished  Scottish  poetess,  whose  maiden  name  was  Lindsay, 

was  born  at  Fifeshire  in  1750.     She  was  a  daughter  of  the  Earl 

^^"2      of  Balcarres.     Her  best  literary  effort,  and  that  which  made  her 

%^      the  widest  reputation,  was  the  poem  given  in  this  volume,  "  Auld 

Robin  Gray.*'     The  history  of  this  poem  is  related  substantially  in  its  few 

introductory  lines  (p.  193).     She  died  in  1825. 


IT  RICHARD   BAXTER. 

"  [ECHARD  BAXTER  was  an  eminent  English  non-conformist  minis- 
ter, who  was  born  at  Rowdon,  in  Shropshire,  Nov.  12th,  1615- 
He  was  a  man  of  very  extensive  learning,  though  he  was  not 
educated  at  any  college.  He  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  1638 
and  was  chosen  Vicar  of  Kidderminster  soon  after.  He  was 
distinguished  as  a  very  eloquent  preacher.  In  the  civil  war  of  Englai  J 
he  sought  to  be  neutral  and  to  mediate  between  the  contesting  parties. 
About  1645  he  accepted  the  post  of  chaplain  to  a  regiment  of  CromweU's 
army;  but  he  afterwards  became  hostile  to  the  government  of  the 
Protector.  In  1650  he  published  the  *'  Saints'  Everlasting  Rest,"  a  work 
which  is  generally  and  justly  admired,  and  from  which  a  selection  in 
"  Gems "  is  taken.  In  1685  Baxter  was  tried  before  the  notoriously 
unjust  Jeffries  on  a  charge  of  sedition,  which  was  based  on  a  passage  in 
one  of  his  works.  He  was  fined  five  hundred  marks,  for  the  non-payment 
of  which  he  was  imprisoned  eighteen  months.   He  died  in  December,  1691 
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JAMES    BEATTIE. 

jAMES  BEATTIE  was  a  Scottish  poet  and  philosophical  writer,  who 
was  born  iu  the  county  of  Kincardine  in  1735.  In  1760  he  was 
ap[)ointed  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Logic  at  Marischal 
College,  Aberdeen.  In  1767  he  brought  out  his  "  Essay  on  Truth," 
written  in  refutation  of  the  doctrines  of  Hume.  It  went  through 
five  editions  in  a  few  years,  and  was  translated  into  several  languages. 
The  first  book  of  "  The  Minstrel  **  appeared  in  1771,  and  met  with  great 
favor  also.  Beattie  soon  after  visited  London,  where  he  secured  the 
friendship  of  Dr.  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  and  other  distinguished  literary 
men.  During  a  second  visit,  in  1773,  he  received  from  the  University  of 
Oxford  the  degree  of  d.c.l.  Soon  after  this  time  he  published  the  second 
part  of  **  The  Minstrel,"  and  in  a  few  years  followed  it  with  a  series  of 
moral  and  critical  essays,  and  a  "  Treatise  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity." 
The  two  extracts  given  in  this  volume  are  fair  specimens  of  Beattie's  style. 


HENRY   WARD  BEECHER. 

jHE  REV.  HENRY  WARD  BEECHER,  who  is  one  of  America's  most 
distinguished  clergymen,  orators  and  writers,  was  born  at 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  January  24th,  1813.  His  father,  Dr.  Lyman 
Beecher,  was  a  man  distinguished  for  his  sound  theology  and  his 
great  common  sense.  Of  his  boyish  character  his  sister,  Mrs, 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  says :  "  He  had  precisely  the  organization 
which  passes  in  boyhood  for  dullnesai  He  had  great  deficiency  in  verbal 
memory ;  ...  he  was  excessively  sensitive  to  praise  and  blame,  extremely 
diffi«lent,  and  with  a  power  of  yearning,  undeveloped  emotion  which  he 
neither  understood  nor  could  express.  ...  In  forecasting  his  horoscope, 
had  any  one  taken  the  trouble  to  do  it,  the  last  success  that  ever  would 
have  been  predicted  for  him  would  have  been  that  of  an  orator.  But  even 
while  a  boy  he  proved  that,  if  he  did  not  inherit  the  eloquence,  he  inherited 
at  least  something  of  the  controversial  ability  of  his  father.  A  forward 
school-boy  among  the  elder  scholars  ha/l  got  hold  of  Paines'Ageof 
Reason/  and  was  flourishing  largely  among  the  boys  with  objections  to 
the  Bible.  Henry  privately  looked  up  Watson's  '  Apology/  studied  up 
the  subject,  and  challenged  a  debate  with  the  big  boy,  in  which  he  came 
off  victorious  by  the  acclamation  of  his  school- fellows."  He  entered 
Amherst  College  in  1834.  Soon  after  he  commenced  the  study  of  theology 
under  the  direction  of  his  father.   He  began  his  ministry  at  Lawrenceburg, 
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Ind.,  but  soon  removed  to  Indianapolis.  In  1847  he  became  pastor  of 
Plymouth  Congregational  Church,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  His  congregation 
here  is  probably  tha  largest  in  the  United  States.  He  is  a  popular  writer 
and  lecturer.  In  the  cause  of  temperance,  anti-slavery,  etc.,  he  has  long 
stood  in  the  foremost  rank,  and  been  a  most  eflScient  champion. 


^jr  GEORGE  BERKELEY. 

|eorge  BERKELEY  was  an  English  Bishop,  and  a  metaphysical 
philosopher  of  rare  merit.  He  was  born  at  Kilcrin,  Ireland,  on 
^^'  the  12th  of  March,  1684.  He  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
His  reputation  as  a  philosopher  was  made  about  1707  by  "  An 
J  Essay  towards  a  New  Theory  of  Vision.*'  In  1710,  he  first  published 
"The  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,*'  in  which  he  advanced  his 
celebrated  theory  that  there  is  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  matter  anywhere 
but  in  our  own  perceptions.  In  1713  he  visited  London,  where  he  became 
intimate  with  Addison,  Pope,  Swift,  Arbuthnot,  and  other  eminent  men. 
He  also  wrote  several  essays  for  the  "  Guardian."  He  published  in  1725 
a  "  Proposal  for  Converting  the  Savage  Americans  to  Christianity,"  and 
wished  to  found  a  college  in  America  for  that  object.  He  recefved  a 
promise  of  £20,000  from  the  government,  and  sailed  for  America,  on  this 
mission,  in  1728.     At  this  time  he  wrote  those  celebrated  lines : 

'*  Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way ; 
The  four  first  acts  already  past, 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day; 
Time's  noblest  offering  is  the  last." 

He  preached  about  two  years  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  but  abandoned  the 
project  of  the  college  because  the  government  failed  to  send  the  funds,  and 
he  returned  to  England.  He  was  chosen  Bishop  of  Cloyne  in  1734.  Among 
his  later  works  is  "The  Analyst,"  addressed  to  an  infidel  mathematician. 
He  finally  removed  to  Oxford,  and  died  there  in  January,  1763. 


e^'^.* 


BERNARD   DE   MORLAIX. 


j:iis  famous  Latin  poet  was  called  also  the  Monk  of  Cluni.    He  was 

of    the  Benedictine  Order,  and  must  be  distinguished  from  St. 

-^'^    Bernard  of  the  Romish  Calendar.     Bernard  de  Morlaix  flourished 

I         in  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  but  where,  and  just  when 

he  was  born  and  died  are  insoluble  problems.     Various  places  claim  the 

honor  of  his  birth,  but  Morlaix,  in  Bretagne,  has  most  in  its  fevor.    De 
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Contemptu  Mundi  is  esteemed  his  greatest  poem,  though  ''  The  Celestial 
Country/'  which  is  given  on  page  650,  is  doubtless  his  most  pleasing.  For 
its  exquisite  English  rendering,  the  world  is  indebted  to  Dr.  John  Mason 
Neall,  of  Sussex,  England.    Nothing  can  be  more  magnificent. 


EDWARD   BICKERSTETH. 

gHE  BEV.  EDWARD  BICKERSTETH  a  distinguished  English  divine. 
He  was  born  in  Westmoreland  in  1786.  In  1814  he  published  a 
"  Help  to  the  Study  of  the  Scriptures,"  which  became  very 
popular.  He  visited  Africa  in  1816  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting 
tbe  missionary  stations  of  that  country.  He  officiated  as  Secretary 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  for  some  fifteen  years.  In  1830  lie 
became  Kector  of  Watton,  in  Hertfordshire,  where  he  was  very  active  in 
promoting  every  good  cause.  His  works  have  been  numerous  and  valuable, 
and  he  has  issued  many  charming  poems  also,  one  of  which,  on  '^  The 
Ministry  of  Jesus,"  adorns  these  pages.     He  died  in  1850. 


WILLIAM  BLAKE. 

jHE  author  of  "The  Tiger"  (p.  357)  was  born  in  London,  November 
28th,  1757.  His  earlier  business  years  were  spent  as  an  engraver, 
but  he  had  begun  the  writing  of  verses  when  quite  a  boy.  Blake 
attributed  his  inspirations  to  disembodied  spirits,  especially  to  that 
of  his  dead  brother.  Under  this  supposed  impulse  he  illustrated 
as  well  as  wrote  his  works,  some  of  which  are  quaint,  rare,  and 
costly.  He  believed  that  the  spirits  of  Homer,  Dante,  and  Milton 
communed  habitually  with  him.  He  died  August  12th,  1827,  singing  as 
he  drew  near  his  end  and  as  he  breathed  his  last.  He  was  known  as 
"  the  poet-painter,"  and  Charles  Lamb  said :  "  He  paints  in  water-colors 
marvelous,  strange  pictures,  visions  of  his  brain,  which  he  asserts  he 
has  seen."     The  tiger  has  a  strange  weirdness  in  every  line. 


GEORGE   H.   BOKER. 

;  GORGE  HENRY  BOKER,  an  American  poet,  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1824.     After  graduating  at  Princeton  in  1842  he  made 

•J^^^  an  extensive  tour  of  Europe,  and  has  since  then  resided  in  his 
native  city.  His  first  volume,  '*  The  Lesson  of  Life,  and  other 
Poems,"   appeared    in    1841.      This  was   followed   in    1848  by 

"  Calayuos,"   a  tragedy,  which  has  been  received  with   marked  favor 
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both  in  England  and  America.  Among  his  other  dramatic  produc- 
tions are  '*Anne  Boleyn,"  a  tragedy,  "  Leonore  de  Guzman,"  and 
others.  His  "War  Lyrics,"  or  "Poems  of  the  Civil  War,"  have  been 
much  admired  and  widely  published.  His  "  Battle  of  Lookout  Mountain  " 
is  given  in  this  volume.  Mr.  Boker  edited  "Lippincotts  Magazine"  for 
several  years,  but  resigned  that  post  in  1870,  since  when  he  has  represented 
the  United  States  at  Constantinople  and  subsequently  at  St.  Petersburg. 

.  HORATIUS   BONAR. 

jHE   author  of  *'  Beyond   the  Smiling  and  the  Weeping,"  the  Rev. 

Horatius  Bonar,  will  ever  live  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  love  the 

s^    pure,  the  good   and  the  true.     He  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  Scot- 

[        land,  m  1808.     He  began  his  ministerial  work  at  Kelso  in  1831, 

and  at  Edinburgh  in  1861.     Some  of  his  publications  have  reached  an 

almost  fabulous  circulation.     His  "  Blood  of  Christ "  has  gone  into  almost 

every  land,  and  been  translated  into  almast  every  tongue.     He  died  1869. 

fj,  MARY   G.    BRAINARD. 

Ibout  the  authorship  of  the  poem  "  Not  Knowing  "  (p.  577)  some 
uncertainty  arose  a  few  years  ago.  When  P.  P.  Bliss,  the  evan- 
gelist singer,  went  down  in  the  railroad  crash  at  Ashtabula,  this 
poem  was  found  among  his  baggage  with  annotations  in  his  own 
hand,  and  the  impression  went  abroad  that  he  was  its  author.  It  was, 
however,  written  in  the  winter  of  1868-9,  by  Miss  Mary  G.  Brainard,  of 
New  London,  Conn,,  a  niece  of  the  late  G.  C.  Brainard,  whose  poem  on 
"Niagara  "  is  regarded  as  the  finest  on  that  sublime  theme.  She  came, 
therfeore,  of  a  poetic  family.  The  poem,  which  is  an  exquisite  production, 
was  first  published  in  **  The  Congregationalist "  in  March,  1869.  It  was 
afterwards  issued  on  a  leaflet  from  the  Willard  Tract  Repository,  Boston, 
and  included  in  compilations  of  poems  published  severally  by  the  Amer- 
ican  Tract  Society,   and  the    Evangelical   Knowledge  Society. 


•  CHARLES   T.   BROOKS. 

jiiE  REV.  CHARLES  TIMOTHY  BROOKS  was  a  Unitarian  minister  and  a 
poet.  He  was  bom  at  Salem,  Mass.,  June  20th,  1813.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1832,  and  settled  as  a  pastor  at  Newport, 
R.  I.,  in  1831.  He  is  eminent  as  a  translator  of  "Fausi," 
"  Hesperus,"  '*  Titan,"  and  many  small  poems  from  the  German. 
The  little  gem  on  page  596  illustrates  the  beautiful  English  into  which  he 
conveyed   the  form  and  sentiment  of  German  poems. 
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CHARLES  F.  BROWNE. 
(abtemus  ward.) 


jj^UARLES   FARRAR   BROWNE,  widely  known   by  the   nam  de  plume 
Artemus  Ward,  was  a  pioneer  among  American  humorists.     He 

J  was  born  in  1834,  and  died  in  1861.  He  travelled  extensively, 
looking  up  novelties,  which  he  wove  into  letters  and  lectures  with 
admirable  skill.  His  early  death  was  from  a  pulmonary  trouble,  which 
cut  him  down  in  the  midst  of  a  popular  career. 


ELIZABETH   BARRETT   BROWNING. 

jHis  most  gifted  of  the  female  poets  was  bom  at  Hope  End,  Here- 
fordshire, England,  about  the  year  1801.  She  was  the  daughter, 
of  a  waalthy  merchant  of  London.  She  was  highly  educated 
'JT  and  well  versed  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  She  began  to 
write  verse  when  about  ten  years  of  age,  and  these  childish  pro- 
ductions gave  proofs  of  her  high  poetical  genius.  One  of  her  first 
published  works  was  the  "Battle  of  Marathon."  In  1826  she  published 
a  volume  entitled  "  Essay  on  Mind  and  other  Poems.*'  In  1823  she  issued 
*'  Prometheus  Bound,"  which  she  translated  from  the  Greek  of -ZEischylus, 
and  which  was  a  remarkable  performance  for  one  so  young.  Her  reputa- 
tion was  greatly  extended  by  "  The  Seraphim  and  other  Poems/'  issued  in 
1838.  In  1846  she  married  the  poet  Robert  Browning,  with  whom  she 
resided  many  years  in  Italy.  In  1851  she  published  "  Casa  Guidi 
Windows,"  a  poem  which  treats  of  the  political  condition  of  Italy.  "  This," 
says  'The  North  British  Review,'  "is  the  happiest  of  Mrs.  Browning s 
performances,  because  it  makes  no  pretensions  to  high  artistic  character, 
and  is  really  a  simple  story  of  personal  impressions."  *'  Aurora  Leigh  " 
is  her  largest  work.  It  is  a  novel  in  verse.  "  The  Cry  of  the  Children," 
one  of  Mrs.  Browning  s  gems,  which  with  two  others  adorn  these  pages,  is 
one  of  the  most  pathetic  showings  of  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  of  England 
which  ever  was  made.     She  died  at  Florence  in  June,  1861. 


WILLIAM   CULLEN   BRYANT. 


MERICA  has  had   few  sons  more  widely   known,   more   generally 
^     beloved,  and  more  justly  honored,  than  was  he  whose  name  heads 
[W^     this  paragraph.     This  eminent  poet  was  born  at  Cummington, 
Hampshire   county,   Mass.,  on  the  3rd  of  November,  1794.     He 
wrote  poems  for  newspapers  when  but  ten  years  old,  and  when  but 
thirteen  he  wrote  "  The  Embargo,"  a  political  satire,  and  "  The  Spanish 
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Kevolution,"  both  of  which  were  printed  by  his  admiring  friends  in 
1808.  He  entered  Williams  College  in  1810,  and  there  distinguished 
himself  by  his  marked  proficiency  in  languages.  He  subsequently  became 
a  student  of  law.  Having  been  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1816,  he  devoted 
himself  to  that  calling  for  several  years.  In  1816  he  published  "  Thana- 
topsis,"  which  is  by  many  regarded  as  his  finest  poem,  and  which  has 
enjoyed  a  popularity  equal  to  that  of  Gray's  Elegy.  In  1821  his  first 
volume  appeared  containing  a  didactic  poem  called  "  The  Ages,"  besides 
some  other  pieces.  Soon  after  this  date  he  removed  to  New  York  city, 
and  in  1826  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  "  Evening  Post."  In  this 
connection  he  continued  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  first  visited  Europe 
in  1834,  returning  in  1836,  after  which  time  he  made  several  journeys 
abroad.  In  1849  he  travelled  in  Egypt  and  Syria.  Since  1845,  he  resided 
in  a  beautiful  home  of  bis  own  arrangement,  at  Roslyn.  on  Long  Island. 

Griswold  says  of  Bryant :  *'  No  poet  has  described  with  more  fidelity 
the  beauties  of  creation,  nor  sung  in  nobler  song  the  greatness  of  the 
Creator,  He  is  the  translator  of  the  silent  language  of  the  universe  to 
the  world.  His  poetry  is  pervaded  by  a  pure  and  genial  philosophy,  a 
solemn  and  religious  tone,  that  influence  the  fancy,  the  understanding,  and 
the  heart."  Bryant's  death  occurred  in  New  York  on  June  12th,  1878. 
It  was  brought  about  by  exposure  to  the  sun  while  attending  the  unveiling 
of  the  Halleck  statue,  and  by  a  subsequent  fall.  He  had  been  spared  to 
a  ripe  old  age,  but  his  powers  seemed  unabated,  and  his  honors  were 
multiplied  to  the  last. 

ROBERT    BUCHANAN. 

|:)BERT    BUCHANAN    was    born   in    Scotland,   August   18th,   1841, 

and  received  his  college  training  at  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

-^i^"ti     He  has  written  poems,  tragedies  and  comedies.     He  has  given 

I         public  readings  and  contributed  to  the  newspapers,  and  altogether 

has  been  a  busy  and  helpful  literary  man.    His  "  Nell "  (p.  393)  is  a  weird, 

wild  piece,  which  chills  the  blood  while  it  charms  the  reader. 


J  GEORCffl   WILLIAM   BUNGAY. 

^^EORQE  w.  BUNGAY,  journalistic  author  and  lyceum  lecturer,  was  bom 
^i^  in  England,  came  with  his  parents  to  this  country  in  his  childhood, 
^^T  was  educated  in  New  York,  was  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New 
j;^  York  Tribune  during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  is  tte  author  of 
"  Crayon  Sketches  and  Off-hand  Takings,"  "  Pen  Portraits,"  "  Traits 
of    Representative    Men,"    "  Creeds   of   the  Bells,"    and  many  other 
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poems,  and  of  various  addresses  in  prose  and  verse,  delivered  before 
colleges  and  lyceums.  He  was  the  founder  and  editor  of  the  "  Ilion 
Independent'*  in  Herkimer  County,  New  York;  also  of  the  ** Central 
Independent^'  published  in  Utica,  New  York.  For  several  yean 
past  he  has  held  a  Government  appointment.  He  devotes  his  leisure 
to  literary  labor.  He  is  [1883]  58  years  of  age,  of  stout  build  and  ruddy 
countenance,  is  strictly  temperate,  never  having  used  liquor  nor  tobacco 
in  any  form.     We  give  his  "  Creed  of  the  Bells." 


JOHN    BUNYAN. 


_^-—  *    ■ 

jgo  book  is  more  widely  known  than  Bunyan's  "  Pilgrim's  Progress.' 
Jg  It  has  been  translated  into  almost  every  language  into  which  the 
♦%^'^  Bible  itself  has  been  rendered.  Its  author,  John  Bunyan,  waa 
born  at  Elstow,  near  Bedford,  England,  in  the  year  1628.  He 
followed  the  occupation  of  his  father,  who  was  a  tinker,  and  for  some  time 
John  led  a  wandering,  dissipated  life.  He  married  when  about  twenty 
years  of  age.  During  the  civil  war  of  England  he  served  in  the  army  of 
the  Parliament.  Having  become  deeply  interested  in  religious  things  he 
joined  the  Anabaptists  of  Bedford,  about  1664,  and  soon  became  distin- 
guished for  his  zeal.  He  finally  became  a  Baptist  minister.  After  the 
restoration  of  peace  he  was  sentenced  to  transportation  for  life  as  a 
promoter  of  seditious  and  disorderly  assemblies.  This  sentence  was  not 
executed,  however,  but  he  was  detained  in  pru^on  more  than  twelve  years. 
During  his  imprisonment  he  wrote  the  main  part  of  his  immortal  work, 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress."  Besides  which  he  wrote  many  other  works,  none 
of  which,  however,  at  all  compare  with  his  one  masterpiece.  After  bis 
release  he  ministered  to  a  congregation  at  Bedford,  and  became  extremely 
popular.  He  died  in  1688,  but  he  lives  through  his  works,  and  wields  a 
power  such  as  few  men  ever  exerted. 


EDMUND   BURKE. 

?nis  illustrious  orator,  statesman,  and  philanthropist,  waa  bom  in 

Dublin  in  1730,  or,  according  to  some  authorities,  in  1728.     Burke 

W£us  originally  the  same  name  as  Burgh,  De  Burgh,  De  Burgho, 

♦        or  De  Bourgo.     His  father  was  an  attorney  of  the  first  rank  in 

1        his  profession  in  Dublin.     Edmund  Burke  was  the  second  son  of  a 

family  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  children,  all  of  whom  died  young  but  three 

sons  and  one  daughter.     Edmund  was  of  a  delicate  constitution.     He 

studied  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.     The  range  of  his  work  there  included 
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the  classics,  history,  philosophy,  general  literature,  and  metaphysics.  He 
was  accustomed  while  at  college  to  spend  three  hours  every  day  in  the 
public  library.  While  he  devoted  a  large  part  of  his  time  to  studies  of 
the  most  solid  character,  he  did  not  neglect  the  lighter  reading,  including 
poetry,  novels,  and  other  works  of  imagination.  Burke  graduated  in 
1748.  His  destination  was  the  bar,  and  in  1747  his  name  was  enrolled 
at  the  Middle  Temple.  In  1750  he  went  to  London,  but  returned  to 
Ireland  the  next  year.  In  1755  Burke  felt  inclined  to  try  his  fortune  in 
America.  Several  of  his  most  valued  friends  highly  approved  of  it ;  but 
his  father  strongly  opposed  the  scheme,  and  so  it  was  abandoned.  This 
decided  his  life  for  England,  and  devoting  his  splendid  talents  and  high 
culture  to  her  affairs  he  made  a  name  of  which  she  is  justly  proud.  As  a 
pleader  at  the  bar  in  some  of  her  most  famous  cases,  and  as  a  secretary  of 
some  of  her  most  important  trusts,  he  rendered  services  which  can  never 
be  forgotten.  Burke's  only  son,  Kichard,  a  man  of  superior  talents  and 
great  moral  worth,  died  in  1794.  The  grief  occasioned  by  this  irreparable 
loss  contributed,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  materially  to  shorten  his 
father's  life.  It  was  this  bereavement  that  called  forth  the  eulogy  on  page 
231  of  this  volume.     Burke  himself  died  in  1794. 


,  ROBERT   BURNS. 

Ifiis  famous  Scottish  poet  was  born  at  Ayr,  January  25, 1759.  His 
fiither's  home  at  that  time  was  a  hut  of  clay  and  straw,  which  he 
<^^  built  with  his  own  hands,  on  a  little  tract  of  ground  which  he  had 
rented.  The  life  of  Robert's  father  was  an  unintermittent  struggle 
with  adversity,  and  yet  he  spared  no  pains  to  secure  his  children 
a  good  education.  He  sent  them  to  school,  and  sometimes  after  the  day's 
work  was  done  he  assisted  their  studies.  "  I  owed  much,"  says  the  poet, 
''  to  an  old  woman  who  resided  in  the  &mily.  .  .  .  She  had,  I  suppose,  the 
largest  collection  in  the  country  of  tales  concerning  the  devils,  ghosts, 
fairies,  brownies,  witches  and  warlocks,  . . .  enchanted  towers,  dragons,  and 
other  trumpery.  This  cultivated  the  latent  seeds  of  poetry."  Robert 
possessed  a  strong  intellect  and  acute  sensibilities,  a  robust  and  active 
body,  so  that  when  only  fifteen  he  did  the  work  pf  a  man.  He  was  early 
familiarized  with  those  hardships  and  sufferings  which  he  has  occasionally 
touched  upon  in  his  poems  with  so  much  of  pathos  and  power.  A  little 
before  Burns  reached  his  sixteenth  year  he  "  first  committed  the  sin  of 
rhyme."  In  later  years  the  fame  which  Burns  had  acquired,  added  to  his 
rare  conversational  powers,  caused  him  to  be  eagerly  sought  in  social 
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gatherings  everywhere.  This  appears  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
dissipation  which  marked  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  About  1785  Bums 
says,  "  I  resolved  to  publish  my  poems.  I  weighed  my  productions  as 
impartially  as  it  was  in  my  power.  I  thought  they  had  merit,  and  it  was 
a  delicious  idea  that  I  should  be  called  a  clever  fellow,  even  though  it 
should  never  reach  my  ears."  Scott  has  left  an  interesting  account  of 
Burns'  appearance  at  tliis  time.  He  says  :  "  His  person  was  strong  and 
robust,  his  manners  rustic,  not  clownish,  with  a  sort  of  dignified  plainness 
and  simplicity  which  received  part  of  its  eflfect,  perhaps,  from  one's 
knowledge  of  his  extraordinary  talents.  There  was  a  strong  expression 
of  sense  and  shrewdness  in  all  his  lineaments.  The  eye,  alone,  I  think, 
indicated  the  poetical  character  and  temperament.  It  was  large  and  of  a 
dai'k  cast;  which  glowed — I  say,  literally  glowed — when  he  spoke  with 
feeling  or  interest.  I  never  saw  such  another  eye  in  a  human  head,  though 
I  have  seen  the  most  distinguished  men  of  my  time.  His  conversation 
expressed  perfect  self-confidence,  without  the  slightest  presumption." 
Burns  died  on  the  21st  of  July,  1796.  His  funeral  was  attended  by 
thousands  of  persons,  of  every  rank  and  station.  A  costly  mausoleum 
was  finally  erected  in  the  churchyard  at  Dumfries,  to  which  his  remains 
were  transferred  June  5th,  1815,  and  where  they  now  lie. 


LORD   BYRON. 

[eorge  GORDON  NOEL  BYRON,  best  known  as  Lord  Byron,  was  bom  in 
London,  January  22,  1788.  The  old  family  name  was  variously 
'^  spelled,  passing  by  several  gradations  from  Burun  to  its  final  and 
best- known  form.  His  grandfather  was  an  English  admiral,  fiis 
father  and  mother  lived  unhappily  together,  and  finally  separated,  she 
returning  to  her  native  Aberdeen,  in  Scotland,  where  her  son  received  bis 
schooling,  and  caught  poetic  inspiration  from  the  scenery  and  history  of 
his  adopted  home. 

When  ten  years  of  age,  the  lad  succeeded  to  the  estate  and  title  of  his 
grand-uncle,  Lord  William  Byron,  of  Newdtead  Abbey,  Nottinghamshire, 
England.  Soon  after  this  the  effort  was  made  to  relieve  him  of  a  deformity 
in  one  of  his  feet,  but  it  prov-ed  unavailing  and  remained  a  source  of 
mortification  and  annoyance  to  him  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  entered 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1805,  where  he  remained  two  years  but 
did  not  take  a  degree.  During  his  stay  here  he  published  his  first  volume 
of  poems,  entitled  "  Houra  of  Idleness,"  which  was  not  received  with 
much  favor,  but  in  defense  of  which  he  replied  to  his  critics  in  valiant 
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style.  In  1809  Byron  set  out  on  his  travels  through  Europe,  visiting 
Portugal,  Spain,  Turkey,  and  Greece,  being  absent  from  England  nearly 
iwo  years  On  his  return  he  published  the  first  two  cantos  of  "  Childe 
Harold's  Pilgrimage,"  the  success  of  which  was  so  sudden  that,  as  he  tella 
us,  "  ho  awoke  one  morning  and  found  himself  famous."  Soon  after,  he 
took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  1813  he  published  '*  The 
Giaour,*'  an  Oriental  tale  m  verse,  which  contains  some  of  the  most 
exquisite  poetry  in  the  English  language.  The  "  Bride  of  Abydos,"  a 
poem  of  the  same  general  character,  added  to  his  already  brilliant  reputa- 
tion. In  1814  was  published  ''The  Corsair,"  of  which,  it  is  said,  nearly 
14,000  copies  were  sold  in  a  single  day.  In  1816  he  left  England,  with 
the  determination  of  never  more  returning.  He  proceeded  to  Switzerland 
and  made  his  home  near  Geneva.  He  next  went  to  Italy,  and  lived  in 
Venice.  During  his  sojourn  here  he  wrote  several  of  his  most  remarkable 
productions.  Having  caught  a  severe  cold,  he  was  attacked  with  fever 
and  inflammation  of  the  brain,  which  terminated  his  life  April  19th,  1824. 
The  selections  given  in  Gems  are  among  the  best  Byron  ever  wrote. 


THOMAS  CAMPBELL. 

(Shis  eminent  British  poet  was  born  at  Glasgow,  Scotland,  in  1777. 
His  father  was  a  merchant  of  that  city.  In  the  University  of  his 
^^^^'"^  native  city  Thomas  distinguished  himself  as  a  classical  scholar 
I  while  ho  was  yet  a  mere  boy.  In  1799  he  produced  "  The 
Pleasures  of  Hope,"  the  success  of  which  has  perhaps  had  no  parallel  in 
English  literature.  He  visited  the  continent  in  1800,  and  witnessed  the 
battle  of  Hohenlinden,  which  furnished  him  the  subject  of  one  of  his 
grandest  lyrics.  After  his  return  from  the  continent  he  published  '^  Th« 
Exile  of  Erin,"  "  Ye  Mariners  of  England,"  "  Lochiel's  Warning,"  and 
other  short  poems.  In  1809  he  published  "Gertrude  of  Wyoming/' 
which  surpasses  "The  Pleasures  of  Hope"  in  simplicity,  and  is  perhaps 
not  inferior  in  imaginative  power.  Ne  was  elected  Lord  Rector  of  the 
Glasgow  University  in  1827,  and  made  a  journey  to  Algiers  in  1832.  He 
died  in  1844  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
said  to  Washington  Irving,  in  speaking  of  Campbell :  "  He  has  wings 
tliat  could  bear  him  to  the  skies,  and  he  does  now  and  then  spread  them 
grandly,  but  folds  them  up  again  and  resumes  his  perch,  aa  if  he  were 
afraid  to  launch  away.  The  fact  is,  Campbell  is  in  a  manner  a  bugbear  to 
himself ;  the  brightness  of  his  early  success  is  a  detriment  to  all  further 
efforts.     He  is  afraid  of  the  shadow  which  his  own  fame  casts  before  him.*' 

48 
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^^  GEORGE  CANNING. 

gEORGE  CANNING  was  a  famous  British  orator,  statesman,  and  satirical 
poet.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  where  he  greatly  distinguished 
♦^T3  himself  as  a  scholar,  and  where  his  first  literary  efforts  were  made. 
I  His  career  at  Oxford  was  equally  satisfactory.  He  finally  devoted 
himself  to  law,  and  then  to  politics,  in  which  he  made  good  progress,  rising 
to  the  position  of  an  under-secretaryship  of  state.  He  contributed  largely 
to  "  The  Anti-Jacobin,"  in  which  journal,  as  one  of  Canning's  biographers 
says,  "  the  Whigs  were  wittily,  unmercifully,  and  in  some  cases  unjustifiably, 
held  up  to  popular  contempt.*'  Canning's  ability  to  lampoon  would  be 
philanthropists  and  mere  pretenders  appears  strikingly  in  the  poem  on 
"  The  Needy  Knife-Grinder,"  page  228.     Canning  died  in  1827. 


WILL    M.   CARLETON. 

^HE  author  of  ''Betsey  and  I  are  Out,'*  even  had  he  done  no  other 
work  of  note,  would  take  a  high  rank  as  an  author  of  the  poetry 
♦^"^  of  every-day  life.  His  full  name  is  William  M.  Carleton.  He 
I  was  bom  in  Michigan,  October  2l8t,  1845.  His  earlier  years  were 
spent  at  farm  work.  He  attended  district  school,  and  while  quite  young 
ho  became  a  teacher.  He  subsequently  graduated  at  Hillsdale  College  in 
Michigan,  and  became  popular  as  a  writer  of  popular  ballads  and  as  a 
literary  lecturer.  The  "  Toledo  Blade  "  and  "  Harper's  Weekly  ''  have 
been  the  chief  channels  of  his  literary  productions. 


L'"-  -.,     t 


.fj,^^  ALICE   GARY. 

jiirs  distinguished  American  authoress  was  bom  near  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  in  1820.'  She  first  attracted  attention  by  her  contributions 
•^-^^  to  the  "  National  Era,"  for  which  she  wrote  under  the  nom  deplumt 
I  of  Patty  Lee.  She  afterwards  published  several  volumes  of  poems 
and  other  works,  including  three  novels — "  Hagar,  a  Story  of  To-Day ," 
•*  Married,  not  Mated,"  and  "  Hollywood/'  Her  sketches  of  Western  life, 
entitled  "  Clovernook,"  have  gained  great  popularity  in  this  country  and 
have  been  widely  circulated  in  Europe.     Alice  Gary  died  in  1871. 


•^  PHOEBE   CARY. 

li-noEBE,  younger  and  only  sister  of  Alice  Gary,  was  bom  in  the  Miami 
Valley,  near  Gincinnati,  Ohio,  September  4th,  1824.  She  worked 
busily  with  her  sister,  and  in  1849  they  had  a  volunoe  of  poems 
ready  for  the  press,  for  which  they  received  one  hundred  doUan. 
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Subsequently  they  removed  to  New  York,  where  they  kept  house  in  an 
unpretentious  manner  and  labored  vigorously  with  their  pens.  They 
finally  purchased  a  beautiful  home  on  Twentieth  street,  where  they  spent 
the  remainder  of  their  days.  Phoebe  died  in  the  summer  of  1871  at 
Newport,  R.  I.,  whither  she  had  gone  for  her  health.  The  selections  of 
the  two  sisters,  which  are  given  in  "  Gems,"  will  be  found  very  charming. 


JOHN   CHALKHILL. 
n  ,V^  «  (ISAAK  WALTON.) 

^'  *  HO  John  Chalkhill  was  is  one  of  the  problems  of  literature.  Isaak 
Walton,  who  lived  in  England  1653-1683,  and  who,  in  1653, 
^-^  published  the  '*  Complete  Angler,"  issued  several  works  in  the 
name  of  John  Chalkhill.  Critics  believe  these  were  the  works 
of  Walton  himself,  his  statements  concerning  their  authorship  not  being 
supported  by  other  evidences.  The  poem  on  page  205  is  certainly  very 
much  in  the  favorite  lines  of  Walton's  work,  though  bearing  Chalkhill's 
name. 


,  EDWIN    H.   CHAPIN. 

'~  DWiN  HUBBELL  CHAPIN,  D.D.,  was  long  regarded  as  foremost  among 
the  orators  of  the  American  pulpit.  He  was  born  in  Washington 
♦^^t  county,  N.  Y.,  in  1814.  His  denominational  connection  was  with 
I  the  Universalists,  among  whom  he  was  for  many  years  an  acknow- 
ledged and  competent  leader.  His  first  ministerial  labors  were  at  Charles- 
town,  Mass.,  whence,  in  1848,  he  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  labored 
unremittingly  until  1881,  when  he  died.  He  was  not  only  an  able  pulpit 
orator,  but  also  a  most  popular  platform  speaker  and  lecturer.  His  pub- 
lications, beyond  several  volumes  of  sermons,  have  been  few,  but  they  all 
bear  the  impress  of  his  scholarly  and  poetic  mind.  The  selection  here 
given  from  his  writings  is  indicative  of  his  clear  and  potent  style. 


^j^  RUFUS  CHOATE. 


IcJFUS  CHOATE  was  the  most  distinguished  advocate  New  England 
ever  produced,  and  perhaps  America  itself  has  not  surpassed 
S.^^if  him.  He  was  born  at  Ipswich,  Mass.,  October  1st,  1799.  As  a 
J*  boy  he  possessed  unusual  quickness  and  vigor,  and  he  was  remark- 

able for  his  love  of  reading.     When  only  ten  years  old  he  had  exhausted 
the  village  library,  though  it  contained  some  heavy  works.     He  entered 
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Dartmouth  College  in  1815  and  took  his  place  at  the  head  of  an  unusually 
able  and  studious  class.  After  graduating  he  spent  a  year  as  tutor,  and 
then  entered  upon  the  study  of  law  at  Cambridge.  He  then  entered  the 
oflBco  of  Mr.  Wirt,  Attorney- General  of  the  United  States.  At  Washington 
ho  greatly  extended  his  knowledge  of  public  affairs  and  fixed  his  high 
standard  of  professional  work.  After  this  preparation  he  entered  upon 
the  practice  of  law  at  Danvers,  Mass.,  and  subsequently  settled  at  Boston. 
On  taking  up  his  residence  in  this  city  he  devoted  himself  to  his  professioR 
and  soon  gained  the  highest  position.  In  1841  he  was  chosen  Senator  ih 
place  of  Daniel  Webster.  On  leaving  the  Senate  in  1845  he  returned  to 
his  piofession,  and  never  after  entered  into  public  life.  He  died  suddenly 
on  July  13th,  1858,  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  where  ill  health  compelled 
him  to  stop  after  starting  on  a  voyage  to  Europe. 

»  COLLEY    GIBBER. 

HIS  witty  English  dramatic  author  and  actor  was  bom  in  Londoa 
in  1671.  Ho  began  his  stage  life  as  a  comic  actor  in  1689.  In 
the  same  year  he  produced  his  first  play,  "  Love's  Last  Shift,  or 
the  fool  in  fashion,"  which  was  very  successful.  *'  The  Careless 
Husband  "  is  considered  his  best  production.  It  was  performed  with  great 
applause  in  1704,  Gibber  himself  acting  the  chief  part.  **  The  Nonjuror' 
was  so  happy  a  hit  that  it  procured  him  a  pension  of  £200  from  George  L 
He  was  manager  of  Drury  Lane  for  many  years.  In  1730  he  was  chosen 
Poet-Laureate.  He  wrote  an  amusing  *'  Apology  for  the  Life  of  Colley 
Gibber,"  which  Dr.  Johnson  pronounced  "  very  well  done."  His  poems 
were  not  numerous.  The  one  given  in  this  volume  is  perhaps  the  best  he 
produced.     He  died  in  1757. 


SAMUEL    L.  CLEMENS, 
^fjj^  (mark  twain.) 

Iamuel  langhorne  CLEMENS,  better  known  as  "  Mark  Twain,"  is  a 
distinguished  American  humorist.  He  was  born  in  Monroe  county, 
^^  Mo.,  November  30th,  1835.  He  began  his  work  as  journalist  at 
^^  Virginia  Gity,  Nov.,  in  18G2.  He  subsequently  pursued  this  pro- 
fession at  San  Francisco  and  later  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  His  largest  works 
are  ''  The  Innocents  Abroad,"  "  Roughing  It,'*  "  The  Tramp  Abroad," 
"  Gilded  Age,'*  etc.  His  fragmentary  writings  are  very  numerous  and 
popular.  The  four  selections  given  in  this  volume  are  good  samples  of 
the  variety  and  excellence  of  his  style. 
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^1^^  ARTHUR   HUGH   CLOUGH. 

f^^j^RTHUR  HUGH  CLOUGH  was  born  in  Liverpool,  England,  in  1819  or 
1820.  He  was  educated  at  Rugby  and  Oxford,  and  became  a 
^^^"If  tutor  in  Oriel  College.  In  1848  he  issued  a  *'  Long  Vacation 
Pastoral,"  which  has  been  much  admired.  In  1849  he  became 
Professor  of  English  Literature  in  University  College,  London.  In  1852 
he  visited  the  United  States,  and  became  the  friend  of  Longfellow  and 
other  distinguished  poets.  Among  his  works  are  "  A  Version  of  Plutarch's 
Lives  *'  and  a  collection  of  poems  called  "  Ambarvalia/*  "  As  Ships 
Becalmed  "  (p.  422)  is  a  beautiful  production.    He  died  November,  1861. 


fl,  REYNELL   COATES. 

jiiE  gambler's  wife  "  (p.  688)  is  an  intense  dramatic  poem.     Its 
author  still  lives  (1883)  at  Camden,  N.  J.,  far  advanced  in  years 
but  enjoying  a  peaceful  old  age.     He  has  been  active  in  business, 
politics  and  literature,  especially  in  literature  of  the  medical 
profession,  to  which  he  was  trained.     Born  in  1802. 


SAMUEL   TAYLOR   COLERIDGE. 

iHis  eminent  English  poet  and  critic  was  born  at  Ottery  Saint  Mary, 
Devonshire,  England,  October  21st,  1772.  He  was  the  youngest 
among  many  children  of  John  Coleridge,  who  was  vicar  of  that 
parish.  Before  Samuel  was  fifteen  years  of  ago  he  was  deeply 
interested  in  metaphysical  studies.  He  entered  Jesus  College,  Cambridge, 
in  1791,  but  abruptly  left  without  a  degree  in  1793.  Coleridge  had 
already  begun  to  write  poetry.  In  1794  he  sold  to  Mr.  Cottle,  of  Bristol, 
for  thirty  guineas  in  advance,  the  first  volume  of  his  poems,  which  was 
printed  in  1796.  He  was  full  of  literary  projects,  among  them  was  "The 
Watchman,"  a  weekly  periodical,  of  which  he  issued  but  ten  numbers. 
In  1798  he  visited  Germany  with  Wordsworth,  and  studied  German  litera- 
ture. In  1800  he  removed  to  Keswick  in  the  lake  district,  where  Southey 
and  Wordsworth  resided,  and  from  which  locality  the  three  received  the 
appellation  of  "  Lake  Poets."     He  died  in  1834. 


fe^-'«S  ABRAHAM   COLES. 

|\NY  of  the  finest  translations  of  Medioeval  hymns  which  the  world 
V  ..^  now  enjoys  are  from  the  skillful  pen  of  Abraham  Coles,  M.  D., 
"^i^     for  many  years  a  resident  of  Newark,  N.  J.    Together  with  a 
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very  large  medical  practice,  Dr.  Coles  has  long  combined  laborious 
literary  pursuite.  He  has  produced  several  valuable  poems  of  considerable 
length,  chief  of  which  is  **The  Evangel."  Of  the  "Dies  Ira"  he  has 
made  thirteen  separate  translations,  and  competent  critics  declare  that 
any  one  of  them  is  sufficiently  excellent  to  establish  his  reputation  as  a 
scholar  and  a  poet.  Dr.  Coles  enjoys  his  literary  leisure  at  a  beautiful 
country  seat  at  Scotch  Plains,  N.  J.     Born  in  1813. 


WILLIAM   COLLINS. 

fiLLiAM  COLLINS  made  a  good  name  as  an  English  lyric  poet.  He 
was  born  at  Chichester  in  1720.  After  graduating  at  Oxford,  he 
went  to  London  about  1744,  with  little  to  depend  on  except  his 
genius.  But  he  became  the  friend  of  the  great  Dr.  Johnson.  His 
odes  on  "The  Passions,"  "To  Mercy,"  "To  Evening,"  etc.,  all  appeared  in 
1747.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  shrouded  by  melancholy,  and  he  was 
for  a  considerable  time  an  inmate  of  a  lunatic  asylum.     He  died  in  1756. 


•  ELIZA  COOK. 

Ihis  popular  English  poetess  was  bom  in  Southwark,  London,  in 
1817.     At  a  very  early  age  she  became  a  regular  contributor  to 

r^  the  "New  Monthly  Magazine,"  and  to  other  periodicals.  A 
volume  of  her  poems  and  songs  was  published  in  1840,  and 
received  great  favor.  In  1849  she  began  the  publication  of  "  Eliza  Crook's 
Journal."  Among  her  most  popular  productions  is  "  The  Old  Arm  Chair." 


PHILIP   p.    COOKE. 


IniLiP  PENDLETON  COOKE  was  an  American  poet,  bom  at  Martins- 
burg,  Virginia,  in  181G.     Ho  graduated  at  Princeton  and  subse- 
quently studied  law.     He  wrote  many  poems  of  marked  merit, 
chief   of   which   are   "  Florence  Vane "  and  "  Rosa  Lee."     He 
wrote  much  for  the  "  Southern  Literary  Messenger."     He  died  in  1850. 


SUSAN   COOIJDGE. 


HIS  is  the nom  deplume  of  a  delightful  author,  resident  in  Newport, 
R.  I.  In  answer  to  an  earnest  request  for  a  biographical  sketch 
of  herself,  she  wrote :  "  A  singer  of  songs,  or  a  teller  of  tales  is 
after  all  but  a  voice  to  those  who  listen ;  and  ibe  merits  of  the 
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song  or  the  story  are  not  enhanced  when  the  utterer  comes  into  view. 
Please  let  me  therefore  remain  a  voice."  So  beautiful  a  plea  could  not  be 
disregarded.  Let  the  many  admirers  of  the  sweet  poem  "When,"  say 
with  its  author  in  that  beautiful  production,  "  I  can  wait." 


BARRY  CORNWALL. 

^\l^  (BRYAN  W.  PROCTER.) 

|ryan  waller  PROCTER  was  an  English  poet,  who  wrote  under  the 
nom  deplume  of  Barry  Cornwall.  He  was  born  about  1790.  He 
'^  first  studied  law  and  began  its  practice  about  1831.  He  acquired 
some  literary  distinction  by  his  volume  "  Dramatic  Scenes  and 
other  Poems,"  issued  in  1819.  Among  his  other  works  are  "The  Flood 
of  Thessaly,"  '*  English  Songs  and  other  Small  Poems,"  "  Essays  and 
Tales  in  Prose,"  and  "  Charles  Lamb :  a  Memoir."  His  songs  have 
obtained  much  popularity.  The  poetess,  Adelaide  Anne  Procter,  is  a 
daughter  of  this  eminent  writer.     He  died  in  1874. 


^5^  FREDERICK   SWARTWOUT  COZZENS. 

|his  gentleman  was  an  American  writer  of  considerable  repute.     He 
was  born  in  New  York  in  1818.     A  volume  entitled  "Prismatics" 

rwas  made  up  of  his  contributions  to  the  "Knickerbocker  Maga- 
zine."     It  appeared   in   1853.      He  published   "  Sparrowgrass 
Papers,"  and  many  other  works  in  prose  and  verse.     He  died  in  1869. 


^^^  C.    p.   CRANCH. 

[hristopher  pearce  CRANCH,  author  of  "  By  the  Shore  of  the  River  " 
(p.  517),  was  born  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  in  1813.  He  was  a  land- 
scape painter,  as  well  as  an  author  and  poet,  doing  very  creditable 
work  in  both  these  departments  of  Art. 


^/*  GEORGE   CROLY. 

GORGE  CROLY  was  a  voluminous-  author  and  a  poet  of  considerable 
power.  He  was  born  m  Dublin  in  1780.  He  was  connected  with 
5^^^  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  for  many  years  was  rector  of  Saint 
X  Stephen's,  in   Wallbrook,  London.     He  was  eminent  as  a  pulpit 

orator.  Besides  numerous  sermons,  he  published  a  volume  of  "  Poetical 
Works/'  "  Personal  History  of  George  IV.,"  etc.  His  "  Catiline,"  both 
as  a  poem  and  a  drama,  is  a  splendid  piece  of  work.    Croly  died  in  1860. 
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JOHN   GUMMING. 

iOiiN  GUMMING,  D.D.,  was  a  popular  English  preacher  and  theologian. 
He  was  born  in  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  in  1810.  In  1832  he 
Jl?  became  pastor  of  the  Scottish  church  in  Crown  Court,  Covent 
^J*  Garden,  London.  He  distinguished  himself  as  an  adversary  of 
Romanism  and  of  the  party  which  under  Dr.  Chalmers  established  the 
Free  Church  in  18-43.  He  was  a  very  voluminous  writer,  his  works 
covering  the  parables,  prophecies,  etc.     He  died  in  1881. 


ALLAN   CUNNINGHAM. 

Illan  CUNNINGHAM,  who  was  a  successful  Scottish  author  and  critic, 
was  born  at  Blackwood,  Dumfrieshirc,  1785.  He  was  apprenticed 
QE^'f  in  early  age  to  a  stone-mason.  When  a  young  man  h.^  went  to 
London,  where  he  found  employment  as  repoi'ter  for  the  daily 
newspa{xjrs,  after  which  his  career  in  literary  pursuits  became  sell le<l.  He 
published  an  admirable  dramatic  poem,  "  Sir  Marmaduke  Maxwell,"  and 
several  popular  romances.  In  1829  he  began  the  publication  of  a  valuable 
work  entitled  *'  The  Lives  of  British  Painters,  Sculptors  and  Architects.** 
He  composed  several  good  songs,  the  gem  of  which,  *'  A  Wet  Sheet  and  a 
Flowing  Sea,"  is  given  in  this  volume.     He  died  in  1842. 


,1,  GEORGE   WILLIAM  CURTIS. 

Ihe  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Providence.  R.  I.,  February 
24th,  1824.  His  early  life  was  spent  at  school,  on  a  farm,  and 
f^^^^  for  a  year  or  more  in  a  counting  house.  He  went  abroad  in  1846. 
visiting  Egypt  and  Syria,  but  spending  considerable  time  at 
Berlin.  These  journeys  enriched  his  stores  of  knowledge,  which  were 
subsequently  given  to  the  world  in  "  Nile  Notes  of  a  Howadji,"  and  other 
issues.  He  contributed  richly  to  the  "  New  York  Tribune,"  was  an  editor 
of  "  Putnam's  Magazine,"  and  otherwise  distinguished  himself  in  literary 
work.  He  has  been  very  popular  as  a  lyceum  lecturer  and  as  a  public 
speaker  on  political  and  other  important  issues. 


GEORGE   W.   CUTTER. 


^His  spirited  author,  generally  known  as  Captain  Cutter,  has  produced 
I    many  stirring  poems.     His  "Buena  Vista   and  Other  Poems" 
^^^^  .  appeared  in  Cincinnati,  1848,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Mexican 
I         War,  then  just  closing,     "The  Song  of  Steam"  and  "The Song 
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of  Lightning  '*   were  decided  hita  at  a  later  day.     In  1857  he  issued 
"Poeina  National  and  Patriotic." 


,  RICHARD   HENRY   DANA. 

ircHARD  HENRY  DANA,  poet  and  essayist,  was  bom  November  17th, 
1^  1787,  at  Carabridge,  Mass.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard  College, 
.i^  and  devoted  him-self  to  the  law.  He  abandoned  this  pur.'suit  how- 
^^  ever  and  applied  himself  wholly  to  literature.  His  first  poem 
%  [  was  "The  Dying  Raven,"  followed  quickly  by  "The  Buccaneer  and 
other  Poems."  He  also  wrote  numerous  tales  and  essavs.  "The  Pleasure 
Boat,"  selected  for  Gems  from  this  author's  poems  is  beautiful  in  the  ex- 
treme. He  died  in  1879,  in  the  ninety-second  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
the  father  of  Richard  Henry  Dana,  Jr.,  of  wide  reputation  as  an  author. 


^}^  THOMAS   DE  QUINCEY. 

jiiOMAS  DE  QUINCEY  was  born  in  Manchester,  England,  1785.  He 
entered  the  University  of  Oxford  in  1803;  he  there  contracted 
-^^^^  the  habit  of  eating  opium,  to  which  he  remained  a  slave  for  many 
years.  After  leaving  Oxford,  he  settled  at  Grasmere,  where  he  resided 
nearly  twenty-seven  years.  Here  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Words- 
worth, Southey,  Coleridge,  Charles  Lloyd  and  other  distinguished  literary 
men.  He  made  German  literature  a  special  study,  and  translated  Kant, 
Fichte.  Schelling  and  Richter.  In  1823  he  went  to  London,  where  he 
published  his  "Suspiria  de  Profundis,"  his  "Templars  Dialogues,"  and 
other  works.  In  1843  he  settled  near  Edinburgh.  The  brief  historic 
sketch  given  on  page  145  is  characteristic  of  De  Quincey  s  bright  and 
beautiful  style.     He  died  in  Edinburgh,  December  8th,  1859. 


^^  GABRIEL  ROMANOVITCH  DERZHAVIN. 

JHis  Russian  poet  was  born  in  Kasan.  in  1743.  He  was  distinguished 
both  in  the  military  and  civil  services,  and  was  appointed  Secretary 
^  of  State  in  1791,  by  Catharine  II.,  and  Minister  of  Juqtice  in 
1802  by  Alexander  I.  His  poems  are  of  a  very  high  order,  both  in  sen- 
timent and  imagery,  especially  his  world-renowned  "Ode  to  God,"  which 
has  been  translated  into  every  European  language,  and  even  into  Persian, 
Chinese  and  Japanese.  This  grand  poem  received  the  honor  of  being  hung, 
embroidered  with  gold,  in  the  great  temple  of  Jeddo.     He  died  in  1816. 
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CHAELES  DICKENS. 

[harles  dickens  stands  preeminent  among  the  most  distinguished 
novelists  of  the  English  school.     He  was  born  at  Portsmouth 

"tS  England,  February  7th,  1812.  The  law  was  selected  as  his  pro- 
J  fession,  and  he  was  placed  in  an  attorney's  office.  The  drudgery 
of  legal  business  disgusted  him,  however,  and  before  his  twenty-fiist  year, 
he  removed  to  London,  and  embarked  on  a  literary  career.  He  began  as 
reporter  to  the  ''Morning  Chronicle,"  to  which  he  presently  contributed  a 
series  of  papers  sketching  characteristics  of  English  life  as  seen  in  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  of  society.  In  1836  these  papers  were  published 
in  two  volumes.  The  issue  proved  a  wonderful  success  both  in  England 
and  the  United  States,  and  the  "  Pickwick  Papers,"  in  the  year  following, 
conclusively  stamped  him  as  a  master  in  fiction, 

Dickens  further  distinguished  himself  by  the  admirable  course  of  lec- 
tures he  delivered  in  the  United  States  in  1867-68.  These  were  a  mine 
of  pecuniary  profit  to  the  lecturer,  and  to  thousands  of  intelligent  Ameri- 
cans a  treat  of  the  highest  character.  He  died  June  9th,  1870,  and  his 
remains  were  interred  in  the  Poet's  corner  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

JU^  benjamin   DISRAELI. 

|ENJAMIN  DISRAELI,  Earl  of  Bcaconsfield,  the  famous  English  author, 
^  orator,  statesman  and  Premier,  was  born  in  London,  in  1805.  He 
2^  early  showed  great  literary  taste  and  talent.  In  1825  he  caused  a 
^^  sensation  by  his  brilliant  novel,  "Vivian  Grey."  Other  works  of 
fiction  soon  followed  his  virgin  effort ;  among  them  "  Henrietta  Temple," 
which  by  many  is  deemed  the  finest  love  story  in  the  English  language. 
In  1837,  he  entered  Parliament.  His  maiden  speech  was  so  complete  a 
fidlure  that  it  even  elicited  laughter  in  the  House.  Then  it  was  he  used 
the  memorable  words,  "  I  sit  down  now,  but  the  time  will  come  when  you 
shall  hear  me."  In  1868,  Lord  Derby  resigned  office,  when  Disraeli 
reached  the  summit  of  his  ambition,  in  becoming  first  minister  of  the 
Crown.  Disraeli  never  abandoned  literary  pursuits,  though  so  largely  ab- 
sorbed in  state  affairs.     He  died  in  London,  April  19th,  1881. 


«/= 


.sJ^  SYDNEY   DOBELL. 


RE  author  of  "  How's  my  Boy  ?  **  was  born  near  London,  April  5th, 
1824.    His  father  was  a  man  of  some  literary  distinction.    Svdney 
cj^^j-    had  little  more  than  a  home  education,  having  spent  considerabk 
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of  his  earlier  life  in  business  pursuitSi  but  devoting  his  leisure  hours  as- 
siduously to  literature.  His  poetic  genius  showed  itself  in  boyish  verses, 
which  he  wrote  when  but  nine  years  of  age.  He  died  August  24th, 
1874^    Several  volumes  of  his  works  have  appeared. 


MARY   MAPES  DODGE. 


Ifiis  noted  American  writer  for  young  folks  was  born  in  New  York 
City.  She  first  published  "  Irvington  Stories  "  in  1864,  and  after- 
wards became  well  known  as  the  author  of  "Hans  Brinker,  or  the 
Silver  Skates,"  a  story  which  has  been  published  many  times  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  England,  and  has  been  translated  into  many  foreign  languages. 
In  France,  its  translator  was  given  a  prize  by  the  French  Academy.  Mrs. 
Dodge  has  also  written  "Rhymes  and  Jingles,"  and  several  books  for 
grown-up  people.  Among  her  magazine  articles  is  a  funny  sketch  called 
"  Miss  Maloney  on  the  Chinese  Question."  Mrs.  Dodge  was  for  several 
years  one  of  the  editors  of  "Hearth  and  Home,"  but  when  the  "St. 
Nicholas  Magazine"  was  started,  she  became  its  editor,  in  which  relation 
she  still  continues.  The  two  selections  from  Mrs.  Dodge's  works,  which 
appear  in  Gems,  are  worthy  of  the  distinction  so  awarded  them. 


DANIEL   DOUGHERTY. 

iROMiNENT  among  the  lawyers  of  the  Philadelphia  bar  stands  the 
gentleman  whose  name  heads  this  sketch.  He  has  attained  a  high 
rank  by  his  work  as  a  writer  and  a  speaker.  He  is  a  most  entertain- 
ing man  in  story  also.  Colonel  Forney,  in  his  "Sketches  of  Public 
Men,"  says  of  Mr.  Dougherty:  "  People  will  love  him  while  he  lives,  and 
many  will  regret  they  never  knew  him  after  he  is  gone.  He  is  a  casket 
of  fun,  and  he  scatters  his  jewels  with  a  lavish  hand."  No  man  is  more 
competent  to  speak  on  "  Pulpit  Oratory  "  than  is  this  superb  orator. 


JjU  JOSEPH   RODMAN   DRAKE. 

Ifiis  well  known  American  poet  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
August,  1795.  He  was  educated  at  Columbia  College.  He  sub- 
♦^■^3  r.equently  studied  medicine.  In  1819  he  wrote  many  humorous 
and  satirical  poems,  which  were  published  in  the  "  Evening  Post,"  over  the 
signature  of  "  Croaker."  His  more  extended  works  are  "  The  Culprit 
Fay,"  and  the  much-admired  verses  on  "  The  American  Flag,"  given  in 
this  volume.     He  died  in  September,  1820,  in  New  York  City. 
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-^  LADY   DUFFEBIN. 

"|KfJ^iiE  Lament  of  the  Irish  Emigrant,"  has  commanded  sufficient  inter- 
'  est  in  the  public  heart,  to  immortahze  its  talented  authoress,  Lady 
-^  Dufferin.  Helen  Selina  Sheridan,  was  the  proper  name  of  this 
gifted  lady.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Sheridan  and  a  sis- 
ter of  Caroline  Norton.  She  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1807,  and 
died  June  13th,  1867.  The  recent  Governor-General  of  Canada,  Lord 
Dufferin,  was  her  son.  She  was  a  great  favorite  everywhere,  being  greatly 
admired  for  her  beauty,  her  wit,  and  her  general  accomplishments. 


TIMOTHY   DWIGHT. 

iiiis  eminent  American  Divine  was  celebrated  as  a  pulpit  orator  and 

^ ^     as  an  expounder  of  the  Scriptures.    He  was  born  at  Northampton, 

^^J  Mass.,  in  1752.  He  studied  at  Yale  College.  During  the  war  of 
>  Independence  he  was  chaplain  in  the  American  army.  In  1783 
he  became  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Greenfield,  Conn.,  where 
he  also  conducted  an  Academy  for  twelve  years.  In  1795  he  was  chosen 
President  of  Yale  College  and  Professor  of  Divinity.  He  was  a  clear, 
forcible  and  voluminous  writer  on  theology  and  kindred  subjects.  He 
wrote  several  poems.  His  description  of  the  Notch  of  the  White  Moun- 
tains is  a  gem  in  its  line.     It  is  from  an  extended  sketch  of  travel. 


•sJp-.  CHARLES  GAMAGE  EASTMAN. 

fmE  author  of  the  beautiful  poem  entitled  "  A  Snow  Storm  "  (p.  409), 
was  born  at  Fryeburg,  Maine,  June  1st,  1816.  His  parents  re- 
moved to  Vermont  when  he  was  quite  young.  In  1837,  he  grad- 
i  uated  at  the  University  of  Vermont.  Before  his  graduation  he 
wrote  editorials  and  contributions  for  many  current  periodicals,  and  in 
1846  he  became  owner  and  editor  of  the  "  Vermont  Patriot,"  published  at 
Montpelier.  He  worked  somewhat  in  politics  and  published  a  very  ac- 
ceptable volume  of  poems  in  1848.     He  died  in  Burlington,  Vt.,  in  1861. 


.^*k•  RALPH   WALDO   EMERSON. 

Ihis  distinguished  author,  two  of  whose  graceful  productions  adorn 
these  pages,  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  May  25th,  1803.     He 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1821.    As  a  boy  he  wrote  verses; 
as  a  collegian,  he  took  prizes  for  composition  and  declamation; 
•y*       and  on  graduating  was  class-day  poet.    He  taught  school ;  became 
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a  preacher;  went  abroad  for  several  years ;  and  tben  became  a  lecturer  on 
literary,  scientific  and  biographical  themes.  In  1834,  he  settled  at  Con- 
cord, Mass.,  where  he  died  April  27th,  1882. 


ROBERT   EMMETT. 

JOBERT  EMMETT  was  a  distinguished  Irish  revolutionist,  born  in  Dub- 
lin, in  1780.  He  was  educated  for  the  bar,  and  was  a  highly 
gifted  and  estimable  man.  He  became  actively  involved  in  the 
revolutionary  troubles  of  1802-3,  and  was  consequently  arrested, 
tried,  and  sentenced  to  death,  which  he  suffered  on  September  20th,  1803. 
Emmett  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  the  daughter  of  Right  Hon.  J.  P. 
Curran,  who,  after  the  untimely  death  of  her  aflSanced,  died  of  a  broken 
heart.  This  sad  event  suggested  one  of  Moore's  finest  poems,  **  She  is  far 
from  the  land  where  her  young  hero  sleeps."  Emmett's  "Last  Appeal," 
is  one  of  the  most  patriotic,  and  yet  pathetic,  appeals,  ever  uttered. 


EDWARD   EVERETT. 

Ihis  eminent  orator  and  scholar  was  born  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  in 
1794.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1811,  and  became  Tutor  of 
^|L  Latin  there  in  1812.  He  was  ordained  as  a  Unitarian  minister  in 
^^  1814;  was  elected  Professor  of  Greek  at  Harvard  in  1815.  On 
his  return  from  Europe,  in  1819,  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  this  pro- 
fessorship, which  terminated  in  1825.  He  was  editor  of  the  "North 
American  Review  "  for  several  years,  and  contributed  to  its  pages,  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  important  papers.  He  was  member  of  Congress 
for  ten  years ;  Governor  of  Massachusetts  for  four  years ;  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary to  the  Court  of  St.  James  three  years ;  President  of  Harvard 
College  for  three  years ;  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  under 
President  Fillmore ;  U.  S.  Senator  for  two  years ;  and  candidate  for  the 
Vice-Presidency  of  the  United  States  in  1860.  He  died  at  Boston, 
Januaiy  15th,  18G5.  The  several  selections  of  Everett  given  in  Gems 
are  fairly  illustrative  of  his  superb  diction  and  style. 


.s^  EDGAR   FAWCETT. 

|doar  FAWCETT  is  a  native  and  resident  of  New  York  City.     He  has 
devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits  from  his  youth.     His  poems 

rare  generally  of  the  brief,  light,  but  pure  character,  such  as  the 
•    specimen  on  page  682.     Mr.  Fawcett's  work  has  been  chiefly  for 
the  magazines  and  current  periodicals,  where  it  is  fetvorably  received. 
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JAMES  T.   FIELDS. 


""^AMES  T.  FIELDS,  A.M.,  is  a  Well  known  author  and  publisher.  He 
Ig  was  born  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  December  Sist,  1817.  So  marked 
yf '  was  his  talent  that  he  read  an  anniversary  poem  before  the  Mer- 
^^  cantile  Library  Association,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  when  in  his  eighteenth 
year,  and  again  in  1848  he  read  another  poem,  "The  Post  of  Honor," 
before  the  same  scholarly  society.  He  was  a  member  of  the  firms,  Tick- 
nor,  Reed  &  Fields,  Ticknor  &  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co.,  for  twenty- 
five  years,  up  to  January,  1871.  In  1849,  1854  and  1858,  respectively, 
he  published  volumes  of  his  poems  for  private  distribution.  He  edited 
the  ''Atlantic  Monthly  "  from  1862  to  1870.  He  has  repeatedly  visited 
Europe,  and  has  enjoyed  the  acquaintance  of  the  leading  literary  men  of 
the  world.    "  The  Tempest "  (p.  208)  gives  a  beautiful  mid-ocean  incident 


lU  BENJAMIN   FRANKLIN. 

"Ienjamin  franklin,  famous  as  a  statesman  and  philosopher,  was 
born  in  Boston,  1706.  His  discoveries  in  electricity  give  him  a 
W  permanent  place  in  scientific  history.  He  deserves  high  honor  for 
^^  his  services  to  the  cause  of  liberty  also.  He  began  public  life  in 
the  struggle  between  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly  and  the  old  proprietary 
Governors.  He  proposed  to  the  several  States  what  afterwards  became  the 
basis  of  their  confederation.  He  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  England  regarding 
the  obnoxious  Stamp  Act ;  afterwards  was  Ambassador  to  France,  and 
fiually.  Minister  to  England.  In  his  personal  bearing  Franklin  was  sedate 
and  benevolent.  "  Men  instinctively  felt  his  worth,  and  submitted  them- 
selves to  his  wisdom.  Except  Wa«*hington,  whom  in  many  qualities  he 
much  resembled,  this  country  yet  ranks  among  her  dead  nowhere  so  greai 
a  man.*'  He  died  in  Philadelphia,  in  1790,  and  was  buried  in  the  old 
graveyard  at  5th  and  Arch  streets,  where  his  sepulchre  can  be  seen  by  the 
passers-by.  The  incident  of  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia  (p.  657),  written 
by  his  own  hand,  will  be  read  with  interest. 


FERDINAND   FREILIORATH. 


]erdinand  freiligrath,  a  German  poet  and  patriot,  was  bom  at 

Detmold,  in  1810.     His  earlier  years  were  passed  in  mercantile 

pursuits,  but  in  1838  a  volume  of  his  poems  appeared  and  quickly 

^jJ      placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  poets.     In  1848  he  took  part  in 

J        the  revolution  in  Germany,  and  in  the  same  year  suffered  impris- 
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onment  for  publishing  his  poem,  *'The  Dead  to  the  Living."  After 
two  months'  confinement,  he  was  tried  and  acquitted.  He  finally  retired 
to  England  and  engaged  again  in  mercantile  pursuits.  He  died  in  1876. 
"The  Lion's  Ride"  is  one  of  the  most  spirited  of  all  poems. 


.  PHILIP   FRENEAU. 

HIS  American  poet  and  journalist  was  of  French  descent.  He  was 
born  at  New  York  in  1752.  During  the  Revolutionary  War  he 
wrote  many  satirical  and  burlesque  poems  against  the  Tories.  He 
also  made  several  voyages  as  captain  of  a  merchant-vessel.  About 
1790  he  became  a  clerk  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  was  then  Secretary  of 
State.  Freneau  afterwards  became  editor  of  the  "National  Gazette," 
published  at  Philadelphia,  and  notorious  for  its  fierce  attacks  upon  the  ad- 
ministration at  Washington.  He  died  near  Freehold,  New  Jersey,  Decem- 
ber, 1832.     The  Indian's  "Death  Song  "  is  one  of  the  best  of  his  poems. 


♦  JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE. 

Bhis  distinguished  English  author  was  born  at  Totness,  Devonshire, 
in  1818.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  where, 
Jjc^T  in  1842,  he  carried  off  the  highest  prize  for  the  English  Essay. 
2f  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  Fellow  of  Exeter  College.     He 

published  a  novel,  called  "Shadow  of  Clouds;"  also  "The  Nemesis  of 
Faith,"  a  theologico-philosophical  novel,  and  many  other  works.  He  con- 
tributed to  the  "  Lives  of  the  English  Saints,"  and  for  a  short  time  edited 
"Fraser's  Magazine."  His  historical  sketches  have  been  especially  valued, 
and  one  of  the  choicest  of  them  is  given  in  Gems. 


^;^  MRS.   F.   D.   GAOE. 

JRANCES  DANA  GAOE  was  born  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  October  12th,  1808, 
and  became  the  wife  of  J.  L.  Gage,  Esq.  She  was  early  distin- 
M'iz  g^^ished  as  a  temperance  speaker  and  lecturer  on  slavery  and  wo- 
15^5  man's  rights.  In  1853  she  went  to  St.  Louis,  where  she  suffered 
severely  for  her  peculiar  opinions  and  acts.  She  served  without  pay  in  the 
care  of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  from  1861-1865.  She  is  the  author  of 
a  volume  of  entertaining  "Poems;*'  also  "Elsie  Magoon,''  and  of  many 
widely  known  and  admirable  pieces  for  the  young,  written  under  the  nom 
de  plume  of  "Aunt  Fanny."  "The  Housekeeper's  Soliloquy "  is  one  of 
her  lighter  and  more  feu^tious  efforts. 
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JAMES   A.   GARFIELD. 

[TIE  late  honored  President  of  the  United  States,  James  Abram  Garfield, 
was  born  in  Cuyahoga  county,  Ohio,  November  19th,  1831.  Af- 
ter an  early  life  of  a  very  laborious  kind,  he  graduated  at  Wil- 
liams College,  Mass.,  in  1866.  He  became  a  teacher,  a  lawyer,  a 
College  President,  and,  in  1859,  a  member  of  the  Ohio  Senate. 
He  entered  the  army  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  and  distinguished 
himself  in  its  severest  experiences,  until  he  was  called  from  the  field  to 
represent  his  home  district  in  Congress.  Hctc  he  became  an  active  and 
influential  member,  and  retained  his  place  there  for  eighteen  years,  until  he 
was  called  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

All  Garfield's  productions,  whether  speeches  or  letters,  were  finished 
with  the  most  painstaking  care.  Selections  from  them,  such  as  are  given 
in  this  volume,  are  true  and  pure  gems  of  thought.  Eveiy  intelligent 
reader  must  enjoy  them  and  be  profited  by  their  reading.  The  pro.sper- 
ous  career  of  Gai-field  during  the  brief  term  of  his  presidency,  and  the  sad 
circumstances  of  his  untimely  death,  are  too  fresh  in  the  hearts  of  the 
whole  world  to  need  rehearsal.     He  died  September  19th,  1881. 


,U  EDWARD  GARRETT. 

pRS.  ISABELLA  MAYO,  is  the  personage  hidden  behind  the  pseudonym 
which  heads  this  article.     Her  writings  were  gathered  under  the 
'^     general  title  of  "Occupations  of  a  Retired  Life."     The  incident 
^'*       wrought  out  in  "The  Unbolted   Door,"  is  said  to  be  founded 
on  fact,  and  aptly  illustrates  a  mother's  love. 


•  CAROLINE   OILMAN. 

>oft^. 

JAROLINE  HOWARD  OILMAN  was  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Howard,  of 
HI    Boston,  and  was  born  October  8th,  1794.     She  married  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Samuel  Gilman,  a  Unitarian  clergyman  of  Charleston,  S.  C. 
>       She  edited  the  first  juvenile  paper  issued  in  this  country,  "The 
Rosebud,"  which  appeared  in  1832.     She  has  written  many  poems. 


JOHANN   WOLFGANG   GOETHE. 


kis  distinguished  poet  was  born  August  28th,  1749,  at  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main.  He  came  of  a  rich  and  highly  respected  feimily, 
and  received  a  varied  and  very  excellent  education.  Under  his 
father's  direction  the  boy  was  taught  drawing,  music,  grammar. 
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rhetoric,  languages,  and  natural  history.  His  mother  taught  him  to  judge 
characters  as  they  appeared  in  social  intercourse,  to  understand  life  as  seen 
in  the  streets,  and  to  make  frequent  excursions  into  Fairyland.  In  the 
nineteenth  year  of  his  age,  he  entered  the  University  of  Leipsic.  After 
taking  his  degree  in  law,  he  returned  in  1771  to  Frankfort,  and  began  to 
write  poems  and  minor  critical  essays  for  periodicals.  In  1775,  the  Duke 
of  Weimar  invited  Goethe  to  take  up  his  abode  at  court,  which  invitation 
was  accepted,  and  from  1776  Weimar  became  his  residence.  A  warm  and 
noble  friendship  sprang  up  between  the  duke  and  the  poet ;  and  Goethe 
occupied,  at  different  times,  many  honorable  positions  in  the  Ducal  gov- 
ernment, that  of  a  Minister  of  State  crowning  all,  for  thirteen  years.  He 
then  resigned  all  offices,  and  retired  to  private  life.  He  died  in  Weimar, 
March  22d,  1832,  and  lies  interred  in  the  Ducal  burial  vault  beside  the 
Duke,  Charles  Augustus,  his  friend  through  so  many  years.  The  selec- 
tions from  Goethe  given  in  Gems,  illustrate  in  one  case  the  statesman-like 
mind  of  the  poet,  and  in  the  other  his  lighter  vein. 


JOHN   B.   GOUGH. 

;ll  the  English  speaking  world  is  familiar  with  the  name  and  work 
of  John  B.  Gough,  the  famous  temperance  worker  and  lecturer. 
He  was  born  at  Sandgate,  Kent,  England,  August  22d,  1817. 
He  came  to  this  country  when  but  a  boy,  and  became  a  book- 
binder. He  was  addicted  to  intemperance  during  the  years  of  his  early 
manhood,  but  in  1843,  he  threw  off  this  terrible  curse  and  became  a  tem- 
perance lecturer ;  since  which  time,  his  fame  as  an  orator  has  scarce  had 
a  rival.  He  resides  at  West  Boylston,  Mass.  "  Buying  Gape  Seed  "  is 
one  of  his  most  effective  stories.     It  always  makes  a  decided  hit. 


.  JAMES   GRAHAME. 


JHis  author's  reputation  rests  mainly  on  his  one  famous  poem,  "The 
Sabbath,"  given  on  page  610.  It  is  conceded  to  be  one  of  the 
^1^  finest  compositions  of  its  kind.  Its  author  was  born  in  Glasgow, 
V  Scotland,  in  1765.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Glasgow ; 
practised  law  for  a  time ;  entered  clerical  orders  in  1809 ;  became  curate 
at  Shipton,  in  Gloucestershire ;  and  died  in  1811.  He  published  "  British 
Georgics,*'  "The  Birds  of  Scotland,"  etc.  When  Grahame  had  completed 
"The  Sabbath,"  he  published  it  anonymously.  He  was  very  anxious  to 
know  his  wife's  judgment  on  the  work.  He  therefore  gave  her  the  poem 
to  read,  he  walking  the  floor  nervously  as  she  read.    When  through,  she 

60 
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Baid,  "Ah,  James,  if  you  could  write  such  a  poem  as  that,  it  would  be 
worth  your  while  to  try."     This  praise  confirmed  him  as  a  poetic  writer. 


THOMAS   GRAY. 

\m>  Thomas  Gray  written  nothing  more  than  his  immortal  "  Elegy 
in  a  Country  Churchyard,"  his  fame  would  have  been  permanently 
established.  Indeed  all  that  he  ever  did  or  wrote,  borrows  lustre 
from  the  Elegy,  rather  than  sheds  new  lustre  on  it,  or  its  author. 
Gray  was  born  in  London,  December  26th,  1716.  He  had  much  diflSculty 
in  securing  his  education,  but  he  finally  graduated  at  Cambridge,  in  1739. 
He  then  traveled  extensively,  and  on  his  return  settled  at  Cambridge  and 
devoted  himself  wholly  to  literary  work.  His  occasional  articles  on  travel, 
etc.,  are  justly  esteemed  models  of  English  composition.  He  began  his 
Elegy  about  1742,  but  did  not  finish  it  till  1749,  and  then  it  lay  unpub- 
lished till  1752,  when  it  appeared  anonymously  in  the  "  Magazine  of  Maga- 
zines." It  won  its  way  to  highest  favor  at  once,  passing  rapidly  through 
several  editions.  The  scene  of  the  poem  is  the  old  churchyard  at  Stoke- 
Pogis  in  Buckinghamshire.  He  is  said  to  have  begun  the  poem  while 
sitting  in  the  burial  ground  itself.     His  remains  now  rest  in  this  place. 

The  original  manuscript  of  the  Elegy,  with  many  erasures  and  inter- 
lineations, and  written  upon  two  foolscap  sheets,  was  sold,  in  1875,  for  two 
hundred  and  thirty  pounds  sterling.     Gray  died  July  30th,  1771. 


^>.  FRANCIS   W.    p.    GREENWOOD. 

]rancis  WILLIAM  PITT  GREENWOOD,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  Boston,  Feb- 
ruary 5th,  1797.  On  graduating  at  Harvard  College  in  1814,  he 
studied  theology.  He  began  his  ministry  in  the  New  South 
Church  in  Boston,  but  remained  in  it  only  a  single  year  because  of 
a  pulmonary  affection.  He  passed  several  years  abroad,  but  after 
his  return  became  colleague  pastor  with  Dr.  Freeman  of  King's  Chapel, 
Boston.  Three  years  later  he  became  sole  pastor,  and,  as  far  as  health 
>vould  allow,  discharged  all  the  duties.  He  died  August  2d,  1843.  The 
one  selection  of  his  given  in  this  volume,  is  a  beautiful  description  of  the 
'*  Poetry  and  Mystery  of  the  Sea.". 


THOMAS   CHANDLER   HALIBURTON. 

Rnis  humorous  and  popular  English  author  was  born  in  Nova  Scotia, 


about  1802.     In  early  life  he  practiced  law.     He  obtained  great 
^^'      celebrity  by  his  "Clockmaker,  or  the  Sayings  and  Doings  of  Sam 


4^ 
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Slick  of  Slickville/'  which  is  an  amusing  delineation  of  Yankee  character. 
He  also  wrote  "Sam  Slick  in  England,"  and  ''Nature,  and  Human  Na- 
ture," from  which  the  selection  on  page  646  is  taken.     He  died  in  1865. 


^  ^r\i^  ^  FRANCIS   BRET   HARTE. 

|ret  HARTE,  as  he  is  called  for  brevity,  was  born  in  Albany,  N.  Y., 
August  25th,  1839.  He  went  to  California  when  but  fifteen  years 
-•^^  old,  and  spent  some  years  digging  gold,  teaching  school,  railroad- 
ing as  express  messenger,  and  finally  becoming  a  compositor  on  a 
J  daily  paper,  and  thence  passing  on  to  the  editorial  chair.  His 
busy  literary  life  opened  up  in  1860,  and  in  1868,  he  took  charge  of  the 
"Overland  Monthly.'*  In  this  connection  Harte  began  to  do  his  charac- 
teristic work,  which  soon  made  him  a  national  reputation.  In  1870  he 
came  east  and  settled  in  New  York,  where  he  has  pushed  literary  work. 
The  selections  in  this  volume  fairly  represent  his  characteristics. 


,;,^  FRANCES  RIDLEY  HAVEROAL. 

|[ss  HAVERGAL  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  an  English  clergyman, 
the  Rev.  W.  H.  Havergal.  She  inherited  a  poetic  taste  from 
him,  he  having  published  about  one  hundred  choice  poems.  Her 
work  was  in  extent  about  equal  to  his.  Her  poems  were  all  of- 
the  most  chaste  and  elevating  character.  Many  of  them  are  very  choice  de- 
votional hymns,  such  as  "I  Give  my  Life  for  Thee."  "The  Lull  of  Eter- 
nity" (p.  626)  is  exquisitely  beautiful.     Miss  Havergal  has  recently  died. 


,1,  NATHANIEL   HAWTHORNE. 

Ims  distinguished  American  author  was  born  at  Salem,  Mass., 
July  4th,  1804.  He  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College,  in  1825, 
Longfellow  being  one  of  his  classmates.  He  began  the  publica- 
tion of  his  works  very  cautiously,  but  in  1836,  he  assumed  edito- 
rial charge  of  a  magazine  in  Boston,  which  proved  very  short-lived,  how- 
ever. *'  Twice-Told  Tales  "  appeared  in  1837,  after  which  his  issues  became 
more  numerous,  as  their  author  became  more  confident.  In  1843,  he  mar- 
ried and  settled  at  Concord,  Mass.  His  reputation  grew  rapidly  in  the 
years  that  followed  "The  Scarlet  Letter,"  ''The  House  of  Seven  Gables," 
and  other  works,  added  greatly  to  his  fame.  During  the  presidency  of 
Franklin  Pierce,  Hawthorne  was  sent  abroad  as  consul.  Hawthorne  died 
in  the  spring  of  1864,  at  Plymouth,  N.  H.  "Sights  from  a  Steeple" 
is  a  bright  little  eflfusion  from  his  pen  (p.  470). 
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A^  JOHN   HAY. 

^HN  HAY  was  born  at  Salem,  111.,  October  8th,  1839.  He  graduated 
at  Brown  University,  and  subsequently  studied  law  at  Springfield, 
!fc5!  ^^  ^'^  native  State.  He  had  just  entered  upon  practice  at  the 
bar  when  Abraham  Lincoln  became  President,  and  appointed  Mr. 
Hay  his  private  secretary.  He  remained  in  this  pasition  during  Mr. 
Lincoln's  life.  He  has  since  then  filled  several  diplomatic  positions,  and 
in  1870,  he  became  connected  with  the  New  York  Tribune.  He  is  a 
graceful  writer,  as  "The  Law  of  Death,"  in  this  volume,  demonstrates. 

,  HEINRICH    HEINE. 

^evShis  celebrated  German  poet  and  author  was  bom  at  Dusseldorf,  in 
1800.     He  studied  at  Bonn,  Berlin,  and  Gottingen.     His  fii"st 
poems  appeared  in  1822.     He  removed,  in  1831,  to  Paris,  where 
^-  he  married  a  French  lady,  and  where  he  resided  until  his  death. 

About  1848  his  health  became  impaired,  and  he  lost  his  sight;  but  he  still 
clung  to  literary  work.  After  a  long  and  painful  illness,  he  died  in  Feb- 
ruaiy,  1856.  The  one  poem  from  Heine  given  in  this  volume,  will  be 
pronounced  a  gem  by  all  readers. 

,  FELICIA  D.  HEMANS, 

ELiciA  DOROTHEA  BROWNE  was  bom  in  Liverpool,  September  25th, 
1794.     Her  parentage  was  Irish  on  her  father  s  side  and  Italian 

jP^?*^     on  her  mother's.     The  child  s  poetic  power  was  shown  very  early ; 

J  J^  her  first  volume,  ** Early  Blossoms,"  appearing  when  she  was  but 
fourteen  years  old.  She  married  a  soldier,  Captain  Hemans,  in  1812,  but 
the  union  was  not  a  happy  one.  Her  later  poems  were  numerous,  and 
were  first  collected  in  1839,  since  when  various  complete  editions  have  ap- 
peared. The  selections  from  her  pen  given  in  this  volume  are  good  sam- 
ples of  her  very  excellent  work.  "The  Hour  of  Death"  was  part  of  her 
last  work,  which  consisted  of  numerous  poems  issued  under  the  title 
"  Thoughts  During  Sickness.'*     She  died  in  1835. 


JAMES   HERVEY. 


vMES  HERVEY  was  an  English  divine  and  author,  bom  at  Hardiogstone, 
Northampton,  in  1714.  Ho  Wtos  educated  at  Oxford,  and  was  a 
thorough  scholar.  He  was  noted  for  his  piety  and  benevoleDce. 
His  ''  Meditations  and  Contemplations,*'  from  which  a  selection  is 
taken  for  this  volume,  were  very  popular,  notwithstanding  Iub 
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Style,  which  is  too  flowery  and  grandiloquent  to  please  the  stricter  taste. 
For  these  peculiarities  of  style  he  became,  however,  a  very  marked  favorite 
with  the  ordinary  readers.     Hervey  died  in  1768. 


^l^  THOMAS   HEYWOOD. 

I^HOMAS  HEYWOOD,  author  of  the  little  poem,  "  Song  of  Birds  "  (p. 

374),  was  an  English  actor  and  dramatic  author,  who  lived  in  the 

te^*     reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James  I.  and  Charles  I.    He  produced  numer- 

1        ous  dramas  in  verse  and  prose,  which  were  once  popular,  and  are 

J         still  admired.    He  died  about  1650. 


.sj^  J.    G-    HOLLAND. 

iR.  JOSIAH  GILBERT  HOLLAND,  widely  known  as  a  journalist,  essayist, 
poet,  etc.,  was  born  at  Belchertown,  Mass.,  in  1819.  He  studied 
medicine,  and  practiced  it  for  a  few  years,  and  then  turned  at- 
tention wholly  to  literary  work.  He  was  editorially  associated 
with  the  Springfield  Republican,  and  afterwards  with  Scribner's  MoniMy. 
He  was  also  known  widely  and  favorably  as  a  lecturer.  He  was  popularly 
known  as  "  Timothy  Titoomb."  His  poems  complete  were  published  as 
"  Garnered  Sheaves/*  in  1873.  Three  selections  from  Dr.  Holland  appear 
in  Gems,  and  they  are  characteristic  of  his  style.    He  died  Oct.  12th,  1881. 


^  1  ^  OLIVER   WENDELL   HOLMES. 

R.  HOLMES  was  a  native  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  born  August  29th, 
..  w^..,.r„^  1809.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  when  twenty  years  of  age, 
M^^if  studied  medicine  here  and  abroad,  became  Professor  of  anatomy 
X  in  Dartmouth  in  1838,  and  in  Harvard,  1847.     His  first  poetic 

offerings  appeared  in  the  college  paper  while  he  was  an  undergraduate. 
Since  that  time  he  has  continued  to  issue  occasional  productions  of  greater 
or  less  extent,  and  in  various  channels.  Through  the  columns  of  the 
"Atlantic  Monthly,"  started  in  1857,  he  gained  his  best  laurels.  A  care- 
fully chosen  selection  of  his  poems  adorns  these  pages. 


THOMAS   HOOD. 

[god  was  born  at  London,  May  23d,  1798.     His  education  was  but 

,     meagre,  and  his  first  steps  into  active  life  were  in  the  mercantile 

^.y*  ♦     line.    While  he  was  still  young,  his  verses  attracted  some  attention, 
X  and  literary  pursuits  soon  opened  before  him.     In  this  direction 
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he  found  congenial  employment,  and  gathered  about  himself  the  Iciiding 
literary  men  of  his  day.  He  continued  at  work  until  early  in  1845, 
when  illness  laid  him  aside.  During  these  days  of  suffering  he  wrote 
*'  The  Bridge  of  Sighs,"  and  *'  The  Song  of  the  Shirt,"  both  of  which,  with 
several  others,  have  been  selected  for  Gems.     Hood  died  May  3d,  1845. 


^j^  LUDW^G   nOLTY. 

HE  author  of  the  little  winter  song  on  page  596  was  Ludwicj  Hein- 

rich  Christoph  Holty,  an  excellent  German  lyric  poet.     He  was 

yy^      born  near  Hanover,  in  1748.     He  studied  at  Gottingen.     His  jk)- 

^4        ems  are  much  admired  for  tenderness  of  feeling  and  artless  grace. 

He  died  at  an  early  age,  in  1776,  leaving  comparatively  few  mementos. 


♦  MRS.    MARY   nOWITT. 

]his  popular  English  authoress  was  born  at  Uttoxeter,  in  1804.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Botham.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Societv  of 
yt?  Friends,  and  was  married  to  William  Howitt  in  1823.  They  both 
>  possessed  fine  literary  taste  and  published  jointly  "The  Forest 
Minstrel "  and  other  poems.  She  translated  many  works  of  Frederika 
Bremer,  and  several  stories  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen.  "  Her  language," 
says  Professor  Wilson,  "  is  chaste  and  simple,  her  feelings  tender  and  pure, 
and  her  observation  of  nature  accurate  and  intense."  Her  sketch  on 
"  Moimtains  "  (p.  427)  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  pure  English. 


^^  RALPH  noYT. 

Ealph  hoyt  was  an  American  Episcopal  clergyman  and  poet,  lorn 

'^    in  New  York  City  in  1810.     He  published  "The  Chaunt  of  Life 

]^      and  other  Poems,"  one  of  the  tenderest  of  which  is  "  Old,"  given  on 

i        page  431.  Hoy  t's  personal  excellence  was  as  admirable  as  his  poems. 


,  VICTOR   HUGO. 

'  *  'S^iCTOR  MARIE  HUGO,  the  distinguished  French  novelist  and  poet,  four 

choice  productions  from  whom  appear  in  this  volume,  w%is  born  at 

1^*^    Basancon,  France,  in  1802.     His  literary  ability  was  shown  at  a 

%^      very  early  age.     When  but  fifteen  years  old,  he  read  before  the 

French  Academy  a  poem  on  ''The  Advantages  of  Study."     A  volume  of 

"  Odes  and  Ballads,"  published  by  him  in  1822,  created  a  marked  sensa- 
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tion.  Other  works  appeared  in  rapid  succession;  every  new  issue  added 
to  his  already  wide  reputation.  In  1845,  he  was  made  a  peer  of  France 
by  King  Louis  Philippe.  He  subsequently  became  active  in  the  political 
revolutions  and  agitations  of  his  native  land,  becoming  a  refugee  under 
Napoleon  III.,  after  whose  fall  he  returned  to  Pai'is.  He  continued  active 
in  politics  as  also  in  literature,  some  of  his  books  having  been  issued  in 
eight  or  ten  diflferent  languages  at  once.  "The  Djinns,"  from  Hugo's 
pen,  and  given  in  this  volume,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  poems  in  any 
language.  The  correspondence  of  the  rhythm  to  the  rising  and  subsiding 
of  a  storm,  which  is  also  the  thought  expressed  by  the  words  of  the  poem, 
is  a  masterpiece  of  composition  in  its  original  form,  and  of  translation  as 
it  appears  in  the  English. 

JAMES   HENRY    LEIGH   HUNT. 

|iiis  popular  English  poet  and  author  was  born  near  London,  in  1784. 
He  left  school  at  fifteen  and  acted  as  clerk  in  the  war  office  until 
£^  1808,  when  he  arranged  with  his  brother  to  issue  "The  Examiner," 
i  a  journal  of  liberal  politics.  In  1812  he  became  editor  of  *'  The 
Indicator,"  a  series  of  periodical  essays,  much  admired  for  genial  hu- 
mour, easy  style  and  brilliant  fancy.  Among  the  many  productions  of 
his  versatile  pen  are  many  popular  poems.  A  pension  of  £.200  was  granted 
him  in  1847.  He  died  August  28th,  1859.  "Abou  Ben  Adhem  "  is  one 
of  Hunt's  brightest  little  poems,  and  it  carries  an  excellent  moral. 


JEAN   INGELOW. 

JjSkan  INGELOW  was  bom  in  Boston,  England,  in  the  year  1830.     She 

wius  quite  unknown  to  fame,  and  unrecognized  as  a  genius,  until 

^d-'2     1^^^»   when  she  issued  her  first  volume  of  poems.      This  wa.s 

%*      gi-eeted  ve^y  enthusiastically,  and  at  once  made  her  reputation. 

Her  subsequent  works  have  been  quite  numerous,  but  have  hardly  sur- 

pasi=^ed  the  excellence  of  her  first  publication.     Two  beautiful  selections 

have  been  placed  in  Gems,  to  illustrate  her  style. 


^y,  EDWARD   IRVING. 

|iiE  Rev.  Edward  Irving  was  born  at  Annan,  Dumfriess-shire,  Eng- 
land, August  4th,  1792.     He  was  educated  for  the  Scottish  Pres- 
>^^     byterian  ministry  at  the  Edinburgh  University.     In  1819,  he  was 
L        chosen  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chalmers.     Three  years  later  he 
accepted  charge  of  a  Presbyterian  congregation  in  London,  where  his  elo- 
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quencc  attracted  crowds  of  hearers.  In  1832  he  was  dismissed  from  the 
pastorate  of  this  congregation  on  the  charge  of  heresy.  At  a  later  day, 
he  was  c<ist  out  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Shortly  after,  his  old  con- 
gregation rc-ordained  him,  and  he  officiated  with  them  until  a  little  time 
before  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Glasgow,  December  8th,  1834.  A 
sample  of  his  eloquence  will  be  found  on  page  486. 

J  WASHINGTON    IRVINQ. 

|EW  names  are  more  honored,  and  more  justly  honored,  in  the  literary 
annals  of  America  than  that  of  Washington  Irving,  LL.D.     He 

.*J '      was  born  in  New  York  City,  April  3d,  1783.     His  parents  were 

V  English  and  Scotch,  and  Lis  father  was  a  merchant.  He  attended 
school  only  till  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age,  after  which  he  pursued  hte- 
rary  studios  at  homo  with  great  diligence. 

When  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  issued  a  series  of  local  sketches  in  the 
"  Morning  Chronicle,"  a  paper  ownod  by  his  brother.  He  employed  the 
noTn  dc  jdiaiie  of  Jonathan  Oldstyle  in  these  articles.  In  1804,  In'ing 
went  abroad  for  his  health,  and  travelled  extensively  in  Europe.  Return- 
ing to  Xow  York  in  180G,  he  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  literary  work, 
producing  "Salmagundi,"  *' Knickerbocker s  History  of  New  York,"  and 
some  other  works,  but  he  then  entered  mercantile  pursuits  for  a  short  time. 
He  subsequently  traveled  again,  and  in  1818  his ''Sketch-Book"  papers 
appeared  under  the  no7yi  dc  plume  of  ''Geoffrey  Crayon."  This  venture 
made  tlie  reputation  of  Irving  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  At  a  later 
period  he  spent  seventeen  years  abroad,  his  fame  growing  with  each  new 
work  he  produced. 

Irving's  works  were  republished  in  fifteen  volumes  in  1850,  and  of  thia 
edition  no  less  than  250,000  volumes  were  sold  during  his  lifetime.  Ir- 
ving never  married.  He  passed  the  closing  years  of  his  career  at  Sunny- 
side,  near  Tarrytown,  on  the  Hudson,  where  he  died  November  28th,  1859. 

In  connection  with  the  seven  extracts  from  Irving  contained  in  this  vol- 
ume, Charles  Dudley  Warner's  article  on  ''Our  Debt  to  Irving"  (p.  563), 
should  also  bo  read.    High  praise  is  here  awarded  Irving,  but  it  is  deserved. 


THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 


liroMAS  JEFFERSON,  third  President  of  the  United  States,  was  bora  in 

Virginia,  April  13th,  1743.     He  entered  William  and  Mary  Col- 

'^.^       leprc  in  1760,  remained  two  vears,  began  the  study  of  the  law  un- 

V       der  George  Wythe  in  1703,  and  in  1767  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
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He  took  his  seat  in  the  Continental  Congress,  June  21st,  1775,  the  day  on 
which  the  news  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  reached  Philadelphia,  and 
on  which  Washington  left  that  city  to  command  the  army  at  Cambridge. 
Jefforaon  was  no  orator,  but  he  gained  great  influence  by  courtesy,  readi- 
ness in  composition,  knowledge  of  law,  general  information,  and  his  warm 
devotion  to  his  country.  He  was  chosen  to  draft  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. In  1796,  he  was  elected  Vice-President  of  the  United  SUites. 
In  1800,  he  was  elected  to  the  Presidency,  and  was  inaugurated  March 
4th,  1801.  He  retired  to  private  life  March  4th,  1809,  and  died  at  Mon- 
ticello  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  a 
few  hours  before  his  friend,  John  Adams.  His  tribute  to  his  great 
contemporary,  Washington  (p.  559),  is  worthy  of  both  writer  and  subject. 


•^% 

^.1 


-J^  DOUGLAS  JERROLD. 

OUGLAS  WILLIAM  JERROLD  was  bom  in  London,  January  3d,  1803. 

^     lie  entered  the  navy  in  1813,  and  afterwards  became  a  printer. 

W^  When  quite  young  he  began  to  write  poems  and  criticisms  for  the 
♦  journals,  which  won  for  him  much  attention.  His  comedy  "  Black- 
eyed  Susan"  established  his  reputation.  "The  Caudle  Lectures"  were 
first  published  in  "Punch"  in  1841.  These,  with  many  other  sketches  and 
t^\les,  extended  his  fame  as  a  humorist  and  a  powerful  delineator  of  char- 
actor.  Jerrold  died  in  London,  June  8th,  1857.  Three  of  his  pieces 
brighten  these  pages,  one  of  them  being  in  his  more  serious  vein. 


rU  J.    WILLIAM  JONES. 

liiE  author  of  the  little  war  reminiscence  on  page  614  was  fully  com- 
petent to  vouch  for  his  incident.     He  was  a  Baptist  minister,  who 
-^^^     went  into  the  war  early  and  stayed  long.     He  was  intimately  as- 
t        sociated  with  the  fitmous  Stonewall  Jackson,  of  the  Confederate 
1        service.     Chaplain  Jones  related  the  scene  quoted,  at  a  religious 
convention  held  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  the  spring  of  1878.  Its  effect  was  thrilling- 
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iins  distinguished  scholar  was  born  in  London,  September  28th,   1746. 

He  early  distinguished  himself  as  a  linguist,  and  finally  became 

•^       master  of  twenty-eight  languages.     Within  a  few  weeks  of  his 

death  he  began  the  study  of  three  new  grammars.     He  published 

various  grammars,  translations,  dissertations,  poems,  etc.,  all   of  which 

added  to  his  great  reputation  as  a  scholar.     He  also  studied  law,  entered 
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somewhat  into  politics,  was  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Bengal,  was 
knighted  for  eminent  worth.  He  died  April  27th,  1794.  The  selection 
on  page  367  illustrates  both  his  poetic  and  his  statesmanly  ability. 

t^  ELISHA   KENT   KANE. 

JLISHA  KENT  KANE,  M.D.,  a  distinguished  American  explorer,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia,  February  20th,  1820.  His  father  was  the 
-^^^  eminent  Judge,  John  K.  Kane.  He  studied  medicine,  and,  in  1843, 
sailed  to  China  with  Commodore  Parker,  as  surgeon  to  the  embassy. 
He  visited  India,  Ceylon  and  the  Philippine  Isles.  In  1845,  he 
made  an  excursion  to  the  Himalayas,  ascended  the  Nile  to  Nubia,  and  tra- 
versed Greece  on  foot.  He  served  in  the  Mexican  war  in  1847.  In  Mav, 
1850,  he  sailed  as  surgeon  to  the  De  Haven  expedition  in  search  of  Sir 
John  Franklin.  He  commanded  a  second  expedition  sent  out  for  the  same 
purpose,  in  May,  1853.  He  returned  home  in  October,  1855,  and  pub- 
lishqd  the  adventures  of  his  party  in  his  "Arctic  Explorations,"  whence 
selections  in  this  volume  are  taken.  To  recruit  his  shattered  health  he 
sailed  for  England,  in  October,  1856,  and  thence  to  the  West  Indies,  where 
he  died,  at  Havana,  February,  1857. 


♦  FRANCIS  SCOTT   KEY. 

^EY.  the  author  of  our  national  song,  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner" 
I    (p.  466),  was  an  American  jurist  and  poet,  born  in  Frederick 
>     county,  Maryland,  in  1779.     He  became  District  Attorney  of  the 
X  District  of  Columbia.     When  Fort  McHenry,  in  Baltimore  Har- 

bor, was  subjected  to  bombardment  in  the  war  of  1812,  Key  witnessed 
the  scene  from  the  city,  and  felt  all  the  anxiety  the  citizens  naturally 
cherished.     After  a  vigorous  night  s  bombardment,  he  looked  in  the  earlv 

m 

morning  for  the  emblem  of  safety  on  the  walls  of  the  fort,  and  when  he 
saw  the  flag  "still  there/*  he  wrote  the  song  to  which  the  nation  has  clung 
ever  since.     He  wrote  other  poems  also.     He  died  in  1843. 


HENRY   KING. 


;!i  page  642,  is  a  little  gem,  entitled  "Life.''     It  is  from  the  pen  ot 
I     Henry  King,  who  Wiis  born  in  England  in  1591.     All  the  quaini- 
V^     ness  of  those  old  times  in  which  he  lived  appears  in  these  line:^. 
J     and  all  the  beauty  of  true  poesy  sparkles  there.     Kinpc  was  suc- 
oessively  chaplain  to  James  I.  and  to  Charles  I.     He  died  in  1669. 
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CHARLES   KINGSLEY. 

™nREE  selections  from  Charles  Kingsley  adorn  these  pages.  Like  all 
1^  else  from  this  author,  these  productions  will  abundantly  repay  every 
-i-^^  one  who  reads  them.  Kingsley  was  born  at  Devonshire,  Enghind, 
June  12th,  1819.  He  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1842,  and  took 
orders  in  the  Church  of  England.  He  was  always  an  active  helper 
of  the  working  classes.  He  published  several  volumes,  including  many  ser- 
mons, novels,  fairy  tales,  lectures,  poems,  and  educational  works.  For  ten 
years  he  was  Professor  of  Modern  History  at  Cambridge.  He  occupied 
various  high  positions  in  the  English  church.  In  1873,  he  visited  the 
United  States.     He  died  in  London,  January,  23d,  1875. 


,  WILLIAM    KNOX. 

■  cfgr. 

*^HR  poem  beginning  "Oh,  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud?" 
was  immortalized  by  the  fact  that  it  was  a  great  favorito  of  Abra- 
♦^^  ham  Lincoln's.  Its  author,  William  Knox,  Wiis  born  at  Firthi 
I  Roxburghshire,  Scotland,  August  17th,  1789.  He  wrote  verses  at 
an  early  age  and,  when  about  thirty,  devoted  himself  entirely  to  literary 
pursuits.  He  wrote  for  the  papers  extensively,  and  issued  several  volumes 
of  poems.     Knox  led  a  dissipated  life,  and  died  November  12fch,  1825. 


T^^  CHARLES  THEODORE  KORNER. 

I^NE  of  the  most  celebrated  German  poets  was  he  whose  name  heads 
5  this  paragraph.  He  was  born  in  Dresden,  in  1791.  At  an  early 
*7i  age  he  displayed  a  rare  poetical  genius.  He  enlisted  in  the  war 
}  against  Napoleon  ;  and,  insj)ired  with  patriotism,  he  produced  some 
of  the  most  spirited  martial  poems  in  the  German  language.  These  were 
published  under  the  title,  "The  Lyre  and  the  Sword.'*  His  "Sword 
Song"  (p.  312),  is  a  rare  gem,  made  all  the  more  charming  by  the  sad 
fact  of  his  death  before  the  ink  of  its  manuscript  was  fiiirly  dry. 


t;?^.. 


ALPHONSE   DE   LAMARTINE. 


[HIS  French  poet,  orator,  and  historian,  was  born  at  MAcon  on  the 

Saone,  October  21st,  1792.     He  left  college  in  1809,  and  after- 

-^jr^    wards  privately  read  and  studied  Dante,  Petrarch,  Shakspeare, 

t        Milton,  and  Ossian.     In  1820,  he  published  a  volume  of  poems 

1         entitled  *'  Meditations  Po6tiques.*'    This  excited  general  admirationi 

and  45,000  copies  were  sold  in  a  few  years.     He  displayed  a  marvellous 
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affluence  of  pure  sentiments  and  beautiful  images  in  many  of  his  poems 
and  other  works,  especially  so  in  "  Jocelyn."  After  the  coup  d'etat  of  De- 
combor,  1851,  he  took  no  part  in  political  affairs,  but  published  "A  His- 
tory of  the  Revolution  in  1848."  Among  his  later  works  are  several 
other  histories  of  great  value,  from  one  of  which  the  sketch  on  page  636 
is  taken.  His  works  have  been  translated  into  almost  every  European 
language.     Lamaitine  died  in  February,  1869. 


WALTER   SAVAGE    LANDON. 


gROM  this  author's  graceful  pen  but  one  sketch  is  given  (p.  487).    He 
was  an  Englishman,  born  January  30th,  1775.     He  was  educated 
at  Oxford,  and  being  master  of  an  independent  fortune,  he  devo- 
ted himself  to  literary  pursuits.     He  issued  several   volumes  of 
poems  and  sketches.     He  died  in  Florence,  September  1864. 


^  T  ^  CHARLES   G.    LELAND. 

*KiNRiCH  HEINE,  the  German  author,  owed  much  to  Charles  Godfrey 
Leland,  for  his  excellent  translations  of  **  Pictures  of  Travel,"  bv 
^^      which  Heine  reached  a  large  circle  of  admiring  English  readers. 
V       Leland  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1824,  and  published  various 
very  excellent  volumes  of  original  and  translated  matter. 

..A^  CHARLES   JAMES   LEVER. 

HIS  popular  Irish  novelist  and  song  writer  was  born  in  Dublin,  in 

1806.     He  practiced  medicine  for  a  time,  but  abandoned  that  pur- 

V?^      suit  for  those  of  literature.     He  excelled  in  delineations  of  Irish 

♦        character,  whether  in  his  novels,  or  in  such  songs  as  "  Widow  ila- 

hono"  (i».  375).     Lever  spent  many  years  in  government  positions.    He 

died  in  1872.  

ABRAHAM    LINCOLN. 

FEW  sentences  only  from  Abraham  Lincoln  are  given  in  this  volume, 
but  his  sentences  had  a  density  of  meaning  seldom  found.  He 
was  born  in  Kentucky,  February  12th,  1807,  but  removed  to  In- 
diana in  1816.  He  received  only  one  year  of  schooling,  but,  while 
assisting  his  father  on  the  frontier  farm,  he  read  all  the  books  he  could 
secure,  copying  into  a  scrap  book  whatever  best  pleased  him.  In  1830, 
he  removed  to  Illinois,  but  his  laborious  life  continued.     He  always  was 
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famous  as  a  teller  of  stories  and  a  maker  of  stump  speeches.  He  followed 
the  water  for  a  time,  kept  a  store,  went  into  the  Black  Hawk  war,  became 
a  postmaster,  studied  law,  entered  the  legislature  for  several  successive 
terms,  and  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1846. 

Lincoln  soon  became  the  recognized  leader  of  his  party  in  Illinois,  and 
his  debates  with  Stephen  A.  Douglas  gave  him  a  national  reputation.  In 
1860,  he  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  and  was 
chosen  to  that  podt.  Then  came  the  war,  in  which  the  proclamations, 
messages,  addresses,  and  pointed  sayings  of  Lincoln  became  an  unceasing 
source  of  inspiration.  His  tragic  death  on  April  15th,  1865,  is  known  the 
world  over.     His  remains  lie  in  Oak  Ridge  cemetery,  Springfield,  111. 


HENRY   W.    LONGFELLOW. 

jERHAPS  first  of  all  American  poets,  is  the  revered  Henry  Wads- 
worth  Longfellow.  Twenty  choice  selections  from  his  works  have 
not  been  deemed  too  many  for  these  pages.  He  was  born  at  Port- 
land, Maine,  February  27th,  1807,  and  graduated  at  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege in  1825,  He  soon  after  went  abroad  for  travel  and  study.  He  then 
took  a  Professorship  at  Bowdoin,  and  subsequently  at  Harvard.  In  185  i, 
he  resigned  this  position,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  a  beauti- 
ful old  mansion  at  Cambridge,  Mass., —  the  house  once  occupied  by  Wa^ch- 
ington  as  his  headquarters. 

While  yet  a  boy,  Longfellow  wrote  many  poems,  and  while  an  under- 
graduate, contributed  to  the  "North  American  Review."  He  was  exceed- 
ingly painstaking  in  all  he  did.  One  of  his  most  laborious  works  was  the 
translation  of  Dante's  *'Divina  Commedia"  into  English  verse.  He  was 
highly  honored  here  and  in  England,  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge  con- 
ferring on  him  the  degree  of  d.c.l.  Many  of  his  poems  have  been  trans- 
lated intc  various  foreign  languages.  ''The  Bridge"  was  suggested  to 
Longfellow  by  his  many  journeys  over  the  old  bridge  leading  from  Boston 
to  Cambridge.  There  is  the  tide  that  rushes  among  those  "  wooden  piers  ** 
to  the  sea  beyond.  Here  can  be  seen  the  "  church  tower,"  and  the 
bells  may  be  heard  striking  the  hours,  all  indeed,  is  true  to  the  facta  stated 
in  the  poem,  and  both  in  youth  and  old  age,  the  poet  "  often,  0  how  often," 
passed  there,  and  doubtless  lingered  there  to  think.  On  page  41,  the 
**  Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs  "  of  Longfellow's  mansion  is  seen.  He  caught 
the  exact  spirit  of  all  he  wrote  about,  and  clothed  all  he  wrote  in  robing 
strictly  harmonious  with  the  fects.  The  same  charming  detail  might  bo 
added  to  all  Longfellow's  delightful  poems.    He  died  March  24th,  1882. 
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JAMES   RUSSELL   LOWELL. 


J0^iOTL  among  the  names  of  America's  poets  and  authors,  stands  that  of 
Ig  James  Russell  Lowell.  The  two  samples  of  his  work  given  ia 
^''  Gems,  demonstrate  his  capacity.  He  was  born  at  Cambridge, 
%^  Mass.,  February  22d,  1819.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1838, 
studied  law,  opened  an  office  in  Boston,  but  soon  abandoned  this  pursuit 
and  devoted  himself  to  literature.  His  first  volume  of  poems  appearetl  in 
1841.  He  was  active  in  magazine  literature,  as  well  as  in  producing  vol- 
umes of  his  works.  He  traveled  extensively ;  lectured  frequently ;  became 
Professor  at  Harvard ;  edited  the  '* Atlantic  Monthly,"  the  "North  Ame- 
rican Review,'^  and  many  incidental  publications.  He  is  now  (1883)  "Ame- 
rican  Minister  to  the  Court  of  St.  James.'' 


•  SAMUEL   LOVER. 

iSrobably  no  writer  of  songs  did  more  for  his  department  of  art,  than 
did  Samuel  Lover,  author  of  "  The  Angels'  Whisper  "  (p.  277),  and 
^  many  other  equally  popular  and  meritorious  ballads.  He  was 
>^  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1797.  His  first  distinction  was  woq 
in  1818,  when,  at  a  public  dinner  in  honor  of  Tom  Moore,  Lover  sang  a 
song  of  his  own  production,  both  in  its  words  and  its  music.  Lover  was  a 
portrait  painter,  as  well  as  a  poet  and  musician.  He  wrote  several  novels 
also,  as  well  as  plays  and  operas.  He  was  finally  pensioned  by  the  gov- 
ernment. In  1847,  he  visited  the  United  States,  and  was  enthusiastically 
received.     He  died  at  his  home,  July  6th,  1868. 


ROBERT   LOWRY. 


]ew  writers  of  sacred  songs  and  music  for  use  among  juveniles,  are 
more  widely  known,  and  more  favorably,  than  Robert  Lowry,  D.D., 
q^^;j  now  (1883)  resident  of  Plainfield,  N.  J.  He  was  born  in  1826,  at 
I  Philadelphia.  He  early  displayed  a  marked  poetic  and  musical 
genius,  which  ripened  with  his  years.  He  has  edited  many  of  the  most 
extensively  circulated  music  books  of  the  day.  He  has  served  several 
prominent  Baptist  churches  as  pastor,  and  been  Professor  of  Belles  Lettres 
at  Lewisburg  University,  Pa.  The  two  poems  of  Dr.  Lowry 's,  given  in 
this  volume,  well  illustrate  his  felicitous  style.  He  is  a  ready  writer,  pro- 
ducing his  best  works  as  the  result  of  an  inspiration,  rather  than  as  the 
cool  pursuit  of  a  purpose  to  do  the  thing.  He  is  also  a  composer  of  music, 
and  has  won  an  enviable  fame  by  work  in  that  line. 
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1  LORD   EDWARD   BULWER   LYTTON. 

Il»ward  GEORGE  EARLE  BULWER  (best  known  a8  Lord  Bulwer),  waa 
born  in  May,  1805.  He  graduated  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge, 
•^j^  in  1826.  He  took  the  Chancellor's  medal  in  1825,  for  a  poem  on 
,  ''Sculpture."  Bulwer  entered  the  House  of  Commons  1831, 
and  joined  the  reform  party.  He  represented  the  city  of  Lincoln  from 
1832  to  1841.  In  1838,  he  was  created  a  baronet;  and  in  1844,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Knebworth  estates,  and  assumed  the  surname  of  Lytton. 
He  re-entered  Parliament  in  1852.  He  was  chosen  Lord  Rector  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow  in  1856.  Re-elected  to  Parliament  1857  ;  and  in 
June,  1858,  became  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  On  July  14th, 
1866,  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Lytton.  Died  in  London. 
January  18th,  1873.     He  was  successful  in  every  department  of  literature. 


A^  THOMAS   BABINGTON   MACAULAY. 

]rESTERSHiRE,  England,  is  the  birthplace  of  Macaulay,  and  October 
25th,  1800,  was  his  birthday.  He  graduated  at  Cambridge  in 
1822.  He  twice  took  the  Chancellor's  medal  for  poetry.  His 
general  knowledge  was  so  broad  that  he  was  called  the  *'  Omniscient 
Macaulay."  He  entered  Parliament  in  1830,  and  soon  became  a  strong 
debater.  He  held  many  other  prominent  government  positions,  and  in 
1857,  was  created  a  peer  of  England  with  the  title  Lord  Macaulay.  His 
literary  work  began  early.  It  covered  ballads,  histories,  and  essays,  and 
was  gathered  finally  into  eight  octavo  volumes.  Four  selections  from 
Macaulay  are  given  in  Gems,  which  well  illustrate  his  splendid  style. 


GEORGE   MACDONALD. 

|his  favorite  Scotch  author  was  born  at  Huntly,  Scotland,  in  1824, 
and  graduated  at  Aberdeen.     His  intent  was  to  follow  the  minis- 

^p^  try,  but  he  retired  from  this  calling  to  follow  literary  pursuits. 
He  has  written  many  poems,  romances,  novels,  and  books  for  the 

young.     He  was  head  of  a  young  ladies'  school  in  London  for  some  years. 

He  was  pensioned  in  1877.     *'  Baby,''  on  page  82,  is  an  exquisite  gem. 


9^^^  LETITIA   E.    MACLEAN. 

iETiTiA  ELIZABETH  LANDON,  a  popular  English  poetess,  was  bom  near 

'     London  in  1802.    She  wrote  verses  when  about  the  age  of  thirteen, 

■^^^   and  in  1820,  became  a  contributor  to  the  "Literarv  Gazette.''  un- 
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der  the  signature,  L.  E.  L.  Thus  she  won  a  wide  reputation.  She 
produced,  anonymously,  two  novels  and  several  poems.  Her  poema 
are  chiefly  of  romantic  or  sentimental  character.  In  1838,  she  married 
George  Maclean,  Governor  of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  Africa,  whither  they  went 
to  reside.     She  died  in  1839.     **The  Ruined  Cottage"  (p.  96)  is  a  gem. 


JEAN   BAPTISTE   MASILLON. 

[his  famous  French  pulpit  orator  was  bom  at  Heires,  in  1663.  He 
^  was  educated  and  l>ecame  a  priest.  In  1699,  he  preached  the 
i^^  Lent  Sermon  at  Paris.  The  same  year  he  was  chosen  to  preach 
the  Advent  at  Court,  on  which  occasion  Louis  XIV.  said  to  him,  "  I  have 
heard  many  great  orators  and  been  pleased  with  them ;  but,  after  hearing 
you,  I  am  displeased  with  myself."  He  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Clermont 
in  1717,  and  preached  before  the  king  the  Lent  Sermon,  which  is  deeme»l 
his  masterpiece.  Masillon  died  in  1742.  His  eloquence  is  well  illustrated 
in  the  extract  from  one  of  his  sermons  on  *^ Immortality"  (p.  207). 


•d 


CINCINNATUS    HEINE   MILLEB. 
J0AQUI5   MILLER. 


'OAQUIN  MILLER  is  the  best  known  title  of  this  writer.     He  was  born 

in  Indiana,  November  10th,  1841.     When  but  thirteen  years  old, 

•i^T^ti    his    parents    went  to  Oregon.      He  afterwards  became  a  miner 

I         and  adventurer  in  California,  served  in  Nicaragua,  and  lived  among 

the   Indians.     In  1861,  he  began  to  edit  a  paper  at  Eugene  City,    Or 

"Kit  Carson's  Ride"  (p.  472)  is  characteristic  of  Miller's  style. 


^U^  HENRY    HART   MILMAN. 

jHis  eminent  English  poet,  historian,  and  divine,  was  born  in  London 
in  1791.  He  graduated  at  Oxford,  and  in  1821,  became  Professor 
of  Poetry  in  that  University.  He  wrote  extensively,  producing 
poems,  tragedies,  histories,  etc.  His  "Evening  Hymn,"  on  page  502,  is  a 
splendid  poem.  In  1840,  he  brought  out  his  great  work,  "  The  History  of 
Christianity."      He  died  in  September,  1868. 


,  t,  RICHARD   MONCKTON   MILNES. 

!wo  poetic  beauties  from  the  pen  of  this  author  adorns  these  pages, 
''The  Brookside^'  (p.  247),  and  "London  Churches"   (p.  237). 
^=^^^    Milnes  was  bom  in  Yorkshire,  England,  June  19th,  1809  and 
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graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1831.  He  was  a  member  of  Parliament,  and 
finally  became  Baron  Honghton.  He  traveled  extensively,  and  wrote 
much  on  what  he  saw  abroad,  in  addition  to  his  many  poems. 


JOHN   MILTON. 

^iLTON,  author  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  was  born  in  London,  December 
9th,  1608.  He  was  thoroughly  trained  in  the  classics,  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  foreign  travel,  and  was  a  man  of  remarkable 
personal  beauty.  He  was  a  diligent  student  and  a  voluminous 
writer  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  When  the  Commonwealth  was  estab- 
lished, Milton  became  Latin  Secretary,  all  the  diplomatic  correspondence 
being  in  that  language.  For  twenty  years  he  had  been  thinking  upon  a 
great  poem,  which  was  begun  finally  in  1665,  its  result,  "  Paradise  Lost," 
appearing  in  1667.  It  sold  for  £  5.,  an  equal  sum  to  be  paid  its  author 
when  each  edition  of  1500,  should  sell  up  to  13«D0.  He  did  see  it  pass 
through  several  editions.  It  has  passed  through  many  editions  since  that 
day,  but  after  all,  the  best  critics  deem  it  a  work  of  questionable  merit. 
The  selections  from  Milton  given  in  this  volume  are  from  his  more  severe 
prose  works.     He  died  in  London,  November  8th,  1674. 


JAMES   MONTGOMERY. 

;mong  England's  beat  poets,  James  Montgomery  has  a  high  rank. 
He  was  born  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  in  1771.     He  was  sent  at  an 
c-.-    ♦     early  age  to  a  Moravian  school,  where  his  progress  was  not  very 
2r  satisfactory,  as  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  writing 

and  reading  poetry,  which  was  prohibited  by  the  rules  of  the  school. 
After  leaving  school,  he  found  employment  for  a  time  in  a  book  store,  in 
London,  and  in  1792,  began  to  contribute  political  articles  to  the  "  Shefiield 
Register."  In  1794,  he  founded  a  reform  journal,  called  the  "  Sheffield 
Iris,"  of  which  he  remained  editor  for  about  thirty  years.  He  also  wrote 
a  large  number  of  very  beautiful  hymns,  which  still  enjoy  extensive  popu- 
larity.   Four  of  his  finished  works  appear  on  these  pages.    He  died  in  1854. 


THOMAS   MOORE. 


llgRELAND's  favorite  poet,  Thomas  Moore,  was  bom  in  Dublin,  May  28th, 
1779,  and  graduated  at  Dublin  University  in  1799.  When  but 
fourteen  years  of  age  poems  from  his  pen  appeared  in  the  magazines 
of  the  day.  He  began  the  study  of  law,  but  soon  abandoned  it  and 
ikuopted  {)oesy  3t  ^  profession.    He  ^nblished  one  volume  under 


SI 
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the  name  of  Thomas  Little.  His  following  publications  were  numerous 
and  very  popular,  one  of  them,  "The  Fudge  Family  in  Paris"  running 
through  five  editions  in  two  weeks'  time.  Four  choice  selections  from 
Moore  will  be  found  in  this  volume.     He  died  February  25th,  1852. 

Each  of  Moore's  poems  given  in  this  volume  is  an  exquisite  gem. 
Nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  and  touching  than  the  rural  and  yet  po- 
etic simplicity  of  "  The  Home  of  Peace "  (p.  337).  And  yet  equally 
charming  is  that  gem  of  gems  on  page  484,  "The  Meeting  of  the  Waters." 
"  The  Light-House  "  (p.  513)  is  of  diflferent  vein,  but  it  is  superb  ;  while 
"  Echoes  "  (p.  645),  brief  but  beautiful,  seems  an  echo  of  all  the  others. 


„t,  GEORGE   p.  MORRIS. 

^His  gentleman  was  a  distinguished  American  poet  and  journalist 
He  was  born  at  Philadelphia,  in  1802.  He  removed  to  New  York, 
-i%^^  and  in  1823  became  associate  editor  of  the  "  New  York  Mirror." 
In  1844  he  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  "  Evening  Mirror/'  a  purely 
literary  journal.  He  afterwards  founded,  conjointly  with  N.  P.  Willis, 
*^  The  Home  Journal."  Mr.  Morris  published  a  number  of  beautiful  and 
popular  songs,  and  wrote  many  other  poems  and  a  drama.  He  died  in 
New  York  City,  July  6th,  1864.  "  My  Mother's  Bible,*'  which  is  one  of 
his  tenderest  and  best  productions,  is  given  in  Gems. 


JOHN   MOULTRIE. 


OHN  MOULTRIE  was  an  English  poet,  born  about  1804.     He  was  rec- 
tor at  Rugby,  and  published  a  volume  of  poems  from  which  "  The 
Three  Sons  "  (p.  528)  is  taken,  and  a  poem  which,  for  tenderness 
i       and  beauty,  has  few  equals  in  our  language. 


WILLIAM   A.    MUHLENBERG. 

ifiLLiAM  AUGUSTUS  MUHLENBERG,  D.D.,  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
September  16th,  1796,  and  graduated  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
^plf4  sylvania  in  1814.  From  1846  to  1858,  he  was  rector  of  the 
^4'  church  of  the  Holy  Communion,  erected  by  his  sister,  on  the 
corner  of  6th  Ave.  and  20th  St.,  New  York  City.  In  1858  he  became  the 
superintendent  and  pastor  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  which  owes  its  estab- 
lishment to  her  eflforts.  Ho  has  distinguished  himself  both  as  a  philan- 
thropist and  a  poet.  He  will  ever  be  remembered  as  the  author  of  "  I 
would  not  live  alway  "  (p.  535),  and  other  hymns  of  the  same  deep,  rich 
fullness  of  devotion  and  poesy.     He  died  in  1877. 
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DINAH   MARIA   MULOCK. 

;iis  estimable  lady,  the  writer  of  many  novels,  tales,  and  sketches, 
was  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman,  and  was  born  in  England,  in 
1^"^     1825.     In   1865  she  married  Mr.   George  Lillie  Craik.     Her 
'*  Buried  To-Day  "  (p.  243)  is  sad,  but  beautiful. 


WILLIAM   MUNFORD. 

[his  author  was  born  in  Virginia,  August  15th,  1776,  and  graduated 
at  William  and  Mary  College.  He  studied  law,  but  passed  his  life 
in  various  political  positions.  He  published  a  volume  of  juvenile 
poems,  and  devoted  much  of  his  leisure  to  the  translation  of  Homer's 
Iliad.  He  published  many  fine  poems,  one  of  which  is  in  Gems  (p.  689). 
He  died  at  Richmond,  June  21st,  1825. 


^»  LADY   CAROLINE   NAIRNE. 

I^AROLiNE  OLIPHANT,  who,  by  marriage  with  the  fifth  Lord  Nairne, 
^  became  Lady  Nairne,  was  born  in  Perthshire,  Scotland,  July  16th, 
y^  1766.  She  was  very  beautiful  and  highly  accomplished.  She  un- 
>^  dertook  to  write  popular  and  elevating  poems  for  the  common 
folk  about  her.  Her  "  Land  o*  the  Leal "  (or  *'  the  loyal "),  was  written  in 
1798,  especially  to  comfort  an  afflicted  friend.  It  is  a  world  wide  favorite, 
and  therefore  befits  this  volume.  (See  p.  421).  It  has  been  set  to  music, 
and  in  this  form  is  a  great  favorite  wherever  known. 


,1,  CAROLINE   E.   NORTON. 

1^  VROLINE  ELIZABETH  SARAH  SHERIDAN,  sistcT  to  Lady  Duffcrin,  was 
im^  born  in  England  in  1808.  When  but  ten  years  old,  she  and  her 
^i.w  gifted  sister  wrote  and  illustrated  a  small  volume  of  poems.  She 
\*  issued  many  poems  in  rapid  succession,  her  strength  being  in 
the  line  of  ballads  and  songs.  "  Bingen  on  the  Rhine,"  however,  which 
this  volume  gives,  is  one  of  her  best.     She  died  June  16th,  1866. 


.JL,  FRANCES  S.   OSGOOD. 

]rs,  FRANCES  SARGENT  OSGOOD,  author  of  ''Labor  is  Worship*'  (p. 
619),  was  born  at  Boston,  in  1812.  She  was  an  early  contribu- 
^^^  tor  to  the  current  periodicals.  Her  husband,  Mr.  S.  S.  Osgood^ 
'V  was  an  artist  of  considerable  eminence.  She  has  published  seve- 
ral volumes  of  poems.     Her  death  occurred  in  1860. 
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JOHN  W.    PALMER. 

|!t|^onN  WILLIAMSON  PALMER,  M.  D.,  was  bom  at  Baltimore,  April  4tli, 

1825.     He  studied  medicine  in  Philadelphia ;  was  city  physician 

V.7      in  San  Francisco  in  1849 ;  afterwards  went  to  China ;  then  served 

V       as  surgeon  of  the  East  India  Company  s  service.     '•  For  Charlie  s 

Sake*'  (p. 641),  is  one  of  his  best  poems. 


MUNGO   PARK. 

[uNGO  PARK,  the  traveler,  was  born  in  Scotland,  September  10th, 
1771.  He  studied  surgery  at  Edinburgh.  He  journeyed  up  the 
W:''^  Gambia  and  visited  the  Niger  in  1795-1797,  suffering  extreme 
!r  hardships.    In  January,  1805,  he  took  command  of  a  military  ex- 

ploring party,  despatched  by  the  African  Association  and  the  British  Gov- 
ernment to  trace  the  course  of  the  Niger.  Most  of  his  party  died  of  fever 
before  the  Niger  was  reached,  only  five  white  men  being  left  out  of  forty- 
four.  They  were  afterwards  treacherously  attacked  by  a  party  of  natives, 
and  Park  and  all  his  company  perished.  His  sketch  on  "African  Hospi- 
tality "  (p.  66),  gives  a  peep  into  the  heart  of  that  dark  continent. 


,  THEODORE   PARKER. 

liiis  divine  and  author  was  born  at  Lexington,  Mass.,  August  24th, 
1810.  He  was  distinguished  for  a  precocious  memory,  learning 
-I^^"6  by  heart  many  pages  of  poetry,  and  knowing  the  names  of  all  the 
trees  and  plants  familiar  to  Massachusetts  while  but  a  child.  He  studied 
Latin,  Greek  and  mental  philosophy  while  a  boy  working  on  a  farm; 
taught  school  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  entered  Harvard  College  in 
1830l  He  was  proficient  in  many  languages,  including  Syriac,  Arabic, 
•Danish,  Swedish,  Anglo-Saxon  and  modern  Greek.  He  settled  at  Eox- 
bury,  as  pastor  of  a  Unitarian  Church,  in  1837,  but  soon  became  the 
leader  of  a  school  of  theology,  which  differed  widely  from  the  conservative 
Unitarians.  He  continued  preaching  until  January,  1859.  He  then 
went  abroad  for  his  health,  and  died  at  Florence,  Italy,  May  10th,  1860. 
"  The  Beauty  of  Youth  "  (p.  697),  illustrates  his  lucid  style. 


.!,  JOHN    HOWARD    PAYNE, 

^iiE  author  of  "  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  was  born  in  New  York.  June 
9th,  1792.     When  but  thirteen  years  old  he  wrote  for  a  weeklv 
♦^^    paper,  and  two  years  later  published  twenty-five  numbers  of  a 
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periodical  called  "  The  Pastime."  For  a  time  he  was  an  actor  in  New 
York,  Boston,  and  other  American  cities,  also  in  London.  He  wrot6  the 
song  **  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  while  he  was  U.  S.  Consul  at  Tunis,  Africa, 
where  he  died,  April  20th,  1852.  His  remains  have  lately  been  brought 
back  to  to  his  native  country,  and  they  now  rest  in  his  "  Home,  Sweet 
Home."  A  splendid  monument  now  marks  their  resting  place  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  by  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Corcoran,  the.  great  banker. 


-J^  JAMES   G.  PERCIVAL. 

glt:lj|\MES  GATES  PERCIVAL,  M.  D.,  was  bom  in  Connecticut,  September 
^^f^    15th,  1795.     He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1815,  and  took  a  medical 
*X'     degree,  and  published  several  volumes  of  poetry.    At  Boston  and 
^       New  Haven  he  engaged  in  literary  and  editorial  work ;  and  as- 
sisted Noah  Webster  in  preparing  his  great  dictionary.     He  was  distin- 
guished as  a  linguist  and  geologist,  and  wrote  much  poetry,  which  was 
highly  popular ;  but  his  poetry  is  deemed  crude,  and  therefore  has  been  to 
a  great  degree  forgotten.     He  was  of  melancholy  disposition,  and  was 
hard-pressed  by  poverty,  actually  ending  his  days  alone  in  a  wretched 
garret.    His  **  Coral  Grove  "  is  a  well  finished  poem  (p.  678). 


^4--  WENDELL   PHILLIPS. 

Ihis  distinguished  orator  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  1811.  He  en- 
tered Harvard  College,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1831.  He 
then  entered  the  Cambridge  Law  School,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Suffolk  Bar  in  1834.  Mr.  Phillips  gained  his  first  prominence  as 
an  orator  in  1837,  at  a  meeting  in  Boston  to  protest  against  the  murder, 
at  Alton,  III,  of  the  Rev.  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy,  the  editor  of  an  anti-slavery 
newspaper,  who  had  been  killed  by  a  mob  in  that  place.  From  this  time 
Mr.  Phillips  devoted  himself  wholly  and  with  untiring  energy  to  the  ad- 
vocacy of  the  anti-slavery  cause.  It  may  fairly  be  questioned  whether 
such  an  orator  as  Wendell  Phillips  ever  spoke  in  America.  The  little  ex- 
tract on  "  Political  Agitation,"  given  on  p.  506,  is  a  clear,  sparkling  gem. 

^.}^  JOHN   PIERPONT. 

|)T  on  the  Battle  Field  "  (p.  531),  is  from  the  pen  of  John  Pierpont, 


who  was  born  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  April  6th,  1785.     He  gradua- 
ted at  Yale  College  in  1804.     He  studied  law.  then  theology,  be- 
came  a  pastor  in  Boston,  was  chaplain  in  the  civil  war,  and  died 
•t-      August  27th,  1866.    He  wrote  and  published  various  poems. 
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,  EDGAR  A.    POE. 

EW  geniuses  more  brilliant  than  Edgar  Allan  Poe  have  ever  lived. 
Read  the  selections  from  his  pen,  which  appear  in  this  volume,  and 
irvTw®  be  convinced  of  his  amazing  vei-satiUty  ond  ability.  His  "Raven," 
'{V  his  "Bells,"  and  his  prose  sketches  are  peerless  in  their  way.  He 
was  born  in  Boston,  February  19th,  1809.  Edgar  was  educated  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  Richmond,  Va.,  but  he  contracted  vicious  habits  and  made  no 
progress.  He  was  appointed  to  West  Point,  but  was  expelled  from  that 
institution.  In  rags  and  poverty  Poo  pursued  literary  work  at  a  later  day, 
till  in  1833  he  made  considerable  reputation.  His  opportunities  thereafter 
were  brilliant,  but  he  failed  to  improve  them  wisely.  "The  Raven  "  ap- 
peared in  1846.     He  died  in  Baltimore,  October  7th,  1849. 


JOSEPHINE   POLLARD. 


^iss  POLLARD  is  a  resident  of  New  York  City,  and  has  done  much 
good  work  in  poems  and  stories  for  juveniles.    Her  "  First  Party" 
^^^     (p.  414)  well  illustrates  her  unusually  felicitous  style  of  putting 
pleasant  things.     She  has  written  many  good  hymns. 


^j  JOHN   POOLE. 

^HN  POOLE,  author  of  "Old  Coaching  Days"  (p.  579),  was  born  in 
England,  in  1785,  and  died  in  London  February  5th,  1872.  The 
period  through  which  he  lived  enabled  him  to  speak  so  graphically 
I  on  the  theme  selected  for  Gems.  He  was  author  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  successful  dramas  and  fjirces,  of  which  the  best  known  are  *'Paul 
Pry,"  "Deaf  as  a  Post,"  and  "Turning  the  Tables."  He  also  wrote  novels, 
essays  and  character  sketches,  which  take  high  rank  for  originality  and 
racy  humor.     Poole  enjoyed  a  pension  from  the  government. 


NOAH    PORTER. 


loAH  PORTER,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  the  distinguished  President  of  Yale  Col- 
J  ^^g^i  ^'^*^  bo^^  ^^  Farmington,  Conn.,  December  14th,  1811.  He 
c  ?A^  "V  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1831 ;  was  then  tutor  at  Yale  for 
X  three  years,  and  then  became  pastor  of  a  Congregational  Church. 

In  1846  he  was  chosen  professor  of  metaphysics  and  moral  philo.sophy  at 
Yale  College,  and  was  elected  president  of  the  same  on  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  Woolsey  in  1871.  He  is  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  ripest  and  most 
scholarly  of  American  metaphysicians,  and  his  "Advice  to  Young  Men" 
(p.  598)^  is  worthy  of  profound  attention. 
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^fa^  SARGENT  SMITH   PRENTISS, 

]argent  smith  PRENTISS,  author  of  the  tribute  to  New  England  on 
page  105,  was  born  at  Portland,  Me.,  September  30th,  1808,  and 
i^  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1826.  He  practiced  law  and  en- 
j^  tered  somewhat  into  politics.  He  lived  for  several  years  at  the 
"Crescent  City,"  of  which  he  speaks  in  the  selection  given.  He  died  at 
Longwood,  near  Natchez,  July  1st,  1850.  Senator  Crittenden,  of  Ken- 
tucky, said  of  him ;  '*  It  was  impossible  to  know  Mr.  Prentiss  without 
feeling  for  him  admiration  and  love.  His  genius,  so  rich,  and  his  manners, 
so  graceful  and  genial,  could  not  fail  to  impress  those  sentiments  on  all 
who  approached  him.  Eloquence  was  part  of  his  nature,  and  over  his  pri- 
vate conversation,  as  well  as  his  public  speeches,  it  scattered  its  sparkling 
jewels  with  more  than  royal  profusion."  Mr.  Prentiss  was,  in  fact,  one  of 
those  ideal  gentlemen  of  whom  we  hear  much  but  see  comparatively  little. 


^V, -|  E.    PRENTISS. 

Irs.  PRENTISS,  who  wrote  "The  Mystery  of  Life  in  Christ"  (p.  233), 
has  written  much  of  this  style  of  poetry.     She  is  the  author  of 
^^[0^     "  More  Love  to  Thee,  0  Christ,"  and  other  devotional  hymns. 
•^1^        She  also  published  "  Stepping  Heavenward,"  an  excellent  book. 


MARGARET  J.   PRESTON. 

Iargaret  junkin  PRESTON  was  born  about  1836.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  George  Junkin,  and  wife  of  Col.  J.  T.  L. 
Preston,  professor  in  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  at  Lexing- 
ton, Va.  She  has  published  "  Silverwood,"  "A  Book  of  Memo- 
ries," etc.,  and  many  writings  in  prose  and  verse,  chiefly  upon  topics  con- 
nected with  the  civil  war.  She  has  given  a  translation  of  "Dies  Irae'' 
also,  which  has  been  highly  commended.  Her  "Hero  of  the  Commune," 
on  page  278,  is  a  bright  poem  of  French  life. 


NANCY   A.   priest. 

|VER  the  River"  (p.  142)  is  the  one  poem  of  this  lady.  Her  full 
name  was  Nancy  Amelia  Woodbury  Priest.  She  was  born  at 
Hinsdale,  N.  H.,  in  1837.  She  married  Lieutenant  A.  C.  Wake- 
field in  1865,  and  died  in  1870.  Her  poem  appeared  originally 
in  the  Springfield  Republican,  in  August,  1857.  It  was  extensively 
copied,  and  universally  admired,  as  it  well  deserved  to  be.  It  is  matter  for 
general  regret  that  so  marked  a  genius  wrote  so  little. 
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^A^  WILLIAM   C.   PRIME, 

HIS  gentleman  is  an  authority  on  scientific  fishing,  aa  well  as  on  many 

other  mailers,  and  therefore  Gems  contains  two  selections  from  him 

^'ii^'X     ^^  ^^^^  bewitching  sport.     He  was  born  at  Cambridge,  N.  Y.,  Oc- 

I         tober  31st,  1825,  and  graduated  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  1843.     He 

studied  law,  but  ran  more  to  journalism,  writing  much  for  the  "Journal 

of  Commerce,"  of  which,  in  18G1,  he  became  editor  and  joint  proprietor. 


ADELAIDE   ANNE   PROCTER. 

f  IVE  gems  from  this  authoress  grace  these  pages,  one  of  them  her 
celebrated  "Legend  of  Bregenz."  She  was  born  in  London,  Octo- 
\^/ •  her  30th,  1825,  and  Wiis  the  daughter  of  Bryan  Waller  Procter, 
V  best  known  as  Barry  Cornwall.  She  showed  decided  literary 
ability  when  quite  young,  and  under  the  nom  deplume  of  Mary  Berwick, 
wrote  fur  Dickens'  "  Household  Words."  She  published  several  volumes 
of  poems,  all  of  which  were  very  well  received.  Charles  Dickens  was  her 
special  friend  and  admirer.     She  died  in  London,  February  2d,  1864. 

FATHER   PROUT. 

^jRANCis  MAHONEY,  who  is  known  in  literature  chiefly  as  Father  Prout^ 

was  born  in  Ireland,  about  1805.     lie  took  orders  in  the  CathoHc 

^i"/       Church,  but  abandoned  them  for  literary  pursuits.     In  "  Fraser's 

^i^       Magazine"  he  published  an  amusing  series  of  articles,  collected 

finally  as  the  *'Ileliques  of  Father  Prout."     He  did  much  as  a  newspaper 

corre-^pondent,  but  finally  retired  to  a  monastery,  and  died  May  19th, 

1860.     His  "Bells  of  Shandon"  (p.  573),  is  a  genuine  gem. 

.s-L^  SAMUEL   PURCHAS. 

AMUEL  PURCHAS  was  bom  at  Essex,  England,  in  1577,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.     He  subsequentlv  took 
IN         orders  in  the  Church  of  England.     He  died  at  London,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1026.     His  "Praise  of  the  Sea''  (p.  75),  is  a  quaint  scrap 
in  the  olden  style  of  the  days  wherein  he  lived  and  wrote. 


^}j^  SIR   WALTER   RALEIGH. 

•       *  

O" "'  ;v  page  381,  a  little  gem  of  this  English  statesman  and  author  will  be 
I  found.  He  was  born  in  1552 ;  studied  at  Oxford ;  entered  the 
2^  army;  sailed  for  America;  returned  home;  spread  his  cloak  over 
V^       a  muddy  place  in  the  street  that  the  queen  might  pass ;  ao  won 
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her  favor ;  subsequently  visited  America ;  had  varying  experiences  in  court 
favor  and  disfavor,  and  finally  was  beheaded,  October  29th,  1618. 


„.4&v^  REV.   W.   S.   RALPH. 

|N  page  116,  is  an  odd  poem,  entitled  ''Whistling  in  Heaven.*'  The 
experience  on  which  it  purports  to  be  founded,  actually  occurred, 
-^^^i^  the  wife  of  the  author  being  the  one  so  charmed  by  the  whistling. 
On  his  return  to  their  frontier  cabin,  Mr.  Ralph  was  told  of  the  occur- 
rence, and  soon  after  he  surprised  his  wife  by  presenting  her  with  the  poem 
as  given  in  this  book.     Mr.  Ealph  now  resides  at  Halilax,  Nova  Scotia. 


^3^  THOMAS   BUCHANAN   READ. 

jjgF  this  authors  excellent  works,  three  appear  in  Gems.     He  was 
%    born  in   Pennsylvania,  March  12th,  1822.     He  was  a  poet,  a 
sculptor,  and  painter.     In  all  these  spheres  he  did  good  work. 
He  published  several  volumes,  and  died  in  New  York  City,  May  llth,  1872. 

^  JEAN   PAUL   FRIEDRICH   RICHTER. 


[HE  author  of  the  superb  gem,  "The  Two  Roads"  (p.  109),  who  was 
commonly  called  Jean  Paul,  was  a  popular,  quaint  and  original 
-^4^-^  German  author,  born  in  1763.  He  made  good  progress  in 
L.itin  and  Greek,  and  entered  the  University  of  Leipsic  in  1780. 
While  a  student  he  wrote  a  work  entitled  "Greenland  Law-suits.*'  He 
also  wrote  "A  Selection  from  the  Papers  of  the  Devil."  He  died  in  No- 
vember, 1825.  "Except  by  name,"  says  Carlyle,  "Richter  is  but  little 
known  out  of  Germany.  The  only  thing  connected  with  him,  we  think, 
that  has  reached  this  country,  is  his  saying  imported  by  Madame  de  Stael, 
and  thankfully  pocketed  by  most  newspaper  critics:  '  Providence  has  given 
to  the  French  the  empire  of  the  land,  to  the  English  that  of  the  sea,  and 
to  the  Germans  that  of  the  air ! '  Of  this  last  element,  indeed,  his  own 
genius  might  easily  seem  to  have  been  a  denizen.*' 


MRS.   J.   H.    RIDDLE. 

^His  lady  was  an  authoress  of  considerable  repute  as  a  juvenile  writer. 
From  1866  onward,  she  published  several  volumes,  and  in  1867, 
became  the  editor  of  the  "St.  James's  Magazine."  Her  first  pub- 
lications were  in  England,  with  re-issues  here.    She  wrote  under 

the  name  of  F.  G.  TrafFord  also,  and  thus  issued  many  valuable  works. 

"  Ghosts  of  Long  Ago  "  (p.  99)  is  a  thoughtful  and  valuable  address. 
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JOHN  RUSKIN. 

]wo  choice  prose  extracts  from  Ruskin  will  be  found  in  this  volume 
Their  distinguished  author  was  born  in  London,  in  February, 
^^'•1  1819.  He  was  wealthy  and  studious.  At  Oxford  he  distinguished 
X  himself  and  took  a  prize  for  poetry.     He  studied  art,  and  soon 

became  famous  by  his  brilliant  discussions  of  its  problems.  He  traveled 
extensively ;  wrote  and  re-wrote  his  volumes ;  lectured  on  art ;  and  in 
every  direction  has  been  a  most  assiduous  and  valuable  leader  of  thought. 


WILLIAM    HOWARD   RUSSELL. 


Ihis  gentleman  is  an  Irish  writer,  noted  as  correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
don ''Times."    He  was  born  in  Dublin,  in  1821.     He  accompanied 
y.^'      the  British  army  in  1854,  and  wrote  letters  on  the  Crimean  war. 

V  These  attracted  great  attention,  and  were  finally  collected  in  two 
volumes.  In  1861,  he  came  to  the  United  States  as  war  correspondent 
for  the  *^  Times."  The  sketch  of  the  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  (p.  oS), 
on  which  Tennyson's  famous  poem  was  based,  is  a  splendid  commentary 
on  that  brilliant  dash.     It  should  be  read  in  connection  with  the  poem. 

JOHN   G.   SAXE. 

;HE  author  of  six  very  excellent  humorous  poems  given  in   Gems 

John  Godfrey  Saxe,  was  born  in  Vermont,  in  1816.     He  gradua- 

^Jf^      ted  at  Middleburg  College,  of  that  State,  in  1839,  and  then  beairae 

V  editor  of  a  paper  in  Burlington.  His  fii*st  volume  of  poem:?  ap- 
peared in  1849.  It  had  an  extensive  circulation.  Other  volumes  appeared 
in  1864  and  in  1866.     Mr.  Saxe  has  practiced  somewhat  at  law  also. 


^y.  SIR   WALTER  SCOTT. 

I^His  distinguished  author  and  poet  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  August 
loth,  1771.  He  was  both  sickly  as  a  child  and  lame  for  life.  He 
•J^^r-'t]  was  a  ccreat  reader.  He  studied  at  the  Univei*sitv  of  Edinburirh. 
practiced  law  for  a  few  years,  and  then  entered  wholly  into  journalisnL 
His  first  laurels  as  a  poet  were  won  in  1805,  by  his  "Lay  of  the  Last  Min- 
strel." He  subsequently  gave  himself  more  to  history  and  romance,  pro- 
ducing the  famous  Waverley  series.  He  became  very  wealthy  ;  was  crea- 
ted a  baronet  in  1820 ;  built  his  residence  at  Abbotsford  ;  lost  all  by  the 
failure  of  his  publishers  ;  but  by  assiduous  work  paid  £  150,000  after  he 
was  fifty-five  years  of  age.  He  died  September  21st,  1832.  "  Patriotism," 
on  page  233,  and  the  prose  selection  on  page  539,  illustrate  his  style. 
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WILLIAM   SHAKESPEARE. 

iVERYBODY  kuows  more  or  less  of  the  famous  Shakespeare,  who  was 
born  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  England,  April  23d,  1664.  He  re- 
ceived a  grammar  school  education  only.  In  1589  he  was  an  actor 
in  London ;  he  subsequently  devoted  himself  to  authorship,  pro- 
ducing plays  and  poems  in  great  profusion.  His  plays  number  thirty- 
seven.  In  1610,  he  retired  to  his  old  home,  and  spent  his  last  days  in  ease 
and  enjoyment.  He  died  April  23d,  1616,  and  was  buried  in  the  old 
church  at  Stratford.  His  vai'ied  genius  is  well  shown  in  the  selections 
from  his  works  which  are  contained  in  these  pages. 


HENRY   W.   SHAW. 


^fl^  (josh,  billings). 

|iiis  distinguished  humorous  moralist  was  born  at  Lanesborough, 
Mass.,  in  1818.     He  spent  many  years  in  the  west,  and  turned 
^''      his  attention  to  various  pursuits,  especially  farming  and  the  auc- 
"^*        tion  business.     In  1858  he  settled  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and 
began  to  write  sketches  for  newspapers  over  the  Tiom  de  plume  of  "Josh 
Billings."     He  rapidly  became  popular  as  a  writer  and  lecturer.     He  ex- 
cels in  his  humorous  putting  of  genuine  good  sense. 


PERCY   BYSSHE  SHELLEY. 

J|his  famous  English  poet  was  born  August  4th,  1792.  He  came  of  a 
noble  ftimily.  He  spent  several  years  at  Eton,  and  two  at  Oxford, 
*^^  after  which  he  led  a  roving,  irregular  life.  He  was  Byron's  com- 
panion in  Italy  for  considerable  time,  and  there  he  wrote  most  of  his  best 
works.  He  was  drowned  in  the  Gulf  of  Spezia  in  July,  1822.  His  body 
was  washed  ashore,  when  Byron  and  other  friends  burned  it,  and  the  ashes 
were  buried  at  Home.     This  volume  contains  three  of  Shelley's  poems. 


BENJAMIN   p.   SHILLABER. 

^JL^  (MRS.    PARTINOTOX). 

iiiTS  humorous  author  was  born  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  in  1814.     He 


entered  a  printing  office  at  Dover  in  1830,  and  later  spent  several 
W      years  in  travel.     He  afterwards  entered  the  office  of  the  Boston 
^'^      **  Post,"  and  became  editorially  connected  with  this  paper.     He 
acquired  great  celebrity  by  his  "Sayings  of  Mrs.  Partington."     He  pub- 
lished several  very  successful  volumes  on  this  and  other  subjects.     His 
*'  Mouse  Hunting,"  on  page  217,  is  a  good  specimen  of  his  humorous  work. 
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LYDIA   H.   SIGOURNEY. 

r^RS.  LYDIA  HUNTLEY  SIGOURNEY  was  an  American  poet  and  eiten- 

sive  miscellaneous  writer.     She  was  born  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  in 

>^^^     1791.     In  1819  she  married  Charles  Sigourney,  a  merchant  of 


'^  Hartford,  in  which  city  she  resided  until  her  death,  which  oc- 
curred in  1865.  She  was  a  writer  of  chaste  and  elegant  style.  Iltr  three 
poems  selected  for  Gems  are  eminently  worthy  of  the  honorable  place 
accorded  them.     Her  "  Niagara"  is  a  standard  poem. 


,1,  JAMES  SMITH. 

r?AMES  SMITH,  author  of  "  The  Soldier's  Pardon  "  (p.  236),  was  an  En- 
glish humorist  and  miscellaneous  writer,  born  in  London,  1775. 
■<y.^t  He  became  extensively  known  by  his  contributions  to  "The  Pic- 
I  Nic,""The  London  Ilcview,"  and  '^The  Monthly  Mirror."  In 
1812,  h(^  brought  out  "Rejected  Addresses,"  which  are  humorous  imita- 
tions of  the  poems  of  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Byron,  Scott,  and  others. 
They  met  with  a  brilliant  success.  He  died  in  1839,  and  his  "  Memoirs, 
Letters,  ets.,*'  were  collected  and  published  in  18i0. 


rj^  SEBA   SMITH. 

|eba  SMITH  was  an  American  writer,  born  at  Buckfield,  Maine.  In 
1833,  under  the  nom  de  phone  of  "  Major  Jack  Downing,"  he 
^  published  a  series  of  humorous  letters  on  political  subjects,  which 
^'^  became  widely  popular.  His  other  principal  works  are  "  Pow- 
hatan,'* a  poem,  and  '^Away  down  East,  or  Portraitures  of  Yankee  Life.** 
He  died  in  18G8.  His  "  Mother  in  the  Snow  Storm  "  (p.  513)  is  one  of 
his  more  serious  productions,  founded  on  actual  experience. 


HORACE   SMITH. 

HE  author  of  "  Hymn  to  the  Flowers  "  (p.  253),  was  born  in  London, 
in  1779.  He  early  became  a  writer  for  periodicals.  He  did  much 
literary  work  with  his  brother  James.  He  produced  novels  and 
poems,  all  of  a  satisfactory  kind.     He  died  July  12th,  1819. 

^.L.^  ROBERT   SOUTHEY. 


^'i 


i^SoBERT  SOUTHEY  was  a  poet  laureate  of  England.     He  was  born  at 
^^    Bristol,  August  12th,  1774.     He  began  to  WTite  verses  before  he 
c^'v^'Y     was  ten  years  old.     Li  1792,  he  was  expelled  from  Westminster 
school  for  writing  an  essay  against  corporal  punishment.    He 
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entered  Baliol  College,  at  Oxford,  in  1792.  In  1793  he  wrote  "  Wat  Ty- 
ler," a  drama,  and  "  Joan  of  Arc,"  an  epic  poem.  In  1794,  he  was  intro- 
duced to  the  poet  Coleridge,  with  whom  he  enjoyed  a  life-long  friendship. 
After  various  adventures,  and  several  changes  of  occupation  and  residence, 
he  settled,  in  1803,  at  Greta  Hall,  near  Keswick,  with  Coleridge,  who  was 
his  brother-in-law.  He  then  became  a  contributor  to  the  "  Quarterly  Re- 
view," and  published  various  poems.  He  was  appointed  poet  laureate  in 
1813.  In  1835,  he  received  a  pension  of  three  hundred  pounds  a  year 
from  the  government.  Soon  after  this  time  his  faculties  became  enfeebled, 
and  he  sank  into  a  state  of  mental  imbecility.  He  died  March  21st,  1843. 
Two  of  Southey's  choicest  poems  adorn  these  pages. 


♦  MRS.   CAROLINE   B.   SOUTHEY. 

■  c^ro  ■ 

.   >   ■» 

IvROLTNE  ANNE  BOWLES  was  bom  in  England  in  1787.  She  led  a  re- 
tired literary  life  until  1839,  when  she  married  the  poet  laureate, 
Robert  Southey.  She  had  previously  issued  several  volumes  of 
>^  poems,  and  had  long  been  an  intimate  friend  of  Southey's.  Seve- 
ral poems  bear  the  initials  of  both  these  gifted  writers.  She  died  in  1854. 
"  The  Pauper's  Death-Bed  "  (p.  216)  is  one  of  her  best  productions. 


EDMUND   SPENSER. 


•^^^ 

bNfUND  SPENSER,  or  Spencer,  was  one  of  England's  most  celebrated 
W    poets.     He  was  born  in  London  in  1552,  and  died  January  16th, 
^      1599.     He  was  a  college-bred  man,  and  had  the  ideal  experience 
V       of  poets  with  love  and  poverty  in  early  life,  crowned  in  old  age 
with  plonty  and  peace.     The  *' Faerie  Queene"is  Spenser's  great  work. 
He  wjis  buried  in  Westminster,  his  monument^  erected  in  1620,  being  re- 
stored in  1778.     His  "Ministry  of  Angels"  (p.  702)  is  very  fine. 


A^  WILLIAM   B.   SPRAQUE. 

tCLLiAM  BUEL  SPRAQUE,  D.D.,  was  an  eminent  American  Presbyterian 
divine,  born  at  Andover,  Conn.,  in  1795.  His  ministerial  life 
was  spent,  in  the  main,  at  Albany,  N.  T. ,  where  he  did  a  large 
amount  of  literary  work  in  addition  to  his  regular  employments. 

His  comparison  of  Voltaire  and  Wilberforce  (p.  661)  is  in  the  general 

style  of  his  literary  works.    He  died  in  1876. 
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CHARLES   SPRAGUE. 

(harles  SPRAGUE,  author  of  "  I  See  Thee  Still "  (p.  144),  was  born 
at  Boston,  Mass.,  October  26th,  1791 ;  he  became  a  mercantile  clerk 
jf^  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  rose  rapidly  in  business.  He  early 
^^  displayed  a  fine  talent  for  poetry,  and  devoted  his  spare  time  for 
many  years  to  the  study  of  old  English  classics.  He  was  the  civic  orator 
at  Boston,  July  4th,  1825.     He  died  January  14th,  1876. 


ARTHUR   PENRHYN   STANLEY. 


HE  Rev.  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  better  known  as  Dean  Stanley, 
was  born  in  1815.  He  studied  at  Rugby  under  the  famous  Dr. 
1^  Arnold,  and  subsequently  graduated  at  Oxford.  He  was  appoiDted 
%*  chaplain  to  Prince  Albert,  and  in  1856  became  Regius  professor  of 
ecclesiastical  history  at  Oxford.  He  visited  the  Holy  Land  in  company 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  wrote  a  very  valuable  volume  on  the  subject, 
whence  an  extract  is  taken  for  this  collection.  He  became  Dean  of  West- 
minster in  1864,  and  died  in  1882,  greatly  lamented  by  the  Queen  of 
England,  and  by  all  the  learned  and  religious  world. 


ROBERT   STORY. 


HE  author  of  the  bright  little  poem,  "The  Whistle,"  on  page  283, 
was  Robert  Story,  born  in  Northumberland,  England,  about  1790. 
He  was  a  clergyman  of  eminent  worth,  and  a  poet  of  considerable 
ability.     His  death  occurred  in  1859. 


&, 


HARRIET   BEECHER  STOWE. 


j^RS.  HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWE  is  One  of  the  most  distinguished  lady 
authors  of  America.     She  was  born  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  June 

^  14th,  1812.  "While  but  a  child  she  was  passionately  fond  of  such 
books  as  Scott's  novels,  "Arabian  Nights,"  and  "  Don  Quixote." 
Before  she  was  twelve  years  of  age  she  wrote  a  composition,  maintaining 
the  negative  of  the  question,  "  Can  the  immortality  of  the  soul  be  proved 
by  the  light  of  nature  ?  "  At  the  age  of  thirteen  she  became  a  pupil  of 
her  sister  Catharine,  then  principal  of  the  Female  Seminary  at  Hartford. 
In  1836  she  was  married  to  Professor  Calvin  E.  Stowe.  In  1850  she  ac- 
companied her  husband  to  Brunswick,  Maine,  where  she  wrote  her  famous 
"  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  The  success  of  this  work  has  been  without  a  pa^ 
allel.  It  is  thought  that  half  a  million  copies  have  been  sold  in  this  country, 
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and  probably  more  than  that  number  in  the  British  dominions.  It  has 
been  translated  also  into  all  the  principal  European  languages,  and  into 
several  of  Asia,  including,  it  is  said,  the  Chinese  and  Japanese.  Two  dif- 
ferent translations  of  it  have  been  made  into  Russian,  three  into  the  Mag- 
yar language,  and  thirteen  or  fourteen  into  German.  One  selection  given 
in  Gems,  ''  The  Little  Evangelist,"  is  from  this  wonderful  book. 

,  SIR   JOHN   SUCKLING. 

IiR  JOHN  SUCKLING,  author  of  one  poem  in  Gems,  "  The  Bride,"  waa 
born  at  Middlesex,  England,  in  1609,  and  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge. In  1631,  he  offered  his  services  to  Gustavus  Adolphus,  of 
Sweden,  who  was  then  waging  war  against  Germany.  Subse- 
quently he  was  attached  to  the  Court  of  Charles  I.,  and  in  1639  he 
equipped  a  troop  of  horse  for  service  against  the  Scotch.  His  works  in- 
clude plays,  songs,  poems,  and  metaphysics.     He  died  about  1642. 


.  CHARLES   SUMNER. 

/he  great  Senator,  Charles  Sumner,  was  born  in  Boston,  January  6th, 
"     1811.     He  was  educated  at  the  Boston  Public,  Latin  School  and 

^,^      Harvard  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1830.     He  was  conspicu- 

^^  ously  studious.  In  1831  he  entered  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
then  under  the  charge  of  Judge  Story,  and  gave  himself,  without  relaxa- 
tion, to  profound  study.  His  leisure  was  devoted  to  preparing  a  catalogue 
of  the  Law  Library,  and  to  work  on  the  "American  Jurist,"  of  which  he 
became  editor-in-chief.  In  1837  he  went  to  Europe,  and  was  received 
with  most  flattering  attention.  His  days  were  passed  in  society  and  in 
the  galleries,  but  his  nights  were  spent  in  diligent  study. 

He  had  purposed  a  lawyer's  life,  and  his  ambition  was  to  reach  the  Su- 
preme bench.  But,  in  1845,  he  turned  to  politics,  speaking  and  working 
against  the  admission  of  Texas  and  the  war  with  Mexico.  In  1851,  he 
was  elected  United  States  Senator  for  Massachusetts,  the  first  civil  office, 
and  the  only  one,  he  ever  held.  In  1852,  he  began  his  Congressional  as- 
sault on  slavery  by  a  masterly  argument  for  the  repeal  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law,  entitled  "  Freedom  National-Slavery  Sectional."  This  phrase 
became  the  watchword  of  his  party,  and  gave  the  key  to  most  of  his  later 
arguments. 

In  1857,  he  was  again  chosen  to  the^  Senatorship ;  again,  in  1863,  and 
subsequently  in  1869,  thus  passing  the  last  twenty-three  years  of  his  life 
in  that  body.    An  attack  of  severe  illness  in  the  Senate  chamber,  on 
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March  10th,  1874,  proved  fatal  in  his  own  house  in  Washington  on  tie 
day  following.  Almost  his  last  words  were  addressed  to  Judge  Hoar, 
"Take  care  of  my  Civil  Rights  Bill."  His  remains  lie  at  Mount  Aubun), 
near  Boston.     The  extract  on  page  453  is  a  fair  specimen  of  his  style. 

ALGERNON   CHARLES  SWINBITRNE. 

[his  author  was  born  near  London,  April  5th,  1837.     His  education 
was  obtained  partly  at  Eaton,  partly  in  France,  and  partly  at  Ox- 
ford.    He  spent  some  time  subsequently  in  Italy.     He  has  pub- 
lished several  dramas  and  many  poems.     "Kissing  her  Hair"  (p. 
52)  is  one  of  his  peculiar  yet  pleasing  productions. 


T.    DEWITT  TALMAGE. 

jHE  Rev.  Thomas  De  Witt  Talmage,  d.d.,  was  born  in  Boundbrook, 
Somerset  Co.,  N.  J.,  January  7th,  1832.  He  entered  New  York 
University  and  graduated  in  1853.  He  graduated  also  from  the 
New  Brunswick  Theological  Seminary  in  1856,  and  in  the  same 
year  became  minister  of  the  Reformed  Church.  In  1869  he  accepted  the 
call  of  his  present  charge,  the  Central  Congregational  Church  in  Brooklyn. 
He  has  done  much  newspaper  editorial  work.  He  has  also  published  five 
volumes  of  sermons,  besides  several  books  in  lighter  vein,  and  has  always 
been  an  active  pastor,  a  diligent  lecturer,  and  a  man  of  great  general  activity. 


BAYARD   TAYLOR. 

[ayard  TAYLOR  was  bom  at  Kennett  Square,  Chester  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, January  11th,  1825.  He  began  life  as  a  printer,  then 
v;  •  appeared  as  a  poet,  then  as  a  traveler  and  newspaper  correspon- 
V  dent  and  proprietor,  in  connection  with  the  New  York  Tribune. 
As  a  traveler  he  visited  all  parts  of  the  world.  He  finally  became  con- 
nected with  consular  appointments  abroad,  becoming  Minister  to  Germany 
in  1878,  where  he  died,  after  a  short  residence,  in  December  of  the  same 
year.  He  was  a  most  popular  lecturer  and  author,  "  The  Quaker 
Widow"  (p.  110)  is  one  of  Bayard  Taylor's  earlier  gems. 


.L  BENJAMIN   F.   TAYLOR. 

]wo  exquisite  gems  from  Benjamin  Franklin  Taylor  brighten  these 
pages.     He  was  bom  in  New  York  State  in  1822.     He  was  edu- 

Tcated  at  Madison  University,  where  his  father  was  the  honored 
president.    He  published  poems  and  fragmentary  papers  in  1845, 
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and  from  that  time  became  an  active  journalist.  His  railway  sketches, 
under  the  title  "  The  World  on  Wheels/^  were  peerless.  All  his  works 
were  immensely  popular.     He  is  a  popular  lyceum  lecturer  also. 


JEFFERYS  TAYLOR. 

BRIGHT  little  juvenile  poem,  an  improvement  of  the  old  story  of 
the  milkmaid  who  counted  her  chickens  before  they  were  hatched, 
is  given  on  page  199.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Jefferys  Taylor,  an 
English  writer,  who  was  born  in  1792,  and  who  wrote  chiefly  for 

the  young,  being  distinguished  for  his  quaint,  practical:  manner  of  putting 

his  thoughts.     He  died  August  8th,  1853. 


JEREMY   TAYLOR. 

Ieremy  TAYLOR,  D.D ,  was  born  in  Cambridge,  England,  in  1613. 
He  entered  Caius  College  in  1826,  and  waited  at  the  public  tables 
for  support.  After  graduating  he  gained  the  friendship  of  Bishop 
Laud,  and  in  1636,  obtained  a  fellowship  at  Oxford.  In  1642  his 
rectory  was  sequestered  by  Parliament,  and  he  was  forced  to  take  refuge 
in  Wales,  where  he  supported  himself  by  teaching,  and  wrote  some  of  his 
best  works.  As  a  preacher  and  as  a  writer,  he  occupies  a  high  place. 
"  Useful  Studies  "  (p.  292)  is  a  characteristic  eflfusion  from  his  pen.  He 
died  at  Lisburne,  Ireland,  August  13th,  1667.  , 


ALLRED  TENNYSON. 

England's  present  poet  laureate  was  born  in  1809  in  Lincolnshire.  He 
graduated  at  Cambridge,  and  was  early  distinguished  for  poetic 
ability,  gaining  the  Chancellor's  Medal  in  1829.  His  reputation 
as  a  poet  grew  slowly,  however,  and  it  was  not  until  1842  that  he 
really  became  famous.  Since  that  time  he  has  stood  confessedly  as  the 
world's  first  poet.  Every  one  of  the  ten  selections  given  in  Gems,  from 
his  poems,  is  exquisitely  beautiful  in  its  line.  On  the  death  of  Words- 
worth in  1850,  Tennyson  was  appointed  poet  laureate. 


THOMAS  OF   CELANO. 


NE  of  the  grandest  hymns  ever  written  is  the  old  Latin  Dies  Tree,  a 

translation  of  which  is  given  on  page  456.    Its  author  was  Thomas, 

a  Franciscan  monk,  bom  near  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth. 

century,  at  Celano,  a  Neapolitan  village.    This  wonderful  poem 
62 
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has  had  the  highest  encomiums  from  such  critics  and  scholars  as  Mozart, 
Haydn,  Goethe,  Schlegel,  Dryden,  Scott,  Milman,  etc.  Dr.  W.  R.  Wil- 
liams, of  New  York,  perhaps  the  first  scholar  of  America,  critically  de- 
scribes this  hymn  as  "combining  somewhat  of  the  rhythm  of  classic  Latin, 
with  the  rhymes  of  the  mediaeval  Latin,  treating  of  a  theme  full  of  awful 
sublimity,  and  grouping  together  the  most  startling  imagery  of  Scripture 
as  to  the  last  judgment,  and  throwing  this  into  yet  stronger  relief  by  the 
barbaric  simplicity  of  the  style  in  which  it  is  set,  and  adding  to  all  these 
its  full  and  trumpet-like  cadences,  and  uniting  with  the  impassioned  feel- 
ings of  the  South,  whence  it  emanated,  the  gravity  of  the  North,  whose 
severer  style  it  adopted."  It  is  a  poem  that  may  be  studied  and  dwelt 
upon,  with  ever  increasing  profit  and  delight. 


J  LORD   EDWARD   THURLOW. 

CRD  THURLOW  was  an  eminent  English  lawyer,  bom  in  Norfolk,  in 

1732.     He  was  sent  to  Cambridge,  but  he  was  compelled  to  leave 

without  a  degree  on  account  of  his  refractory  conduct.     He  after- 

}        wards  studied  law.     In  early  life  he  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the 

4        poet  Cowper.     He  rose  rapidly  in  his  profession,  and  obtained  the 

rank  of  king's  counsel  in  1761.     He  died  September,  1806.     His  legal 

eminence  was  deemed  by  many  to  be  due  to  happy  accidents,  rather  than 

to  real  ability.     His  ''Patient  Stork  "  (p.  450)  is  a  good  poem. 


JOHN   TOWNSEND   TROWBRIDGE. 


|he  author  of  "The  Vagabonds"  (p.  130)  is  well  known  through  that 
poem,  as  well  as  by  the  other  two  from  his  pen  given  in  this  vol- 
ume.    He  was  born  in  Monroe  county,  N.  T.,  in  1827.     He  wrote 
considerably  for  the  "Atlantic  Monthly,"  and  has  been  much  en- 
^9^    joyed  as  a  writer  of  light  literature. 


JOHANN   LUDWIO  UHLAND. 


gULAND  was  a  celebrated  German  poet,  born  in  1787.  He  studied 
i  law  and  took  the  degree  of  ll.d.  He  was  a  member  of  the  rep- 
Sj!^^  resentative  assembly  of  Wurtemburg  in  1819,  and  in  1830  was 
X  appointed  professor  of  the  German  language  and  literature  at 

Tubingen.  He  published  a  rich  collection  of  patriotic  songs.  As  a  poet, 
he  was  characterized  by  simplicity,  tenderness,  and  deep  religious  feeling, 
as  **The  Lost  Church"  (p.  622)  shows.     He  died,  November,  1862. 
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^U  CHARLES   DUDLEY   WARNER. 

Khis  gentleman,  author  of  three  extracts  in  Gems,  was  born  in  Plain- 
field,  Mass.,  September  12th,  1829.     He  graduated  at  Hamilton 
'^'^^    College,  practiced  law  in  Chicago,  and  became  a  journalist  in 
J         Hartford,  where  he  now  resides.      His  publications  meet  with 
very  general  favor.  

GEORGE   WASHINGTON. 


Sj^^ASHiNQTON,  the  first  President  of  the  United  States,  was  bom  in 
ipllp  Westmoreland  county,  Va.,  February  22d,  1732.  He  was  left  an 
lit^  ♦  orphan  when  but  twelve  years  of  age  and  inherited  a  large  estate. 
His  early  education  was  defective.  He  had  some  rough  frontier 
experiences,  in  the  early  Indian  wars,  but  he  abandoned  the  army  for  civil 
pursuits.  On  the  opening  of  hostilities  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  he  was 
unanimously  chosen  to  command  the  American  forces.  He  accepted  it  on 
the  condition  that  he  was  to  receive  no  salary.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
he  laid  down  his  commission.  Then  it  was  he  issued  his  address  to  his 
troops,  given  on  page  408.  He  was  unanimously  chosen  first  President  of 
the  newly-organized  Federal  government.  The  organization  started  on 
March  4th,  1789,  but  the  inauguration  of  Washington  was  delayed  till 
April  30th,  when  it  took  place,  in  New  York  City,  and  he  delivered  the 
address  from  which  the  selection  on  page  603  is  taken. 

Washington  was  strongly  urged  to  serve  a  third  term  in  the  presidency, 
but  he  refused,  and  retired  to  private  life  at  Mount  Vernon.  Here  he 
enjoyed  the  repose  and  the  many  honors  he  had  so  nobly  earned.  He  died 
at  Mount  Vernon,  Va.,  from  a  short  illness,  December  14, 1799. 


DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

JHE  great  Daniel  Webster  was  born  at  Salisbury  (now  Franklin),  N. 
H.,  January  18th,  1782.  He  received  only  a  limited  education, 
and  was  greatly  indebted  for  his  early  instruction  to  his  mother. 
^^^  He  completed  his  preparation  for  college  in  the  family  of  Rev. 
Samuel  Wood,  of  Boscawen,  and  entered  Dartmouth  College  in  1797.  He 
was  considered  the  foremost  scholar  of  his  class.  He  was  decidedly  pro- 
ficient in  the  classics  and  English  literature,  and  was  distinguished  con- 
spicuously in  the  debates  of  the  college  societies.  Several  of  his  collegiate 
addresses  found  their  way  into  print.  He  graduated  in  1801  and  began 
the  study  of  law.  He  soon  rose  to  eminence  at  the  bar  where  Samuel 
Dexter,  Joseph  Story  and  Jeremiah  Mason  were  at  the  height  of  their 
fame.     He  was  nominated  and  elected  to  Congress  by  the  Federalists  in 
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1812.  Taking  his  seat  in  the  special  session  of  May,  1813,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  committee  on  foreign  afiOeiirs,  and  made  his  maiden  Con- 
gressional speech  June  10th,  1813. 

Webster  was  afterwards  admitted  to  practice  in  the  Supreme  Court  at 
Washington.  He  then  devoted  himself  with  great  zeal  to  the  practice  of 
his  profession,  and  gained  rank  among  the  most  distinguished  jurists  of 
this  country.  He  added  to  his  world-wide  fame  as  an  orator  by  his  ad- 
dress at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument, 
June  17th,  1825,  and  by  his  eulogy  of  Adams  and  Jefferson,  delivered  at 
Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  August,  1826.  He  served  as  Secretary  of  State 
under  President  Harrison,  and  was  continued  in  office  by  President  Tyler. 
He  died  at  Marshfield,  October  24th,  1852,  and  was  buried  in  his  family 
vault  in  the  cemetery  of  that  town.  "Crime  Self-Revealed,"  from  one  of 
his  pleas  in  a  murder  case  (p.  632),  is  a  matchless  piece  of  oratory. 


A,  THOMAS  WESTWOOD. 

'•^^j^iCES  AT  THE  THRONE  "  (p.  527)  was  Written  by  Thomas  Westwood, 
^Hm    who  was  born  at  Enfield,  England,  November  26th,  1814.     He 
c^j^  *     led  an  active  business  life,  and  was,  for  twenty -five  years,  direc- 
X  tor  of  a  railway  company  in  Belgium.     He  has  been  a  frequent 

contributor  of  verses  to  the  London  "  Athenaeum  and  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine," and  is  author  of  several  volumes  of  very  excellent  poems. 


EDWIN   PERCY   WHIPPLE. 


iDwiN  PERCY  WHIPPLE  was  bom  at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  March  8th* 
1819.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
Salem,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  began  to  write  for  a  news- 
>^  paper.  He  then  applied  himself  to  banking  for  many  years. 
Since  1860,  he  has  devoted  himself  to  literature,  being  a  frequent  contribu- 
tor to  current  periodicals,  and  a  popular  lyceum  lecturer.  He  also  enjoys 
considerable  reputation  as  a  critic,  his  skill  in  this  department  being  illus- 
trated by  his  clear  analysis  in  "The  Power  of  Words"  (p.  665.) 


HENRY   KIRKE   WHITE. 


Khis  author  is  better  known  simply  as  Kirke  White.     He  was  an 

English  poet,  born  in  1785.     As  a  child  he  was  remarkable  for 

^^      precocity,  and  he  soon  distinguished  himself  in  ancient  and  mod- 

y       em  languages,  music  and  natural  philosophy.    Having  made  seve- 
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ral  random  contributions  to  the  "  Monthly  Mirror,"  he  ventured  to  publish 
a  collection  of  poems,  which  attracted  the  notice  of  Southey,  who  became 
his  warm  friend  and  generous  patron.  White  entered  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1804.  Severe  application  to  study  was  too  much  for  his 
constitution,  and  he  fell  into  a  rapid  decline,  and  died  October,  1806.  His 
works  were  published  by  Southey,  with  a  very  interesting  biography. 
''The  Star  of  Bethlehem"  (p.  469)  is  one  of  the  finest  gems  of  poetry. 


MRS.  A.  D.  T.  WHITNEY. 

HE  LITTLE  RID  hin"  (p.  482)  is  as  bright  and  well  told  an  Irish 
legend,  of  the  fabulous  order,  as  can  readily  be  found.  It  was 
written  by  Mrs.  Adeline  D.  Train  Whitney,  who  was  born  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  in  1824.     Her  husband  is  Seth  D.  Whitney,  of 

Milton,  Mass.     She  has  long  been  a  favorite  contributor  to  the  current 

magazines,  especially  those  for  the  younger  readers. 


♦  JOHN  G.  WHITTIER. 

[he  QUAKER  POET,"  as  John  Greenleaf  Whitter  has  been  familiarly 
called,  is  a  native  of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  where  he  was  born  in  1807. 
After  an  academic  education  he  devoted  himself  to  journalism. 
He  also  had  some  political  experience,  but  in  1840  he  settled  at 
Amesbury,  Mass.,  where  he  still  resides.  He  has  written  extensively, 
both  in  prose  and  poetry.  Sixteen  splendid  selections  from  Whittier  are 
given  in  Gems.    Like  Washington  Irving,  Whittier  never  married. 


CARLOS  WILCOX. 

[iLCOX  was  an  American  poet,  born  at  Newport,  N.  H.,  October* 
1794.     He  studied  theology  and  began  to  preach.    In  1822,  he 
published  the  first  book  of  a  poem  called  "The  Age  of  Benevo- 
lence."    He  gained  a  high  reputation  for  eloquence.     He  died  in 
1827.     His  poem  on  page  219  is  beautiful  in  sentiment  and  structure. 

^1^  J.   A.   WILET. 

'ames  a.  WILEY,  D.D.,  is  an  eminent  divine  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland.     He  published  the  "  History  of  Protestantism,"  "  Edom 
in  Prophecy,"  and  other  valuable  works.     His  sketch,  given  on 
page  690,  illustrates  the  charming  style  in  which  he  deals  with 
historic  detail,  investing  his  narrative  with  the  attractiveness  of  romance 
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^T^  N.   P.  WILLIS. 

Iathaniel  PARKER  WILLIS,  author  of  three  of  the  selections  of  this 
volume,  was  a  native  of  Portland,  Maine.  He  was  born  January 
20th,  1807.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1827,  before  which  he 
took  a  prize  for  a  poem.  He  devoted  himself  to  journalism  at 
once  after  completing  his  college  course,  and  adhered  to  it  closely  till  his 
death,  which  occurred  January  20th,  1867.  He  made  several  journeys 
abroad,  and  wrote  voluminously,  both  in  prose  and  verse. 


•  WILLIAM   WIRT. 

|S65iLLiAM  WIRT,  LL.D.,  was  born  at  Bladensburg,  Md.,  November  8th, 
m^  1772.  He  was  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  but  was 
•T  brought  up  by  an  uncle.  He  studied  law,  and  commenced  prac- 
tice  in  Culpepper  and  Albemarle  counties,  Va.  He  was  appointed 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Virginia  in  1816,  and  was  At- 
torney-General of  the  United  States  for  three  full  terms  under  the  admin- 
istrations of  Monroe  and  John  Quincy  Adams.  He  delivered,  at  Wash- 
ington, on  October  19th,  1826,  a  discourse  commemorative  of  the  deaths 
of  Adams  and  Jefferson.  His  sketch  of  **The  Blind  Preacher"  (p.  185) 
is  a  good  illustration  of  his  ability  as  a  word  painter.  He  died  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  February  18th,  1834,  deeply  lamented  by  all. 

A^  WILLIAM   WORDSWORTH. 

Jouthey's  successor  as  poet  laureate,  and  Tennyson's  immediate  pre- 
decessor, was  William  Wordsworth,  born  April  7th,  1770,  in  Cum- 
berland, England.  His  alma  mater  was  Cambridge,  where  he 
excelled  in  the  classics.  At  thirteen  his  poesy  began  to  appear, 
and  he  began  to  make  it  his  chief  study.  After  much  foreign 
travel  and  little  success  as  a  poet,  he  began  to  loom  up  in  the  public  favor 
about  1814,  and  he  was  sixty  years  old  when  he  really  became  popular. 
He  then  began  to  live  comfortably,  received  a  pension  and  an  honorary 
D.  c.  L.  from  Oxford,  and  in  1843,  when  seventy-three  years  of  age,  be- 
came the  royal  poet.    He  died  in  1850.    Three  of  his  poems  are  in  Gems. 
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ACTION. 

Speak  out-  in  acts;  the  time  for  words  has 
passed,  and  deeds  alone  suffice. 

{Whittier. 

Everywhere  in  life,  the  true  question  is,  not 
what  we  gain,  but  what  we  do.  (CarlyU. 

A  slender  acquaintance  with  the  world  must 
convince  every  man,  that  actions,  not 
words,  are  the  true  criterion  of  the  at- 
tachment of  friends.  WoihingUm. 

He  hath  no  power  that  hath  not  power  to 
use.  {Bailey. 

Our  deeds  determine  us,  as  much  as  we  de- 
termine our  deeds.  {Oeorge  Eliot. 

It  is  better  to  wear  out  than  to  rust  out. 

(Bishop  Home. 

Men  must  be  decided  on  what  they  will  not 
do,  and  then  they  are  able  to  act  with 
vigor  in  what  they  ought  to  do. 

(Mencius. 
Our  acts,  our  angels  are,  or  good  or  ill. 
Our  fatal  shadows  that  walk  by  us  still. 

{John  Fletcher. 

Our  grand  business  is,  9ot  to  see  what  lies 
dimly  at  a  distance,  but  to  do  what  lies 
clearly  at  hand.  (Cdrlyle. 

Push  on — keep  moving.        (Thonuu  Morton. 

Heaven  never  helps  the  men  who  will  not 
act  {Sophocles. 

No  man  lives  without  jostling  and  being  jos- 
tled ;  in  all  ways  he  has  to  elbow  himself 
through  the  world,  giving  and  receiving 
offence.  {OarlyU. 


The  only  cure  for  grief  is  dtx^iion.^O.H. Lewes 

A  stirring  dwarf  we  do  allowance  give 
Before  a  sleeping  giant.  {Shakespeare 

Better  to  sink  beneath  the  shock 
Than  moulder  piecemeal  on  the  rock. 

{Byron. 

I  have  lived  to  know  that  the  secret  of  hap- 
piness is  never  to  allow  your  energies 
to  stagnate.  {Adam  Clarke. 

God  be  thanked  that  the  dead  have  lefl  still 
Good  undone  for  the  living  to  do — 

Still  some  aim  for  the  heart  and  the  will 
And  the  soul  6i  a  man  to  pursue. 

{Owen  Meredith. 


ADVERSITY. 

Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity; 

Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous. 

Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head. 

{Shakespeare. 

Cicero  has  said  of  men :  "  They  are  like  wine ; 
age  sours  the  bad,  and  betters  the  good." 
We  can  say  that  misfortune  has  the 
same  effect  upon  them.  {Bicker, 

Calamity  is  man's  true  touch -stone. 

{Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

Trials  teach  us  what  we  are ;  they  dig  up  the 
soil,  and  let  us  see  what  we  are  made  of; 
they  just  turn  up  some  of  the  ill  weeds 
on  to  the  surface.  {Spurgeon. 

For  gold  is  tried  in  the  fire,  and  acceptable 
men  in  the  furnace  of  adversity.  {Sirach 
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Afflictions  fall,  not  like  the  lightning  strokes 
upon  the  tree,  to  blast  and  shatter  it  the 
more,  but  like  the  blows  of  the  sculptor 
which  shape  the  marble  into  a  thing  of 
beauty.  {Howard  Ifalcotn. 

It  is  often  better  to  have  a  great  deal  of  harm 
happen  to  one  than  a  little ;  a  great  deal 
may  rouse  you  to  remove  what  a  little 
will  only  accustom  you  to  endure. 

(OremlU. 

The  greater  our  dread  of  crosses,  the  more 
necessary  they  are  for  us.  {Ferielon. 

We  know  not  of  what  we  are  capable  till  the 
trial  comes ; — till  it  comes,  perhaps,  in  a 
form  which  makes  the  strong  man  quail, 
and  turns  the  gentler  woman  into  a  her- 
oine. {Mr$.  Jameson. 

Prosperity  is  no  just  scale;  adversity  is  the 
only  balance  to  weigh  fTienda.{Pluiarch. 

He  that  wrestles  with  ns  strengthens  our 
nerves  and  sharpens  our  skill.  Our 
antagonist  is  our  helper.  {Burke. 

Men  think  Qod  is  destroying  them  because 
he  is  tuning  them.  The  violinist  screws 
up  the  key  till  the  tense  cord  sounds  the 
concert  pitch ;  but  it  is  not  to  break  it, 
but  to  use  it  tunefully,  that  he  stretches 
the  string  upon  the  musical  rack. 

{Beecher. 

Adversity  is  sometimes  hard  upon  a  man ; 
but  for  one  man  who  can  stand  prosper- 
ity, there  are  a  hundred  that  will  stand 
adversity.  {Oarlyle. 

His  overthrow  heap'd  happiness  upon  him ; 
For  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  felt  himself, 
And  found  the  blessedness  of  being  little. 

{Shakespeart. 

There  are  no  crown  wearen  in  heaven  who 
were  not  cross-bearers  here  below. 

(Spurgeon. 

But  noble  souls,  through  dust  and  heat. 
Rise  from  disaster  and  defeat 
The  stronger.  {Longfellow. 


The  eternal  stars  shine  oat  as  soon  as  it  u 
dark  enough.  (CarlyU. 


J 


AMBITION. 

Ambition  has  but  one  reward  for  all : 
A  little  power,  a  little  transient  fame, 
A  grave  to  reet  in,  and  a  fftding  name ! 

{WiUiam   Winter. 

Oh,  sons  of  earth !  attempt  ye  still  to  rise. 
By   mountains  pil'd  on    mountains  to  the 

skies? 
lieav'n  still  with  laughter  the  vain  toil  lor- 

veys. 
And  buries  madmen  in  the  heaps  they  raise. 

Most  people  would  succeed  in  small  things  if 
they  were  not  troubled  with  great  ambi- 
tions. {Longfdlow. 

Remember  Milo's  end. 
Wedged  in  that  timber  which  he  strove  to 
rend.  {Wentwarth  Dillon. 

Who  knows  but  he,  whose  hand  the  light- 
ning forms. 

Who  heaves  old  ocean,  and  who  wings  the 
storms ; 

Fours  fierce  Ambition  in  a  Csasar's  mind. 

(Pope. 

One  contented  with  what  he  has  done,  stands 
but  small  chance  of  becoming  famous 
for  what  he  will  do.  He  has  lain  down 
to  die.  The  grass  is  already  growing 
over  him.  {Bovee. 

They  that  stand  high  have  many  blasts  to 

shake  them ; 
And  if  they  fall  they  dash   themselves  to 

pieces.  {Shakespeare. 

Who  shoots  at  the  midday  snn,  though  he  be 
sure  he  shall  never  hit  the  mark,  vet  as 
sure  he  is  that  he  shall  shoot  higher  than 
he  who  aims  but  at  a  bosh. 

{Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Fling  away  ambition;    by  that  sin  fell  the 
angels:   how  can  man  then,  the  image 
of  his  Maker  hope  to  win  by  it  7 

{Shaketpeart 
Men  would  be  angels,  angels  would  be  gods. 

(Fbpe, 
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gay  what  we  will,  you  may  be  euro  that  am- 
bition IB  an  error ;  itn  weaf  and  tear  of 
heart  are  never  recompensed,  —it  steals 
away  the  freshness  of  life, — it  deadens 
its  vivid  and  social  enjoyments, — it  shnts 
our  souls  to  our  own  youth, — and  we  are 
old  ere  we  remember  that  we  have  made 
a  fever  and  a  labor  of  our  raciest  years. 

(Bulwer. 


ART. 

Art  is  the  child  of  Nature :  yes, 

Her  darling  child  in  whom  we  trace 

The  features  of  the  mother's  face ; 

Her  aspect  and  her  attitude.        {Longfellow. 

Seraphs  share  with  thee 
Knowledge :  But  Art.  0  Man,  is  thine  alone ! 

(J^hilUr. 

I  think  I  love  and  reverence  all  arts  equally, 
only  putting  my  own  just  above  the 
others;  because  in  it  I  recognize  the 
union  and  culmination  of  them  all.  To 
me  it  seems  as  if  when  Qod  conceived  the 
world,  that  was  Poetry ;  He  formed  it, 
and  that  was  Sculpture ;  He  colored  it, 
and  that  was  Painting;  He  peopled  it 
with  living  beings,  and  that  was  the 
grand,  divine,  eternal  Drama. 

(CftarlotU  Cushman. 

He  that  seeks  popularity  in  art  closes  the 
door  on  his  own  genius;  as  he  must 
needs  paint  for  other  minds,  and  not  for 
his  own.  {Mrs.  Jameson. 

The  art  of  a  thing  is,  first,  its  aim,  and  next, 
its  manner  of  accomplishment.      {Bovee. 

If  it  is  the  love  of  that  which  your  work  rep- 
resents— if,  being  a  landscape  painter,  it 
is  love  of  hills  and  trees  that  moves  you 
— if,  being  a  figure  painter,  it  is  love  of 
human  beauty,  and  human  soul  that 
moves  you — i^  being  a  flower  or  animal 
painter,  it  is  love,  and  wonder,  and  de- 
light in  petal  and  in  limb  that  move 
yon,  then  the  spirit  is  upon  you,  and  the 
earth  is  yours,  and  the  fullness  thereof 

{But  kin. 


Art  is  Nature  made  by  Man 
To  Man  the  interpreter  of  God. 

{Owen  Meredith, 
His  heart  was  in  his  work,  and  the  heart 
Giveth  grace  unto  every  Art.       {Longfellow. 

The  one  thing  that  marks  the  true  artist  is  a 
clear  perception  and  a  firm,  bold  hand, 
in  distinction  from  that  imperfect  mental 
vision  and  uncertain  touch  which  give 
us  the  feeble  pictures  and  the  lumpy 
statues  of  the  meie  artisans  on  canvas 
or  in  stone.  {Holmes. 

Dead  he  ia  not,  but  departed,— for  the  artist 
never  dies.  {Longfellow. 

He  best  can  paint  them  who  shall  feel  them 
most.  {Fbpe. 

In  sculpture  did  ever  any  body  call  the 
Apollo  a  fancy  piece?  Or  say  of  the 
Laocoon  how  it  might  be  made  different? 
A  master-piece  of  art  has  in  the  mind  a 
fixed  place  in  the  chain  of  being,  as 
much  as  a  plant  or  a  crystal.    {Emerson. 

Nature  is  a  revelation  of  God ; 

Art  a  revelation  of  man.  {Longfellow. 

The  Gothic  cathedral  is  a  blossoming  in  stone 
subdued  by  Ihe  insatiable  demand  of 
harmony  in  man.  The  mountain  of 
granite  blooms  into  an  eternal  flower, 
with  the  lightness  and  delicate  finish,  as 
well  as  the  aerial  proportions  and  per- 
spective of  vegetable  beauty.   {ETnerson. 

The  stone  unhewn  and  cold, 

Becomes  a  living  mould, 

The  more  the  marble  wastes 

The  more  the  statue  grows.  (i/tcWZ  Angela, 

Doubtless  the  human  face  is  the  grandest  of 
all  mysteries;  yet  fixed  on  canvas,  it  can 
hardly  tell  of  more  than  one  sensation ; 
no  struggle,  no  successive  contrasts  ac- 
cessible to  dramatic  art,  can  painting 
give,  as  neither  time  nor  motion  exists 
for  her.  {Madame  de  Stael 

And  the  cold  marble  leapt  to  life  a  god. 

{Milman, 

Nature  is  not  at  variance  with  art,  nor  art 
with  nature;  they  being  both  the  ser* 
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vants  of  his  providence.  Art  is  the  per- 
fection of  nature.  Were  the  world  now 
as  it  was  the  sixth  day,  there  were  yet  a 
chaos.  Nature  hath  made  one  world, 
and  art  another.  In  brief,  all  things 
are  artificial;  for  nature  is  the  art  of 
God.  (Sir  Thomas  Browne. 

The  architect 
Built  his  great  heart  into  these  sculptured 

stones, 
And  with  him  toiled  his  children, — and  their 

lives. 
Were  builded,  with  his  own,  into  the  walls. 
As  ofl'erings  unto  God.  (Longfdlow. 

I  once  asked  a  distinguished  artist  what  place 
he  gave  to  labor  in  art.  *'  Labor,*'  he  in 
effect  said,  "is  the  beginning,  the  middle, 
and  the  end  of  art.*'  Turning  then  to 
another — "And  you,"  I  inquired,  "what 
do  you  consider  the  great  force  in  art?" 
"Love,**  he  replied.  In  their  two  an- 
swers I  found  but  one  truth.         (Bovee. 


BEAUTY. 

The  most  beautiful  object  in  the  world,  it 
will  be  allowed,  is  a  beautiful  woman. 

{McLcaulay. 

A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever; 
Its  loveliness  increases ;  it  will  never 
Pass  into  nothingness ;  but  still  will  keep 
A  bower  quiet  for  us,  and  a  sleep 
Full  of  sweet  dreams,  and  health,  and  quiet 
breathing.  (^Keats. 

We  do  love  beauty  at  first  sight ;  and  we  do 
cease  to  love  it,  if  it  is  not  accompanied 
by  amiable  qualities. 

(Lydia  Maria  Child. 

What  as  Beauty  here  is  won 
We  shall  as  Ti'uth  in  some  hereafter  know. 

{SchUler. 

If  to  her  share  some  female  errors  fall 
Look  on  her  face,  and  you'll  forget  'em  all. 

{Pope. 

Beauty  with  a  bloodless  conquest,  finds 
A  welcome  sov'reignty  in  rudest  minds. 

{Waller, 


Thoughtless  of  beauty,  she  was  beauty's  sell 

( ITkomion. 

I  pray  thee,  0  God,  that  I  may  be  beautiful 
within.  {Soeraiet. 

Loveliness 
Needs  not  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament. 
But  is,  when  unadom'd,  adom'd  the  most. 

{TTiomton. 

If  the  nose  of  Cleopatra  had  been  a  little 
shorter,  it  would  have  changed  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  {Ftucai 


BLESSINGS. 

Like  birds,  whose  beauties  languish  half  con- 
cealed. 

Till,  mounted  on  the  wing,  their  gloesy 
plumes 

Expanded,  shine  with  azure,  green  and  gold ; 

How  blessings  brighten  as  they  take  their 
flight !  (  Faung. 

Blessings  star  forth  forever ;  but  a  curse 
Is  like  a  cloud — it  passes.  (Bailey. 

For  blessings  ever  wait  on  virtuous  deeds. 
And  though  a  late,  a  sure  reward  succeeds. 

(Congrect. 

What  is  remote  and  difficult  of  success  we 
are  apt  to  overrate ;  what  is  really  best 
for  us  lies  always  within  our  reach, 
though  often  overlooked.       (Long/elU/w. ' 

Forever  from  the  hand  that  takes 
One  blessing  from  us,  others  fall ; 

And  soon  or  late,  our  Father  makes 

His  perfect  recompense  to  all !     (  Whittier. 


BOOKS. 

'Tis  pleasant  sure  to  see  one*8  name  in  print. 

A  book's  a  book,  although  there's  nothing 

in't.  (Byron, 

Pray  thee,  take  care,  that  tak*8t  my  book  in 

hand. 
To  read  it  well ;  that  is  to  understand. 

(Brn.  Joifuoh. 

Books  cannot  always  please,  however  gcod; 
Minds  are  not  ever  craving  for  their  food. 

(OfobU 
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I  love  to  lose  myself  in  other  men's  minds. 
When  I  am  not  walking,  I  am  reading  ; 
I  cannot  sit  and  think.     Books  think  for  me. 

{Lamb. 

There  is  no  Past,  so  long  as  Books  shall  live ! 

(Bulwer. 

A  good  hook  is  the  precious  lifehlood  of  a 
master  spirit,  emhalmcd  and  treasured  up 
on  purpose  to  a  life  heyond.        {Milton. 

Books  are  friends,  and  what  friends  they 
are !  Their  love  is  deep  and  unchang- 
ing ;  their  patience  inexhaustible ;  their 
gentleness  perennial,  their  forbearance 
unbounded ;  and .  their  sympathy  with- 
out selfishness.  Strong  as  man,  and 
tender  as  woman,  they  welcome  you  in 
every  mood,  and  never  turn  from  you  in 
distress.  (Langford- 

Look,  then,  into  thine  heart  and  write. 

{Longfellow. 

Books  should  to  one  of  these  four  ends  con- 
duce, 
For  wisdom,  piety,  delight,  or  use. 

{Sir  John  Denham. 

We  get  no  good 
By  being  ungenerous,  even  to  a  book, 
And  calculating  profits— so  much  help 
By  so  much  reading.     It  is  rather  when 
We  gloriously  forget  ourselves,  and  plunge 
Soul-forward,  headlong,  into  a  book's  pro- 
found. 
Impassioned    for    its    beauty,   and    salt    of 

truth — 
'Tis  then  we  get  the  right  good  from  a  book, 

{E.  B.  Browning, 

If  a  book  come  from  the  heart,  it  will  con- 
trive to  reach  other  hearts ;  all  art  and 
authorcral't  are  of  small  amount  to  that. 

{Oarli/U. 

Books  are  the  best  things,  well  used :  abused, 
among  the  worst.  (Emerson. 

Books  are  life-long  friends  whom  we  come 
to  love  and  know  as  we  do  our  children. 

{S.  L.  Boardman. 

If  time  ii  precious,  no  book  that  will  not  im- 
prove by  repeated  readings  deserves  to 
be  read  at  all,  {Oarlyk, 


They  are  true  friends,  that  will  neither  flat- 
ter nor  dissemble:  be  you  but  true  to 
yourself,  applying  that  which  they 
teach  unto  the  party  grieved,  and  you 
shall  need  no  other  comfort  nor  counsel. 

(Bacon. 

Worthy  books 
Are  not  companions — they  are  solitudes : 
We  lose  ourselves  in  them  and  all  our  caree. 

{Bailey. 

Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be 
swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be  chewed 
and  digested ;  that  is,  some  books  are  to 
be  read  only  in  parts;  others  to  be  read, 
but  not  seriously ;  and  some  few  to  be 
read  wholly,  and  with  diligence  and 
attention.  (^ocon. 

One  cannot  celebrate  books  sufficiently.  Af- 
ter saying  his  best,  still  something  better 
remains  to  be  spoken  in  their  praise. 

{AlcoU. 

In  literature,  quotation  is  good  only  when 
the  writer  whom  I  follow  goes  my  way, 
and,  being  better  mounted  than  I,  gives 
me  a  cast  as  we  say ;  but  if  I  like  the 
gay  equipage  so  well  as  to  go  out  of  my 
road,  I  had  better  have  gone  afoot. 

(Emenon. 

The  true  University  of  these  days  is  a  Col- 
lection of  Books.  ( Carlyle. 

I  have  ever  gained  the  most  profit,  and  the 
most  pleasure  also,  from  the  books  which 
have  made  me  think  the  most:  and, 
when  the  difficulties  have  once  been 
overcome,  these  are  the  books  which 
have  struck  the  deepest  root,  not  only 
in  my  memory  and  understanding,  but 
likewise  in  my  affections. 

( W.  A.  Hare. 

Write  to  the  mind  and  heart,  and  let  the  ear 
Qlean  after  what  it  can.  {Bailey. 

That  is  a  good  book  which  is  opened  with 
expectation  and  closed  with  profit. 

(AlcoU. 

If  you  once  understand  an  author's  charac- 
ter, the  comprehension  of  bis  writing 
becomes  easy.  {Longfellow, 
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Of  all  those  arte  in  which  the  wise  excel, 
Natuie'b  chief  masterpiece  lb  writing  well. 

i^SheffiM. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  where  there  is 
no  Quotation,  there  will  be  found  most 

originality The  greater 

part  of  our  writers,  in  consequence,  have 
become  so  original,  that  no  one  cares  to 
imitate  them;  and  those  who  never 
quote,  in  return  are  seldom  quoted. 

{lioac  Diaradi. 

Beneath  the  rule  of  men  entirely  great 
The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword.  (Bulwer. 

Let  your  literary  compositions  be  kept  from 
the  public  eye  for  nine  years  at  least 

(Horace. 

A  man  may  write  at  any  time  if  he  set  him- 
self doggedly  at  it.  (Sam' I  Johnson. 

But  words  are  things,  and  a  small  drop  of 
ink, 
Falling,  like  dew,  upon  a  thought  produces 
That  which  makes  thousands,  perhajis  mil- 
lions think.  (Byron. 

The  most  original  modern  authors  are  not  so 
because  they  advance  what  is  new,  but 
simply  because  they  know  how  to  put 
what  they  have  to  say,  as  if  it  had  never 
been  said  before.  ( Ootthe. 

Readers  may  be  classed  into  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  divisions ;  but  an  author  is  a  soli- 
tary being,  who,  for  the  same  reason  he 
pleases  one,  must  consequently  displease 
another.  (Isaac  Disraeli. 

None  but  an  author  knows  an  author's  cares, 
Or  Fancy's  fondness  for  the  child  she  bears. 

(Cowper. 

Hear,  land  o'  cakes,  and  brither  Scots, 
Frae  Maidenkirk  to  Johnny  Groat*s, 
If  there's  a  hole  in  a*  your  coats, 

I  rede  ye  tent  it ; 
A  chiel's  amang  you  taking  notes. 

And,  faith,  he'll  prent  it.  (Bums. 

Every  author,  in  some  degree,  portrays  him- 
fl^'lf  in  his  works  even  be  it  against  his 
will.  (Qoethe. 


When  a  book  raises  your  spirit,  and  inspires 
you  with  noble  and  courageous  feelings, 
seek  for  no  other  rule  to  judge  the  work 
by ;  it  is  good,  and  made  by  a  good  work- 
man. (Bruyht. 

That  writer  does  the  most,  who  gives  his 
reader  the  most  knowledge  and  takes 
from  him  the  least  time.       (C.  C.  Colton^ 

A  library  may  be  regarded  as  the  solemn 
chamber  in  which  a  man  may  take 
counsel  with  all  that  have  been  wise  and 
great  and  good  and  glorious  amongst 
the  men  that  have  gone  before  them. 

(Daipson. 

Whatever  hath  been  written  shall  remain. 
Nor  be  erased  nor  written  o'er  again  ; 
The  unwritten  only  still  belongs  to  thee : 
Take  heed,  and  ponder  well  what  that  shall 
be.  (Lon^elhw. 

God  be  thanked  for  books.  They  are  the 
voices  of  the  distant  and  the  dead,  and 
make  us  heirs  of  the  spiritual  life  of  past 
ages.  Books  are  the  true  levellers. 
They  give  to  all,  who  will  faithfully  use 
ihem,  the  society,  the  spiritual  presence 
of  the  best  and  greatest  of  our  race.  No 
matter  how  poor  I  am,  no  matter  though 
the  prosperous  of  my  own  time  will  not 
enter  my  obscure  dwelling.  If  the  sa- 
cred writers  will  enter  and  take  up  their 
abode  under  my  roof,  if  Milton  will 
cross  my  threshold  to  sing  to  me  of 
Paradise,  and  Shakespeare,  to  open  to 
me  the  worlds  of  imagination  and  the 
workings  of  the  human  heart,  and 
Franklin  to  enrich  me  with  his  practical 
wisdom,  r  shall  not  pine  for  want  of  in- 
tellectual companionship,  and  I  may 
become  a  cultivated  man  though  ezclnded 
from  what  is  called  the  best  society,  in 
the  place  where  I  live.  [Ckanning. 


CARE. 

0  polished  perturbation!  golden  care  thst 
keep>est  the  ports  of  slumber  open  wide 
to  many  a  watchful  night!  (Shakespeare. 
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Hang  sorrow,  care  '11  kill  a  cat.  {Ben  Jontan. 

Care,  admitted  as  guest,  quickly  turns  to  be 
master.  (Bovu. 

Care  to  our  coffin  adds  a  nail  no  doubt; 
And  every  grin,  so  merry,  draws  one  out. 

(John  Woleot. 

Care  is  no  care,  but  rather  a  corrosive. 
For  things  that  are  not  to  be  remedied. 

(Shakespeare. 

A  crown!  what  is  it? 
It  is  to  bear  the  miseries  of  a  people ! 
To  hear  their  murmurs,  feel  their  discontents, 
And  sink  beneath  a  load  of  splendid  care. 

(Rannah  More. 

I  am  sure,  care's  an  enemy  to  life. 

(Shaketpeare. 

Care  that  is  entered  once  into  the  breast, 
Will  have  the  whole  possession  ere  it  rest. 

(Johmon. 

Care  keeps  his  watch  in  every  old  man's  eye, 
And  where  care  lodges,  sleep  will  never  lie ; 
But  where  unbruised  youth  with  unstufTd 

brain 
Doth  couch  his  limbs,  there  golden  sleep  doth 

reign.  (Shakespeare. 

I  am  persuaded,  that  every  time  a  man 
laughs,  it  adds  something  to  the  frag- 
ments of  life.  (Sterne. 


CHARACTER. 

Talents  are  nurtured  best  in  solitude,  but 
character  in  life's  tempestuous  sea. 

(Ooethe. 

Character,  good  or  bad,  has  a  tendency  to 
perpetuate  itself.         (Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge. 

The  great  man  is  he  who  does  not  lose  his 
child's  heart.  (Mendut. 

Take  my  word  for  this,  reader,  and  say  a  fool 
told  it  you,  if  you  please,  that  he  who 
hath  not  a  dram  of  folly  in  his  mixture 
hath  pounds  of  much  worse  matter  in  hia 
composition.  (Lamb* 

All  men  are  alike  in  their  lower  natures ;  it 
is  in  their  higher  characters  that  they 
differ.  (Bcnu. 


He  makes  no  friend  who  never  made' a  foe. 

(  Tennyson. 

He  was  not  merely  a  chip  of  the  old  block, 
but  the  old  block  itself.  (Burke. 

When  a  man  puts  on  a  Character  he  is  a 
stranger  to,  there's  as  much  difference 
between  what  he  appears,  and  what  he 
is  really  in  himself,  as  there  is  between 
a  Vizor  and  a  Face.  (Bruylre. 

He  is  truly  great  that  is  little  in  himself,  and 
that  maketh  no  account  of  any  height  of 
honors.  ( Thomas  d  Kempis. 

This  is  that  which  we  call  character, — a  re- 
served force  which  acts  directly  by  pres- 
ence, and  without  means.         (Emerson. 

The  man  that  makes  a  character,  makes  foes. 

( Young. 

Reputation  is  what  men  and  women  think  of 
us.  Character  is  what  Ood  and  angels 
know  of  us.  ( Thomas  Paine, 

I  will  be  lord  over  myself.  No  one  who  can- 
not master  himself  is  worthy  to  rule, 
and  only  he  can  rule.  (Qoeihe, 

No  circumstances  can  repair  a  defect  of  char- 
acter. (Emerson. 

Strong  characters  are  brought  out  by  change 
of  situation,  and  gentle  ones  by  perma- 
nence. (Richier, 

Suffering  becomes  beautiful  when  any  one 
bears  great  calamities  with  cheerfulness, 
not  through  insensibility,  but  through 
greatness  of  mind.  (AristoUe. 

The  True  Grandeur  of  Nations  is  in  those 
qualities  which  constitute  the  true  great- 
ness of  the  individual.   ( Charles  Sumner. 

He  only  is  a  well-made  man  who  has  a  good 
determination.  (Emerson 

In  this  world  a  man  must  either  be  anvil  or 
hammer.  (Longfellow. 

Circumstances  form  the  character ;  but,  like 
petrifying  matters,  they  harden  while 
they  form.  (Landor, 

What  the  superior  man  seeks  is  in  himself: 
what  the  small  man  seeks  is  in  others. 

(Oonf%uiu$ 
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Seif-distroat  is  the  caoBO  of  most  of  oar 
failures.  In  the  aaaurance  of  strength 
there  is  strength,  and  they  are  the  weak- 
est, however  strong,  who  have  no  faith 
in  themselves  or  their  powers.       (Bovtt. 

Character  b  higher  than  intellect.  .  .  . 
A  great  soul  will  be  strong  to  live,  as 
well  as  to  think.  {^Emenon, 

I  hope  I  shall  always  possess  firmness  and 
virtue  enough,  to  maintain,  what  I  con- 
sider the  most  enviable  of  all  titles,  that 
of  an  ••  Honest  Man."  (Oco.  Washington. 

Conflict,  which  rouses  up  the  best  and  highest 
powers  in  some  characters,  in  others  not 
only  jars  the  whole  being,  but  paralyzes 
the  faculties.  (Mrs.  Jameson. 

Not  in  the  clamor  of  the  crowded  street, 
Not  in  the  shouts  and  plaudits  of  the  throng, 
But  in  ourselves,  are  triumph  and  defeat. 

{Longfellow. 

Many  men  build  as  cathedrals  were  built,  the 
part  nearest  the  ground  finished;  but 
that  part  which  soars  toward  heaven,  the 
turrets  and  the  spires,  forever  incomplete. 

{Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

W*  must  have  a  weak  spot  or  two  in  a  char- 
acter before  we  can  love  it  much.  Peo- 
ple that  do  not  laugh  or  cry,  or  take 
more  of  anything  than  is  good  for  them, 
or  use  anything  but  dictionary-words, 
are  admirable  subjects  for  biographies. 
But  we  don't  care  most  for  those  flat- 
pattern  flowers  that  press  best  in  the 
herbarium.  {Holmes. 

That  man  is  great,  and  he  alone, 
Who  serves  a  greatness  not  his  own, 

For  neither  praise  nor  pelf : 
Content  to  know  and  be  unknown : 

Whole  in  himself.        {Owen  Meredith. 


CONSCIENCE,  ' 

Coi/Mienco,  true  as  the  needle  to  the  pole, 
points  steadily  to  the  pole-star  of  God's 
eternal  justice,  reminding  the  soul  of  the 
fearful  realities  of  the  life  to  come. 

{Rev.  E.  K  OUUtt. 


Labor  to  keep  alive  in  your  breast  that  little 
spark  of  celestial  ^e,  called  Conscience. 

{George  Washington, 
I  know  myself  now  ;  and  I  feel  within  me 
A  peftce  above  all  earthly  dignities ; 
A  still  and  quiet  conscience.  {Shakespeare. 

'Tis  the  first  constant  punishment  of  sin 
That  no  bad  man  absolves  liimself  within. 

(Juvenal 
Conscience  is  harder  than  our  enemies, 
Knows  more,  accuses  with  more  nicerv. 

{ George  Eliot. 

There  is  no  future  pang 
Can  deal  that  justice  on  the  self-condemn'd 
He  deals  on  his  own  soul.  (Byron. 

Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all  ■ 
And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought 

{Shakespeare, 

Why  should  not  conscience  have  vacation 
As  well  as  other  courts  o'  th'  nation  ? 
Have  equal  power  to  adjourn. 
Appoint  appearance  and  return.      (Butler. 

Some  persons  follow  the  dictates  of  their  con- 
science only  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
a  coachman  may  be  said  to  follow  the 
horses  he  is  driving.  ( Whaiily. 

He  that  has  light  within  his  own  clear  breast 
May  sit  i'  th'  centre  and  enjoy  bright  day ; 
But   he    that   hides  a  dark  soul  and  fonl 

thoughts 
Benighted  walks  under  the  mid-daj  sun. 

(MiUon, 

CONTENTMENT. 

Happy  the  man,  of  mortals  happiest  he 
Whose  quiet  mind  from  vain  desires  is  free ; 
Whom  neither  hopes  deceive  nor  fears  tor* 

ment, 
But  lives  at  peace,  within  himself  content; 
In  thought  or  act  accountable  to  none 
But  to  himself  and  to  the  gods  alone. 

(Geo.  GrannlU. 

Content  with  poverty,  my  soul  I  arm ; 
And  virtue,  though  in  rags,  will  keep  me 
warm.  (DrydeiL 
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Contentmeut  furnishes  constant  joy.  Much 
covetousness,  constant  grief.  To  the 
contented,  even  poverty  is  joy.  To  the 
discontented,  even  wealth  is  a  vexation. 

(Ming  Sum  Baufu  Kun, 

If  it  were  now  to  die, 
'Twere  to  be  most  happy ;  for,  I  fear 
My  soul  hath  her  content  so  absolute, 
That  not  another  comfort  like  to  this 
Succeeds  in  unknown  fate. 

(Shahevptart. 

Lord  of  himself,  though  not  of  lands ; 
And  having  nothing,  yet  hath  all. 

{Sir  Henry  Wotton. 

No  one  can  bring  you  peace  but  yourself 
Nothing  can  bring  you  peace  but  the 
triumph  of  principle.  {Emerson. 

My  God,  give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches ; 
but  whatsoever  it  may  be  thy  will  to 
give,  give  me  with  it  a  heart  which 
knows  humbly  to  acquiesce  in  what  is 
thy  will.  {Gotthold, 

Enjoy  your  own  life  without  comparing  it 
with  that  of  another.  {Oondorcet. 

Poor  and  content  is  rich,  and  rich  enough ; 
but  riches,  fineless,  is  as  poor  as  winter 
to  him  that  ever  fears  he  shall  be  poor. 

{Shakespeare. 

Sweet  are  the  thoughts  that  savour  of  con- 
tent; 

The  quiet  mind  is  richer  than  a  crown  ; 

Sweet  are  the  nights  in  careless  slumber  spent ; 

The  poor  estate  scorns  fortune's  angry  frown : 

Such  sweet  content,  such  minds,  such  sleep, 
such  bliss, 

Beggars  enjoy,  when  princes  oft  do  miss. 

{Eohert  Greene. 

He  is  well  paid  that  is  well  satisfied. 

{Shakespeare. 

This  floating  life  hath  but  this  port  of  rest 
A  heart  prepared,  that  fears  no  ill  to  come. 

{Samuel  Daniel. 

Whate'er  the  passion,  knowledge,  fame,  or 
pelf. 

Not  one  will  change  his  neighbor  with  him- 
self. {Pope. 


The  noblest  mind  the  best  contentment  kai. 

{Spenser, 

My  erown  is  in  my  heart,  not  on  my  head, 
Not  deck'd  with  diamondx  and  Indian  stones. 
Nor  to  be  seen  :  my  crown  is  called  content ; 
A  crown  it  is  that  seldom  kings  enjoy. 

(Shakespeare, 
With  equal  minds  what  happens  let  us  bear. 
Nor  joy,  nor  grieve  too  much  for  things  be- 
yond our  care.  {Dryden, 

0  what  a  glory  doth  this  world  put  on, 
For  him  who,  with  a  fervent  heart  goes  forth, 
Under  the  bright  and  glorious  sky,  and  looks 
On  duties  well  performed  and  days  well  spent. 

{Longfellow. 


^   CONVERSATION. 

I  profess  not  talking;  only  this — Let  each 
man  do  his  best.  {Shakespeare. 

Speak  not  at  all,  in  any  wise,  till  you  have 
somewhat  to  speak ;  care  not  for  the  re- 
ward of  your  speaking,  but  simply  and 
with  undivided  mind  for  the  truth  of 
your  speaking.  {Carlyle. 

The  next  best  thin^  to  being  witty  one's  self, 
is  to  be  able  to  quote  another's  wit. 

{Bovee. 

Under  all  speech  that  is  good  for  anything 
there  lies  a  silence  that  is  better.  Si- 
lence is  deep  as  eternity ;  speech  is  shal- 
low as  time.  {Carlyle, 

Oh !  many  a  shaft,  at  random  sent. 
Finds  mark  the  archer  little  meant ! 
And  many  a  word,  at  random  spoken, 
May  soothe  or  wound  a  heart  that's  broken  I 
•  {Scott, 

Words  once  spoke  can  never  be  recalled. 

( Wentworth  Dillon. 

The  best  Society  and  Conversation  is  that  in 
which  the  Heart  has  a  greater  share  than 
the  head.  {Bruylre. 

There  is  a  gift  beyond  the  reach  of  art,  of 
being  eloquently  silent.  {Bovee. 

You  beat  your  pate,  and  fancy  wit  will  come; 
Knock  as  you  please,  there's  nobody  at  home. 

{Pope, 
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Discourse  may  want  an  animated  "  No/' 
To  brush  the  surface,  and  to  make  it  flow  ; 
But  still  remember,  if  you  mean  to  please, 
To  press  your  point  with  modesty  and  ease. 

(Cbupcr. 

It  is  as  easy  to  draw  back  a  stone  thrown 

with  force  from  the  hand,  as  to  recall  a 

word  once  spoken.  {Menajider. 

Society  is  like  a  large  piece  of  frozen  water ; 
and  skating  well  is  the  great  art  of  social 
life.  (Letitia  Elizabeth  Landon. 

Wit  is  the  salt  of  conversation,  not  the  food. 

(Hazlitt 

Some  folk's  tongues  are  like  the  clocks  as  run 
on  strikin',  not  to  tell  you  the  time  o'  the 
day,  but  because  there's  sum  mat  wrong 
i'  their  own  inside.  ( George  Eliot 

In  the  commerce  of  speech  use  only  coin  of 
gold  and  silver.  (Joubert, 

Words  learn'd  by  rote  a  parrot  may  rehearse, 
But  talking  is  not  always  to  converse ; 
Not  more  distinct  from  harmony  divine, 
The  constant  creaking  of  a  country  sign. 

(Oowper. 
Repartee  is  perfect,  when  it  effects  its  purpose 
with  a  double  edge.  Repartee  is  the 
highest  order  of  wit,  as  it  bespeaks  the 
coolest  yet  quickest  exercise  of  genius  at 
a  moment  when  the  passions  are  roused. 

(C.  a  Colton. 

True  Wit  is  Nature  to  advantage  dress'd. 
What  oft  was  thought,  but,  ne'er  so  well  ex- 
pressed. {Fbpe. 

My  tongue  within  my  lips  I  rein, 
For  who  talks  much,  must  talk  in  vain. 

(Gay. 

Were  we  as  eloquent  as  angels,  we  should 

please  some  men,  some  women,  and  some 

children  much  more  by  listening  than  by 

talking.  (C.  C.  Colton. 

But  far  more  numerous  was  the  herd  of  such. 
Who  think  too  little,  and  who  talk  too  much. 

{Dry  den. 

It  is  with  narrow-souled  people  as  with  nar- 
row-necked bottles ;  the  less  they  have 
in  them,  the  more  noise  they  make  in 
pouring  it  out  {Pope. 


There  are  moments  when  silence,  prolong'd 

and  unbroken, 
More  expressive  may  be  than  all  words  ever 

spoken. 
It  is  when  the  heart  has  an  instinct  of  what 
In  the  heart  of  another  is  passing. 

(Otren  Meredith. 

Think  all  you  speak ;  but  speak  not  all  yea 

think: 
Thoughts  are  your  own ;  your  words  are  so 

no  more. 
Where  Wisdom  steers,  wind  cannot  make  yon 

sink: 
Lips  never  err,  when  she  does  keep  the  door. 

(Henry  Delaune. 


COURAGE. 

0  friends,  be  men,  and  let  your  hearts  be 

strong, 
And  let  no  warrior  in  the  heat  of  fight 
Do  what  may  bring  him  shame  in  others 

eyes ; 
For  more  of  those  who  shrink  from  shams 

are  safe 
Than  fall  in  battle,  while  with  those  who  flee 
Is  neither  glory  nor  reprieve  from  death. 

{Bryant 

The  direst  foe  of  courage  is  the  fear  itself,  not 
the  object  of  it;  and  the  man  who  can 
overcome  his  own  terror  is  a  hero  and 
more.  ( George  MacDonald, 

Dream  not  helm  and  harness 

The  sign  of  valor  tme  ; 
Peace  hath  higher  tests  of  manhood 

Than  battle  ever  knew.        (  Whittier. 

Our  doubts  are  traitors, 

And  make  ns  lose  the  good  we  oft  might  win« 

By  fearing  to  attempt  {Shaketpeart. 

'Tis  more  brave 
To  live,  than  to  die.  {Owen  Meredith. 

Sleep,  soldiers !  still  in  honored  rest 

Yonr  truth  and  valor  wearing : 
The  bravest  are  the  tenderest, — 
The  loving  are  the  daring. 

{Bayard  Jhylor, 
Courage  in  danger  is  half  the  battle. 

{BavtML 
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No  man  can  answer  for  his  own  valor  or 
courage,  till  he  has  been  in  danger. 

(Mockefoucauld. 

I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man : 
Who  dares  do  more  is  none. 

{Shaketpeare. 

Tender  handed  stroke  a  nettle, 
And  it  stings  you  for  your  pains ; 

Grasp  it  like  a  man  of  mettle, 
And  it  soft  as  silk  remains. 

{Aaron  SUl. 

Courage  is,  on  all  hands,  considered  as  an 
essential  of  high  character.        {Froude. 

When  desp'rate  ills  demand  a  speedy  cure, 
Distrust  is  cowardice,  and  prudence  folly. 

{Sam' I  Johnson. 

Cowards  (may)   fear  to    die;    but  courage 

stout 
Rather  than  live  in  snufif,  will  be  put  out. 

{Sir  Walter  Baleigh. 

He  that  fights  and  runs  away 
May  turn  and  fight  another  day ; 
But  he  that  is  in  battle  slain 
Will  never  rise  to  fight  again.     {I^y, 

At  the  bottom  of  a  good  deal  of  the  bravery 
that  appears  in  the  world  there  lurks  a 
miserable  cowardice.  Men  will  face  pow- 
der and  steel  because  they  cannot  face 
public  opinion.  {Chapin. 

Come  one,  come  all !  this  rock  shall  fly 
From  its  firm  base,  as  soon  as  I.        {Scott. 

What!  shall  one  monk,  scarce  known  beyond 
his  cell, 

Front  Rome's  far-reaching  bolts,  and  scorn 
her  frown  ? 

Brave  Luther  answered,  '*  Yes  "  ;  that  thun- 
der swell 

Rocked  Europe,   and  discharged  the  triple 

{Lowell. 


crown. 


CRITICISM. 

There  are  some  critics  so  with  spleen  diseased, 
They  scarcely  come  inclining  to  be  pleased : 
And  sure  he  most  have  more  than  mortal 
skill, 

Who  pleases  one  against  his  will.    {Oongreve, 
53 


For  I  am  nothing  if  not  critical. 

{SJuiUtpeare. 

Damn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil  leer. 
And  without  sneering,  teach  the  rest  to  sneer. 

{Pope. 

The  strength  of  criticism  lies  only  in  the 
weakness  of  the  thing  criticised. 

{Kavanagk 

For,  poems  read  without  a  name 
We  justly  praise,  or  justly  blame; 
And  critics  have  no  partial  views, 
vExcept  they  know  whom  they  abuse. 
And  since  you  ne'er  provoke  their  spite, 
Depend  upon't  their  judgment's  right. 

(Jonathan  Si>i^, 

How  commentators  each  dark  pansage  shun. 
And  hold  their  farthing  candle  to  the  sun. 

( Toung. 

Authors  are  partial  to  their  wit,  'tis  true ; 
But  are  not  Critics  to  their  jud^f^ut  too? 

{Pope. 

Attack  is  the  reaction ;  I  never  think  I  have 
hit  hard  unless  it  rebounds. 

(Sam^l  Johnson, 

In  every  work  regard  the  writer's  End, 
Since  none  can  compass  more  than  they  in- 
tend;. 
And  if  the  means  be  just,  the  conduct  true, 
Applause,  in  spite  of  trivial  faultij,  is  due. 

{Pope, 

Abuse  is  often  of  service.  There  is  nothing 
so  dangerous  to  an  author  as  silence. 
His  name,  like  a  shuttle-cock,  must  be 
beat  backward  and  forward,  or  it  falls  to 
the  ground.  {Johnson. 

With  pleasure  own  your  errors  past, 
And  make  each  day  a  critic  on  the  last 

{Pope. 

Reviewers  are  forever  telling  authors,  they 
can't  understand  them.  The  authoi 
might  often  reply:  Is  that  my  fault? 

(A.  W.ffare. 

The  readers  and  the  hearers  like  my  books, 
But  yet  some  writers  cannot  them  digest ; 
But  what  care  I  ?  for  when  I  make  a  feast,  • 
I  would  my  guests  should  praise  it,  not  the 
cooks.  {Sir  John  Harrington. 
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It  is  much  easier  to  be  critical  than  to  be  cor- 
rect. (Ditraeli. 

Critics  are  sentinels  in  the  grand  army  of 
letters,  stationed  at  the  corners  of  news- 
papers and  reviews,  to  challenge  every 
new  author.  (Lcngftllow. 

He  was  in  Logic  a  great  critic, 
Profoundly  skill'd  in  Analytic ; 
He  could  distinguish,  and  divide 
A  hair  'twixt  south  and  south-west  side. 

(BuOcr. 

A  man  must  serve  bis  time  to  every  trade. 
Save  censure — critics  all  are  ready  made. 
Take  hackney 'd  jokes  from  Miller,  got  by 

rote, 
With  just  enough  of  learning  to  misquote ; 
A  mind  well  skill'd  to  find  or  forge  a  fault, 
A  turn  for  punning,  call  it  Attic  salt ; 
To  Jeffrey  go,  be  silent  and  discreet. 
His  pay  is  just  ten  sterling  pounds  per  sheet, 
Fear  not  to  lie,  'twill  seem  a  lucky  hit ; 
Shrink  not  from  blasphemy,  'twill  pass  for 

wit; 
Care  not  for  feeling— pass  your  proper  jest, 
And  stand  a  critic,  hated  yet  caress'd. 

(Byron, 


DAY  AND  NIGHT. 

But  yonder  comes  the  powerful  King  of  Day 
Rpjoicing  in  the  east.  (Thornton. 

Whence  are  thy  beams,  O  sun  !  thy  everlast- 
ing light?  Thou  comest  forth  in  thy 
awful  i)eauty  ;  the  stars  hide  themselves 
in  the  sky ;  the  moon,  cold  and  pale, 
sinks  in  the  western  wave;  but  thou 
thyself  movest  alone.  (Macpherton, 

The  rising  sun  complies  with  our  weak  sight, 
First  gilds  the  clouds,  then  shows  his  globe  of 

light 
At  puch  a  distance  from  our  eyes,  as  though 
He  knew  what  harm  his  hasty  beams  would 

do.  ( Waller. 

And  they  were  canopied  by  the  blue  sky, 
So  cloudless,  clear,  and  purely  beautiful, 
That  Qod  alone  was  to  be  seen  in  heaven. 

(Byron. 


The  day  was  dying,  and  with  feeble  hands 
CaresBed  the  mountain-tope;    the   valet  be- 
tween 
Darkened ;  the  river  in  the  meadow-lands 
Sheathed  itself  as  a  eword,  and  was  not  seen. 

^         (Longfellow. 

Hail,   twilight!    sovereign   of  one  peaceful 
hour !  (  Wardtworih. 

The  sun  ia  set ;  and  in  his  latent  beams 
Yon  little  cloud  of  ashen  gray  and  gold, 
Slowly  upon  the  amber  air  unrolled. 
The  falling  mantle  of  the  Prophet  seems. 

( Longfelloie, 

0  the  wierd  northern  twilight,  which  is  nei- 
ther night  or  day, 

When  the  amber  wake  of  the  long-set  sun 
still  marks  his  western  way. 

(D.  M,  Mulock. 

A  cloud  lay  cradled  near  the  setting-sun, 

A  gleam  of  crimson  tinged  its  braided  snow . 
*  *  *  *  «  *  * 

Tranquil  its  spirit  seemed,  and  floated  slow ! 

Even  in  its  motion  there  was  rest ; 
While  every  breath  of  eve  that  chanced  to 
blow 
Wailed  the  traveler  to  the  beauteous  west 

[John  in^ion. 

Sweet  shadows  of  twilight!  how  calm  their 

repose, 
While  the  dew  drops  fall  soft  in  the  breast  of 

the  rose  \ 
How  blest  to  the  toiler  his  hour  of  release 
When  the  vesper  is  heard  with  its  whifper  of 

peace!  {Eolma. 

The  day  is  done :  and  slowly  from  the  scene 
The  stooping  sun  up-gathera  his  spent  sbtfts, 
And  puts  them  back  into  his  golden  quiver ! 

[Longfellow. 

Now  in  his  Palace  of  the  West, 

Sinking  to  slumber  the  bright  Day. 
Like  a  tired  monarch  fann'd  to  rest, 

'Mid  the  cool  airs  of  evening  lay ; 
While  round  his  couch's  golden  rim 

The  gaudy  clouds,  like  courtiers,  crept— 
Struggling  each  other's  light  to  dim. 

And  catch  his  last  smile  ere  he  slept. 

[2£oort 
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The  evening  came.  The  setting  snn  stretched 
his  celestial  rods  of  light  across  the  level 
landscape,  and,  like  the  Hebrews  in 
Egypt,  smote  the  rivers,  the  brooks,  and 
the  ponds,  and  they  became  as  blood. 

(Longfellow. 

The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day. 
The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o'er  the  lea, 
The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary 

way. 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me. 

(Oray. 

Now  stir  the  fire,  and  close  the  shutters  fast. 
Let  fall  the  curtain,  wheel  the  sofa  round, 
And,  while  the  bubbling  and  loud  hissing  urn 
Throws  up  a  steamy  column,  and  the  cups, 
That  cheer  but  not  inebriate,  wait  on  each, 
So  let  us  welcome  peaceful  evening  in. 

( Qywper. 

Nature  hath   appointed   the    twilight  as  a 
bridge  to  pass  us  out  of  day  into  night.  < 

{FuUer. 
Eve*8  silent  footfall  steals 
Along  the  ea.<tern  sky, 
And  one  by  one  to  earth  reveals 

Those  purer  fires  on  high.  {Keble, 

'Twas  twilight,  and  the  sunless  day  went 
down 
Over  the  waste  of  waters ;  like  a  veil 
Which,  if  withdrawn,  would  but  disclose  the 
frown 
Of  one  whose  hate  is  mask'd  but  to  assail. 

{Byron. 

How  lovely  are  the  portals  of  the  night, 
When  stars  come  out  to  watch  the  daylight 
die.  {Thomas  Colt. 

The  Night  is  come,  but  not  too  soon; 

And  sinking  silently. 
All  silently,  the  little  moon 

Drops  down  behind  the  sky. 
There  is  no  light  in  earth  or  heaven, 

But  the  cold  light  of  stars ; 
And  the  first  watch  of  night  is  given 

To  the  red  planet  Mars.  { Longfellow. 

Night  drew  her  sable  curtain  down 
And  pinned  it  with  a  star. 

(2r Donald  Clarke. 


See  yonder  fire !     It  is  the  moon 

Slow  rising  o'er  the  eastern  hill. 

It  glimmers  on  the  forest  tips 

And  through  the  dewy  foliage  drips 

In  little  rivulets  of  light, 

And  makes  tl^e  heart  in  love  with  night. 

{Longfellow. 

Night!  that  great  shadow  and  profile  of  the 
day.  (Bichter. 

The  night  is  calm  and  cloudless, 

And  still  as  still  can  be, 

And  the  stars  come  forth  to  listen 

To  the  music  of  the  sea. 

They  gather,  and  gather,  and  gather. 

Until  they  crowd  the  sky, 

And  listen,  in  breathless  silence. 

To  the  solemn  litany.  {Longfellow. 

When  I  gaze  into  the  stars,  they  look  down 
upon  me  with  pity  from  their  serene  and 
silent  spaces,  like  eyes  glistening  with 
tears  over  the  little  lot  of  man.  Thou- 
sands of  generations,  all  as  noisy  as  our 
own,  have  been  swallowed  up  by  time, 
and  there  remains  no  record  of  them  any 
more.  Yet  Arcturus  and  Orion,  Sirius 
and  Pleiades,  are  still  shining  Sn  their 
courses,  clear  and  young,  as  when  (he 
shepherd  first  noted  them  in  the  plain  of 
Shinar!  {Carlyle. 

The  moon  was  pallid,  but  not  faint ; 

And  beautiful  as  some  fair  saint, 

Serenely  moving  on  her  way 

In  hours  of  trial  and  dismay. 

As  if  she  heard  the  voice  of  God, 

Unharmed  with  naked  feet  she  trod 

Upon  the  hot  and  burning  stars, 

As  on  the  glowing  coals  and  bars, 

That  were  to  prove  her  strength,  and  try 

Her  holiness  and  her  purity.        {Longfellow. 

If  the  stars  should  appear  one  night  in  a 
thousand  years,  how  would  men  believe 
and  adore ;  and  preserve  for  many  gen- 
erations the  remembrance  of  the  city  of 
God  which  had  been  shown  But  every 
night  come  out  these  envoys  of  beauty, 
and  light  the  universe  with  their  ad- 
monishing smile.  {Emerson. 
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How  beautifal  the  silent  hoar,  when  morning 
and  evening  thoB  sit  together,  hand  in 
hand,  beneath  the  starless  sky  of  mid- 
night. {Longfellow. 

Midnight, — strange,  mystic  hoar, — when  the 
veil  between  the  frail  prosent  and  the 
eternal  future  grows  thin.     (i/r».  Stowt. 

Midnight!  the  outpost  of  advancing  day  I 
The  frontier  town  and  citadel  of  night ! 
The  watershed  of  Time,  from  which  the 
streams 
Of  Yesterday  and  To-morrow  take  their  way, 
One  to  the  land  of  promise  and  of  light. 
One  to  the  land  of  darkness  and  of  dreams. 

(Longfellow. 

DEATH. 

How  wonderful  is  death,  death  and  his  bro- 
ther, sleep !  {Shelley. 

There  is  no  Death !     What  seems  6o  is  tran- 
sition ; 
This  life  of  mortal  breath 
Is  but  a  suburb  of  the  life  Elysian, 

Whose  portal  we  call  Death. 

{Longfellow. 

On  the  cold  cheek  of  Death  smiles  and  roses 

are  blending, 
And  beauty  immortal  awakes  from  the  tomb. 

{Jamet  Beattie. 

Good-bye,  proud  world !  I'm  going  home : 
Thou  art  not  my  fnend,  and  I'm  not  thine. 

{Emerson. 

In  this  dim  world  of  clouding  cares, 
We  rarely  know,  till  'wildering  eyes 

See  white  wings  lessening  up  the  skies. 
The  Angels  with  us  unawares. 

( Oerald  Massey, 

Death  hath  so  many  doors  to  let  out  life. 

{Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

Then  'tis  our  best,  since  thus  ordained  to  die, 
To  make  a  virtue  of  necessity.         {Dryden. 

I  have  been  dying  for  years,  now  I  shall  be- 
gin to  live. 
{Last  words  of  Jas.  Drummond  Bums. 

Oh,  God !  it  is  a  fearful  thing 
To  see  the  human  soul  take  wing 
In  any  shape,  in  any  mood.    {Byron, 


And,  as  she  looked  around,  ehe  saw  how 

Death,  the  consoler, 
Laying  his  hand  upon  manj  a  heart,  had 

healed  it  forever.  {Longfellow. 

Thou  know'st  'tis  common ;  all  that  live  must 

die. 
Passing  through  nature  to  eternity. 

{Shakespeare. 
Leaves  have  their  time  to  fall, 
And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  north  wind's 
breath, 
And  stars  to  set — but  all. 
Thou  hast  all  seasons  for  thine  own,  oh! 
Death.  {Jfrs.  ffemans. 

Death  loves  a  shining  mark,  a  signal  blow. 

( Young* 
Can  storied  urn  or  animated  bust 

Bai:k  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath  7 
Can  honor's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust. 
Or  flattery  soothe  the   doll  cold  ear  of 
death?  {Oray. 

We  count  it  death  to  falter,  not  to  die. 

{Simonuies. 

There  are  slave  drivers  quietly  whipt  under- 
ground. 
There  bookbinders,  done  up  in  boards  art 

fast  bound, 
There  card-players  wait  till  the  last  tramp 
j         be  played, 

There  all  the  choice  spirits  get  finally  laid. 
There  the  babe,  that's  unborn  is  supplied 

with  a  berth. 
There  men  without  legs  get  their  six  feet  of 

earth, 
There  lawyers  repose,  each  wrapt  up  in  hii 

case. 
There  seekers  of  office  are  sure  of  a  place, 
There  defendant  and   plaintiff  get  equally 

cast, 
,  There  shoemakers  quietly  stick  to  the  last 
I  [Lovdl. 

To  die  is  landing  on  some  silent  shore, 
Where  billows  never  break    nor   tempests 

roar: 
Ere  well  we  feel  the  friendly  stroke  'ti*  o'er. 

{Garth. 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

{Oraif. 
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Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  death ; 
The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once. 
Of  all  the  wonders  that  I  yet  have  heard. 
It  seems  to  me  most  strange  that  men  should 

fear  ; 
Seeing  that  death,  a  necessary  end, 
Will  come,  when  it  will  come.    (SJiakespeare. 

There    is  no   flock,   however  watched  and 
tended, 

But  one  dead  lamb  is  there. 
There  is  no  fireside,  howsoever  defended, 

But  has  one  vacant  chair.        (LongfcUow. 

One  short  sleep  past,  we  wake  eternally, 
And  Death  shall  be  no  more;  Death,  thou 
shalt  die.  {Donne, 

§ 

The  trumpet !  the  trumpet !   the  dead  have 

all  heard  ; 
Lo  the  depths  of  the  stone-cover'd  charnels 

are  stirr'd ; 
From  the  sea,  from  tho  land,  from  the  south 

and  the  north, 
The  vast  generations  of  man  are  come  forth. 

(Milman. 

How  sleep  the  brave,  who  sink  to  rest, 
By  all  their  country's  wishes  blest ! 

By  fairy  hands  their  knell  is  sung. 
By  forms  unseen  their  dirge  is  rung. 

(Collim. 

God's  finger  touched  him  and  he  slept. 

( Tennyton. 

Then  fell  upon  the  house  a  sudden  gloom. 

A  shadow  on  those  features  fair  and  thin  ; 
And  softly,  from  that  hushed  and  darkened 
room, 
Two  angels  issued,  where  but  one  went  in. 

(LongftUow. 

After  life's  fitful  fever,  he  sleeps  well ; 
Treason  has  done  his  worst ;   nor  steel,  nor 

poison. 
Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing, 
Can  touch  him  further.  (Shakttpeart. 

Soldier,  rest!  thy  warfare  o'er. 
Dream  of  fighting  fields  no  more ; 
Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking, 
Mom  of  toil,  nor  night  of  waking.        {Scoit, 


So  live  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to 

join 
The  innumerable  caravan  which  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm,  where  each  shall 

take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  balls  of  death, 
Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night, 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon  ;  but,  eustain'd  and 

sooth'd 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave 
Like  one  that  draws  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 

{Bryant. 

DREAMS. 

••  Do  you  believe  in  dreams  ?'*    *'  Why,  yes 

and  no. 
When  they  come  true,  then   I  believe  in 

them  ; 
When  they  come  false,  I  don't  believe  in 

them."  {Longfdlow, 

Dream  aft«r  dream  ensues ; 
And  still  they  dream  that  they  shall  still 

succeed. 
And  still  are  disappointed.  {Cowpcr. 

Dreams    are   but   interludes,  which    fancy 

makes ; 
When  monarch  Reason  sleeps,  this  mimio 

wakes.  {Dryden. 

'Twas  but  a  dream, — ^let  it  pass,— let  it  vanish 

like  so  many  others  ! 
What  I  thought  was  a  flower,  is  only  a  weed, 

and  is  worthless.  {Longfellow. 

Oh  !  I  have  pass'd  a  miserable  night. 
So  full  of  fearful  dreams,  of  ugly  sights. 
That,  as  I  am  a  Christian  faithful  man, 
I  would  not  spend  another  such  a  night. 
Though  'twere  to  buy  a  world  of  happy  days. 

{Shakespeare. 

The  fisher  droppeth  his  net  in  the  stream, 
And  a  hundred  streams  are  the  same  as 
one  ; 
And  the  maiden  dreameth  her  love-lit  dream ; 

And  what  is  it  all,  when  all  is  done  ? 
The  net  of  the  fi.«her  the  burden  breaks. 
And  always  the  dreaming  the  dreamer  wakas. 

{Alice  Oary. 
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My  eyes  make  pictores  when  they  are  shut. 

(Coleridge. 

Sweet  sleep  be  with  ns,  one  and  all ! 
And  if  upon  its  stillness  fall 
The  visions  of  a  busy  brain, 
We'll  have  our  pleasure  o'er  again, 
To  warm  the  heart,  to  charm  the  sight, 
Gay  dreams  to  all !  good  night,  good  night ! 

{Joanna  BaUlU. 


EDUCATION. 

Education  is  the  only  interest  worthy  the 
deep,  controlling  anxiety  of  the  thought- 
ful man.  ( Wendell  Fhillipt. 

Every  person  has  two  educations — one  which 
he  receives  from  others,  and  one  more 
important  which  he  gives  himself. 

(Oibbon. 

Education  commences  at  the  mother's  knee, 
and  every  word  spoken  within  the  hear- 
say of  little  children  tends  towards  the 
formation  of  character.     (Mosea  BalUm. 

True  ease  in  writing  comes  from   art,  not 

chance. 
As  those  move  easiest  who  have  learn'd  to 

dance.  (Pope. 

Instruction  ends  in  the  schoolroom,  but  edu- 
cation ends  only  with  life.  A  child  is 
given  to  the  universe  to  educate. 

(  Robertson. 

Do  not  ask  if  a  man  has  been  through  college. 
Ask  if  a  college  has  been  through  him. 

( Chapin. 

There  is  nothing  more  frightful  than  for  a 
teacher  to  know  only  what  his  scholars 
are  intended  to  know.  (Ooethe. 

Histories  make  men  wise  ;  poets,  witty ;  the 
mathematics,  subtile ;  natural  philoso- 
phy, deep;  morals,  grave;  logic  and 
rhetoric,  able  to  contend.  (Bacon. 

Give  a  boy  address  and  accomplishments,  and 
you  give  him  the  mastery  of  palaces  and 
fortunes  where  he  goes.  He  has  not  the 
trouble  of  earning  or  owning  them;  they 
solicit  him  to  enter  and  possess. 

(Emerton. 


The  Self-Educated  are  marked   by  stubborn 
peculiarities.  I»aac  Disraeli 

How  much  a  dunce,  that  has  been  sent  to 

roam. 
Excels  a  dunce,  that  has  been  kept  at  home. 

(Cotrper. 
Instruction  does  not  prevent  waste  of  time 
or  mistakes ;    and   mistakes    themselves 
are  often  the  best  teachers  of  all. 

{Froudc. 
Uneasy  lie  the  heads  of  all  that  rule, 
His  worst  of  all  whose  kingdom  is  a  school. 

{ Holmes, 
When  I  am  forgotten,  as  I  shall  be. 
And  sleep  in  dull  cold  marble, 
♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Say,  I  taught  thee.  (Shakespeare. 

The  mother's  heart  is  the  child's  schoolroom. 

[Beecher. 
Learn  to  live,  and  live  to  learn, 
Ignorance  like  a  fire  doth  burn, 
Little  tasks  make  large  returns. 

(Bayard  Taylor. 
'Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind, 
Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined. 

(Pope. 

Better  a  little  chiding  than  a  great  deal  of 

heartbreak.  (Shakespeare. 

Education  is  the  cheap  defence  of  nations. 

(Edmund  Burke. 
Educate  men  without  religion  and  you  make 
them  but  clever  devils. 

(Duke  of  WellingUm. 
And  say  to  mothers  what  a  holy  charge 
Is  theirs— with  what  a  kingly  power  their 

love 
Might  rule  the  fountains  of  the  newborn 
mind.  (Mrs.  &youmey. 

EXPERIENCE. 

Experience  keeps  a  dear  school,  but  fools 
will  learn  in  no  other.  (Franklin. 

To  Truth's  house  there  is  a  single  door, 
Which  is  Experience     He  teaches  best. 
Who  feels  the  hearts  of  all  men  in  his  breast, 
And    knows    their    strength     or   weakness 
through  his  own.        {B<]^fard  Taylor. 
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To  most  men  experience  is  like  the  etem 
lights  of  a  ship,  which  illumine  only  the 
track  it  has  passed.  {Coleridge. 

All  is  but  lip  wisdom  which  wants  experi- 
ence. (Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Nor  deem  the  irrevocable  Past, 
As  wholly  wasted,  wholly  vain, 

If,  rising  on  its  wrecks,  at  last 
To  something  nobler  we  attain. 

{Longfellow. 

We  read  the  past  by  the  light  of  the  present, 
and  the  forms  vary  as  the  shadows  fall, 
or  as  the  point  of  vision  alters.  {Froude. 

In  her  experience  all  her  friends  relied, 
Heaven  was  her  help  and  nature  was  her 
guide.  (Crabhe. 

The  finest  poetry  was  first  experience. 

{Emerion. 

What  man  would  be  wise,  let  him  drink  of 
the  river 
That  bears  on   its  waters  the  record  of 
Time; 
A  message  to  him  every  wave  can  deliver 
To  teach  him  to  creep  till  he  knows  how 
to  climb.  {John  Boyle  O'Reilly. 

It  is  some  compensation  for  great  evils  that 
they  enforce  great  lessons.  (Bovee. 

I  think  there  are  stores  laid  up  in  our  hu- 
man nature  that  our  understandings  can 
make  no  complete  inventory  of. 

(Oeorge  Eliot. 

We  gain 
Justice,  judgment,  with  years,  or  else  years 
are  in  vain.  (Owen  Meredith. 

Time  will  teach  thee  soon  the  truth, 
There  are  no  birds  in  last  year's  nest. 

{Longfellow. 

The  child,  through  stumbling,  learns  to  walk 
erect.     Every  fall  is  a  fall  upward. 

( Theodore  Parker. 

Only  so  much  do  I  know,  as  I  have  lived. 

{Emerson. 

Experience  is  no  more  transferable  in  morals 
than  in  art.  (Froude. 


Do  not  cheat  thy  Heart,  and  tell  her, 

"  Grief  will  pass  away, 
Hope  for  fairer  times  in  future, 

And  forget  to-day." 
Tell  her,  if  you  will,  that  sorrow 

Need  not  come  in  vain  ; 
Tell  her  that  the  lesson  taught  her 

Far  outweighs  the  pain. 

(Adelaide  A.  Proctor 

Behold,  we  live  through  all  things,— famine, 
thirst, 
Bereavement,  pain  ;  all  grief  and  misery, 
All  woe  aud  sorrow ;  life  inflicts  its  worst 

On  soul  and  body, — but  we  cannot  die 
Though  we  be  sick,  and  tired,  and  faint,  and 

worn, — 
Lo,  all  things  can  be  borne ! 

(Elizabeth  Aker$. 

Making  all  futures  fruits  of  all  the  pasts. 

(Edwin  Arnold. 

A  face  that  had  a  story  to  tell.  How  differ- 
ent faces  are  in  this  particular !  Some 
of  them  speak  not.  They  are  books  in 
which  not  a  line  is  written,  save  perhaps 
a  date.  (Longfellow. 

Walls  must  get  the  weather  stain 

Before  they  grow  the  ivy.   (E.  B.  Browning. 

And  thou,  too,  whosoe'er  thou  art. 

That  readest  this  brief  pealm. 
As  one  by  one  thy  hopes  depart, 

Be  resolute  and  calm. 

0  fear  not  in  a  world  like  this. 
And  thou  shalt  know  ere  long — 

Know  how  sublime  a  thing  it  is 
To  suffer  and  be  strong.  (Longfellow, 


FAITH. 

Faith  builds  a  bridge  across  the  gulf  of  death, 

To  break  the  shock  blind  nature  cannot  shun. 

And  lands  thought  smoothly  on  the  farther 

shore.  ( Young. 

There  is  no  strength  in  unbelief.  Even  the 
unbelief  of  what  is  fal^e  is  no  source  of 
might.  It  is  the  truth  shining  from  be- 
hind that  gives  the  strength  to  di.<»believe. 

(Oeorge  MacDonaUL 
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Faith  is  not  reason's  labor,  bat  repose. 

( Young. 
What  good  I  see  humbly  I  seek  to  do, 
And  live  obedient  to  the  law,  in  trust 
That  what  will  come,  and  most  come,  shall 
come  well.  (Edwin  Arnold, 

But  Faith,  fanatic  Faith,  once  wedded  fast 
To  some  dear  falsehood,  hugs  it  to  the  last. 

{Moore. 

The  practical  effect  of  a  belief  is  the  real  test 
of  its  soundness.  (Froude. 

When  in  God  thou  believest,  near  God  thou 
wilt  certainly  be!  {Leland. 

0  thou,  whose  days  are  yet  all  spring, 
Faith,  blighted  once  is  past  retrieving; 

Experience  is  a  dumb,  dead  thing; 

The  victory's  in  believing.  (Lowell. 

For  forms  of  government  let  fools  contest; 

Whatever  is  best  administer'd  is  best; 

For  modes  of  faith  let  graceless  zealots  fight. 

His  can't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right. 

In  faith  and  hope,  the  world  will  disagree. 

But  all  mankind's  concern  is  charity; 

All  must  be  false,  that  thwarts  this  one  great 

end; 
And  all  of  God  that  bless  mankind,  or  mend. 

(Pbpe. 

"Orthodoxy,  my  Lord,'*  said  Bishop  War- 
burton,  in  a  whisper, — "orthodoxy  is 
my  doxy, — heterodoxy  is  another  man's 
doxy.''  (Joseph  PrietUy. 

Pare  to  look  up  to  God  and  say,  Deal  with 
mo  in  the  future  as  Thou  wilt;  I  am  of 
the  pame  mind  as  Thou  art ;  I  am  Thine ; 
I  refuse  nothing  that  pleases  Thee;  lead 
me  whore  Thou  wilt ;  clothe  me  in  any 
dress  Thou  choosest.  {EpicUtm. 

There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt. 
Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds. 

( Tennyson. 

Every  one  cleaves  to  the  doctrine  he  has 
happened  upon,  as  to  a  rock  against 
which  he  has  been  thrown  by  tempest. 

(Cicero. 

Faith  is  a  higher  faculty  than  reasoa 

(Bailey. 


To  add  greater  honoars  to  his  age 
Than  man  coold  give  him,  he  died  fearing 
God.  (Shakespeare. 

To-morrow  1  the  mysterioas  unknown  guest, 
Who  cries  to  me  *.  *'  Remember  Barmecide, 
And  tremble  to  be  happy  with  the  rest'* 

And  I  make  answer :  '*  I  am  satisfied ; 
I  dare  not  ask ;  I  know  not  what  is  best ; 
God  hath  already  said  what  shall  betide.** 

(Longfellow, 

There  is  one  inevitable  criterion  of  judgment 
touching  religions  faith  in  doctrinal 
matters.  Can  you  reduce  it  to  practice? 
If  not,  have  none  of  it.     (Hosea  Ballou 

Faith  is  the  subtle  chain 
Which  binds  ns  to  the  Infinite :  the  voice 
Of  a  deep  life  within,  that  will  remain 
Until  we  crowd  it  thence. 

{Elisabeth  Oakes  Smith. 

Faith  and  unfaith  can  ne'er  be  equal  powers : 
Unfaith  in  angbt  is  want  of  faith  in  all. 

( Tennyson. 

To  will  what  God  doth  will,  that  is  the  only 
science 
That  gives  as  any  rest.  (Jdalherbe. 

They  that  deny  a  God  destroy  man's  nobility, 
for  certainly  man  is  of  kin  to  the  beasu 
by  his  body  ;  and  if  he  be  not  of  kin  to 
God  by  his  spirit,  he  is  a  base  and  igno- 
ble creiftture.  (Bacon. 

Better  had  they  ne*er  been  bom. 
Who  read  to  doubt,  or  read  to  scorn. 

(Scott 

Through  this  dark  and  stormy  night 

Faith  beholds  a  feeble  light 

Up  the  blackness  streaking ; 

Knowing  God's  own  time  is  best. 

In  a  patient  hope  I  rest 

For  the  full  day-breaking  t 

( Whittier. 

We  shall  be  made  truly  wise  if  we  be  made 
content;  content,  too,  not  only  with 
what  we  can  understand,  but  content 
with  what  we  do  not  anderFtand— the 
habit  of  mind  which  theologians  call^ 
and  rightly — faith  in  God. 

(Cha$.  EingsUy. 
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"Patience!"    .   .   .    have  faith,  and  thy 
prayer  will  be  answered  I  (Longfellow. 

Sarely  at  last,  far  off,  sometimes,  somewhere, 
The  veil  woald  lift  for  his  deep-searching 

eyes. 
The  road  would  open  for  his  painful  feet, 
That  should  be  won   for  which  he  lost  the 

world. 
And   Death   might  find  him    conqueror  of 

death.  {Edwin  Arnold, 

Behind  the  dim  unknown, 
Standeth  God  within   the  shadow,  keeping 
watch  above  his  own.  (Lowell. 


FAME. 

What  is  the  end  of  Fame?  'tis  but  to  fill 

A  certain  portion  of  uncertain  paper: 
Some  liken  it  to  climbing  up  a  hill. 

Whose  summit,  like  all  hills,  is  lost  in 
vapor ; 
For  this  men  write,  speak,  preach,  and  heroes 
kill, 
And  bards  burn  what  they  call  their  "  mid- 
night taper," 
To  have,  when  the  original  is  dust, 
A  name,  a  wretched  picture,  and  worse 
bust.  (Byron. 

Fame,  we  may  understand,  is  no  sure  test  of 
merit,  but  only  a  probability  of  such :  it 
is  an  accident,  not  a  property  of  a  man. 

(Carlyle. 

The  mightier  man,  the  mightier  is  the  thing 
That  makes  him  honor'd,  or  begets  him  hate ; 
For  greatest  scandal  waits  on  greatest  state. 

(Shakespeare. 

Building  nests  in  Fame's  great  temple,  as  in 
spouts  the  swallows  build.    (Longfellow. 

I  awoke  one  morning  and  found  myself  fa- 
mous. (Byron. 

Applause  is  the  spur  of  noble  minds,  the  end 
and  aim  of  weak  ones.        (C.  C.  Colion. 

And  though  the  warrior's  sun  has  set. 
Its  light  shall  linger  round  us  yet, — 
Bright,  radiant,  blest.  (Don  Jorge  Manrigue. 


The  world  knows  the  worst  of  me.  and  I  can 
say  that  I  am  better  than  my  fame. 

(Schiller. 
\  Who  fears  not  to  do  ill  yet  fears  the  name. 
And,  free  from  conscience,  is  a  slave  to  fame. 

(Denham. 
Nor  fame  I  slight,  nor  for  her  favors  call ; 
She  comes  unlooked  for,  if  she  comes  at  all. 

(Pope, 
He  lives  in  fame,  that  died  in  virtue's  cause. 

(Shakespeare* 

Reputation  being  essentially  contemporane- 
ous, is  always  at  the  mercy  of  the  Envi- 
ous and  the  Ignorant.  But  Fame,  whose 
very  birth  is  posthumous,  and  which  is 
only  known  to  exist  by  the  echo  of  its 
footsteps  through  congenial  minds,  can 
neither  be  increased  nor  diminished  by 
any  degree  of  wilfulness.  (Mn.  Jameson, 

He  left  the  name,  at  which  the  world  grew 

pale, 
To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale. 

(Sam  I  Johnson. 

Money  will  buy  money's  worth,  but  the  thing 
men  call  fame  what  is  it?  (Chrlyle, 

Were  not  this  desire  of  fame  very  strong,  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  it,  and  the  danger 
of  losing  it  when  obtained,  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  deter  a  man  from  so  vain  a 
pursuit  (Addison, 

Seven  cities  warr'd  for  Homer  being  dead. 
Who  living  had  no  roofe  to  shroud  his  head. 

( Thos.  Heywood. 

Reputation  is  a  most  idle  and  most  false  im- 
position; oft  got  without  merit,  and  lost 
without  deserving.  (Shakespeare, 

Good- will,  like  a  good  name,  is  got  by  many 
actions,  ^nd  lost  by  one.  (Jeffrey, 

Unblemish'd  let  me  live,  or  die  unknown ; 

Ohr grant  an  honest  fame,  or  grant  me  none! 

(Pope. 
The  silent  organ  loudest  chants 

The  master's  requiem.  (Emerson. 

Fame  is  the  echo  of  actions,  resounding  them 
to  the  world,  save  that  the  echo  repeats 
only  the  last  part,  but  fame  relates  all. 
and  often  more  than  all.  (PalUr, 
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Thd  sweetest  of  all  soandf  is  praise. 

(Xenophon. 

Who  pants  for  glory,  finds  but  short  repose ; 
A  breath  revives  him,  or  a  breath  o'erthrows. 

Glory  is  like  a  circle  in  the  water, 
Which  never  ceaseth  to  enlarge  itself, 
Till,  by  broad  spreading,  it  disperse  to  naught. 

{Shakespeare. 
The  sweet  remembrance  of  the  just 
Shall  flourish  when  he  sleeps  in  dust. 

( TaU  and  Brady. 
The  man  is  vain  who  writes  for  praise ; 
Praise  no  man  e'er  deserved  who  sought  no 
more.  ( Young. 

Oh  Fame ! — if  I  e'er  took  delight  in   thy 

praises, 
'Twas  less  for  the  sake  of  thy  high  sounding 

phrases. 
Than  to  see  the  bright  eyes  of  the  dear  one 

discover 
She  thought  that  I  was  not  unworthy  to  love 

her.  (Byron. 

Scarcely  two  hundred  years  back  can  Fame 
recollect  articulately  at  all;  and  there 
she  but  maunders  and  mumbles  (Oir/y^. 

After  your  death  you  were  better  have  a  bad 
epitaph,  than  their  ill  report  while  you 
lived.  (SKakespeare, 

Good  men  will  yield  thee  praise  ;  then  slight 

the  rest ; 
'Tis  best,  praise-worthy,  to  have  pleased  the 

best.  (Oapt.  John  Smith. 

The  love  of  praise,  howe'er  conceal'd  by  art, 
Reigns  more  or  less,  and  glows  in  ev'ry  heart. 

( Young. 
Great  men  die  and  are  forgotten. 
Wise  men  speak  ;  their  words  of  wisdom 
Perish  in  the  ears  that  hear  them. 

{Longfelhw. 


FASHION. 

New  customs, 
Though  they  be  never  so  ridiculous, 
Nay,  let  'em  be  unmanly,  yet  are  followed. 

{Shaketpeare. 


Every  generation  laughs  at  the  old  fashioni, 
but  follows  religiously  the  new. 

{7%oreau, 

Your  supper  is  like  the  Hidalgo's  dinner; 
very  little  meat,  and  a  great  deal  of  ta- 
ble-cloth. {Longfellow. 

I  see; that  the  fashion  wears  out 

more  apparel  than  the  man. 

{Shakespeare. 
Every  fancy  you  consult,  consult  your  purse. 

{Franklin. 

Nothing  is  thought  rare 
Which  is  not  new,  and  foUow'd;  yet  we  know 
That  what  was  worn  some  twenty  years  ago 
Comes  into  grace  again. 

{Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  are  tryd, 
Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside.    {Fbpe, 

There  can  be  no  kernel  in  this  light  nut;  the 
soul  of  this  man  is  in  his  clothes. 

{Shakespeare. 

FATE  AND  FORTUNE. 

Fate  is  the  friend  of  the  good,  the  guide  of 
the  wise,  the  tyrant  of  the  foolish,  the 
enemy  of  the  bad.  (  W.  R.  Alger. 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune. 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries. 

{Shakespeare. 

Heaven  from  all  creatures  hides  the  book  of 
Fate.  (i\^. 

Except  wind  stands  as  never  it  stood, 

It  is  an  ill  wind  turns  none  to  good.  ( Tu^er. 

A  woman's  lot  is  made  for  her  bv  the  love 
she  accepts.  {Oeorge  Eliot. 

1  have  touched  the  highest  point  of  all  mj 

greatness : 
And,  from  that  full  meridian  of  my  glory, 
I  haste  now  to  my  setting.  (Shakespeart. 

What  a  glorious  thing  human  life  is. ...  . 
and  how  glorious  man's  deetiny. 

(Longfellow. 
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The  future  works  out  great  men's  destinies; 
The  present  is  enough  for  common  souls, 
Who,  never  looking  forward,  are  indeed 
Mere  clay  wherein  the  footprints  of  their  age 
Are  petrified  forever.  (LoweU. 

For  fortune's  wheel  is  on  the  turn. 
And  some  go  up  and  some  go  down. 

{Mary  F.  Tucker, 

Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene. 
The  dark  unfathomd  caves  of  Ocean  bear. 

Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

(Ghray. 

A  brave  man  stiuggling  in  the  storms  of  fate. 

(Pope. 

There's   a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends. 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will.  {Shakespeare. 

Pitch  a  lucky  man  into  the  Nile,  says  the 
Arabian  proverb,  and  he  will  come  up 
with  a  fish  in  his  mouth.  (  Willis. 

On  the  pinnacle  of  fortune  man  does  not  long 
stand  firm.  {Ooethe. 

Who  shall  shut  out  Fat«  ?      {Edwin  Arnold. 

Men  are  the  sport  of  circumstances,  when 
The  circumstances  seem  ihe  sport  of  men. 

{Byron, 

All  other  doubts,  by  time  let  them  be  clear'd ; 

Fortune  brings  in  some  boats,  that  are  not 

steer'd.  {Shakespeare. 

,    Some  day,  some  day  of  days,  threading  the 
street. 
With  idle,  heedless  pace, 
Unlooking  for  such  grace, 
I  shall  behold  your  face ! 
Some  day,  some  day  of  days,  thus  may  we 
meet.  {Nora  Ferry. 

Blind  to  former,  as  to  future  fate, 
What  mortal  knows  his  pre-existent  state? 

{Fope, 

The  irrevocable  Hand 
That  opes  the  year's  fair  gate,  doth  ope  and 

shut 
The  portals  of  our  earthly  destinies ; 
We  walk  through  blindfold,  and  the  noiseless 

doors 
Close  after  us,  forever.  (D.  2i.  MtUock. 


A  man  may  fish  with  the  worm  that  hath  eat 
of  a  king ;  and  eat  of  the  fish  that  hath 
fed  of  that  worm.  {Shakespeare. 

With  equal  pace,  impartial  fate 

Knocks  at  ihe  palace  as  the  cottage  gate. 

{Francis. 

And  out  of  darkness  came  the  hands 
That  reach  thro'  nature,  moulding  men. 

( Tennyson. 

Fate  has  carried  me 
'Mid  the  thick  arrows :  I  will  keep  my  stand. 
Not  shrink  and  let  the  shaft  pass  by  my 

breast 
To  pierce  another.  ( Oeorge  Eliot. 

But  yesterday,  the  word  of  Caesar  might 
Have  stood  against  the  world ;  now  lies  he 

there. 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence. 

{Shakespeare- 

Too  poor  for  a  bribe,  and  too  proud  to  im- 
portune ; 
He  had  not  the  method  of  making  a  fortune. 

Gray. 

Fortune,   men  say,  doth  give  too  much  to 

many. 
But  yet  she  never  gave  enough  to  any. 

{Sir  John  Harrington. 

Fortune  comes  well  to  all  that  comes  not  late. 

{Longfellow. 

Though  the  mills  of  God  grind  slowly,  yet 

they  grind  exceeding  small ; 
Though  with  patience   He  stands  waiting, 

with  exactness  grinds  He  all. 

{Friederich  von  Logau. 

But,  0  vain  boast. 
Who  can  control  his  fate.  {Shakespeare. 

Turn,  turn  my  wheel !  turn  round  and  round 
Without  a  pause,  without  a  sound ; 

So  spins  the  flying  world  away  ! 
This  clay,  well  mixed  with  marl  and  sand. 
Follows  the  motion  of  my  hand ; 
For  some  must  follow,  and  some  command. 

Though  all  are  made  of  clay  I 

{LongfeUctw 

I  am  not  now  in  fortune's  power. 

He  that  is  down  can  fall  no  lower.    {Butler^ 
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Oh  blindness  to  the  future !  kindly  giv*n, 
That  each   may  fill  the  circle  mark'd  by 
heaven.  {Pope. 

Let  Hercules  himself  do  what  he  may, 
The  cat  will  mew,  and  dog  will  have  his  day. 

(Shake9p6ar6. 
No  living  man  can  send  me  to  the  shades 
before  my  time  ;  no  man  of  woman  born, 
Coward  or  brave,  can  shun  his  destiny. 

(Bryant. 
The  heart  is  its  own  fate.  (Bailey. 

Sometimes  an  hour  of  Fate's  serenest  weather, 
Strikes  through  our  changeful  sky  its  com- 
ing beams ;     - 
Somewhere  above  us,  in  elusive  ether, 
Waits  the  fulfilment  of  our  dearest  dreams. 

(Bayard  Taylor- 
Man  proposes,  but  God  disposes. 

( Thomas  d  Kempis. 

Ships  that  pass  in  the  night,  and  speak  each 

other  in  passing, 
Only  a  signal  shown  and  a  distant  voice  in 

the  darkness : 
So  on  the  ocean  of  life  we  pass  and  speak  one 

another, 
Only  a  look  and  a  voice,  then  darkness  again 

and  a  silence.  (Longfellow. 

Some  are  born  great,  some  achieve  greatness, 
And  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them. 

(Shaketpeare. 

We  walk   amid  the  currents  of  actions  left 

undone, 
The  germs  of  deeds  that  wither  before  they 

see  the  sun. 
For  every  sentence  uttered  a  million  more 

are  dumb : 
Men's  lives  are  chains  of  chances,  and  History 

their  sun.  (Bayard  Taylor. 

Who  thinks  that  Fortune  cannot  change  her 

mind, 
Prepares  a  dreadful  jest  for  all  mankind. 
And  who  stands  safest  ?  tell  me,  is  it  he 
That  spreads  and  swells  in  puflTd  prosperity, 
Or  blest  with  little,  whose  preventing  care 
In  peace  provides  fit  arms  against  a  War. 

{Fbpe. 


Must  helpless  man,  in  ignorance  sedate, 

Roll  darkling  down  the  torrent  of  his  fate. 

(Sam' I  Johnaon. 
'Tis  writ  on  Paradise's  gate, 

"  Woe  to  the  dupe  that  yields  to  Fate!" 

{Hafiz. 

The  best-laid  schemes  o'  mice  an'  men, 

Gang  aft  a-gley. 
And  leave  us  nought  but  grief  and  pain. 

For  promised  joy.  ( Burnt. 

Two  lives  that  once  part,  are  as  ships  that 

divide 
When,  moment  on  moment,  there  rushes  be- 
tween 
The  one  and  the  other,  a  sea ; — 
Ah,  never  can  fall  from  the  days  that  have 
been 
A  gleam  on  the  years  that  shall  be ! 

(Bulver, 
All  are  architects  of  Fate 

Working  in  these  walls  of  Time ; 

Some  with  massive  deeds  and  great. 

Some  with  ornaments  of  rhyme. 

(LongfeUow. 

Farewell,  a  long  farewell,  to  all  my  greatness ! 

This  is  the  state  of  man  ;  To-day  he  puts  forth 

The  tender  leaves  of  hope ;  to-morrow  blos- 
soms. 

And  bears  his  blushing  honors  thick  upon 
him: 

The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost; 

And,  when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full 
surely 

His  greatness  is  a  ripening, — nips  his  root, 

And  then  he  falls,  as  I  do.  (Shaketpeare, 


FRIENDSHIP. 

Friendship  is  the  holiest  of  gifts  ; 

God  can  bestow  nothing  more  sacred  upon 

us ! 
It  enhances  every  joy,  mitigates  every  pain. 
Everyone  can  have  a  friend. 
Who  himself  knows  how  to  be  a  friend. 

(Tied^. 

Life  is  to  be  fortified  by  many  friend«bip«. 
To  love  and  to  be  loved  is  the  greatest 
happiness  of  ezisteoce.      {&fdney  Smtk 
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Eveiy  friend  is  to  the  other  a  san,  and  a 
Bnnflower  also.     He  attracts  and  follows. 

(Biehter. 

If  we  would  huild  on  a  sure  foundation  in 
friendship,  we  must  love  our  friends  for 
their  ^kes  rather  than  for  our  own. 

(C?iarlotU  Bronit. 

Friendship  is  constant  in  all  other  things, 
Save  in  the  office  and  affairs  of  love ; 
Therefore,  all  hearts  in  love  use  their  own 

tongues ; 
Let  every  eye  negotiate  for  itself, 
And  trust  no  agent.  {Shaketptarc. 

Friendship,  of  itself  an  holy  tie, 

Is  made  more  sacred  by  adversity.    (Dryden. 

Qive  me  the  avowed,  the  erect,  and  manly  foe ; 
Bold   I  can  meet — perhaps  may    turn    his 

blow  ; 
But  of  all  plagues,  good  Hea^ven,  thy  wrath 

can  send, 
Save,  save,  oh!   save  me  from  the  candid 

friend.  {Oeorge  Canning. 

No  friend's  a  friend  till  he  shall  prove  a 
friend.  (Beaumont  and  FUtcher. 

Dear  is  my  friend — ^yet  from  my  foe,  as  from 

my  friend,  comes  good  ; 
My  friend  shows  what  I  can  do,  and  my  foe 

what  I  should.  (Schiller. 

A  true  friend  is  forever  a  friend. 

(Otorge  MacDonald. 

Friends  are  like  melons.    Shall  I  tell  you 

why?     ' 
To  find  one  good,  you  must  a  hundred  try. 

(Claude  Menuet. 

He  who  has  a  thousand  friends  has  not  a 

friend  to  spare, 
And  he  who  has  one  enemy  shall  meet  him 

everywhere.  (Ali  Ben  Ahu  Taleb. 

For  my  boyhood's  friend  hath  fallen,  the  pil- 
lar of  my  trust, 

The  true,  the  wise,  the  beautiful,  is  sleeping 
in  the  dust.  (EiUard 

What  good  man  is  not  his  own  friend  ? 

(SophoeUi. 


There  are  plenty  of  acquaintances  in  the 
world,  but  very  few  real  friends. 

(Chinete  Moral  Maximt, 

A  foe  to  God  was  ne'er  true  friend  to  man, 
Some  sinister  intent  taints  all  he  does. 

(Young. 

Sweeter  none  than  voice  of  faithful  friend ; 
Sweet  always,  sweetest  heard  in  loudest  storm. 
Some  I  remember,  and  will  ne'er  forget 

(Bbllok, 

Hold  faithfulness  and  sincerity  as  first  prin- 
ciples. Have  no  friends  not  equal  to 
yourself.  (Confucius, 

Who  heart-whole  pure  in  faith,  once  written 

friend. 
In  life  and  death  are  true,  unto  the  end ! 

(John  Estcn  Cooke 

Friendship  above  all  ties  does  bind  the  heart 
And  faith  in  friendship  is  the  noblest  part. 

(EarU, 
Friendship,  like  love,  is  but  a  name. 
Unless  to  one  you  stint  the  flame. 
The  child,  whom  many  fathers  share, 
Haih  seldom  known  a  father's  care. 
'Tis  thus  in  friendships:  who  depend 
On  many,  rarely  find  a  friend.  (^^^y* 

For  tho'  the  faults  were  thick  as  dust  in  va- 
cant chambers,  I  could  trust  your  kind- 
ness. (  Tennyson. 

He  that  will  lose  his  friend  for  a  jest,  de- 
serves to  die  a  beggar  by  the  bargain. 

(Fuller. 

True  friendship  is  like  sound  health,  the  val- 
ue of  it  is  seldom  known  until  it  be  lost. 

(C.  C.  Cotton. 

All  are  friends  in  heaven,  all  faithful  friends ; 
And  many  friendships  in  the  days  of  time 
Begun,  are  lasting  here,  and  growing  still. 

(FbUok. 
True  happiness 
Consists  not  in  the  multitude  of  friends, 
But  in  the  worth  and  choice.    Nor  would  I 

have 
Virtue  a  popular  regard  pursue : 
Let  them  be  good  that  love  me,  though  but 

few.  (Ben  Jonson, 
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'Tis  sweet,  as  year  by  year  we  lose 

Friends  out  of  sight,  in  faith  to  muse 

How  grows  in  Paradise  oar  store.        (KebU. 

Friendship  is  a  wide  portal,  and  sometimes 
admits  love.       {Aniui  Katharine  Oreen. 

••Wal'r,  my  boy,"  replied  the  captain,  "in 
the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  you  will  find 
the  following  words,  *  May  we  never  want 
a  friend  in  need,  nor  a  bottle  to  give 
him  r     When  found,  make  a  note  of." 

(Dickens. 

An  open  foe  may  prove  a  curse, 

But  a  pretended  friend  is  worse.  ( Oay. 

One  faithful  Friend  is  enough  for  a  man's 
self;  'tis  much  to  meet  with  such  an  one, 
yet  we  can't  have  too  many  for  the  sake 
of  others.  (Bruyh't, 

First,  on  thy  friend,  deliberate  with  thyself; 
Pause,  ponder,  sift;   not  eager  in  the  choice, 
Nor  jealous  of  the  chosen ;  fixing,  fix ; 
Judge  before    friendship,  then    confide  till 
death.  ( Young. 

No  one  is  so  accursed  by  fate. 

No  one  so  utterly  desolate, 
But  some  heart,  though  unknown, 
Responds  unto  his  own.  {Longfellow 

Whatever  the  number  of  a  man's  friends, 
there  will  be  times  in  his  life  when  he 
has  one  too  few ;  but  if  he  has  only  one 
enemy,  he  is  lucky  indeed  if  he  has  not 
one  too  many.  {BiUwer. 

Great  souls  by  instinct  to  each  other  turn, 
Demand  alliance,  and  in  friendship  burn. 

{Addison. 

Defend  me  from  my  friends,  I  can  defend 
myself  from  my  enemies.     {Shakespeare. 

Whoever  knows  how  to  return  a  kindness  he 
has  received,  must  be  a  friend  above  all 
price.  {Buckley. 

Friends,  if  we  be  honest  with  ourselves. 
We  shall  be  honest,  with  each  other. 

{George  Mae  Donald. 

I  have  loved  my  friends,  as  I  do  virtue. 
My  soul,  my  God.  {Sir  Thomas  Broume. 


The  highest  compact  we  can  make  with  our 
fellow,  is,— Let  there  be  truth  between 

us  two  forevermore It  is 

sublime  to  feel  and  say  of  another,  I 
need  never  meet,  or  speak,  or  write  to 
him ;  we  need  not  reinforce  ourselves,  or 
send  tokens  of  remembrance  ;  I  rely  on 
him  as  on  myself;  if  he  did  thuF  or  thus, 
I  know  it  was  right  {Emerson. 

False  friends,  are  like  our  shadows,  keeping 
close  to  us  while  we  walk  in  the  sun- 
shine, but  leaving  us  the  instant  we  cross 
into  the  shade.  {Bovee. 

Our  chief  want  in  life,  is,  somebodv  who 
shall  make  us  do  what  we  can.  This  is 
the  service  of  a  friend.  With  him  we  are 
easily  great  There  is  a  sublime  attrac- 
tion in  him  to  whatever  virtue  is  in  us. 
How  he  flings  wide  the  doors  of  exist- 
ence I  What  questions  we  ask  of  him  ! 
what  an  understanding  we  have!  how 
few  words  are  needed  I  It  is  the  only 
real  society.  {Emerson. 

There  is  no  man  so  friendless  but  what  he  can 
find  a  friend  sincere  enough  to  tell  him 
disagreeable  truths.  {Bulvcer. 

Come  back  !  ye  friendships  long  departed  I 
That  like  overflowing  streamlets  started. 
And  now  are  dwindled,  one  by  one. 
To  stony  channels  in  the  sun  ! 
Come  back  1  ye  friends,  whose  lives  are  ended, 
Come  back,  with  all  that  light  attended, 
Which  seemed  to  darken  and  decay 
When  ye  arose  and  went  away  ! 

{Longfellow. 


GENIUS. 

All  the  means  of  action — 
The  shapeless  mass,  the  materials — 
Lie  everywhere  about  us.     What  we  need 
Is  the  celestial  fire  to  change  the  flint 
Into  transparent  crystal,  bright  and  clear. 
That  fire  is  genius.  {Longfellow, 

Talent  is  some  one  faculty  unusually  devel- 
oped ;  genius  commands  all  the  faculties. 

(F.  K  Sedge. 
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Qenios  can  never  despise  labor. 

(Abel  Stevens. 

Hamor  has  justly  been  regarded  as  the  finest 
perfection  of  poetic  genius.  ( CarlyU. 

Genius  is  essentially  creative;  it  bears  the 
character  of  the  individual  who  pos- 
sesses it.  {Madame  de  Stael. 

Genius  must  be  born,  and  never  can  be  taught. 

{Dry  den. 

Genius  and  its  rewards  are  briefly  told  : 
A  liberal  nature  and  a  niggard  doom, 
A  difficult  journey  to  a  splendid  tomb. 

(Fonier. 

Genius,  like  humanity,  rusts  for  want  of  use. 

{Hazlia. 

As  diamond  cuts  diamond,  and  one  hone 
smooths  a  second,  all  the  parts  of  in- 
tellect are  whetstones  to  each  other ;  and 
genius,  which  is  but  the  result  of  their 
mutual  sharpening  is  character  too. 

(Bariol 

Fortune  has  rarely  condescended  to  be  the 
companion  of  genius.       (I%a.ac  Duraeli. 

Genius  inspires  this  thirst  for  fame ;  there  is 
no  blessing  undesired  by  those  to  whom 
Heaven  gave  the  means  of  winning  it. 

{Madame  de  Stael. 

Genius  finds  its  own  road  and  carries  its  own 
lamp.  ( Wilmot. 

Every  man  who  observes  vigilantly  and  re- 
solves steadfastly  grows  unconsciously 
into  genius.  {Bulwer  Lytton. 

Genius  is  only  great  patience.  {Buffon, 


GOD. 


Father  of  All !  in  ev'ry  Age, 

In  ev'ry  clime  ador'd. 
By  Saint,  by  Savage,  and  by  Sage, 

Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord !  {Bope, 

Open,  ye  heavens,  your  living  doors !  let  in 
The  great  Creator,  from  his  work  returned 
Magnificent,  his  tiz  days'  work,  a  world. 

(MitUm.  j 


Thou,  my  all ! 

My  theme !  my  inspiration  !  and  my  crown ! 

My  strength  in  age !  my  rise  in  low  estate ! 

My  soul's  ambition,  pleasure,  wealth !  my 
world ! 

My  light  in  darkness  I  and  my  life  in  death  I 

My  boast  through  time  I  bliss  through  eter- 
nity ! 

Eternity,  too  short  to  speak  thy  praise ! 

Or  fathom  thy  profound  love  to  man  I 

{Young, 

Twas  much,  that  man  was  made  like  God 

before ; 
But,  that  God  should  be  made  like  man,  much 

more.  {Donne, 

Heaven  is  above  all  yet ;  there  sits  a  Judge, 
That  no  King  can  corrupt.         {Shaktt^peare, 

All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 
Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  God  the  soul. 

{Fope, 
God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way 

His  wonders  to  perform ; 
He  plants  his  footsteps  in  the  sea 

And  rides  upon  the  storm.  {Cowper. 

*'  God  I"  sing,  ye  meadow-streams,  with  glad- 
some voice  I 

Ye  pine-groves,  with  your  soft  and  soul-like 
sounds  I 

And  they  too  have  a  voice,  yon  piles  of  snow, 

And  in  their  perilous  fall  shall  thunder 
"Godr  {Coleridge. 


{Longfdlow, 


HAPPINESS. 

To  be  strong 
Is  to  be  happy. 

No  longer  I  follow  a  sound, 

No  longer  a  dream  I  pursue ; 
0  happiness  not  to  be  found, 

Unattainable  treasure,  Adieu.    {Qmper. 

The  long  days  are  no  happier  than  the  short 
ones.  {Bailey. 


A  light  heart  lives  long. 


{Shakespeare. 


No  eye  to  watch  and  no  tongue  to  wound  us, 
All  earth  forgot,  and  all  heaven  around  us. 

{Moore, 
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Fix'd  to  no  spot  is  Happineas  Bincere; 
'Tie  nowhere  to  be  found,  or  ev'rywhere ; 
'TiB  never  to  be  bought,  bat  always  free. 

(F&pe. 

To  be  happy  is  not  the  purpose  for  which  you 
were  placed  in  this  world.  {Froude. 

The  rays  of  happiness,  like  those  of  light,  are 
colorless  when  unbroken.      {Longfellow. 

Mankind  are  always  happier  for  having  been 
happy  ;  so  that.if  you  make  them  happy 
now,  you  make  them  happy  twenty 
years  hence  by  the  memory  of  it. 

(Sydney  Smith. 
Bliss  in  possession  will  not  last ; 
Remember'd  joys  are  never  past ; 
At  once  the  fountain,  stream,  and  sea, 
They  were, — they  are, — they  yet  shall  be. 

(Montgomery. 
The  joy  late  coming  late  departs. 

(Lewii  J.  Bates, 

A  laugh  is  worth  a  hundred  groans  in  any 

markjBt.  (Lamb. 

How  bitter  a  thing  it  is  to  look  into  happi- 
ness through  another  man*s  eyes. 

{Shakespeare. 

Vain,  very  vain,  my  weary  search  to  find 
That  bliss  which  only  centres  in  the  mind. 

(Goldsmith. 
The  most  happy  man  is  he  who  knows  how 
to  bring  into  relation  the  end  and  begin- 
ning of  his  life.  (Ooethe. 

Joys  too  exquisite  to  last, 
And  yet  more  exquisite  when  past 

(Jifontgomery. 
From  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of 
'  his  foot,  he  is  all  mirth ;  he  hath  twice 
or  thrice  cut  Cupid's  bow  string,  and  the 
little  hangman  dare  not  shoot  at  him; 
he  hath  a  heart  as  sound  as  a  bell,  and 
his  tongue  is  the  clapper ;  for  what  his 
heart  thinks,  his  tongue  speaks. 

(S?iakespeare. 

Pleasure  can  be  supported  by  illusion,  but 
happiness  rests  upon  truth.      (Chamfort, 

Happiness  is  a  ball  after  which  we  mn 
wherever  it  rolls,  and  we  push  it  with 
our  feet  when  it  stops.  (Ooethe, 


Jog  on,  jogbn  the  foot-path  way 
And  merrily  hent  the  stile-a ; 

A  merry  heart  goes  ail  the  day, 
Your  sad  tires  in  a  mile-a. 

(Shakespeare. 

Happy  the  man,  and  happy  he  alone. 
He,  who  can  call  to-day  his  own  ; 
He,  who  secure  within,  can  say. 
Tomorrow  do  thy  worst, for  I  have  lived  to- 
day. (Dryden. 


HEAVEN, 

Earth  may  be  darkness ;  Heaven  will  give 
thee  light  (Alice  Bradley  Heal. 

World!   if  to  thee,  sin-stained,  such  lavish 

charms  are  given, 
How  can  a  human  thought   conceive  the 

spirit  joys  of  heaven ! 

(Elizabeth  F.  Swifi. 

When  the  shore  is  won  at  last. 

Who  will  count  the  billows  past  ?        (KdiU. 

The  hasty  multitude 
Admiring  entered ;  and  the  work  some  praise 
And  some  the  architect:  his  hand  was  known 
In  heaven  by  many  a  tower'd  structure  high, 
Where  scepter'd  angels  held  their  residence, 
And  sat  as  princes.  (}£\Uon. 

Attempt  not  to  fathom  the  secrets  of  heaven. 
But  gratefully  use  what  to  thee  is  here  given : 
For  none  have  returned  from  that  realm  of 

bliss. 
To  tell  how  those  fared  who  have  prayed 

much  in  this.  ( Omar  Khayyam, 

No  man  saw  the  building  of  the  New  Jem- 
salem,  the  workmen  crowded  together, 
the  unfinished  walls  and  unpaved  street ; 
no  man  heard  the  clink  of  trowel  and 
pickaxe;  it  descended  out  of  heaven 
from  God.  (Seeley. 

We  see  but  dimly  through  the  mists  and 
vapors ; 

Amid  these  earthly  damps 
What  seem  to  us  but  sad,  funereal  tapen 
May  be  Heayen's  distant  lamps. 

(Longfdiom. 
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A  broad  and  ample  road,  whose  dust  is  gold 
And  pavement  stars,  as  stars  to  thee  appear, 
Seem  in  the  galaxy,  that  milky  way. 

{Ifilton. 

Eye  hath  not  seen  it,  my  gentle  boy  ; 
Ear  hath  not  heard  its  deep  songs  of  joy ; 
Dreams  can  not  picture  a  world  so  fair — 
Sorrow  and  death  may  not  enter  there ; 
Time  doth  not  breathe  on  its  fadeless  bloom. 
For  beyond  the  clouds,  and  beyond  the  tomb, 
It  is  there,  it  is  there,  my  child ! 

(Mrs.  Hemant. 

On  every  mountain  height 

Is  rest.  {OoetJie. 

Oh,  some  seek  bread— no  more — life's  mere 
subsistence. 

And  some  seek  wealth  and  ease— the  common 
quest; 

And  some  seek  fame,  that  hovers  in  the  dis- 
tance; 
But  all  are  seeking  rest  {Langbridge. 

The  commander  says  Rest  I  and  the  weary 
soldier  stacks  his  arms ;  so  will  Gk>d  give 
his  people  eternal  rest,  and  they  shall 
stack  their  arms  in  Heaven. 

HOME. 

The  strength  of  a  nation,  especially  of  a  re- 
publican nation,  is  in  the  intelligent  and 
well-ordered  homes  of  the  people. 

(2£r9.  Sigoumey. 

At  night  returning,  every  labor  sped. 
He  sits  him  down  the  monarch  of  a  shed ; 
Smiles  by  his  cheerful  fire,  and  round  surveys 
His  children's  looks  that  brighten  at  the 

blaze ; 
While  his  lov'd  partner,  boastful  of  her  hoard, 
Displays  her  cleanly  platter  on  the  board. 

(Goldtmith. 

The  house  of  every  one  is  to  him  as  his  cas- 
tle and  fortress,  as  well  for  his  defence 
against  injury  and  violence,  as  for  his 
repose.  (Sir  Edward  Coke. 

He  is  happiest,  be  he  king  or  peasant,  who 
finds  peace  in  his  home.  ( Ooeihe. 

M 


Home  is  the  resort 
Of  love,  of  joy,  of  peace,  and  plenty;  where, 
Supporting  and  supported,  polished  friends 
And  dear  relations  mingle  into  bliss. 

[ThomMon. 
By  the  fireside  still  the  light  is  shining, 
The  children's  arms  round  the  parents  twin- 
ing. 
From  love  so  sweet,  0  who  would  roam  ? 
Be  it  ever  so  homely,  home  is  home. 

(D.  M.  Muloek. 
There  is  no  place  like  home. 

(/.  Howard  Payne. 

HONOR. 

Take  honor  from  me,  and  my  life  is  done. 

{Shakespeare, 

Glory  is  sweet  when  our  hea|t  says  to  us  that 
the  wreath  of  honor  ought  to  grace  our 
head.  (Krummacher. 

The  sense  of  honor  is  of  so  fine  and  delicate 
a  nature,  that  it  is  only  to  be  met  with 
in  minds  which  are  naturally  noble,  or 
in  such  as  have  been  cultivated  by  great 
examples,  or  a  refined  education. 

(Addison. 

Onf  own  heart,  and  not  other  men's  opinions, 
forms  our  true  honor.  (Coleridge. 

A  scar  nobly  got,  or  a  noble  scar,  is  a  good 
livery  of  honor.  {Shakespeare. 

Honor  and  fortune  exist  for  him  who  always 
recognizes  the  neighborhood  of  the  great, 
always  feels  himself  in  the  presence  of 
high  causes.  (Emerson. 

His  honor  rooted  in  dishonor  stood, 
And  faith  unfaithful  kept  him  falsely  true. 

( Tennyson. 

When  honor  comes  to  you  be  ready  to  take 

it; 
But  reach  not  to  seize  it  before  it  is  near. 

(John  Boyle  O'Reilly. 

Honors  soften  fatigue.  It  is  easier  riding  in  a 
gilded  and  embossed  saddle.  Atlas,  while 
he  sustains  the  world  upon  his  shoulders. 
IS  himself  sustained  by  the  admiration 
his  feat  excites.  (BontA. 
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Better  to  die  ten  thousand  deaths, 

Than  wound  my  honor.  {AddiMon. 


HOPE. 

He  who  hath  health,  hath  hope,  and  he  who 
hath  hope  hath  everything. 

Despondency  is  ingratitude.     Hope  is  God's 
worship.  {Beecher. 

Tlie  setting  of  a  great  hope  is  like  the  set- 
ting of  the  8un.  The  brightness  of  our 
life  is  gone.  The  shadows  of  the  evening 
fall  around  us,  and  the  world  seems  but 
a  dim  reflection,  itself  a  broader  sha- 
dow ,  ( LongfellovD. 

Hope  against  hope,  and  ask  till  ye  receive. 

(Montgomery. 

Where  there  is  no  hope  there  can  be  no  en- 
deavor. (Samuel  Johnton. 

Beware  of  desperate  steps.  The  darkest  day, 
Live  till  to-morrow,  will  have  pass'd  away. 

(Ccwper. 

In  all  my  wanderings  through  this  world  of 

care, 
In  all  my   griefs — and  God  has  given  my 

share — 
I  still  had  hopes,  my  latest  hours  to  crown. 
Amidst  these  humble  bowers  to  lay  me  down. 

\OoUUmith. 

Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast : 
Man  never  is  but  always  to  be  blest.     (Fbpe. 

Auspicious  Hope !  in  thy  sweet  garden  grow 
Wreaths  for  each  toil,  a  charm  for  every  woe. 

(Campbell. 

Work  without  hope  draws  nectar  in  a  sieve. 
And  hope  without  an  object  cannot  live. 

( Coleridge. 

No  hope  80  bright  but  is  the  beginning  of  its 
own  fulfilment.  (Emerson. 

'Tis  expectation  makes  a  bleesing  dear ; 
Heaven  were  not  heaven,  if  we  knew  what 
it  were.  (Suckling. 

Races,  better  than  we,  have  leaned  on  her 

wavering  promise, 

Having  naught  else  but  Hope. 

(LongfcUow. 


For  hope  is  but  the  dream  of  those  that  wake. 

(PHor. 
Behold,  we  know  not  anything  ; 

I  can  but  trust  that  good  shall  fall 

At  last — far  off— at  last,  to  all 

And  every  winter  change  to  spring. 

(Tennymn. 
Be  still,  sad  heart !  and  cease  repining ; 
Behind  the  clouds  is  the  sun  still  shining; 
Thy  fate  is  the  common  fate  of  all, 
Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall, 
Some  days  must  be  dark  and  dreary. 

(Longfdlou. 

IMMORTAUnr. 

It  must  be  so— Plato  thou  reason  est  well  !— 
Else  whence  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fond 

desire, 
This  longing  after  immortality  ? 
Or  whence  this  secret  dread,   and  inward 

horror. 

Of  falling  into  nought?    Why  shrinb  the 

soul 
Back  on  herself  and  startlee  at  destruction? 
'Tis  the  divinity  that  stirs  within  us ; 
'Tis  Heaven  itself  that  points  om  an  hereafter 
And  intimates  Eternity  to  man.       (Addmn. 

We  are  born  for  a  higher  destiny  than  that  of 
earth ;  there  is  a  realm  where  the  rain- 
bow never  fadea,  where  the  stars  will  be 
spread  before  us  like  islands  that  slumber 
on  the  ocean,  and  where  the  beings  that 
pass  before  us  like  shadows  will  suy  ia 
our  presence  forever.  (Bulwer. 

There  is  nothing  strictly  immortal,  but  immor- 
tality. Whatever  hath  no  beginning 
may  be  confident  of  no  end. 

{8u'  Thcmat  BrowM. 

Thy  eternal  summer  shall  not  fade. 

{Shakftpeart 
Ah  Christ,  that  it  were  possible 
For  one  short  hour  to  see 
The  souls  we  loved,  that  they  might  tell  n» 
What  and  where  they  be.  ( TennyHHti. 

If  there  was  no  futare  life,  our  sools  would 
not  thirst  for  it  (Biehter 
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The  stars  shall  fade  away,  the  snn  himself 
Grow  dim  with  age,  and    Datare  sink  in 

years; 
But  thou  shall  flourish  in  immortal  youth. 
Unhurt  amidst  the  war  of  elements, 
The  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  crush  of  worlds. 

{Addison. 

I  feel  my  immortality  oversweep  all  pains, 
all  tears,  all  time,  all  fears, — and  peal, 
like  the  eternal  thunders  of  the  deep, 
into  my  ears  this  truth, — thou  livest  for- 
ever !  (Byron. 


INFLUENCE. 

So  when  a  great  man  dies, 

For  years  beyond  our  ken, 
The  light  he  leaves  behind  him  lies 

Upon  the  paths  of  men.        (Longfellow. 

I  want  to  help  you  to  grow  %s  beautiful  as 
Qod  meant  you  to  be  when  he  thought 
of  you  first  (George  MaeDonald. 

Example  has  more  followers  than  reason. 
We  unconsciously  imitate  what  pleases 
us,  and  insensibly  approximate  to  the 
characters  we  most  admire.  In  this  way, 
a  generous  habit  of  thought  and  of  action 
carries  with  it  an  incalculable  influence. 

(Bovee. 

Blessed  influence,  of  one  true  loving  human 
soul  on  another.  (George  Eliot. 

Cervantes  smiled  Spain's  chivalry  away. 

(Byron. 

The  work  an  unknown  good  man  has  done  is 
like  a  vein  of  water  flowing  hidden 
underground,  secretly  making  the  ground 
green.  (Carlyle. 

Each  man  is  a  hero  and  an  oracle  to  some- 
body, and  to  that  person  whatever  he 
says  has  an  enhanced  value.     (Emerson. 

No  nobler  feeling  than  this,  of  admiration  for 
one  higher  than  himself,  dwells  in  the 
breast  of  man.  It  is  to  this  hour,  and 
at  all  hours,  the  vivifying  influence  in 
man's  life.  (Carlyle. 

I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met. 

(Tennyson, 


Those  that  think  must  govern  those  that  toil. 

(Goldgmith. 
No  action,  whether  foul  or  fair. 

Is  ever  done,  but  it  leaves  somewhere 

A  record,  written  by  fingers  ghostly, 

As  a  blessing  or  a  curse,  and  mostly 

In  the  greater  weakness  or  greater  strength 

Of  the  acts  which  follow  it.         (Longfellow. 

0  may  I  join  the  choir  invisible 

Of  those  immortal  dead  who  live  again 

In  minds  made  better  by  their  presence  ;  live 

In  pulses  stirred  to  generosity, 

In  deeds  of  daring  rectitude,  in  scorn 

For  miserable  aims  that  end  with  self. 

In  thoughts  sublime  that  pierce  the  night 

like  stars, 
And  with  their  mild  persistence  urge  man's 

search 
To  vaster  issues.  (George  Eliot 


INTELLECT. 

'Tis  with  our  judgments  as  our  watches;  none 
Gh)  just  alike,  yet  each  believes  his  own. 

(Pope. 

The  hand  that  follows  intellect  can  achieve. 

(Michael  Angelo. 

It  is  no  proof  of  a  man's  understanding  to  be 
able  to  confirm  whatever  he  pleases ;  but 
to  be  able  to  discern  that  what  is  true  is 
true,  and  that  what  is  false  is  false ;  this 
is  the  mark  and  character  of  intelligence. 

(Emerson. 

The  more  we  know  of  any  one  ground  of 
knowledge,  the  farther  we  see  into  the 
general  domains  of  intellect. 

(Leigh  Hunt. 

There  are  some  minds  of  which  we  can  say, 
they  make  light;  and  for  others  only, 
they  are  warm.  (Joubert. 

Mind  unemployed  is  mind  unenjoyed.(^ovM. 

Not  Hercules 
Could  have  knocked  out  his  brains,  for  ho 
had  none.  (Shakespeare 

Works  of  the  intellect  are  great  only  by  com- 
parison with  each  other.  (^Eme-rvxxv 
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The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in  itself 
Can  make  a  heaven  of  hell,  a  hell  of  heaven. 

(2i%Uon. 

Minds  which  never  rest  are  snbject  to  many 
digressions.  (Joubert. 

The  very  might  of  the  human  intellect  re- 
veals its  limits.         {^Madame  Swetchine. 

Each  mind  has  its  own  method.      (Emerson. 

It  requires  a  surgical  operation  to  get  a  joke 
well  into  a  Scotch  understanding 

{Sidney  Smith. 

He  that  will  not  reason  is  a  bigot ;  he  that 
can  not  reason  is  a  fool,  and  he  that 
dares  not  reason  is  a  slave. 

(Sir  W.  Drummond. 

Glorious  indeed  is  the  world  of  Gbd  around 
us,  hut  more  glorious  the  world  of  God 
within  us.  There  lies  the  Land  of  Song ; 
there  lies  the  poet's  native  land. 

(LongftUow. 


JUSTICE. 

Justice  is  the  key-note  of  the  world,  and  all 
else  is  ever  out  of  tune 

( TKeodore  Parker. 

The  gods 
Grow  angry  with  your  patience.    *Tis  their 

care, 
And  must  be  yours,  that  guilty  men  escape 

not: 
As  crimes  do  grow,  justice  should  rouse  itself. 

(Ben  Jonton. 

Be  just  in  all  thy  actions;  and  if  join'd  with 
those  that  are  not,  never  change  thy 
mind.  (Denham 

Give  the  devil  his  due.  (Dryden. 

One  of  the  Seven  was  wont  to  say :  "  That 
laws  were  like  cobwebs;  where  the 
small  flies  were  caught,  and  the  great 
break  through.  (Bacon. 

Our  human  laws  are  but  the  copies,  more  or 
less  imperfect,  of  the  eternal  laws,  so  far 
as  we  can  read  them.  (Froude. 

Where  law  ends,  tyranny  begins. 

(Earl  of  Chatham. 


This  even  handed  justice 
Commends  the  ingredients  of  our  poisoned 

chalice 
To  our  own  lips.  {Shaketpeare. 

Whatever  is,  is  in  its  causes  just      (Dryden. 

Just  laws  are  no  restraint  upon  the  freedom 
of  the  good,  for  the  good  man  desirei 
nothing  which  a  just  law  will  interfere 
with.  (Froude. 

Man  is  unjust,  but  God  is  just;  and  fiDslly 
justice  triumphs.  (Longfellow. 

The  law  is  a  sort  of  hocus-pocus  science,  that 
smiles  in  yer  face  while  it  picks  ycr 
pocket ;  and  the  glorious  uncertainty  of 
it  is  of  mair  use  to  the  profevors  than 
the  justice  of  it.  [Macklin. 

When  the  state  is  most  corrupt,  then  the  Iswk 
are  most  multiplied.  (TacUut. 

What  stronger  breast-plate  than  a  heart  un- 
tainted? 
Thrice  is  he  arm*d  that  hath  his  quarrel  jost; 
And  he  but  naked,  though  lock'd  up  in  steel, 
Whose  conscience  with  injustice  is  corrupted. 

(J^ioke^peare. 

KINDNESS. 

Kindness  is  the  golden  chain  by  which  society 
is  bound  together.  (Ooetht. 

There  is  nothing  so  kingly  as  kindness  and 
nothing  so  noble  as  truth.     (Alice  Oatry. 

The  greatest  pleasure  I  know  is  to  do  a  good 
action  by  stealth,  and  to  have  it  foaod 
out  by  accident.  (Lamb. 

As  ''unkindness  has  no  remedy  at  law." 
let  its  avoidance  be  with  you  a  point  of 
honor.  (Botea  Ballou. 

Swift  kindnesses  are  best ;  a  long  delay 
In  kindness  takes  the  kindness  all  away, 

{Oruk  Anthohg}/. 

There's  no  dearth  of  kindness 

In  this  world  of  ours ; 
Only  in  our  blindnees 

We  gather  thorns  for  flowers.  (Mauef* 

Feet  that  run  on  willing  errands! 

(Lonsfeiio^ 
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Kindness — a  language  which  the  dumh  can 
speak,  and  the  deaf  can  understand. 

(Bovec. 

Thus  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  pride, 
And  e'en  his  failings  lean'd  to  virtue's  side. 

( Goldsmith. 

'Tis  a  little  thing 
To  give  a  cup  of  water ;  yet  its  draught 
Of  cool  refreshment,  drain'd  by  feverish  lips 
May  give  a  thrill  of  pleasure  to  the  frame 
More  exquisite  than  when  nectarian  juice 
Renews  the  life  of  joy  in  happiest  houi-s. 

(Talfourd. 

The  cheapest  of  all  things  is  kindness,  its  ex- 
ercise requiring  the  least  possible  trouble 
and  self-sacrifice.  "  Win  hearts,"  said 
Burleigh  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  "  and  you 
have  all  men's  hearts  and  purses." 

(SamiLd  SmiUs, 


LABOR. 

No  man  is  bom  into  the  world,  whose  work 
Is  not  born  with  hira ;  there  is  always  work, 
And  tools  to  work  withal,  for  those  who  will; 
And  blessed  are  the  horny  hands  of  toil ! 

(Lowdl. 

'*  To  be  employed,"  said  the  poet  Gray, "  is  to 
be  happy."  "  It  is  better  to  wear  out 
than  rust  out,"  said  Bishop  Cumberland. 
"  Have  we  not  all  eternity  to  rest  in  ?" 
exclaimed  Arnauld.  {8amud  SmiUs. 

Qod  helps  them  that  help  themselves. 

(Sir  JPhilip  Sidney. 

From  labor  there  shall  come  forth  rest. 

[Longfellow, 

Let  no  one  till  his  death 
Be  called  unhappy.    Measure  not  the  work 
Until  the  day's  out  and  the  labor  done. 

(E.  B.  Brovming. 

Without  Labor  there  were  no  Ease,  no  Best, 
so  much  as  conceivable.  ( (hrlyU. 

Such  hath  it  been — shall  be— beneath  the  sun 
The  many  still  must  labor  for  the  one. 

(Byron. 

Toil  is  the  lot  of  all,  and  bitter  woe 

The  fate  of  many.  (Bryant. 


When  we  build,  let  us  think  that  we  build 
(public  edifices)  for  ever.  Let  it  not  be 
for  the  present  delight,  nor  for  present 
use  alone,  let  it  be  such  work  as  our  de- 
scendants will  thank  us  for,  and  let  us 
think,  as  we  lay  stone  on  stone,  that  a 
time  is  to  come  when  those  stones  will 
be  held  sacred  because  our  hands  have 
touched  them,  and  that  men  will  say  as 
they  look  upon  the  labor  and  wrought 
substances  of  them,  "  See  I  this  our  fath- 
ers did  for  us."  (RusHn, 


Taste  the  joy 
That  springs  from  labor. 


(LcngftUow. 


Blessed  is  he  who  has  found  his  work;  let 
him  ask  no  other  blessedness.  He  has  a 
work,  a  life-purpose;  he  has  found  it 
and  will  follow  it.  ( Carlyle. 

And  many  strokes,  though  with  a  little  axe, 

Hew  down  and  fell  the  hardest-timber'd  oak. 

(8?iaketpeare. 

I  worked  with  patience  which  is  almost  pow- 
er. (E.  B.  Brouming. 

The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept 
Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight, 

But  they,  while  their  companions  slept, 
Were  toiling  upward  in  the  night. 

(Longfellow. 

Light  is  the  task  when  many  share  the  toil. 

(Bryant. 

All  true  Work  is  sacred ;  in  all  true  Work, 
were  it  but  true  hand-labor,  there  is 
something  of  divineness.  (Carlyle. 

Whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  do- 
ing well.  (Earl  of  Chesterfield. 

It  is  no  man's  business  whether  he  has  genius 
or  not ;  work  he  must,  whatever  he  is, 
but  quietly  and  steadily ;  and  the  nat- 
ural and  unforced  results  of  such  work 
will  be  always  the  thing  Qod  meant  him 
to  do,  and  will  be  his  best  (Buskin, 

How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world. 

(Skakespeare. 
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It  is  not  work  that  kills  men ;  it  is  worry. 
Work  18  healthy;  you  can  h&rdly  put 
more  upon  a  man  than  he  can  hear. 
Worry  is  rust  upon  the  hlade.  It  is  not 
the  revolution  that  destroys  the  machin- 
ery, but  the  friction.  (Beecher. 


LIBERTY. 

Is  life  so  dear,  or  peace  so  sweet,  as  to  be 
purchased  at  the  price  of  chains  and 
slavery  ?  Forbid  it,  Almighty  God !  I 
know  not  what  course  others  may  take  ; 
but,  as  for  me,  give  me  liberty,  or  give 
me  death !  {Fatirick  Henry. 

Freedom  has  a  thousand  charms  to  show, 
That  slaves,  howe'er  contented,  never  know. 

(Cowper. 

Know  ye  why  the  Cypress  tree  as  freedom's 

tree  is  known  ? 
Know  ye  why  the  Lily  fair  as  freedom's 

flower  is  shown  ? 
Hundred   arms  the  Cypress  has,  yet  never 

plunder  seeks ; 
With  ten  well-developed  tongues,  the  Lily 

never  speaks.  (Omar  Khayyam, 

Freedom  is  only  in  the  land  of  Dreams  ; 
And  only  blooms  the  Beautiful  in  Song ! 

(Schiller. 

The  love  of  liberty  with  life  is  given. 
And  life  itself  the  inferior  gift  of  Heaven. 

(Dry  den. 

Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England :  if  their 

lungs 
Receive  our  air,  that  moment  they  are  free ; 
They  touch  our  country,  and  their  shackles 

fall.  (Cotpper. 

Corrupted  freemen  are  the  worst  of  slaves. 

(Chirrich. 

0  liberty !    liberty  !    how  many  crimes  are 

committed  in  thy  name ! 

(Madarru  Roland, 

The  mountains  look  on  Marathon — 
And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea ; 
And  musing  there  an  hour  alone. 

1  dreamed  that  Greece  might  still  be  free. 

(Byron. 


The  human  race  is  in  the  best  condition, 
when  it  has  the  greatest  degree  of  liberty. 

(Danit. 

Millions  for  defence,  but  not  one  cent  for 
tribute.  (Pinkruy. 

He  is  the  freeman,  whom  the  truth  makes  free. 
And  all  are  slaves  besides.  (Covrper. 

We  must  be  free  or  die.  who  speak  the  tongae 
That  Shakespeare  spake ;  the  faith  and  morals 

hold 
Which  Milton  held.  (  Wordsworih. 

This  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom,  and  that  govemment 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

( Lincoln. 

Hereditary  bondsmen!  know  ye  not  who 
would  be  free  themselves  must  strike  the 
blow  ?  (Byron. 

My  angel — his  name  is  Freedom^ 
Choose  to  be  your  king ; 
He  shall  cut  pathways,  east  and  west. 
And  find  you  with  this  wing.  (Emerwn. 


LIFE. 


What  is  life  ?    *Tis  a  delicate  shell 
Thrown  up  by  Eternity's  flow. 

On  Timers  bank  of  quicksand  to  dwell 
And  a  moment  its  loveliness  show. 

Gk)ne  back  to  its  element  grand 

Is  the  billow  that  brought  it  on  shore. 

See!  another  is  washing  the  strand 

And  the  beautiful  shell  is  no  more.  {Anon. 

Life  is  a  pure  flame,  and  we  live  by  an  in* 
visible  sun  within  us. 

(iSir  Thoma*  Browne. 

We  sleep,  but  the  loom  of  life  never  stops ; 
and  the  pattern  which  was  weaving  when 
the  sun  went  down  is  weaving  wlien  it 
comes  ap  to-morrow. 

(Henry  Ward  Betehtr 

So  that  my  life  be  brave,  what  thcngb  n<^ 
long?  (DrummonA 
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A  sacred  burden  ia  this  life  ye  bear, 
Look  on  it,  lift  it,  bear  it  solemnly, 
Stand  np  and  walk  beneath  it  steadfastly, 
Fail  not  for  sorrow,  falter  not  for  sin, 
But  onward,  upward,  till  the  goal  ye  win. 

{JfVancis  Anne  Kemble, 

That  man  lives  twice  that  lives  the  first  life 
welL  {Herrick, 

There  are  two  worlds ;  the  world  that  we  can 
measure  with  line  and  rule,  and  the 
world  that  we  feel  with  our  hearts  and 
imaginations.  (Leigh  Hunt. 

Sooner  or  later  that  which  is  now  life  shall 
be  poetry,  and  every  fair  and  manly 
trait  shall  add  a  richer  strain  to  the 
song.  (Emerton. 

At  thirty,  man  suspects  himself  a  fool. 
Knows  it  at  forty,  and  reforms  his  plan ; 
At  fifty,  chides  his  infamous  delay, 
Pushes  bis  prudent  purpose  to  revive, 
In  all  the  magnanimity  of  thought ; 
Resolves,  and  re-resolves,  then  dies  the  same. 
And  why?  because  he  thinks  himself  im- 
mortal. 
All  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  them- 
selves. (  Young, 

That  life  ia  long  which  answers  life's  great 
end.  ( Young. 

Life  lives  only  in  success.     (Bayard  Ihylor. 

Thank  God  for  life:  life  is  not  sweet  always, 
Hands  may  be  heavy-laden,  hearts  care  full, 

Unwelcome  nights  follow  unwelcome  days. 
And  dreams  divine  end  in  wakening  dull. 

Still  it  is  life,  and  life  is  cau^e  for  f)raise. 

y^  (Susan  Ooolidge. 

*Ti8  not  the  ybole  of  life  to  live; 

Nor  all  of  dejath  to  die.  (Montgomery. 

Life  if)  a  wa«^  of  wearisome  hours. 

Which  seldoWthe  rose  of  enjoyment  adorns, 

And  the  heart  that  is  soonest  awake  to  the 

flowers. 

Is  always  the  first  to  be  tonch'd  by  the 

thorns.  (Moore. 


Life  let  as  cherish. 


(Nagelu. 


We  have  lived  without  poetry ,  music  and  art; 

We  may  live  without  conscience,  and  live 
without  heart ; 

We  may  live  without  friends ;  we  may  live 
without  books ; 

But  civilized  man  cannot  live  without  cooks 

He  may  live  without  books, — what  is  knowl- 
edge but  grieving  ? 

He  may  live  without  hope, — what  is  hope  but 
deceiving  ? 

He  may  live  without  love, — what  is  passion 
but  pining  ? 

But  where  is  the  man  that  can  live  without 
dining?  (Owen  Meredith. 

Life  is  a  comedy  to  him  who  thinks,  and  a 
tragedy  to  him  who  feels. 

(Horace  Wdlpole. 

My  life  is  like  a  stroll  upon  the  beach. 

( Thoreau. 

Life  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  is  divine. 

(Longfellow. 

The  shaping  our  own  life  is  our  own  work. 
It  18  a  thing  of  beauty,  it  is  a  thing  of 
shame,  an  we  ourselves  make  it.  We 
lay  the  comer  and  add  joint  to  joint,  we 
give  the  proportion,  we  set  the  finish. 
It  may  be  a  thing  of  beauty  and  of  joy 
forever.  God  forgive  us  if  we  prevent 
our  life  from  putting  on  its  appointed 
glory.  ( Ware. 

I  know  I  am — that  simplest  bliss 
The  millions  of  my  brothers  miss. 
I  know  the  fortune  to  be  bom. 
Even  to  the  meanest  wretch  they  scorn. 

(Bayard  Taylor. 

Our  life  contains  a  thousand  springs,  and  dies 

if  one  be  gone ; 
Strange  that  a  harp  of  thousand  strings 
Should  keep  in  tune  so  long.  (  Watts 

I  came  at  morn — 'twas  spring,  I  smiled, 

The  fields  with  green  were  clad  ; 
I  walked  abroad  at  noon,— and  lo  I 

'Twas  summer, — I  was  glad  ; 
I  date  me  down ;   'was  autumn  eve. 

And  I  with  sadness  wept ; 
I  laid  me  down  at  night,  and  then 

'Twas  wmter,~and  I  slept. 

(Mary  Pypef 
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A  life  in  which  nothing  happens.  (AtLerbach. 

We  live  in  deeds,  not  yean. 

In  thoughts,  not  hreaths  ; 
In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial. 
We  should  count  time  hy  heart-throbs. 
He  most  loves  who  thinks  most, 
Feeb  the  noblest,  acts  the  best.  ( Bailey. 

Oar  brains  are  seventy-year  clocks.  The 
angel  of  life  winds  them  up  at  once  for 
all,  then  closes  the  cases,  and  gives  the 
key  into  the  hand  of  the  angel  of  resur- 
rection. "  Tic-tac,  tic  tac  I ''  go  the  wheels 
of  thought ;  our  will  cannot  stop  them  ; 
madness  only  makes  them  go  faster. 
Death  alone  can  break  into  the  case, 
and,  seizing  the  ever  swinging  pen- 
dulum which  we  call  the  heart,  silence 
at  last  the  clicking  of  the  terrible  escape- 
ment we  have  carried  so  long  beneath 
our  aching  foreheads.  (Holmes, 


LOVE. 


The  night  has  a  thousand  eyesr^- 

The  day  but  one  ; 
Yet  the  light  of  the  whole  world  dies 

With  the  petting  sun. 
The  mind  has  a  thousand  eyes — 

The  day  but  one  ; 
Yet  the  light  of  the  whole  world  dies 

When  love  is  done.  (A  non. 

I  love  the^,  and  I  feel 
That  on  the  fountain  of  my  heart  a  seal 
Is  set  to  keep  its  waters  pure  and  bright 
For  thee.  [Shelley. 

There  is  none, 
In  all  this  cold  and  hollow  world,  no  fount 
Of  deep,  strong,   deathless  love,  save  that 

within 
A  mother's  heart  (Mn.  Henuxne. 

If  he  be  not  in  love  with  some  woman,  there 
is  no  believing  old  signs :  He  brushes  his 
hut  0*  mornings ;  What  should  that  bode  ? 

(Shakesptart. 

He  that  climbs  the  tall  tree  has  won  nght  to 

the  fruit ; 
He  that  leaps  the  wide  gulf  should  prevail  in 

his  suit  {Scott. 


A  woman  always  feels  herself  complimented 
by  love ,  though  it  may  be  horn  a  man 
incapable  of  winning  her  heart,  or  per- 
haps even  her  esteem.         (Abel  Stevens. 

If  I  am  not  worth  the  wooing,  I  surely  am 
not  worth  the  winning.         (Longfellow. 

Silence  in  love  betrays  more  woe 

Than  words,  though  ne'er  so  witty ; 

A  beggar  that  is  dumb  you  know. 
May  challenge  double  pity. 

(Sir  Walter  HaleigK 

Man's  love  is  of  man's  life  a  thing  apart 
'Tis  woman's  whole  existence.     {Byfwi, 

When  a  man  loves  a  woman,  it  is  of  natare : 
when  a  woman  loves  a  woman,  it  is  of 
grace — of  the  grace  that  woman  makes 
by  her  loveliness.         ((Jharles  F.  Deem. 

They  love  least,  that  let  men  know  their 
love.  (Shakespeare. 

A  woman  cannot  love  a  man  she  feels  to  be 
her  inferior;  love  without  veneration 
and  enthusiasm  b  only  friendship. 

(Madame  DudevanL 

The  motto  of  chivalry  is  also  the  motto  of 
wisdom ;  to  serve  all  and  love  but  one 

{Bakae. 
Alas !  how  light  a  cause  may  move 
Dissension  between  hearts  that  love ! 
Hearts  that  the  world  in  vain  had  tried. 
And  sorrow  but  more  closely  tied ; — 
That  stood  the  storm  when  waves  were  ron^, 
Yet  in  a  sunny  hour  fall  off, — 
Like  ships  that  have  gone  down  at  sea, 
When  heaven  was  all  tranquillity.    {Moore. 

Ah,  Fool  1  faint  heart  fair  lady  ne'er  coold 
win.  [Spemer. 

Pity  is  akin  to  love.  (Southern. 

Soft  is  the  breath  of  a  maiden's  Yes : 
Not  the  light  gossamer  stirs  with  less ; 
But  never  a  cable  that  holds  so  fast 
Through  all  the  battles  of  wave  and  blast 

(Holma. 

All  mankind  love  a  lover.  (Ewierum. 

The  presence  of  those  we  love  makes  us  com- 
passionate and  generous.      (LomgfdUm. 
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A  preesing  lover  seldom  wants  snccess, 
Whilst  the  respectful,  like  the  Greek,  sits 

down 
And  wastes  a  ten  years'  siege  before  one 

town.  {Bowe. 

Blessed  through  love  are  the  gods— through 
love 
Their  bliss  to  ourselves  is  given  ; 
Heavenlier  through  love  is  the  heaven  above 
And  love  makes  the  earth  a  heaven. 

{SchiUer. 

Jealousy  is  said  to  be  the  offspring  of  Love. 
Yet,  unless  the  parent  makes  haste  to 
strangle  the  child,  the  child  will  not  rest 
till  it  has  poisoned  the  parent. 

(A.  W.  Hart. 

She  is  coming  my  own,  my  sweet ; 

Were  it  ever  so  airy  a  tread, 
My  heart  would  hear  her  and  beat, 

Were  it  earth  in  an  earthy  bed : 
My  dust  would  hear  her  and  beat, 

Had  I  lain  for  a  century  dead; 
Would  start  and  tremble  under  her  feet, 

And  blossom  in  purple  and  red. 

( Tennyson. 

Life  outweighs  all  things  if  Love  liea  within 
it.  (OottKt. 

Love  is  the  emblem  of  eternity :  it  confounds 
all  notion  of  time :  effaces  all  memory  of 
a  beginning,  all  fear  of  an  end. 

{Madame  de  Stael. 
1  do  not  love  thee  less  for  what  is  done, 
And  cannot  be  undone.    Thy  very  weakness 
Hath  brought  thee  nearer  to  me,  and  hence- 
forth 
My  love  will  have  a  sense  of  pity  in  it, 
Making  it  less  a  worship  than  before. 

(LonqfeUou 
The  fruit  that  can  fall  without  shaking. 
Indeed  is  too  mellow  for  me. 

(Lady  Moniagut 
But  he  who  stems  a  stream  with  sand. 
And  fetters  flame  with  flaxen  band, 
Has  yet  a  harder  task  to  prove — 
Hy  firm  resolve  to  conquer  love  I  {Seoti 

Love  is  like  fire.  Wounds  of  fire  are  hard  to 
i/t:ar ;  harder  still  are  those  of  love. 

Hjalrnar  Hjorth  Boyeten. 


Love  is  master  of  all  arts, 
And  put«  it  into  human  hearts 
The  strangest  things  to  say  and  do. 

(Lon^eUow, 

Of  all  the  paths  that  lead  to  woman's  love 
Pity's  the  straightest.  {Beaumont 

The  strongest,  love  will  instantly  make  weak ; 

Strike  the  wise  dumb ;  and  teach  the  fool  to 

speak.  (Shaketpeare. 

I  hold  it  true,  whate'er  befall; 

I  feel  it,  when  I  sorrow  most; 

'Tis  better  to  have  loved  and  lost, 

Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all.   ( Tennyton. 

We  love  only  partially  till  we  know  thor- 
oughly. Grant  that  a  closer  acquaint- 
ance reveals  weakness; — it  will  also  dis- 
close strength.  {Bovee, 

Mysterious  love,  uncertain  treasure. 
Hast  thou  more  of  pain  or  pleasure  I 

Endless  torments  dwell  about  thee : 
Yet  who  would  live,  and  live  without  thee ! 

{Addison, 
But  to  see  her  was  to  love  her. 
Love  but  her,  and  love  for  ever.         {Bums. 

The  heart  that  has  truly  loved  never  forgets. 

But  as  truly  loves  on  to  the  close, 
As  the  sunflower  turns  on  her  god,  when  he 
sets, 
The  same  look  which  she  turn'd  when  he 
rose.  (Moore. 

Your  love  in  a  cottage  is  hungry, 

Your  vine  is  a  nest  for  flies — 
Your  milkmaid  shocks  the  Graces, 

And  simplicity  talks  of  pies ! 
You  lie  down  to  your  shady  slumber 

And  wake  with  a  bug  in  your  ear, 
And  your  damsel  that  walks  in  the  morning. 

Is  shod  like  a  mountaineer.  (  Willii. 

Talk  not  of  wasted  affection,  affection  never 
was  wasted ; 

If  it  enrich  not  the  heart  of  another,  its  wa- 
ters, returning 

Back  to  their  springs,  like  the  rain,  shall  fill 
them  full  of  refreshment ; 

That  which  the  fountain  sends  forth  returns 
again  to  the  fountain.  (LongjeUora 
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Love  is  a  boy  by  poets  Btyl'd ; 

Then  spare  the  rod  aod  spoil  the  child. 

(ButUr. 


MAN. 

Rugged  strength  and  radiant  beauty — 
These  were  one  in  nature's  plan ; 

Humble  toil  and  heavenward  duty — 
These  will  form  the  perfect  man. 

{Sarah  J.  Hah. 

Men,  in  general,  are  but  great  children. 

{Napoleon. 

He  is  a  man  who  knows  how  to  die  for  his 
God  and  his  country ;  his  heart,  his  lips, 
his  arms,  are  faithful  unto  death. 

{Emut  Amdt. 

Lord,  we  know  what  we  are,  but  know  not 
what  we  may  be.  (Shake^eare. 

Know  then  thyself,  presume  not  God  to  scan, 
The  proper  study  of  mankind  b  man.  {Fbpe. 

No  sadder  proof  can  be  given  by  a  man  of 
his  own  littleness  than  disbelief  in  great 
men.  (Carlyle. 

Unless  above  himself  he  can 
Erect  himself,  how  poor  a  thing  is  man ! 

(Danid. 
Man  is  his  own  star,  and  that  soul  that  can 
Be  honest  is  the  only  perfect  man. 

(John  Fletcher. 
It  matters  not  what  men  assume  to  be ; 
Or  good,  or  bad,  they  are  but  what  they  are. 

{Bailey. 
0  heaven  I  were  man 
But  constant,  he  were  perfect;  that  one  error 
Fills  him  with  faults.  (Shaketpeare. 

Before  man  made  us  citizens,  great 

Nature  made  us  men.  {Lowell 

A  man  will  be  what  his  most  cherished  feel- 
ings are.  If  he  encourage  a  noble  gen- 
erosity, every  feeling  will  be  enriched 

'  by  it ;  if  he  nurse  bitter  and  envenomed 
thoughts,  his  own  spirit  will  absorb  the 
poison.  {Anon. 

He  who  hunts  for  flowers,  will  find  flowers ; 
and  he  who  loves  weeds,  may  find  weeds. 

{Btecher, 


Men  in  great  place  are  thrice  servants: 
servants  of  the  sovereign  or  state;  serv- 
ants of  fame ;  and  servants  of  business. 

{Bacon. 

Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it  the 

fellow, 
The  rest  is  all  but  leather  or  prunella.  {Ftrpt, 

The  only  competition  worthy  a  wise  man,  is 
with  himsel£  {Mn.  Jameson. 

God  made  him,  and  therefore  let  him  pass  for 
ft  man.  (ShaJcespeax't. 

Be  a  philosopher ;  but  amidst  all  your  phil- 
osophy— be  still  a  man.  {Hume. 

I  hold  every  man  a  debtor  to  his  profession ; 
from  the  whicli  as  men  of  course  do  seek 
to  receive  countenance  and  profit,  so 
ought  they  of  duty  to  endeavor  them- 
selves by  way  of  amends  to  be  a  help 
and  ornament  thereunto.  {Bacon. 

The  scientific  study  of  man  is  the  most  difficult 
of  all  branches  of  knowledge.     {Holmet. 

An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God. 

{Fbpc. 

Man  is  but  a  reed,  the  weakest  in  nature; 
but  he  is  a  reed  which  thinks.  The  uni- 
verse need  not  rise  in  arms  to  crush  him ; 
a  vapor,  a  drop  of  water,  suffices  to  kill 
him.  But  were  the  universe  to  crush 
him,  man  would  still  be  greater  than  the 
power  which  killed  him  ;  for  he  knows 
that  he  dies,  and  of  the  advantage  which 
the  universe  has  over  him,  the  universe 
knows  nothing.  {JPatcaL 


MATRIMONY. 
As  unto  the  bow  the  cord  is, 
So  unto  the  man  is  woman : 
Though  she  bends  him,  she  obeys  him  ; 
Though  she  draws  him,  yet  she  follows ; 
Useless  each  without  the  other  !  {Longfellow. 

God,  the  best  maker  of  all  marriages, 
Combine  your  hearts  in  one.       {Shaketpeart, 

How  much  the  wife  is  dearer  than  the  bride. 

{Lord  LyUidon. 
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Their  soals  are  enlarged  forevermore  by  that 
union,  and  they  bear  one  another  about 
in  their  thoughts  continually  as  it  were 
a  new  strength.  (Oeorgt  Eliot. 

What  is  there  in  the  vale  of  life 

Half  so  delightful  as  a  wife; 

When  friendship,  love,  and  peace  combine 

To  stamp  the  marriage-bond  divine  ? 

(Cowper. 
In  the  election  of  a  wife,  as  in 

A  project  of  war,  to  err  but  once  is 

To  be  undone  forever.  {liiddkUm. 

But,  0  ye  lords  of  ladies  intellectual ! 
Inform  us  truly,  have  they  not  henpecked 
you  all  ?  {Byron. 

Then  come  the  wild  weather, — come  sleet  or 

come  snow. 
We   will  stand  by  each  other,  however  it 

blow  ; 
Oppression  and  sickness,  and  sorrow  and  pain, 
Shall  be  to  our  true  love  as  links  in  the  chain. 

{Longfdlow. 

She  is  mine  own  ; 
And  I  as  rich  in  having  such  a  jewel 
As  twenty  seas,  if  all  their  sand  were  pearl. 
The  water  nectar,  and  the  rocks  pure  gold. 

{Shahupearc. 

Cursed  be  the  man,  the  poorest  wretch  in  life, 
The  crouching  vassal  to  the  tyrant  wife, 
Who  has  no  will  but  by  her  high  permission ; 
Who  has  not  sixpence  but  in  her  possession  ; 
Who  must  to  her  his  dear  friend's  secret  tell ; 
Who  dreads  a  curtain  lecture  worse  than  hell. 
Were  such  the  wife  had  fallen  to  my  part, 
I'd  break  her  spirit,  or  I'd  break  her  heart. 

{BuruB. 

All  other  goods  by  Fortune's  hand  are  given, 
A  wife  is  the  peculiar  gift  of  Heaven.  (Bopt. 

A  wife,  domestic,  good  and  pure. 
Like  snail  should  keep  within  her  door : 
But  not,  like  snail,  with  silver  track, 
Place  all  her  wealth  upon  her  back. 

( W.  W.  How. 

As  the  husband  is  the  wife  is ;  thou  art  mated 

with  a  clown, 

And  the  groesness  of  his  nature  will  have 

weight  to  drag  thee  down, 

( Tennyson. 


I  chose  my  wife,  as  she  did  the  wedding 
gown,  for  qualities  that  wear  well. 

( Ooldsmith' 

Never  marry  but  for  love  ;  but  see  that  thou 
lovest  what  is  lovely.       ( William  Penn. 

She  who  ne'er  answers  till  a  Husbaud  cools. 
Or,  if  she  rules  him,  never  shows  she  rules ;' 
Charms  by  accepting,  by  submittiDg  sways. 
Yet  has  her  humor  most,  when  ^ne  obeys. 

(Pope. 

Mx^h  thee  goes 
Thy  husband  ;  him  to  follotr  thou  art  bound ; 
Where  he  abides,  think  tL«-re  thy  native  soil. 

{JdiUan. 

The  man  at  the  head  of  the  house  can  mar  the 
pleasure  of  the  household ;  but  he  cannot 
make  it.  That  must  rest  with  the  woman, 
and  it  is  her  greatest  privilege.     {Help$. 

Sail  forth  into  the  sea  of  life, 
0  gentle,  loving,  trusting  wife, 
And  safe  from  all  adversity 
Upon  the  bosom  of  that  sea 
Thy  comings  and  thy  goings  be  t 
For  gentleness  and  love  and  trust 
Prevail  o'er  angry  wave  and  gust ; 
And  in  the  wreck  of  noble  lives 
Something  immortal  still  survives. 

(Lon^eHow. 


MEMOI^Y. 

Hail,  memory,  hail !  in  thy  exhaustless  mine, 

From  age  to  age  unnumber'd  treasures  shine ! 

Thought  and  her  shadowy  brood  thy  call  obey. 

And  Place  and  Time  are  subject  to  thy  sway! 

(Eogers, 
Blest 

Is  he  whose  heart  is  the  home  of  the  great 

dead, 

And  their  great  thoughts.  (Bailey. 

Recollection  is  the  only  paradise  from  which 
we  cannot  be  turned  out.  (Eichter. 

Memory,  like  a  purse,  if  it  be  over-full  that 
it  cannot  shut,  all  will  drop  out  of  it; 
take  heed  of  a  gluttonous  curiosity  to 
feed  on  many  things,  lest  the  greediness 
of  the  appetite  of  thy  memory  spoil  the 
digestion  thereof.  (Fuller. 
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The  leaves  of  memory  seemed  to  make 

A  mournfiil  rustle  in  the  dark.    {LongfeUoto- 

Tho'  lost  to  sight  to  mem'ry  dear 

Thou  ever  wilt  remain.  ( Oeo.  lArdey. 

Lulled  in  the  countless  chambers  of  the  brain. 
Our  thoughts  are  linked  by  many  a  hidden 

chain. 
Awake  but  one,  and  lo !  what  myriads  rise ! 
Each  stamps  its  image  as  the  other  flies ! 

{Rogert. 
To  live  in  hearts  we  leave  behind  is  not  to 

die.  ( Thomtu  Campbell. 

There  is  a  voice  from  the  tomb  sweeter  than 
song;  there  is  a  remembrance  of  the 
dead,  to  which  we  turn  even  from  the 
charms  of  the  living.  These  we  would 
not  exchange  for  the  song  of  pleasure  or 
the  bursts  of  revelry. 

(Irving. 

I  have  a  room  whereinto  no  one  enters 
Save  I  myself  alone ; 

There  sits  a  blessed  memory  on  a  throne, 
There  my  life  centres. 

(Christina  O.  RouUi. 

The  heart  hath  its  own  memory,  like  the 
mind, 

And  in  it  are  enshrined 
The  precious  keepsakes  into  which  is  wrought 

The  giver's  loving  thought.      (Longfellow. 

Long,  long  be  my  heart  with  sweet  memories 

fili'd ! 
Like  the  vase  in  which  roses  have  once  been 

distill'd ; 
You  may  break,  you  may  shatter  the  vase  if 

you  will. 
But  the  scent  of  the  roses  will  hang  round  it 

still.  (Moore, 


MERCY. 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained  ; 
It  droppeth,  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven. 
Upon  the  place  beneath  ;  it  is  twice  bless'd; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes. 

(Skaketpeare. 
He  that  cannot  forgive  others,  breaks  the 
bridge  over  which  he  must  pass  himself; 
for  every  man  has  need  to  be  forgiven. 

(Lord  Herbert. 


The  greatest  attribute  of  Heaven  is  mercy. 

(Beaumont  and  FUicher. 

A  merely  fallen  enemy  may  rise  again,  but 
the  reconciled  one  is  truly  vanquished. 

{SchiUer. 

Forgiveness  to  the  injured  does  belong. 
But  they  ne'er  pardon  who  have  done  the 
wrong.  (Dryden. 

Wilt  thou  draw  near  the  nature  of  the  gods? 
Draw  near  them  then  in  being  merciful 
Sweet  mercy  is  nobility's  true  badge. 

(Shaketpeart. 

Good-nature  and  good-sense  must  ever  join ; 
To  err  is  human,  to  forgive,  divine.       (Popt. 

For  'tis  sweet  to  stammer  one  letter 
Of  the  Eternal's  language; — on  earth  it  is 
called  Forgiveness!  (Longfellow. 

His  heart  was  as  great  as  the  world,  but  there 
was  no  room  in  it  to  hold  the  memory 
of  a  wrong.  (Etnenoh. 

The  more  we  know,  the  better  we  forgive, 
Whoe'er  feels  deeply,  feels  for  all  who  live. 

(Madame  de  Stail. 

0  God !  how  beautiful  the  thought, 
How  merciful  the  blessed  decree. 

That  grace  can  e'er  be  found,  when  sought, 
And  naught  shut  out  the  soul  from  Thee! 

(Eliza  Cool 

Then,  everlasting  Love,  restrain  thy  will : 
'Tis  god-like  to  have  power,  but  not  to  kill 

(BeaumoTU  and  Fletcher. 

Being  all  fashioned  of  the  self-same  dost. 
Let  us  be  merciful  as  well  as  just ! 

(LongfeUov. 

Teach  me  to  feel  another's  woe. 

To  hide  the  fault  I  see; 
That  mercy  I  to  others  show, 

That  mercy  show  to  me.         (i^ 


Musia 

Music  is  the  inarticulate  speech  of  the  heart, 
which  cannot  be  compressed  into  wor<l«, 
because  it  is  infinite.  ( Wagmr. 

Of  all  the  arts,  great  music  is  the  art 
To  raise  the  soul  above  all  earthly  storms. 

(Lelatid, 
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Music  sweepe  by  me  as  a  messenger  carrying 
a  message  that  is  not  for  me. 

{Oeorge  Eliot. 

Qod  is  its  author,  and  not  man ;  he  laid 
The  key-note  of  all  harmonies ;  he  planned 
'  Ail  perfect  combinations,  and  he  made 
Us  so  that  we  could  hear  and  understand. 

{M.  0.  Brainard. 

Music  is  the  universal  language  of  mankind. 

{LcmsfdUno. 

Soft  is  the  music  that  would  charm  forever. 

( WorcUworth. 

Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell, 

Soft  eyes  look'd  love  to  eyes  which  spake 

again, 
And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell. 

{Byron, 

The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  his  soul. 
Nor  is  not  moved  by  concord  of  sweet  sounds. 
Is  fit  for  treason,  stratagem  and  spoils. 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted.      (Shakespeare. 

The  song  on  its  mighty  pinions 
Took  every  living  soul,  and  lifted  it  gently 
to  heaven.  {LongfeUow. 

See  deep  enough,  and  you  see  musically ;  the 
heart  of  Nature  being  everywhere  music, 
if  you  can  only  reach  it.  {Oarlyle, 

There  is  no  feeling,  perhaps,  except  the  ex- 
tremes of  fear  and  grief,  that  does  not 
find  relief  in  music — that  does  not  make 
a  man  sing  or  play  the  better. 

( Oeorge  Eliot. 

The  Father  spake !     In  grand  reverberations 
Through  space  rolled  on  the  mighty  music 
tide. 
While  to  its  low,  majestic  modulations. 

The  clouds  of  chaos  slowly  swept  aside. 

«  *  *  *  « 

And  wheresoever,  in  his  rich  creation. 
Sweet  music  breathes — in  wave,  or  bird,  or 
soul — 
*Tis  but  the  faint  and  far  reverberation 
Of  that  great  tune  to  which  the  planets  roll! 

{Frances  8.  Osgood. 

What  martial  music  is  to  marching  men, 
Should  song  be  to  humanity. 

{Alexander  Smith, 


1  am  never  merry  when  I  hear  sweet  music. 

{Shakespeare, 

I  have  a  passion  for  ballads They 

are  the  gypsy-children  of  song,  born 
under  green  hedgerows,  in  the  leafy  lanes 
and  by-paths  of  literature — in  the  genial 
Summer-time.  {LongfeUow. 

The  gift  of  song  was  chiefly  lent, 
To  give  consoling  music  for  the  joys 
We  lack,  and  not  for  those  which  we  possess. 

(Bayard  Ihylor, 

Better  to  have  the  poet's  heart  than  brain, 
Feeling  than  song ;  but  better  far  than  both, 
To  be  a  song,  a  music  of  God's  making. 

(Oeorge  MaeDonald. 

God  sent  bis  Singers  upon  earth 
With  songs  of  sadness  and  of  mirth, 
That  they  might  touch  the  hearts  of  men, 
And  bring  them  back  to  Heaven  again. 

(LongfeUow, 

Let  me  die  to  the  sounds  of  delicious  music. 

(Latt  words  of  Mirabeau, 

Music  hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast, 
to  soften  rocks,  and  bend  the  knotted 
oak.  {Oongreve^ 

He  is  dead,  the  sweet  musician ! 
«  *  «  «  » 

He  has  moved  a  little  nearer 

To  the  Master  of  all  music. 

(Longfellow, 

Sentimentally,  I  am  disposed  to  harmony, 
But  organically  I  am  incapable  of  a  tune. 

(Lamb, 

Such  music  (as,  'tis  said,) 
Before  was  never  made. 

But  when  of  old  the  sons  of  morning  sung, 
While  the  Creator  great 
His  constellations  set, ' 

And  the  well-balanc'd  world  on  hinger 
hung.  (MUton. 

Sweetest  the  strain  when  in  the  song 
The  singer  has  been  lost. 

(Elizabeth  StuaH  Fhelps. 

Dischord  ofte  in  musick  makes  the  sweeter 
lay.  (Sjpenter. 
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'Tie  God  givee  skill, 
Bat  not  without  men's  hands :   He  could  not 

make 
Antonio  Stradivari's  violins 
Without  Antonio.  {Oeorge  Eliot. 

Heaven's  thunders  melt 
In  music !  (John  Hookham  Frere. 

Music  washes  away  from  the  soul  the  dust  of 
every -day  life.  (AuerbcLch. 

Yea,  music  is  the  Prophet's  art ; 
Among  the  gifts  that  God  hath  sent, 
One  of  the  most  magnificent ! 

{Longfellow. 

Rich  celestial  music  thrilled  the  air 
From  hosts  on  hosts  of  shining  ones,  who 

thronged 
Eastward  and  westward,  making  bright  the 

night.  {Edwin  Arnold. 


Music  tells  no  truths. 


{BaiUy. 


Music  resembles  Poetry ;  in  each 
Are  nameless  graces  which  no  methods  teach, 
And  which  a  master-hand  alone  can  reach. 

{Fbpe. 

Song  forbids  victorious  deeds  to  die. 

{SchilUr. 

Music  is  the  art  of  the  prophets,  th<^  only  art 
that  can  calm  the  agitations  of  the  9oul ; 
it  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  and  de- 
lightful presents  God  has  given  us. 

{Lutfur. 

There  is  music  in  all  things,  if  men  had  ears. 

Byron. 

The  meaning  of  song  goes  deep.  Who  in 
there  that,  in  logical  words,  can  express 
the  effect  music  has  on  us  ?  A  kind  of 
inarticulate,  unfEithomable  speech,  which 
leads  us  to  the  edge  of  the  infinite,  and 
lets  us  for  moments  gaze  into  that 

{Oarlyle, 

NATURE. 

Nature,  the  vicar  of  the  almightie  Lord. 

(Chaucer, 

Go  forth  under  the  open  sky,  and  list 

To  Nature's  teachings.  {Bryant 


Earth,  with  her  thousand  voices,  praises  God. 

{OoUridgt, 

Earth  has  built  the  great  watch-towers  of  the 
mountains,  a«id  they  lift  their  heads  far 
up  into  the  sky,  and  gaze  ever  upward 
and  around  to  see  if  the  Judge  of  the 
World  comes  not !  .(LongftUov. 

Mont  Blanc  is  the  monarch  of  mountains ; 

They  crown'd  him  long  ago 
On  a  throne  of  rocks,  in  a  robe  of  clouds, 

With  a  diadem  of  snow.  {Byrtfu. 

Nothing  in  nature  is  unbeautiful.  ( TtnnyKn, 

Art  may  err,  but  nature  cannot  miss. 

(Dry  den. 

One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world 
kin.  (Shaketpeart 

Two  voices  are  there ;  one  is  of  the  sea, 
One  of  the  mountains  :  each  a  mighty  Voice. 

(  Wordivortk. 

Accuse  not  Nature,  she  hath  done  her  part ; 
Do  thou  but  thine !  {Milton. 

Nature's  great  law,  and  law  of  all  men'i 

minds  ? — 
To  its  own  impulse  every  creature  stirs ; 
Live  by  thy  light,  and  earth  will  live  by  hers? 

(Matthew  Arnold. 

The  course  of  nature  is  the  art  of  God. 

(Young. 

To  him  who  in  the  love  of  nature  holds 
Communion   with    her   visible    forms,  she 

speaks 
A  various  language.  (Bryaid. 

So  nature  deals  with  us,  and  takes  away 
Our  playthings  one  by  one,  and  by  the 

hand 
Leads  us  to  rest  so  gently,  that  we  go. 
Scarce  knowing  if  we  wish  to  go  or  stay, 
Being  too  fall  of  sleep  to  understand 
How  hi  the  unknown  transcends  the 
what  we  know.  (LongfeUors. 

OCEAN. 

Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  Ocean— roll ! 
Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  orer  thee  in  vain ; 
Man  marks  the  earth  wiUi  min— his  control 
Stops  with  the  shore.  (Byrm* 
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r  never  was  on  the  doll,  tame  shore, 
But  I  loved  the  great  sea  more  and  more. 

{Barry  Cornwall. 

DiBtinct  as  the  billows,  yet  one  aa  the  sea. 

{Montgomery. 

The  sea !  the  sea !  the  open  sea ! 
The  blue,  the  fresh,  the  ever  free ! 

{Barry  Cornwall. 

The  sea  is  flowing  ever, 

The  land  retains  it  never.    (Ooethe. 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods, 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore, 
There  is  society  where  none  intrudes, 
By  the  deep  Sea,  and  music  in  its  roar. 

{Byron. 

Praise  the  sea,  but  keep  on  land.      {Herbert. 

The  sea  is  silent,  the  sea  is  discreet. 

Beep  it  lies  at  thy  very  feet       {Longfellow. 

Mystery  of  waters, — never  slumbering  sea ! 

{Montgomery. 

Why  does  the  sea  moan  evermore  ? 
Shut  out  from  heaven  it  makes  its  moan, 
It  frets  against  the  boundary  shore ; 
All  earth's  full  rivers  cannot  fill 
The  sea,  that  drinking  thirsteth  stilL 

{ChrUtina  O,  EosetU. 

Love  the  sea?  I  dote  upon  it — from  the 
beach.  {DougUu  Jerrold. 

The  ocean's  surfy,  slow,  deep,  mellow  voice, 
full  of  mystery  and  awe,  moaning  over 
the  dead  it  holds  in  its  bosom,  or  lulling 
them  to  unbroken  slumbers  in  the  cham- 
bers of  its  vasty  depths        {Baliburtan. 


PATRIOTISM. 

Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  him>«elf  hath  said  , 
This  is  my  own,  my  native  land ! 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  bnm*d, 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  tum'd, 
From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand  1 

{ScoU. 
America !  half-brother  of  the  world  ! 
With  something  good  and  bad  of  every  land  I 

{BaiUy. 


Where  the  coward  that  would  not  dare  to 
fight  for  such  a  land  1  {Scott. 

England,  with  all  thy  faults,  I  love  thee  still, 
My  country !  and,  while  yet  a  nook  is  left 
Where  English  mind  and  manners  may  be 

found. 
Shall  be  constrained  to  love  thee.      {Cowper. 

Our  country  !  In  her  intercourse  with  foreign 
nations,  may  she  always  be  in  the  right ! 
but  our  country,  right  or  wrong. 

{Stephen  Decatur. 

Fair  Greece  f  sad  relic  of  departed  worth  ! 

Immortal,  though  no  more;  though  fallen, 
great !  {Byron. 

We  join  ourselves  to  no  party  that  does  not 
carry  the  flag  and  keep  step  to  the  music 
of  the  Union.  {Rufue  Choate, 

Wake  in  our  breasts  the  living  fires, 
The  holy  faith  that  warmed  our  sires; 
Thy  hand  hath  made  our  Nation  free  ; 
To  die  for  her  is  serving  Thee.  {Holme$. 

The  patriot  boasts,  whereV  he  roam, 
His  first,  best  country,  ever  is  at  home. 

{Qoldm,ith. 
Sweet  the  memory  is  to  me 

Of  a  land  beyond  the  sea. 

Where  the  waves  and  mountains  meet 

{Longfellow. 

Our  country — whether  bounded  by  the  St 
John's  and  the  Sabine,  or  however  other- 
wise bounded  or  described,  and  be  the 
measurements  more  or  less ; — still  our 
country,  to  be  cherished  in  all  our  hearts, 
to  be  defended  by  all  our  hands. 

{Roht.  C.  Winthrop. 

National  enthusiasm  iB  the  great  nursery  of 
genius.  {Tuckerman. 

Had  I  a  dozen  sons,— each  in  my  love  alike, 

— I  had  rather  have  eleven  die  nobly  for 

their    country,  than  one  voluptuously 

surfeit  out  of  action.  {Sliakeepeare. 

Be  England  what  she  will, 

With  all  her  faults  she  is  my  country  still. 

{Churchill. 
I  was  born  in  America ;  I  live  an  American ; 
I  shall  die  an  American. 

{Daniel  Websten 
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My  dear,  my  native  soil ! 
For  whom  my  warmest  wish  to    Heav'n   is 

sent! 
Long  may  thy  hardy  sons  of  rustic  toil 
Be  blest  with  %health,  and  peace,  and  sweet 

content.  (Burm. 

America  is  a  fortunate  country.    She  grows 
by  the  follies  of  our  European  nations. 

{Napoleon. 

Thus,  too,  sail  on,  0  ship  of  State ! 
Sail  on,  0  Union,  strong  and  great  1 
Humanity  with  all  its  fears. 
With  all  the  hopes  of  future  years. 
Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate  1 

{LongfeUoto. 

Let  our  object  be,  our  country,  our  whole 
country,  and  nothing  but  our  country. 

(Danid  Webster, 

My  country,  'tis  of  thee, 
Sweet  land  of  liberty, — 

Of  thee  I  sing : 
Land  where  my  fathers  died, 
Land  of  th^  pilgrim's  pride, 
From  every  mountain's  side 

Let  freedom  ring.    (Sand,  F.  Smith. 


PEACE  AND  WAR. 

Peace  hath  her  victories 
No  less  renowned  than  war.  (iftZ(on. 

How  calm,  how  beautiful  comes  on 
The  stilly  hour,  when  storms  are  gone. 

(Moore. 

0  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness, 
Some  boundless  contiguity  of  shade ; 
Where  rumor  of  oppression  and  deceit 
Of  unsuccessful  or  successful  war 
Might  never  reach  me  more.  (Co%Dper. 

War !    that  mad  game  the  world  so  loves  to 
play.  (Swift. 

Let  the  bugles  sound  the  Truce  of  God  to  the 
whole  world  forever.     (CharUt  Sumner. 

Peace  the  offspring  is  of  Power. 

(Bayard  Ihylor. 

War,  War  is  still  the  cry, "  War  to  the  knife." 

(Byron, 


The  combat  deepens.     On  ye  brave, 
Who  rush  to  glory  or  the  grave ! 
Wave  Munich !  all  thy  banners  wave, 
And  charge  with  all  thy  chivalry. 

(CampbeU. 

What  though  the  field  be  lost ! 
All  is  not  lost — the  unconquerable  will. 
And  study  of  revenge,  immortal  hate, 
And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield : 
And  what  is  else  not  to  be  overcome. 

(MiUon. 

'Tis  a  principle  of  war  that  when  you  can  uss 
the  lightning,  'tis  better  than  cannon. 

(Napoleom. 

Peace  is  the  happy,  natural  state  of  man ;  war 
his  corruption,  his  disgrace.      ( Thornton. 

I  am  a  man  of  peace.  God  knows  how  I  love 
peace.  But  I  hope  I  shall  never  be  such 
a  coward  as  to  mistake  oppression  for 
peace.  (Konuth- 

All  delays  are  dangerous  in  war.      (Drydea. 

To  be  prepared  for  war  is  one  of  the  most 
effectual  ways  of  preserving  peace. 

(George  Wathington, 

Nothing  except  a  battle  lost  can  be  half  so 
melancholy  as  a  battle  won. 

(Duke  of  WeUingttm. 

One  to  destroy,  is  murder  by  the  law ; 

And  gibbets  keep  the  lifted  hand  in  awe ; 

To  murder  thousands,  takes  a  specious  name, 

War's  glorious  art,  and  gives  immortal  fune. 

(Yomg. 
As  on  the  sea  of  Galilee, 

The  Christ  is  whispering  "  Peace." 

(WhUHer. 

A  song  for  our  banner  7    The  watchword  re- 
call 
Which  gave  the  Republic  her  station ; 
"  United  we  stand---divided  we  fall  l** 
It  made  and  preserves  us  a  nation  !* 

( Oeorge  P.  Jforrit. 

We  love  peace  as  we  abhor  pusillanimity: 
but  not  peace  at  any  price.  There  is  s 
peace  more  destructive  of  the  manhood 
of  living  man  than  war  is  destructive  ot 
his  material  body.  Chains  are  worts 
than  bayoneta.  (Don^ios  Jerrotd, 
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Buried  was  the  bloody  hatchet ; 
Buried  was  the  dreadful  war-club ; 
Buried  were  all  warlike  weapons, 
And  the  war-cry  was  forgotten ; 
Then  was  peace  among  the  nations. 

(Longfellow. 

POETRY. 

For  voices  pursue  him  by  day 

And  haunt  him  by  night, — 

And  he  listens,  and  needs  must  obey, 

When  the  angel  says—"  Write !  " 

{Longfellow. 

And,  when  a  damp 
Fell  round  the  path  of  Milton,  in  his  hand 
The  Thing  became  a  trumpet;   whence  he 

blew 
Soul-animating  strains, — alas  I  too  few. 

(Wordsworth. 

Poesy  is  of  so  .subtle  a  spirit,  that  in  the  pour- 
ing out  of  one  language  into  another  it 
will  evaporate.  (Den?iam, 

Poetry  is  something  to  make  us  wiser  and 
better,  by  continually  revealing  those 
types  of  beauty  and  truth  which  God 
has  set  in  all  men's  souls.  (Lowell. 

It  does  not  need  that  a  poem  should  be  long. 
Every  word  was  once  a  poem.         (Emenon. 

A  poet  not  in  love  is  out  at  sea ; 

He  must  have  a  lay-figure.  {Bailey. 

Like  the  river,  swift  and  clear, 
Flows  his  song  through  many  a  heart, 

(Longfellow, 
Poetry  is  itself  a  thing  of  God  ; 
He  made  His  prophets  poets ;  and  the  more 
We  feel  of  poesie  do  we  become 
Like  God  in  love  and  power, — under-makers. 

(Bailey. 

Superstition  is  the  poesy  of  life,  so  that  it  does 
not  injure  a  poet  to  be  superstitious. 

(Ooethe. 

Poetry  is  music  in  words,  and  music  is  poetry 
in  sound  ;  both  excellent  sauce,  but  they 
have  lived  and  died  poor  that  made  them 
their  meat.  (Fuller. 

Poetry  is  the  music  of  the  soul,  and  above 
all  of  great  and  feeling  souls.  ( VoUaire, 


"  Give  me  a  theme/'  a  little  poet  cried, 

"  And  I  will  do  my  part," 
••  'Tis  not  a  theme  you  need,"  the  world  re- 
plied ; 

"  You  need  a  heart."  ( Oildtr. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  dumb  poet  or  a 
handless  painter.  The  essence  of  an 
artist  is  that  he  should  be  articulate. 

(Swinburne. 
Three  poets  in  three  distant  ages  born, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  England,  did  adorn. 
The  first  in  loftiness  of  thought  surpass'd, 
The  next,  in  majesty,  in  both,  the  last. 
The  force  of  nature  could  no  further  go : 
To  make  a  third,  she  join'd  the  former  two. 

(Dryden. 

Next  to  being  a  great  poet  is  the  power  of 

understanding  one.  {Longfellow, 

Never  did  Poesy  appear 
So  full  of  heaven  to  me,  as  when 
I  saw  how  it  would  pierce  through  pride  and 
fear 
To  the  lives  of  coarsest  men.  {LoweU. 

I  do  loves  poetry,  sir,  'specially  the  sacred. 

For  there  be  summut  in  it 
.     which  smooths  a  man's  heart 
like  a  clothes  brush,  wipes  away  the  dust 
and  dirt,  and  sets  all  the  nap  right. 

{Bxilwer-Lytton. 
All  that  is  best  in  the  great  poets  of  all  coun- 
tries is  not  what  is  national  in  them,  but 
what  is  universal.  (Longfellow, 

Why  did  I  write?  what  sin  to  me  unknown 
Dipt*  me  in  ink,  my  parents*  or  my  own? 
As  yet  a  child,  nor  yet  a  fool  to  fame, 
I  lisp'd  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came. 

(JPope, 


PRAYER. 
Father  of  life  and  light  I  Thou  Good  Supreme ! 

Save  me  from  folly,  vanity  and  vice. 
From  every  low  pursuit!  and  feed  my  soul 
With  knowledge,  conscious  peace,  and  virtue 

pure; 
Sacred,  substantial,  never-fEuling  bliss ! 

(I%om$<m, 
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The  greatest  prayer  is  patience.       {Buddha.    Prayer  moves  the  hand  which   moves  the 

world.  (John  Aikman  Wallaee, 


Let  prayer  be  the  key  of  the  morning,  and 
the  bolt  of  the  evening.(ifaitAeu;  Henry. 

Every  wish 
Is  like  a  prayer — with  God.  {E.  B.  Browning. 

Prayer  is  the  soal's  sincere  desire, 

Uttered  or  unexpressed, 

The  motion  of  a  hidden  fire 

That  trembles  in  the  breast.       {Montgomery. 

The  saints  will  aid  if  men  will  call : 

For  the  blue  sky  bends  over  all.     {Coleridge. 

And  Satan  trembles  when  he  sees 

The  weakest  saint  upon  his  knees.    {Cowper. 

Ah !  a  seraph  may  pray  for  a  sinner, 
But  a  sinner  must  pray  for  himself. 

{Charles  M.  Dickinson. 

More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer 
Than  this  world  dreams  of.    Wherefore,  let 

thy  voice 
Rise  like  a  fountain  for  me  night  and  day. 
For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or  goats 
That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  brain. 
If,  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  hands  of  prayer 
Both  for  themselves  and  those  who  call  them 

friend  ? 
For  so  the  whole  round  world  is  every  way 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God. 

( Tennyson. 

Be  not  afraid  to  pray — to  pray  is  right 
Pray,  if  thou  canst,  with  hope;  but  ever 

pray, 
Though  hope  be  weak  or  sick  with  long  delay; 
Pray  in  the  darkness,  if  there  be  no  light. 

{Hartley  Coleridge. 

They  never  sought  in  vain  that  sought  the 
Lord  aright!  {Bums. 

So  have  I  dreamed !— Oh,  may  the  dream  be 

true! — 
That  praying  souls  are  purged  from  mortal 

hue, 
And  grow  as  pure  as  He  to  whom  they  pray. 

(Hartley  Coleridge. 

He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 

All  creatures  great  and  small, 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us, 

He  made  and  loveth  all.  {CoUridge, 


READING. 

'Tis  the  good  reader  that  makes  the  good 
book ;  a  good  head  cannot  read  amiss ;  is 
every  book  he  finds  passages  which  seem 
confidences  or  asides  hidden  from  all  else, 
and  unmistakably  meant  for  his  ear. 

{Emerson. 

The  man  who  is  fond  of  books  is  usually  a 
man  of  lofty  thought  and  of  elevated 
opinions.  {Davsoh. 

We  should  accustom  the  mind  to  keep  the 
best  company  by  introducing  it  only  to 
the  best  books.  {Sydney  Smitk 

Resolve  to  edge  in  a  little  reading  every  dij, 
if  it  is  but  a  single  sentence.  If  yoa  gain 
fifteen  minutes  a  day.  it  will  make  itrelf 
felt  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

{Horace  Marm. 

Read  not  to  contradict  and  confute,  nor  to 
believe  and  take  for  granted,  nor  to  find 
talk  and  discourse,  but  to  weigh  and  con- 
sider. (Baeon, 

The  first  time  I  read  an  excellent  book,  it  ii 
to  me  just  as  if  I  had  gained  a  new 
friend :  when  I  read  over  a  book  1  bive 
perused  before,  it  resembles  the  meeting 
with  an  old  one.  {Ooldsmitk. 

Learn  to  read  slow ;  all  other  graces 
Will  follow  in  their  proper  places. 

( Wm.  Walker. 

If  we  encountered  a  man  of  rare  intellect,  we 
should  ask  him  what  books  he  read. 

{Emenon. 

If  I  were  to  pray  for  a  taste  which  woold 
stand  by  me  under  every  variety  of 
circumstances,  and  be  a  source  of  hap- 
piness and  cheerfulness  to  me  through 
life  it  would  be  a  taste  for  reading!. 

(HfTtckei 


RELIGION. 

They  serve  God  well 
Who  serve  his  creatures. 


(yorUm. 
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All  the  glory  and  beauty  of  Christ  are  mani- 
fested within,  and  there  he  delights  to 
dwell ;  his  visits  there  are  frequent,  his 
condescension  amazing,  his  conversations 
sweet,  his  comforts  refreshing ;  and  the 
peace  that  he  brings  passeth  all  under- 
standing. ( Thomcu  d  Kempu. 

The  conscionmess  of  faith,  of  sins  forgiven. 
Of  wrath  appeased,  of  heavy  guilt  thrown  off, 
Sheds  on  my  breast  its  long  forgotten  peace. 
And  shining  steadfast  as  the  noonday  sun. 
Lights  me  along  the  path  that  duty  marks. 

(L.  J.  Hall. 

Who  falls  for  love  of  God,  shall  rise  a  star. 

(Ben  Jonson. 

A  religious  life  is  a  struggle  and  not  a  hymn. 

{Madame  de  Stael. 

Had  I  but  serv'd  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 
I  serv'd  my  king,  he  would  not  in  my  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies. 

{Shakespeare. 

Man  always  worships  something ;  always  he 
sees  the  Infinite  shadowed  forth  in  some- 
thing finite ;  and  indeed  can  and  must  so 
see  it  in  any  finite  thing,  once  tempt  him 
well  to  keep  his  eyes  thereon.     {Oarlyle. 

What  greater  calamity  can  fall  upon  a  nation 
than  the  loss  of  worship.  {Emerson. 

Persecution  is  a  bad  and  indirect  way  to  plant 
religion.  {Sir  Thomas  Browne. 

Religious  contention  is  the  deviVs  harvest. 

{La  Fontaine. 

If  men  are  so  wicked  with  religion,  what 
would  they  be  without  it?       {Franklin. 

Religion  rests  on  its  own  majesty.      {Qoethe. 

Christians  have  burned  each  other,  quite  per- 
suaded 

That  all  the  Apostles  would  have  done  as 
they  did.  {Byron. 

The  higher  a  man  is  in  grace,  the  lower  he 
will  be  iD  his  own  esteem.       {Spurgeon. 

Religion  is  the  best  armor  in  the  world,  but 
the  worst  cloak.  {Bunyan. 

Men  will  wrangle  for  religion  ;  write  for  it; 
fight  for  it ;  die  for  it ;  anything  but- 
live  for  It.  (C.  a  Cbtton. 


The  body  of  all  true  religion  consists,  to  be 
sure,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  the 
Sovereign  of  the  world,  in  a  confidence 
in  His  declarations,  and  in  imitation  of 
His  perfections.  {Burke. 

Who  best 
Bear  His  mild  yoke,  they  serve  Him  best 

His  state 
Is  kingly ;  ihousands  at  His  bidding  speed,    < 
And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest. 
They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait. 

{AfUton. 

Who  builds  a  church  to  God,  and  not  to 

Fame 
Will  never  mark  the  marble  with  his  Name. 

{Pope, 

She  (the  Roman  Catholic  Church)  may  still 
exist  in  undiminished  vigor,  when  some 
traveler  from  New  Zealand  shall,  in  the 
midst  of  a  vast  solitude,  take  his  stand 
on  a  broken  arch  of  London  Bridge  to 
sketch  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul's. 

{Macaulay, 

Wherever  God  erects  a  house  of  prayer. 
The  devil  always  builds  a  chapel  there. 

{Defoe. 

G —  knows  I'm  no  the  thing  I  should  be. 
Nor  am  I  even  the  thing  I  could  be 
But  twenty  times  I  rather  would  be 

An  atheist  clean. 
Than  under  gospel  colors  hid  be 

Just  for  a  screen.  {Bums, 

God  never  gave  man  a  Ihing  to  do  concern* 
ing  which  it  were  irreverent  to  ponder 
how  the  Son  of  God  would  have  done  it. 

( Oeorge  MacDonald. 

A  little  philosophy  inclineth  a  man's  mind 
to  atheism,  but  depth  in  philosophy 
bringeth  men's  minds  about  to  religion. 

{Bacon. 

Morality  without  religion  is  only  a  kind  of 
dead  reckoning.— an  endeavor  to  find 
our  place  on  a  cloudy  sea  by  measuring 
the  distance  we  have  run,  but  without 
any  observation  of  the  heavenly  br)dies. 

{Longfellow. 
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Rather  let  xnj  head  stoop  to  the  block  than 
these  knees  bow  to  any  save  the  Ood  of 
heaven.  (^ioketpeare. 


SEASONS 

Then  come.  0  fresh  spring  airs,  once  more 
Create  the  old  delightful  things, 

And  woo  the  Irozen  world  again 

With  hints  of  heaven  upon  your  wings ! 
{Harriett  Prescotl  Spofford. 

I  come,  I  come !  ye  have  call'd  me  long, 

I  come  o*er  the  mountain  with  light  and  song : 

Ye  may  trace  my  step  o'er   the   wakening 

earth, 
By  the  winds  which  tell  of  the  violeVs  birth, 
By  the  primrose  stars  in  the  shadowy  grass, 
By  the  green  leaves,  opening  as  I  pass. 

{Mrs.  Hemant. 

Spring  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  work,  and  not 
to  be  in  the  country  to  see  it  done  is  the 
not  realizing  what  glorious  masters  we 
are,  and  how  cheerfally,  minutely,  and 
uuflaggingly  the  fair  fingers  of  the  sea- 
son broider  the  world  for  us.         ( WiUu. 

In  the  wood,  the  verdure's  shooting, 

Joy-oppreB8*d,  like  some  fair  maiden  ; 

Yet  the  sun  laughs  sweetly  downward : 

•*Welcome,  young  spring,  rapture-laden!" 

{Heine. 

Came  the  ppring  with  all  its  splendor. 
All  its  birdf)  and  all  its  blossoms, 
All  its  flowers  and  leaves  and  grasses. 

{Longfellow. 

Youth  of  the  year !  celestial  spring ! 

Again  descend  thy  silent  showers  ; 
New  love**,  new  pl^^asures  dost  thou  bring, 

And  earth  again  looks  gay  with  flowers. 

( Thomas  Love  Peacock. 

Spring  unlocks  the  flowers  to  paint  the 
laughing  soil.  (Hthcr. 

Spring  hangs  her  infant  blossoms  on  the  trees, 
Rock'd  in  the  cradle  of  the  western  breeze. 

(Cowper. 

Thus  came  the  lovely  spring  with  a  rush  of 

blossoms  and  music ; 
Flooding  the  earth  with  flowers,  and  the  air 

with  melodies  vernal.  {Longfellow, 


Starred  forget-me-nots  smile  sweetly. 

Ring,  blue-belb,  ring ! 
Winning  eye  and  heart  completely. 

Sing,  robin,  sing ! 
All  among  the  reeds  and  rushes, 
Where  the  brook  its  music  hushes. 
Bright  the  calopogon  blushes, — 

Laugh,  0  murmuring  Spring. 

{Sarah  F.  Dam. 

Every  tear  is  answered  by  a  blossom. 

Every  sigh  with  songs  and  laughter  blent 

Apple-blooms  upon  the  breezes  toss  them. 
April  knows  her  own,  and  is  content. 

{Stuan  Coolidge. 

They'll  come  again  to  the  apple  tree — 

Robin  and  all  the  rest — 
When  the  orchard  branches  are  fair  to  !tee 

In  the  snow  of  the  blossoms  dress^. 
And  the  prettiest  thing  in  the  world  will  U 

The  building  of  the  nest. 

{Margaret  E.  Sangtter. 

In  the  Spring  a  fuller  crimson  comes  upon 

the  robin's  breast ; 
In  the  Spring  the  wanton  lapwing  gets  Lim- 

self  another  crest ; 
In  the  Spring  a  livelier  iris  changes  on  the 

burnish'd  dove ; 
In  the  Spring  a  young  man's  fancy  lightly 

turns  to  thoughts  of  love.       ( Tennyton. 

Sweet  is  the  air  with  the  budding  haws. 
And  the  valley  stretching  for  miles  belov 

Is  white  with  blossoming  cherry-trees. 
As  if  covered  with  the  lightest  pnnw. 

(Longfalov. 

All  green  and  fair  the  Summer  lies, 
Just  budded  from  the  bud  of  Spring, 

With  tender  blue  of  wistful  skies. 
And  winds  which  softly  sing. 

(Susan  Coolid^ 

From  brightening  fields  of  ether,  fair  dii- 

closed, 
Child  of  the  Sun,  refulgent  Summer  comes: 
In  pride  of  youth,  and  felt  through  natarei 

depth, 
He  comes,  attended  by  the  sultry  Hoars, 
And  ever-faoningbreeieB,  on  his  way. 

{Thornton 
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And  what  is  8o  rare  as  a  day  in  Jane  ? 

Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days ; 
Then  Heaven  tries  the  earth  if  it  be  in  tune, 

And  over  it  softly  her  warm  ear  lays. 

(Lowell, 

0  summer  day  beside  the  joyous  sea ! 
O  summer  day  so  wonderful  and  white, 
So  full  of  gladness  and  so  full  of  pain ! 
Forever  and  forever  shalt  thou  be 
To  some  the  gravestone  of  a  dead  delight, 
To  some  the  landmark  of  a  new  domain. 

{Longfellow, 

The  full  ripe  corn  is  bending 

In  waves  of  golden  light ; 
The  new-mown  hay  is  sending 

Its  sweets  upon  the  night ; 
The  breeze  is  softly  sighing, 

Too  cool  the  parchfed  flowers ; 
The  rain,  to  see  them  dying, 

Weeps  forth  its  gentle  showers; 
The  merry  fish  are  playing, 

Adown  yon  crystal  stream  ; 
And  night  from  day  is  straying, 

As  twilight  gives  its  gleam. 

( TTiovKu  J.  OuUUy. 

It*8  surely  summer,  for  there's  a  swallow  : 
Gome  one  swallow,  his  mate  will  follow. 
The  bird  race  quicken  and  wheel  and  thicken. 

(ChrUiina  O.  RoBetti. 

The  sky 
Is  overcast,  and  musters  muttering  thunder. 
In  clouds  that  seem  approaching  fast,  and 

show 
In  forked  flashes  a  commanding  tempest. 

{Byron. 

Heat,  ma'am !  it  was  so  dreadful  here  that  I 
found  there  was  nothing  left  for  it  but 
to  take  off  my  flesh  and  sit  in  my  bones. 

{Sydney  Smith, 

How  beautiful  is  the  rain ! 
After  the  dust  and  heat. 
In  the  broad  and  fiery  street. 
How  beaatiful  is  the  rain  ! 

{Longfellow. 

The  lands  are  lit 
With  all  the  autumn  blaze  of  Golden  Rod ; 
And  everywhere  the  Purple  Asters  nod 
And  bend  and  wave  and  flit.    (Helen  HwrU, 


From  all  the  misty  morning  air,  there  comes 

a  summer  sound, 
A  murmur  as  of  waters  from  skies,  and  trees 

and  ground. 
The  birds  they  sing  upon  the    wing,   the 

pigeons  bill  and  coo.      (B.  W.  Oilder. 

Grieve,  0  ye  autumn  winds ! 

Summer  lies  low ; 
The  rose's  trembling  leaves  will  soon  be  shed, 
For  she  that  loved  her  so,  alas !  is  dead. 
And  one  by  one  her  loving  children  go. 

{Adelaide  A.  Procter. 

I  love  to  wander  through   the  woodlands 
hoary 
In  the  soft  light  of  an  autumnal  day. 
When  Summer  gathers  up  her  robes  of  glory, 
And  like  a  dream  of  beauty  glides  away. 

(Sarah  Helen  Whitman. 

The  brown  autumn  came.  Out  of  doors,  it 
brought  to  the  fields  the  prodigality  of 
the  golden  harvest, — to  the  forest,  reve- 
lations of  light,  and  to  the  sky,  the  sharp 
air,  the  morning  mist,  the  red  clouds  of 
evening.  (Longfellow. 

Now  Autumn's   fire  burns   slow  along   the 

woods, 
And  day  by  day  the  dead  leaves  fall  and 

melt, 
And  night  by  night  the  monitory  blast 
Wails  in  the  key-hole,  telling  how  it  pass'd 
O'er  empty  fields,  or  upland  solitudes. 
Or  grim  wide  wave ;  and  now  the  power  is 

felt 
Of  melancholy,  tenderer  in  its  moods 
Than  any  joy  indulgent  summer  dealt. 

( William  Allingham. 

The  melancholy  days  are  come,  the  saddest 

of  the  year. 
Of  wailing  winds,  and  naked  woods,  and 

meadows  brown  and  sear.   (Bryant. 

There  is  a  beautiful  spirit  breathing  now 
Its  mellow  richness  on  the  clustered  trees. 
And,  from  a  beaker  full  of  richest  dyes. 
Pouring  new  glory  on  the  autumn  woods. 
And  dripping  in   warm  light  the  pillared 
clouds.  (Longfellow. 

The  trees  in  the  autnmn  wind  rustle, 
The  night  is  humid  and  cold.       (Hein€. 
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The  morrow  was  a  bright  September  morn ; 
The  earth  was  beautiful  as  if  new-born  ; 
There  was  that  nameless  splendor  everywhere, 
That  wild  exhilaration  in  the  air, 
Which  makes  the  passers  in  the  city  street 
Congratulate  each  other  as  they  meet. 

{Longfellow- 

The  wind  moans  like  a  long  wail  from  some 
despairing  soul  shut  out  in  the  awful 
storm !  ( W,  Hamilton  Oibaon. 

I  love  that  moaning  music  which  I  hear 
In  the  bleak  gusts  of  Autumn,  for  the  soul 
Seems  gathering  tidings  from  another  sphere. 

{Barry  Cornwall. 

When  shrieked 
The  bleak  November  winds,  and  smote  the 

woods, 
And  the  brown  fields  were  herbless,  and  the 

shades 
That  met  above  the  merry  rivulet, 
Were  spoiled,  I  sought,  I  loved  them  still; 

they  seemed 
Like  old  companions  in  adversity.     {Bryant. 

Dry  leaves  npon  the  wall, 

Which  flap  like  rustling  wings  and  seek 
escape, 

A  single  frosted  cluster  on  the  grape 
Still  hangs — and  that  is  all.  {Susan  Coolidge, 

Lastly  came  Winter,  cloathed  all  in  frize. 
Chattering  his  teeth  for  cold  that  did  him 

chill ; 
Whils't  on  his  hoary  beard  his  breath  did 

freese. 
And  the  dull  drops,  that  from  his  purpled  bill 
As  from  a  limebeck  did  adown  distill : 
In  his  right  band  a  tipped  staffe  he  held. 
With  which  bis  feeble  steps  he  stayed  still : 
For  he  was  faint  with  cold,  and  weak  with 

eld; 
That  scarce  his  loosed  limbes  he  hable  was  to 

weld.  {Spenser. 

Where,  twisted  round  the  barren  oak, 
The  summer  vine  in  beauty  clung, 

And  summer  winds  the  stillness  broke, 
The  crystal  icicle  is  hung.         {LongfeUow. 

The  frost  looked  forth  one  still  clear  night. 

(Hannah  F.  Oould. 


His  breath  like  silver  arrows  pierced  the  air. 
The  naked  earth  croached  shuddering  at  his 

feet, 
His  finger  on  all  flowing  waters  sweet 
Forbidding    lay — motion    nor    sound    was 

there : — 
Nature  was  frozen  dead,  —and  still  and  slow, 
A  winding  sheet  fell  o'er  her  body  fair, 
Flaky  and  soft,  from  his  wide  wings  of  sdow. 

(Frances  Anne  KembU. 

0  Winter !  ruler  of  th*  inverted  year, 

1  crown  thee  king  of  intimate  delights ; 
Fireside  enjoyments,  home-born  happiness, 
And  all  the  comforts  that  the  lowly  roof 
C>f  undisturb'd  Retirement,  and  the  hours 
Of  long  uninterrupted  evening,  know. 

(Cowper. 
Oh  poverty  is  disconsolate! — 
Its  pains  are  many,  its  foes  are  strong; 
The  rich  man  in  his  jovial  cheer, 
Wishes  'twas  winter  through  the  year; 
The  poor  man  'mid  his  wants  profound, 
With  all  his  little  children  round, 

Prays  God  that  winter  be  not  long  I 

(Mary  Howitt. 

Shout  now !   The  months  with  loud  acclaim, 
Take  up  the  cry  and  send  it  forth ; 
May,  breathing  sweet  her  Spring  perfomea, 
November  thundering  from  the  North, 
With  hands  upraised,  as  with  one  voice, 
They  join  their  notes  in  grand  accord; 
Hail  to  Decen^ber!  say  they  all.  {Soyt- 

I  heard  the  bells  on  Christmas  Day 
Their  old,  familiar  carols  play, 

And  wild  and  sweet 

The  words  repeat 

Of  peace  on  earth,  good- will  to  men ! 

(Longfellw. 

Some  say,  that  ever  'gainst  that  season  comes 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated, 
The  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long* 
And  then,  they  say,  no  spirit  can  walk  abroad . 
The  nights  are  wholesome ;  then  no  pUneti 

strike. 
No  fairy  takes,  nor  witch  hath  power  to 

charm. 
So  hallow'd  and  so  gracious  is  the  time. 

(ShaiapeaTe. 
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England  was  merry  England,  when 
Old  Christmas  hroaght  his  sports  again. 
'Twas  Christmas  broach'd  the  mightiest  ale ; 
'Twas  Christmas  told  the  merriest  tale ; 
A  Christmas  gambol  oft  conld  cheer 
The  poor  man's  heart  through  half  the  year. 

{ScoU. 

We  riDg  the  bells  and  we  raise  the  strain, 
We  hang  up  garlands  everywhere 
And  bid  the  tapers  twinkle  fair, 
And  feast  and  frolic — and  then  we  go 

Back  to  the  same  old  lives  again. 

(Sutan  Cbolidge. 

Out  of  the  bosom  of  the  air, 

Ont  of  the  cload-folds  of  her  garments 
shaken. 
Over  the  woodlands  brown  and  bare, 

Over  the  harvest-fields  forsaken, 

Silent,  and  soft  and  slow 

Descends  the  snow.  (Longfellow, 

Through  the  hushed  air  the  whitening  shower 

descends, 
At  first  thin  wavering ;  till  at  last  the  flakes 
Fall  broad,  and  wide,  and  fast,  dimming  the 

day 
With  a  continual  flow.    The  cherished  fields 
Put  on  their  winter  robe  of  purest  white. 
'Tis  brightness  all ;  save  where  the  new  snow 

melts 
Along  the  mazy  current.  ( Thomion. 

Silently,  like  thoughts  that  come  and  go,  the 
snow  flakes  fall,  each  one  a  gem. 

(  W.  Hamilton  Oibson. 

How  beautiful  it  was,  falling  so  silently,  all 
day  long,  all  night  long,  on  the  moun- 
tains, on  the  meadows,  on  the  roofs  of 
the  living,  on  the  graves  of  the  dead. 

(Longfellow. 

Stand  here  by  my  side  and  turn,  I  pray, 
On  the  lake  below  thy  gentle  eyes ; 

The  clouds  hang  over  it,  heavy  and  gray, 
And  dark  and  silent  the  water  lies; 

And  out  of  that  frozen  mist  the  snow 
In  wavering  flakes  begins  to  flow. 
Flake  after  flake 

They  sink  in  the  dark  and  silent  lake. 


Announced  by  all  the  trumpets  of  the  sky, 
Arrives  the  snow,  and,  driving  o'er  the  fields. 
Seems  nowhere  to  alight:  the  whited  air 
Hides  hills  and  woods,  the  river,  and  the 

heaven. 
And  veils  the  farmhouse  at  the  garden's  end, 

(Emerion. 

The  silent  falling  of  the  snow  is  to  me  one 
of  the  most  solemn  things  in  nature. 

(LongfeUoit. 

Up  rose  the  wild  old  winter-king. 

And  shook  his  beard  of  snow  ; 
''  I  hear  the  first  young  hare-bell  ring, 
'Tis  time  for  roe  to  go ! 
Northward  o'er  the  icy  rocks. 
Northward  o'er  the  sea, 
My  daughter  comes  with  sunny  locks : 

This  land's  too  warm  for  me !''   (Leland. 


SIN. 


I  could  not  live  in  peace  if  I  put  the  shadow 
of  a  wilful  sin  between  myself  and  God. 

(George  Eliot, 
Man-like  is  it  to  fall  into  sin, 
Fiend-like  is  it  to  dwell  therein, 
Christ-like  is  it  for  sin  to  grieve, 
God-like  is  it  all  sin  to  leave.      (Longfellow, 

Suspicion  always  haunts  the  guilty  mind ; 
The  thief  doth  fear  each  bush  an  officer. 

(Shcikespeare. 

He  who  does  evil  that  good  may  come,  pays 

a  toll  to  the  devil  to  let  him  into  heaven. 

(A.  W,  Hare, 

Duly  advis'd,  the  coming  evil  shun  : 
Better  not  do  the  deed,  than  weep  it  done. 

(Prior, 

Vice  is  a  monster  of  so  frightful  mien, 
As,  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen  ; 
Yet  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face, 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace. 

(Pope. 

We  do  not  despise  all  tho«e  who  have  Vices, 
but  we  despise  all  those  who  have  not  a 
single  Virtue.  ( Rochefoucauld. 

Devils  soonest  tempt,  resemblint;  spirits  of 
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That  is  the  bitterest  of  all, — to  wear  the  yoke 
of  our  own  wrong-doing.    {Oeorgc  Elioi. 

Where  lives  the  man  that  has  not  tried, 
How  mirth  can  into  folly  glide, 

And  folly  into  sin  ?  {ScoU. 

How  guilt  once  harbor'd  in    the   conscious 

breast, 
Intimidates  the  brave,  degrades  the  great. 

{Sam  I  Johnson. 

Some  temptations  come  to  the  industrious,  but 
all  temptations  attack  the  idle. 

[Spurgeon^ 
Sometimes  we  are  devils  to  ourselves, 
When  we  will  tempt  the  frailty  of  our  powers, 
Presuming  on  their  changeful  potency. 

(Shakespeare. 

Many  aman*s  vices  have  at  first  been  nothing 
worse  than  good  qualities  run  wild. 

(Hare. 
The  devil  tempts  us  not — 'tis  we  tempt  bim, 
Beckoning  his  skill  with  opportunity. 

(Oeorge  Eliot. 

"  He  shall  not  die,  by  God,"  cried  he. 

The  Accusing  Spirit  which  flew  up  to  heaven's 
chancery  with  the  oath  blushed  as  he 
gave  it  in  :  and  the  Recording  Angel  as 
he  wrote  it  down,  dropped  a  tear  upon 
the  word  and  blotted  it  oat  forever. 

{Sterne. 


SLEEP. 
Sleep,  thou  repose  of  all  things ;  Sleep,  thou 
gentlest  of  the  deities  ;  thou  peace  of  the 
mind,  from  which  care  flies ;  who  dost 
soothe  the  hearts  of  men  wearied  with 
the  toils  of  the  day,  and  refittest  them 
for  labor.  (Ovid. 

Of  all  the  thouehts  of  God  that  are 
Borne  inward  unto  souls  afar. 

Along  the  Psalmist's  music  deep, 
Now  tell  me  if  that  any  is, 
For  gift  or  grace,  Burf>assing  this — 

**  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep." 

(E.  B.  Browning. 

Tired  Nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep ! 
He,  like  the  world,  his  ready  visit  pays 
Wheve  fortune  smiles ;  the  wretched  he  for- 
sakes. (  Young. 


Our  life  is  two-fold ;    Sleep  hath  its  own 

world. 
A  boundary  between  the  things  misnamed 
Death  and  existence  :    Sleep  hath   its  own 

world. 
And  a  wide  realm  of  wild  reality. 
And    dreams    in    their    development    have 

breath. 
And  tears,  and  tortures,  and  the  touch  of  joy. 

{Byrtm. 

Blessings  light  on  him  who  first  invented 
sleep !  it  covers  a  man  all  over,  thonghti 
and  all,  like  a  cloak  ;  it  is  meat  for  the 
hungry,  drink  for  the  thirsty,  heat  for 
the  cold,  and  cold  for  the  hot ;  in  short, 
money  that  buys  everything,  balance  and 
weight  that  makes  the  shepherd  equal  to 
the  monarch,  and  the  fool  to  the  wise ; 
there  is  only  one  evil  in  sleep,  as  I  Lave 
heard,  and  it  is  that  it  resembles  deith, 
since  between  a  dead  and  a  sleeping  man 
there  b  but  little  difference.     (OcrvanUs. 

Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravell'd  sleeve  of  cire. 
The  death  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labor's  bath, 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  second 

course, 
Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast.     (Shaletpeart 

I  am  weary,  and  am  overwrought 
With  too  much  toil,  with  too  much  care  dis- 
traught. 
And  with  the  iron  crown  of  angail^h  crowned. 
Lay  thy  soft  hand  upon  my  brow  and  cheek. 
0  peaceful  Sleep  1  (LongftlUm. 

She  sleeps,  her  breathings  are  not  heard 

In  palace  chambers  far  apart. 
The  fragrant  tresses  are  not  stirr'd 

That  lie  upon  her  charmed  heart 
She  sleeps :  on  either  hand  up  swells 

The  goldfnnged  pillow  lightly  prest : 
She  sleeps,  nor  dreams,  but  ever  dwells 

A  perfect  form  in  perfect  rest    (Tcnnywn. 

Dreams  of  the  summer  night  I 

Tell  her,  her  lover  keepe 
Watch  !  while  in  slumbers  light 
She  sleeps! 
My  lady  tleepa  1 

Sleeps  I  {LongftVa^- 
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Thou  driftest  gently  down  the  tides  of  sleep. 

(LongfeUow, 

SOLITUDE. 

Little  do  men  perceive  what  solitude  is,  and 
how  far  it  extendeth  ;  for  a  crowd  is  not 
company,  and  faces  are  but  a  gallery  of 
pictures,  and  talk  but  a  tinkling  cymbal, 
where  there  is  no  love.  (BcLCon. 

He  entered  in  his  house — his  home  no  more. 
For  without  hearts  there  is  no  home ; — 
and  felt 

The  solitude  of  passing  his  own  door 

Without  a  welcome.  {Byron. 

For  solitude  sometimes  is  best  society, 
And  short  retirement  urges  sweet  return. 

(i/i/ton. 

Nature  has  presented  us  with  a  large  faculty 

of  entertaining  ourselves  alone,  and  often 

calls  us  to  it,  to  teach  us  that  we  owe 

^  ourselves  in  part  to  society,  but  chiefly 

and  mostly  to  ourselves.         (Montaigne. 

Eagles  we  see  fly  alone ;  and  they  are  but 
sheep  which  always  herd  together. 

(Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Among  them,  but  not  of  them.  (Byron. 

Where  should  the  scholar  live  ?  In  solitude, 
or  in  society?  in  the  green  stillness  of 
the  country,  where  he  can  hear  the  heart 
of  Nature  beat,  or  in  the  dark  gray  town  ? 

•  •  •  •  • 

0,  they  do  greatly  err  who  think  that 
the  stars  are  all  the  poetry  which  cities 
have  ;  and  therefore  that  the  poet's  only 
dwelling  should  be  in  sylvan  solitudes, 
under  the  green  roof  of  trees. 

(LongfeUow. 

So  lonely  'twas  that  God  himself 

Scarce  seemed  there  to  be.  Coleridge. 

He  makes  a  solitude,  and  calls  it  peace. 

(Byron. 

No  doubt  solitude  is  wholesome,  but  so  is 
abstinence  after  a  surfeit.  The  true  life 
of  man  is  in  society.  (Simma. 

They  are  never  alone  who  are  accompanied 
with  noble  thoughts.         (Sir  P.  Sidney. 


Alone,  alone,  all,  all  alone. 

Alone  on  a  wide,  wide  sea. 

And  not  a  saint  took  pity 

On  my  soul  in  agony.       {Coleridge. 

I  was  never  less  alone  than  when  with  myself. 

( Gibbon. 

0  blest  retirement,  friend  to  life's  decline. 
Retreat  from  care,  that  never  must  be  mine, 
How  blest  is  he  who  crowns,  in  shades  like 

these, 
A  youth  of  labor  with  an  age  of  ease  ; 
Who  quits  a  world  where  strong  temptations 

try, 
And,  since  'tis  hard  to  combat,  learns  to  fly ! 

(Ooldsmith. 

SORROW. 

This  life  of  ours  is  a  wild  ssolian  harp  of  many 
a  joyous  strain. 

But  under  them  all  there  runs  a  loud  per- 
petual wail,  as  of  souls  in  pain. 

(Longfellow. 

A  Saviour's  crown  of  sorrow  is  remembering 
happier  things.  (Tennyson. 

He  who  hath  most  of  heart  knows  most  of 
sorrow.  (Bailey. 

To  live  beneath  sorrow  one  must  yield  to  it. 

(Madame  de  Stael. 

On  rolls  the  stream  with  a  perpetual  sigh  ; 
The  rocks  moan  wildly  as  it  passes  by  ; 
Hyssop  and  wormwood  border  all  the  strand. 
And  not  a  flower  adorns  the  dreary  land. 

(Bryant, 

Thou  speakest  truly,  poet !  and  methinks 
More  hearts  are  breaking  in  this  world  of 

ours 
Than  one  would  say.  (Longfellow, 

There  are  a  good  many  real  miseries  in  life 
that  we  cannot  help  smiling  at.  but  they 
are  the  smiles  that  make  wrinklf^  and 
not  dimples.  (ffolmea. 

Over  all  things  brooding  slept 
The  quiet  sense  of  something  lost 

( TVnnys  ork 
No  greater  grief  than  to  remember  days 
Of  joy  when  misery  is  at  hand.  (Dante, 
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Night  brings  oat  stars  as  sorrow  shows  us 
truths.  (Bailey. 

0  weary  hearts !  0  slumbering  eyes  I 

0  drooping  souls,  whose  destinies 
Are  fraught  with  fear  and  pain, 
Ye  shall  be  loved  again.       (Longfellow. 

In  this  world,  full  often  our  joys  are  only  the 
tender  shadows  which  our  sorrows  cast. 

(Beecher, 
Each  time  we  love, 
We  turn  a  nearer,  and  a  broader  mark 
To  that  keen  archer,  Sorrow,  and  he  strikes. 

(Alexander  Smith. 

The  first  bringer  of  unwelcome  news 
Hath  but  a  losing  office,  and  his  tongue 
Sounds  ever  after  as  a  sullen  bell, 
Remember'd  knoUing  a  departed  friend. 

(Shakespeare. 

Small  griefs  find  tongues;    full  casques  are 

ever  found 
To  give,  if  any,  *very  little  sound. 
Deep  waters  noyselesse  are ;  and  this  we  know, 
That  chiding  streams   betray   small   depth 

below.  (Herrick. 

0  lost  days  of  delight,  that  are  wasted  in 

doubting  and  waiting  I 
0  lost  hours  and  days  in  which  we  might 

have  been  happy  I  (Longfellow. 

Sorrows  remembered  sweeten  present  joy. 

(Pbllok. 

Many  an  inherited  sorrow  that  has  marred  a 
life  has  been  breathed  into  no  human  ear. 

(Oeorge  Eliot. 

That  loss  i»  common  would  not  make 
My  own  less  bitter,  rather  more : 
Too  common !     Never  morning  wore 
To  evening,  but  some  heart  did  break. 

(Tennymn. 

Thank  God,  bless  God,  all  ye  who  suffer  not 
More  grief  than  ye  can  weep  for.    That  is 

well — 
That  is  light  grieving!         (E.  B.  Browning. 

With  eil^nce  only  as  their  benediction, 

God*B  angels  come 
Where  in  the  shadow  of  a  great  affliction, 

The  soul  sits  dumb  1  (  Whiiiier. 


What  deep  wounds  ever  closed  without  a  scar' 
The  heart's  bleed  longest,  and  but  heal  to  wear 
That  which  disfigures  it.  [Byron. 

0,  well  has  it  been  said,  that  there  is  no  grief 
like  the  grief  which  does  not  speak  ! 

(LongfelUfV. 

The  day  drags  through,  though  storms  keep 

out  the  sun ; 
And  thus  the  heart  will  break,  yet  brok^-nly 

live  on.  ^^^yron. 


THOUGHT. 

Oh  the  fetterless  mind !  how  it  wandereth  free 
Through  the  wildering  maze  of  Eiemitv  ' 

{Henry  Smith. 

Thought  is  the  property  of  him  who  can 
entertain  it ;  and  of  him  who  can  a-Je- 
quately  place  it.  A  certain  awk\vardn»-ft» 
marks  the  use  of  borrowed  ihoughtd ;  but 
as  soon  as  we  have  learned  what  to  do 
with  them,  they  become  our  own. 

{Emer$on. 

Learning    without    thought   is    labor   lost. 
thought  without  learning  is  perilr;ns. 

( Conjuciui. 

Thought  once  awakened  does  not  agam 
slumber.  ( QirlyU. 

What  Exile  from  himself  can  flee  7 
To  zones  though  more  and  more  remote, 
Still,  still  pursues,  where'er  I  be, 
The  blight  of  life — the  demon  Thought 

[Byron. 
The  thoughts  that  come  often  unsought,  und. 
as  it  were,  drop  into  the  mind,  are  com- 
monly the  most  valuable  of  any  we  have, 
and  therefore  should  be  secured,  btjoause 
they  seldom  return  again  [LvcU. 

Among  mortals  second  thoughts  are  wiii«£t 

(Euripida. 

A  good  thought  is  indeed  a  great  boon  for 
which  God  is  to  be  first  thanked ;  next 
he  who  is  the  first  to  utter  it.  and  then, 
in  the  lesser,  but  still  in  a  considerable 
degree,  the  friend  who  is  the  first  to  quota 
it  to  ui.  (5^^ 
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Great  thoughts,  like  great  deeds,  need  no 
trumpet.  (BaiUy. 

Men's  thoughts  are  much  according  to  their 
inclination.  (Bacon, 

Let  our  thoughts  meet  in  heaven  ? 

{Madame  dt  Stdel. 

As  you  grow  ready  for  it,  somewhere  or  other 
you  will  find  what  is  needful  for  you  in 
a  book  or  a  friend,  or,  best  of  all,  in  your 
own  thoughts— the  eternal  thought 
speaking  in  your  thought. 

(Oeorgc  MacDonaXd. 

It  is  not  always  the  depth  or  the  novelty  of 
a  thought  which  constitutes  its  value  to 
ourselves,  but  the  fitness  of  its  applica- 
tion to  our  circumstances.  {Sewdl. 

A  thought  id  often  original,  though  you  have 
uttered  it  a  hundred  times.  It  has  come 
to  you  over  a  new  route,  by  a  new  and 
express  train  of  association.        {HoItms. 

Thought  discovered  is  the  more  possessed. 

( Young. 

God  delights  in  true,  earnest  thinkers. 

{Dvnght. 

In  the  end  thought  rules  the  world.  There 
are  times  when  impulses  and  passions 
are  more  powerful,  but  they  soon  ex- 
pend themselves;  while  mind,  acting 
constantly,  is  ever  ready  to  drive  them 
back  and  work  when  their  energy  b  ex- 
hausted. (McCosh. 

Thinking  is  the  talking  of  the  soul  with  it- 
self. (-«oto- 


TIME  AND  ETERNITY. 

A  wonderful  stream  is  the  River  Time, 

As  it  runs  through  the  realms  of  Tears, 
With   a  faultless   rhythm,  and    a    musical 

rhyme. 
And  a  broader  sweep,  and  a  surge  sublime 
As  it  blends  with  the  ocean  of  Years. 

(Benjamin  F.  Thylor. 

Therefore  well  does  Agathon  say,  "  Of  this 
alone  is  even  God  deprived,  the  power  of 
making  that  which  is  past  never  to  have 
been."  (AriiioUe. 


That  great  mystery  of  Time,  were  there  no 
other;  the  illimitable,  silent,  '  never- 
resting  thing  called  Time,  rolling,  rush- 
ing on,  swift,  silent,  like  an  all-embrac- 
ing ocean-tide,  on  which  we  and  all  the 
Universe  swim  like  exhalations,  like  ap- 
paritions which  are,  and  then  are  not: 
this  is  forever  very  literally  a  miracle ; 
a  thing  to  strike  us  dumb — for  we  have 
no  word  to  speak  about  it.  (Carlyle, 

"  I've  lost  a  day " — the  prince  who  nobly 
cried, 
Had  been  an  emperor  without  his  crown. 

(  Young, 

All  is  created  and  goes  after  order ;  yet  o'er 
the  mankind's  Life  time,  the  precious 
gift,  rules  an  uncertain  fate.        (Ooeihe, 

Know  the  true  value  of  time ;  snatch,  seize, 
and  enjoy  every  moment  of  it.  No  idle- 
ness, no  laziness,  no  procrastination : 
never  put  oflf  till  to-morrow  what  you 
can  do  to-day.  (Earl  of  ChcsterfieUL 

I  hear  the  muffled  tramp  of  years 
Come  stealing  up  the  slope  of  Time, 

They  bear  a  train  of  smiles  and  tears. 
Of  burning  hopes  and  dreams  sublime. 

(Jamet  G.  Clarke. 

Write  it  on  your  heart  that  every  day  is  the 
best  day  in  the  year.  No  man  has  learned 
anything  rightly,  until  he  knows  that 
every  day  is  Doomsday.  (Emerson, 

Time  conquers  all,  and  we  must  Time  obey. 

(Pope, 

Day  and  night, 
Seed-time  and  harvest,  heat  and  hoary  frost 
Shall  hold  their  course,  till  fire  purge  all 
things.  (JiiUton, 

What  is  Time?  The  shadow  on  the  dial, — 
the  striking  of  the  clock,— the  running 
of  the  sand, — day  and  night, — summer 
and  winter, — months,  years,  centuries; 
— these  are  but  arbitrary  and  outward 
signs,  the  measure  of  Time,  not  Time  it- 
self.    Time  is  the  Life  of  the  Soul. 

(Longfellow. 

He  who  knows  most,  grieves  most  for  wasted 
time.  (DanU, 
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This  day  was  yesterday  to-morrow  nam'd : 
To-morrow  shall  be  yesterday  proclaimed  : 
To-morrow  not  yet  come,  not  far  away, 
What  shall  to-morrow  then  be  call'd?    To- 
day. {Owen. 

For  the  next  win  he  spars  amain, 
In  haste  alights,  and  scuds  away, — 
But  time  and  tide  for  no  man  stay. 

( Wm.  Somerville. 

Defer  not  till  to-morrow  to  be  wise. 
To-morrow's  sun  to  thee  may  never  rise; 
Or  eh(»uld  to-morrow  chance  to  cheer  thy 

sight 
With  her  enlivening  and  unlook'd  for  light, 
How  grateful  will  appear  her  dawning  ra3*s, 
As  favors  unexpected  doubly  please. 

(Congreve. 

The  idol  of  to-day  pushes  the  hero  of  yester- 
day out  of  our  recollection ;  and  will  in 
turn  be  supplanted  by  his  successor  of 
to-morrow.  {Washington  Irving, 

Qod  has  commanded  time  to  console  the  un- 
happy. (Joubert. 

Too  late  I  stayed, — forgive  the  crime; 

Unheeded  flew  the  hours, 
How  noiseless  falls  the  foot  of  time 

That  only  treads  on  flowers  I         {Spencer. 

I  see  that  time  divided  is  never  long,  and 
that  regularity  abridges  all  things. 

(Madame  de  Stael. 

Some  say  "  to-morrow  "  never  comes, 

A  saying  oft  thought  right; 

But  if  "  to-morrow  '*  never  came, 

No  end  were  of  to-night. 

The  fact  is  this,  time  flies  so  fast, 

That  e'er  we've  time  to  say 

•*  To-morrow's  come,"  presto !  behold ! 

"  To-morrow  "  proves  "  To-day." 

{Author  Unknovm, 

The  end  crowns  all ; 
And  that  old  common  arbitrator,  Time, 
Will  one  day  end  it.  {Shakespeare. 

However  we  para  Time,  he  passes  still, 
Passing  away  whatever  the  pastime. 
And,  whether  we  use  him  well  or  ill, 
Some  day  he  gives  us  the  slip  for  the  last 
time.  (Outen  Meredith. 


Time  flies  on  restless  pinions — constant  never. 
Be  constant — and  thou  chaineet  time  forever. 

{Schiller. 

Nought  treads  so  silent  as  the  foot  of  time ; 
Hence  we  mistake  our  Autumn  for  our  prime. 

( Young 

Nothing  that  is  can  pause  or  stay; 
The  moon  will  wax,  the  moon  will  wane, 
The  mist  and  cloud  will  turn  to  rain, 
The  rain  to  mist  and  cloud  again. 

To-morrow  be  to-day.  (LongfeUoyt. 

Expect,  but  fear  not  Death :  Death  cannot 

kill. 
Till  Time    (that  first  must  seal  his  patent) 

will. 
Wouldst  thou  live  long  7  keep  Time  in  high 

esteem  ; 
Whom  gone,  if  thou  canst  not  recall,  re<ie«m. 

( Qaarla. 

Whence  is  the  stream  of  Time  7  What  source 

supplies 
Its  everlasting  flow  7    What  gifted  hand 
Shall  raise  the  veil  by  dark  Oblivion  cpretd. 
And  trace  it  to  its  spring  ?      What  searching 

eye 
Shall  pierce  the  mists  that  veil  its  onward 

course, 
And  read  the  future  destinv  of  man  ? 

( Thomas  Love  Ptaeock. 

How  short  our  happy  days  appear  ! 

How  long  the  sorrowful !  {Jean  Ingtlw. 

Time  wasted  is  existence  ;  used,  is  lifo. 

{YoMng. 
The  present  hour  alone  is  man's. 

(Sam^l  Johmom. 

Beneath  me  flow?  the  Rhine,  and,  like  the 
stream  of  Time,  it  flows  amid  the  ruins 
of  the  past.  {LongfAlw. 

Forever  haltless  harries  Time,  the  Durable  to 

gain. 
Be  true,  and  thou  shalt  fetter  Time  with  e7<*r- 

lasting  chain.  (SchiHer. 

Come,  gone, — ^gone  forever, — 
Gone  as  an  unreturning  river, — 
Oone  as  to  death  the  merriest  liver, — 
Gone  as  the  year  at  the  dying  fall.— 
To-morrow,  to-day,  yesterday,  never,— 
I  Gone  once  for  all.         {Chris^na  O.  BosdH 
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No  hand  can  make  the  clock  strike  for  me 
the  hoars  that  are  passed.  (Byron. 

Who  shall  contend  with  time, — an  vanquished 
time,  the  conqueror  of  conquerors  and 
lord  of  desolation.  (H.  K.  WhiU. 

One  always  has  time  enough,  if  one  will 
apply  it  well,  {Goethe. 

When  all  else  is  lost,  the  future  still  remains. 

{Bovee, 

By  the  street  of  "By-and-by"  one  arrives 
at  the  house  of  **  Never."        {Cervantes. 

The  every-day  cares  and  duties,  which  men 
call  drudgery,  are  the  weights  and 
counterpoises  of  the  clock  of  time,  giv- 
ing its  pendulum  a  true  vibration,  and 
its  hands  a  regular  motion ;  and  when 
they  cease  to  hang  upon  the  wheels,  the 
pendulum  no  longer  swings,  the  hands 
no  longer  move,  the  clock  stands  still. 

{Longfellow. 

Threefold  the  stride  of  Time,  from  first  to 

last! 
Loitering  slow,  the  Future  creepeth — 
Arrow-swift,  the  Present  uweepeth — 
And  motionless  for  ever  stands  the  Past. 

{Schaier. 

Time  is  the  chrysalis  of  eternity.       {Eichter. 

Eternity !  thou  pleasing,  dreadful  thought. 

{AddUon. 

TREES  AND  FLOWERS. 
A  large,  branching,  aged  oak  is  perhaps  the 
most  venerable  of  all  inanimate  objects. 

{Shenstone. 
The  highest  and  most  lofty  trees  have  the 
most  reason  to  dread  the  thunder. 

{RoUin. 
Trees,  that  like  the  poplar,  lift  upward  all 
their  boughs,  give  no  shade  and  no 
shelter,  whatever  their  height.  Trees 
the  most  lovingly  shelter  and  shade  us, 
when,  like  the  willow,  the  higher  soar 
their  summits,  the  lower  droop  their 
boughs.  {BtUwer-Lytton. 

Ivy  clings  to  wood  or  stone, 
And  hides  the  ruin  that  it  feeds  upon. 

{Qnpper, 


Flowers  have  an  expression  of  countenance 
as  much  as  men  or  animals.    Some  seem 
to  smile ;  some  have  a  sad  expression ; 
some  are  pensive  and  diffident;  others 
again  are  plain,  honest  and  upright,  like 
the  broad-faced  sunflower  and  the  holly- 
hock. {Benry  Ward  Beecher, 
Loveliest  of  lovely  things  are  they, 
On  earth  that  soonest  pass  away. 
The  rose  that  lives  its  little  hour 
Is  prized  beyond  the  sculptured  flower. 

{Bryant' 
Spake  full  well,  in  language  quaint  and  olden, 

One  who  dwelleth  by  the  castled  Rhine, 
When  he  called  the  flowers,  so  blue  and  gold- 
en, 
Stars,  that  in  the  earth's  firmament  do 
shine.  {Longfellow. 

Hope  smiled  when  your  nativity  was  cast, 
Children  of  Summer !  (  Wordsworth. 

Daisies  infinite 
Uplift  in  praise  their  little  glowing  hands 
O'er  every  hill  that  under  heaven  expands. 

{Ebenezer  Elliott. 
Daisies  quaint,  with  savor  none, 
But  golden  eyes  of  great  delight, 
That  all  men  love,  they  be  so  bright. 

{Owen  Meredith. 
Sweet  flowers  are  slow  and  weeds  make  haste. 

{Shakespeare. 
We  bring  daisies,  little  starry  daisies. 
The  angels  have  planted  to  remind  us  of 
the  sky. 
When  the  stars  have  vanished  they  twinkle 
their  mute  praises, 
Telling,  in  the  dewy  grass,  of  brighter 
fields  on  high.  {Read. 

All  flowers  will  droop  in  absence  of  the  sun 
that  waked  their  sweets.  {Dryden^ 

And  lilies  are  still  lilies,  pulled 
By  smutty  hands,  though  spotted  from  their 
white.  {£.  B.  Browning. 

"  Thou  wert  not,  Solomon !  in  all  thy  glory, 
Array'd,"  the  lilies  cry,  "in  robes  lik* 
ours  ; 
How  vain  your  grandeur  1    Ah,  how  transi- 
tory 
Are  human  flowers  I  *'  {Eorace  Smith. 
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Is  there  not  a  soul  beyond  utterance,  half 
nymph,  half  child,  in  those  delicate 
petals  which  glow  and  breathe  about  the 
centres  of  deep  color  7        (Oeorge  Eliot. 

Art  thou  a  type  of  beauty,  or  of  power, 

Of  sweet  enjoyment,  or  disastrous  sin? 
For  each  thy  name  denoteth,  Passion-flower ! 

0  no !  thy  pure  corolla's  depth  within 
We  trace  a  holier  symbol ;  yea,  a  sign 

'Twixt  God  and  man  ;  a  record  of  that  hour 
When  the  expiatory  act  divine 

Cancelled  that  curse  which  was  our  mortal 
dower. 
It  is  the  Cross  1  (Sir  Aubrey  de  Vert. 

It  never  rains  roses ;  when  we  want 
To  have  more  roses  we  must  plant  more  trees. 

{Oeorge  Eliot. 
Aromatic  plants  bestow 
No  spicy  fragrance  while  they  grow, 
But  crushed  or  trodden  to  the  ground. 
Diffuse  their  balmy  sweets  around. 

(OoldmxtK 
Woo  on,  with  odor  wooing  me, 
Faint  rose,  with  fading  core ; 
For  God's  rose -thought,  that  blooms  in  thee. 
Will  bloom  for  evermore. 

(Oeorge  MacDonald. 


I  have  play'd  the  fool,  the  gross  fool,  to  be- 
lieve 
The  bosom  of  a  friend  will  hold  a  secret. 
Mine  own  could  not  contain.         {Moitinger. 


TRUST. 

To  be  trusted  is  a  greater  compliment  than  to 
be  loved.  (Oeorge  MacDonald. 

Confidence  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth. 

(Earl  of  Chatham. 

Better  trust  all  and  be  deceived. 

And  weep  that  trust  and  that  deceiving. 
Than  doubt  one  heart  which,  if  believed 
Had  blessed  one's  life  with  true  believing. 

(Frances  Anne  Kemhle. 
He  who  betrays  the  secret  of  his  friend  be- 
cause he  has  quarreled  with  him,  was 
never  worthy  the  name  of  friend.  No 
breach  of  friendship  can  ever  justify  a 
breach  of  trust.  (Anon. 

No  soul  is  desolate  as  long  as  there  is  a  hu- 
man being  for  whom  it  can  feel  trust  and 
reverence.  (Oeorge  Eliot. 

Tru5t  not  him  that  hath  once  broken  faith. 

(Shakespeare. 


TRUTH. 

0,  while  you  live,  tell  truth  ;  and  shame  the 
devil.  (Shakapeare. 

Get  but  the  truth  once  attered.  and  'tis  liie 
A  star  new-born  that  drops  into  its  place. 
And  which,  once  circling  in  its  placid  roand. 
Not  all  the  tumult  of  the  earth  can  shake. 

( Lowdl. 
Tis  strange— but  true;   for  truth  is  alwayi 

strange. 
Stranger  than  fiction.  (Byron. 

But  what  is  truth  ?    'Twas  Pilate's  question 

put 
To  Truth  itself,  that  deign'd  him  no  reply. 

{Covper. 

Truth  is  truth,  though  .from  an  enemy,  sod 
spoken  in  malice.  ( G.  Ldlc 

0  Truth  is  easy,  and  the  light  shines  clear 
In  hearts  kept  open,  honest  and  sincere! 

(Abraham  Cola. 

The  deepest  truths  are  best  read  between  the 
lines,  and,  for  the  most  part,  refuse  to  be 
written.  {AlcotL 

True  as  the  dial  to  the  sun. 

Although  it  be  not  shined  upon.         (Butler. 

To  God,  thy  country,  and  thy  friend  be  trae. 

( Vaughan. 

The  dignity  of  truth  is  losJ 

With  much  protesting.  (Ben  Jt/wm. 

Who  never  doubted,  never  half  believed. 
Where  doubt,  there  truth  is — 'tis  her  Ehadow. 

(B<i}ley. 

Truth  comes  to  us  from  the  past,  as  gold  is 
washed  down  from  the  mountains  of  Si- 
erra Nevada,  in  minute  but  precioofl  par- 
ticles, and  intermixed  with  infinite  alloy, 
the  debris  of  centuries.  {B(ntt 

Once  to  every  man  and  nation,  comas  the  mo- 
ment to  decide. 

In  the  strife  of  Truth  with  Falsehood,  for  the 
good  or  evil  side.  (LmSL 
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He  is  the  free-man  whom  the  truth  makes 

free, 
And  all  are  slaves  besides.  (Oowper. 

Truth  cmshed  to  earth  shall  rise  again : 
The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers  ; 

Bat  Error,  wounded,  writhes  in  pain. 
And  dies  among  his  worshippers.  {Bryant. 


VIRTUE. 

There  have  been  men  who  could  play  delight- 
ful music  on  one  string  of  the  violin,  but 
there  never  was  a  man  who  could  produce 
the  harmonies  of  heaven  in  his  soul  by  a 
one-stringed  virtue.  (Chapin. 

Recommend  to  your  children  virtue;  that 
alone  can  make  happy ;  not  gold. 

(Bttihoven. 

Virtue  maketh  men  on  the  earth  famous,  in 
their  graves  illustrious,  in  the  heavens 
immortal.  (Child. 


WISDOM. 

Knowledge  comes,  but  wisdom  lingers. 

( Tennyion. 
A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing ; 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring ; 
Their  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain, 
And  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again.  (Popt. 

Knowledge  is  of  two  kinds.  We  know  a 
subject  ourselves,  or  we  know  where  we 
can  find  information  upon  it. 

(SarrCl  JohnBon. 

When  you  know  a  thing,  to  hold  that  you 
know  it ;  and  when  you  do  not  know  a 
thing,  to  allow  that  you  do  not  know  it ; 
this  is  knowledge.  (Confuciui. 

Knowledge  and  Wisdom,  far  from  being  one, 
Have  oft-times  no  connexion.    Knowledge 

dwells 
In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  men ; 
Wisdom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own. 

(CowptT, 

Knowledge  is,  indeed,  that  which,  next  to 
virtue,  truly  and  essentially  raises  one 
man  above  another.  (Additon. 

Learning  passes  for  wisdom  among  those  who 
want  both.  {Sir  W,  TempU, 


The  fool  is  happy  that  he  knows  no  more. 

(Popt. 

He  might  be  a  very  clever  man  by  nature, 
for  all  I  know,  but  he  laid  so  many  books 
upon  his  head  that  his  brains  could  not 
move.  {Robert  Hall 

The  maxim  '  Know  thyself  does  not  suffice ; 
Know  others ! — know  them  well— that's  my 
advice.  {Menander. 

If  a  man  empties  his  purse  into  his  head,  no 
one  can  take  it  from  him.        {Franklin, 

Where  ignorance  is  bliss, 

•Tis  folly  to  be  wise.  {Oro,y* 

A  life  of  knowledge  is  not  often  a  life  of  in- 
jury and  crime.  {Sydney  Smith. 

Tell  (if  you  can)  what  is  it  to  be  wise? 
'Tis  but  to  know  how  little  can  be  known, 
To  see  all  other's  faults,  and  feel  our  own. 

{Pope. 
To  know  thyself— in  others  self  discern ; 
Would'st  thou  know  others?  read  thyself-^ 
and  learn  1  {Schiller. 

Sense  is  our  helmet,  wit  is  but  the  plume ; 
The  plume  exposes,  'tis  our  helmet  saves. 
Sense  is  the  diamond  weighty,  solid,  sound ; 
When  cut  by  wit,  it  casts  a  brighter  beam ; 
Yet,  wit  apart,  it  is  a  diamond  still.  ( Young. 

Nothing  is  more  terrible  than  active  igno- 
rance. {Ooethe. 

Fools  rush  in  where  Angels  fear  to  tread. 

{Pbpe, 

WOMAN. 

0,  woman !  in  our  hours  of  ease. 

Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please, 

And  variable  as  the  shade 

By  the  light  quivering  aspen  made : 

When  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow, 

A  ministering  angel  thou  1  (Scott 

Not  she  with  trait'rous  kiss  her  Saviour  stung, 
Not  she  denied  him  with  unholy  tongue ; 
She,  while    apostles  shrank,  could    danger 

brave. 
Last  at  his  cross,  and  earliest  at  his  grave. 

(BarreU 
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But  one  upon  Earth  is  more  beautiful  and 
better  than  the  wife — that  is  the  mother. 

(L.  Sche/er. 

The  foundation  of  domestic  happiness  is  faith 
in  the  virtue  of  woman.  (Landor. 

The  future  destiny  of  the  child  is  always  the 
work  of  the  mother.  {Napoleon. 

And  whether  coldness,  pride,  or  virtue,  dig- 
nify, 
A  woman,  so  she's  good,  what  does  it  signify? 

{Byron, 

Her  voice  was  ever  soft,  gentle  and  low ;  an 
excellent  thing  in  woman.  (Sfiakespcart. 

Like  a  lovely  tree 
She  grew  to  womanhood,  and  between  whiles 
Rejected  several  suitors,  just  to  learn 
How  to  accept  a  better  in  his  turn.     (Byron, 

Earth's  noblest  thing,  a  woman  perfected. 

{Lowdl. 

Happy  he 
With  such  a  mother !  faith  in  womankind 
Beats  with  his  blood,  and  trust  in  all  things 

high 
ComeM  easy  to  him,  and  though  he  trip  and 

fall. 
He  shall  not  blind  his  soul  with  clay. 

( Tennyson, 
And  nature  swears,  the  lovely  dears 
Her  noblest  work  she  classen,  0  ; 
Her  'prentice  ban'  she  tried  on  man. 
An'  then  she  made  the  lasses,  0.        {Bums. 


YOUTH  AND  AGE. 
0  child  !  0  new-born  denizen 
Of  life's  great  city  1  on  thy  head 
The  glory  of  the  morn  is  shed 
Like  a  celestial  benison  ! 
Here  at  the  portal  thou  dost  stand, 
And  with  thy  little  hand 
Thou  openest  the  mysterious  gate 
Into  the  future's  undiscovered  land. 

(LongfeUow. 

How  beautiful  is  youth !  how  bright  it  gleams 
With  its  illusions,  aspirations,  dreams  I 
Book  of  Beginnings,  Story  without  End,         ^ 
Each  maid  a  heroine,  and  each  man  a  friend  I 

(Longfellow,  ^ 


A  babe  in  a  house  is  a  well-spring  of  plea- 
Bare.  ( Tapper. 
Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy  ! 

( Wordsworth. 
Pointing  to  such,  well  might  Cornelia  say, 
When  the  rich  casket  shone  in  bright  array, 
"  These  are  my  jewels  !  "   Well  of  such  as  he, 
When  Jesus  spake,  well  might  the  language 

be. 
"  Suflfer  these  little  ones  to  come  to  me '  ** 

(Rogen. 
Standing  with  reluctant  feet, 

Where  the  brook  and  river  meet. 

Womanhood  and  childhood  fleet ! 

(LongfeJlh)c. 

Be  wise  with  speed, 
A  fool  at  forty  is  a  fool  indeed.  ( Young, 

Years  following  years,  steal  something  ev'ry 

day; 
At  last  they  steal  us  from  ourselves  away, 

[Bopi. 
Dark  and  despairing,  my  sight  I  may  seal. 
But  man  cannot  cover  what  God  would  re- 
veal: 
'Tis  the  sunset  of  life  gives  me  mystical  lore, 
And  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before. 

(OampheJl. 
It  is  difficult  to  grow  old  gracefully. 

(Madamt  dt  StdeL 

The  youth  of  the  soul  is  everlasting  and 
eternity  is  youth.  (RiehUr. 

Old  age  is  courteous — no  one  more : 
For  time  aft«r  time  he  knocks  at  the  door. 
But  nobody  says,  "  Walk  in,  sir,  pray  I  ' 
Yet  turns  he  not  from  the  door  away, 
But  lifts  the  latch,  and  enters  with  speed, 
And  then  they  cry,  '*  A  cool  one,  indeed." 

{Ooethe. 

Age  is  not  all  decay ;  it  is  the  ripening,  the 
swelling  of  the  fresh  life  withm,  that 
withers  and  bursts  the  brusk. 

( Oeorge  2ieDonaid. 

Life's  shadows  are  meeting  Eternity's  day. 

(James  0.  Oarke. 

Time  has  laid  his  hand  upon  my  heart  gently. 
not  smiting  it,  but  as  a  harper  lays  hii 
open  palm  upon  his  harp,  to  deaden  in 
yibratioDS.  (Xpn^eUov. 
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When  ranny  memories  roand  thy  path 

Their  magic  fancies  gaily  bind, 
When  retrospection  bears  its  part 

And  brings  the  forms  of  friends  to  mind, 
The  hand  that  traced  these  lines  would  claim 
A  thought  adorned  in  Friendship's  name. 


Connt  that  day  lost,  whose  low  descending  sun 
Views  from  thy  hand  no  worthy  action  done. 


Qladly  I  give  thee  my  token— 
'Tis  a  prayer  that  thy  future  may  be 

A  pathway  of  peace  all  unbroken, 
Naught  bringing  sadness  to  thee. 


Accompany    your    own    flag    through    the 
world  under  the  protection  of  your  own 


cannon. 


Attempt  the  end  and  never  stand  in  doubt, 
Nodiing's  so  hard  but  search  will  find  it  out. 


Be  what  your  friends  think  you  are ; 
Avoid  what  your  enemies  say  you  are. 


To  those  who  know  thee  not,  no  words  can 

paint  I 
And  thoee  who  know  thee,  know  all  words 

are  faint  I 


Finish  all  thy  work,  then  rest — 

Till  then,  rest  never ; 
The  rest,  prepared  for  thee  by  God, 

Is  rest  forever. 


Work  for  some  good,  be  it  ever  so  slowly ; 
Cherish  some  flower,  be  it  ever  so  lowly  ; 
Labor, — all  labor  is  noble  and  holy. 
56 


Whene'er    the    clouds  of  sorrow  roll,  and 

trials  whelm  the  mind, 
When  faint  with  grief  thy  wearied  soul  no 

joys  on  earth  can  find. 
Then  lift  thy  voice  to  God  on  high,  dry  up 

the  trembling  tear. 
And  hush  the  low  complaining  sigh.  Fear 

not,  thy  God  is  near. 


Act  well  at  the  moment,  and  you  have  per- 
formed a  good  action  to  all  eternity. 


Silently  one  by  one,  in  the  infinite  meadows 
of  heaven. 

Blossomed  the  lovely  stars,  the  forget-me- 
nots  of  the  angels. 


May  your  joys  be  as  deep  as  the  ocean« 
Your  sorrows  as  light  as  its  foam. 


These  little  souvenirs  possess  not  their 
greatest  value  when  first  written;  but 
as  time,  with  scythe  in  hand,  passes 
along,  and  we  are  left  standing,  we  are 
not  the  same,  but  these  lines  remain. 
Some,  to  cheer  the  saddened  by  awak- 
ening slumbering  memories  of  better 
things;  and  others  serving  as  guide- 
boards  on  the  road  to  eternity. 


Death  cannot  sever 
The  ties  that  bind  our  louls  through  mortal 
years — 

They  latt  forever  f 


May  the  Angels  twine  for  thee 
A  wreath  of  immortality. 
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To  thine  own  self  be  tme ; 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 


The  man  who  seeks  one  thing  ic  life,  and  bat 

one 
May  hope  to  achieve  it  before  life  is  done ; 
But  he  who  seeks  all  things  wherever  he  goes. 
Only  reaps  from  the  hopes  which  around  him 

he  sows 
A  harvest  of  barren  regrets. 


The  proudest  motto  for  the  young — 

Write  it  in  lines  of  gold 
Upon  thy  heart,  and  in  thy  mind 

The  stirring  words  enfold ; 
And  in  misfortune's  dreary  hour, 

Or  fortune's  prosperous  gale, 
'Twill  have  a  holy,  cheering  power — 

•*  There's  no  such  word  as/aii." 


Our  lives  are  songs ;  God  writes  the  words, 

And  we  set  them  to  music  at  pleasure. 

And  the  song  grows  glad,  or  sweet,  or  sad 

As  we  choose  to  fashion  the  measure. 

We  must  write  the  music,  whatever  the  song. 

Whatever  itB  rhyme  or  metre, 

And  if  it  is  glad  we  may  make  it  sad, 

Or  if  sweet  we  may  make  it  sweeter. 


As  gold  more  splendid  from  fire  appears, 
So  friendship  strengthens  with  the  lapse  of 
years. 

Heaven  is  not  gained  by  a  single  bound, 
But  we  climb  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise ; 
From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skiee. 
And  we  mount  to  the  summit,  round  and 
round. 


So  should  we  live  that  every  hour, 
May  die  as  dies  the  natural  flower ; 
That  every  word  and  every  deed 
May  bear  within  itself  the  seed 
Of  future  good,  for  future  need. 


May  all  that  is  brightest  and  fairest 
In  life,  be  thy  portion  and  share ; 

Be  happy,  God's  blessing  attend  thee, 
Is  ever  jny  wish  and  my  prayer. 


Look  forward,  not  backward. 

Not  inward  but  outward, 
Not  downward  but  upward. 


The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept, 
Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight ; 

But  they,  while  their  companions  slept. 
Were  toiling  upwards  in  the  night 

For  every  ill  beneath  the  sun 

There  is  a  remedy,  or  none ; 
If  there  be  one,  resolve  to  find  it, 
If  none,  submit  and  never  mind  it 


Nothing  great  was  ever  achieved  without 
enthusiasm. 


Use  what  talents  you  possess;  the  woods 
would  be  very  silent  if  no  birds  sacg 
there  but  those  which  sang  the  best 


Hope  for  the  best,  get  ready  for  the  wont, 
and  then  take  what  God  sends. 


Though  the  day  be  ever  so  long, 
It  bringeth  at  last  to  even  song," 

When  the  roses  of  life  are  fetded, 

And  our  steps  are  sad  and  slow, 
May  we  think  with  tender  longing 

Of  the  days  of  long  ago : 
When  our  girlish  aspirations 

Were  so  innocent  and  bright. 
Ere  on  our  lives  had  fallen 

The  shadow  of  the  night 


When  memory  with  her  jeweled  hand, 
Counts  o'er  her  gems  by  life's  bright  Nt, 

Drop  not  my  pearl  upon  the  strand. 
But  keep  it  and  remember  me. 


Blest  be  thy  passage  o'er  the  changing  sea 
Ot  life;  the  clouds  be  few  that  intercept 
Thy  light  of  joy ;  the  waves  roll  gently  on 
Beneath  thy  bark  of  hope  and  bear  thee  sifo 
To  meet  in  peace,  thy  Father — God. 

Humble  we  must  be,  if  to  Heaven  we  go, 
High  IB  the  roof  there,  bat  the  gate  is  lew. 
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May  ev'ry  page  of  this  fair  book 

On  its  smooth  surface  bear 
Some  kiadly  wish,  some  generous  thought, 

Or  wit-gem  sparkling  fair. 

Each  autograph  the  signet  be 

Of  some  true-hearted  friend ; 
The  memory  of  whose  genial  soul 

Will  ever  sunshine  lend. 


Oh,  let  my  friendship  in  the  wreath, 
Though  but  a  bud  among  the  flowers, 

Its  sweetest  fragrance  round  thee  breathe, — 
'Twill  serve  to  soothe  thy  weary  hours. 


These  few  lines  which  here  I  trace 
Tears  may  not  change  nor  age  efface, 
They  may  be  read,  though  valued  not 
When  he  who  penned  them  is  forgot. 


A  life  without  a  purpose  is  like  a  ship  at  sea 
without  a  destination ;  the  course  of  each 
will  be  uncertain,  but  the  sad  end  sure. 


Were  it  not  for  the  clouds  that  darken  upon 
us,  there  would  be  no  rainbows  in  our 
lives. 


If  you  would  be  loved,  be  lovable. 


We  shape,  ourselves,  the  joy  or  fear 
Of  which  the  coming  life  is  made, 

And  fill  our  future's  atmosphere 
With  sunshine  or  with  shade. 


Howe'er  it  be,  it  seems  to  me, 

Tis  only  noble  to  be  good. 

Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets. 

And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood. 


Every  man's  life  is  a  fkiry-tale  written  by 
Ood's  fingers. 

As  shipe  meet  at  sea,  a  moment  together, 
when  words  of  greeting  must  be  spoken, 
and  then  away  into  the  deep,  so  men 
meet  in  this  world;  and  I  think  we 
should  cross  no  man's  path  without  hail- 
ing him,  and,  if  he  needs,  giving  him 
mpplias. 


The  tissue  of  the  life  to  be 

We  weave  with  colors  all  our  own 
And  in  the  field  of  Destiny 

We  reap  as  we  have  sown. 

He  doeth  well  who  doth  his  best— ' 
He  doeth  well  who  strives. 

Noblest  efforts  sometimes  fail 
But  never  noble  lives. 


Friendship  is  no  plant  of  hasty  growth,  | 
Though  planted  in  esteem's  deep  fixed  soil 
The  gradual  culture  of  kind  intercourse 
Must  bring  it  to  perfection. 


Run  if  you  like,  but  try  to  keep  your  breath, 
Work  earnestly,  but  don't  be  worked  to  death. 


My  friend,  if  ever  fondest  prayer 
For  other's  weal  availed  on  high, 

Mine  will  not  all  be  lost  in  air 
But  waft  thy  name  beyond  the  sky. 


Our  actions  are  like  the  terminations  of  verses, 
which  we  rhyme  as  we  please. 


Be  true  to  your  word  and  your  work  and 
your  friend. 

Trust  men,  and  they  will  be  true  to  you :  treat 
them  greatly,  ftnd  they  will  show  them- 
selves great. 


Here's  a  lesson  that  he  who  runs  may  read. 
Though  I  fear  but  few  have  won  it. 

The  best  reward  of  a  kindly  deed 
Is  the  knowledge  of  having  done  it 


What  you  can  do  or  dream  you  can  begin  it ; 
Boldness  has  genius,  power  and  magic  in  it ; 
Only  engage  and  then  the  mind  grows  heated ; 
Begin,  and  the  work  will  be  completed.    • 


Look  not  at  life  by  that  dim  light 
Which  through  thy  curtained  window  creepSL 
What  can  a  soul  discern  that  weeps  ? 
Go,  share  the  fight,  leave  self  behind; 
Give  others  joy,  and  thou  shalt  find. 
Even  in  affliction,  peace  of  mind ; 

In  weakness,  heavenly  might 
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I  will  not  wish  thee  grandeur, 

Nor  do  I  wish  thee  wealth ; 
But  only  a  contented  mind, 

Peace,  happinera  and  health ; 
Fond  friends  to  love  thee  dearly 

And  honest  friends  to  chide, 
And  faithful  ones  to  cleave  to  thee, 

Whatever  may  hetide. 

Be  good,  sweet  maid,  and  let  who  will  be 
clever ; 
Do  noble  things,  not  dream  them,  all  diy 
long; 
And  so  make  life,  death,  and  the  vast  forever 
One  grand,  sweet  song. 

• 

To  bear  is  to  conquer  our  fate. 

Wouldst  thou  he  a  happy  liver. 
Let  the  past  be  past  forever ! 

in             X                      A                  _1_                                    1                                  J               ^J                 J.           L 

I  slept  and  dreamed  that  life  was  Beauty ; 
I  woke  and  found  that  life  was  Duty ;— 

Fret  not,  when  prig9  and  pedants  bore  you ; 
Enjoy  the  good  that's  set  before  you ; 
But  chiefly  hate  no  man :  the  rest 
Leave  thou  to  God,  who  knows  what's  best. 


Either  never   attempt,  or  persevere  to  the 
end. 


Each  gift  that  Gk>d  bestows  on  thee 
With  others  freely  share; 

And  let  each  act  of  sacrifice 
Be  hallowed  by  a  prayer. 


Prosperity  attend  thee,  my  loved  and  gent-e 

friend. 
May  fortune  still  befriend  thee,  and  all  iit 

pleasures  lend ; 
Through  life  as  thou  dost  wend    thee,  may 
Of  all  earthly  music,  that  which  reaches  the  Heaven  its  blessing  send, 

farthest  into  heaven  is  the  beating  of  a    j^^^q  seraphs  to  attend  thee,  forever  more  my 


Was  my  dream  then  a  shadowy  lie? 


Toil  on,  faint  heart,  courageously 
Follow  the  one,  and  thou  shalt  see 
The  other  still  will  follow  thee. 


Do  good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  find  it  fame. 


loving  heart. 


From  tempests  rough,  and  storm  winds  wild, 
Would  thy  parent  shield  her  child, 
And  upon  her  bosom  bear 
All  thy  coming  load  of  care. 
But  the  Father  says,  "  Tis  best 
Thou  shouldst  find  thro'  toil  thy  rest, 
And  the  blooming  of  thy  life 
Yield  its  perfume  to  the  strife." 


friend. 


Hours  are  golden  links,  God's  token 
Reaching  heaven ;  but,  one  by  one. 

Take  them,  lest  the  chain  be  broken, 
Ere  thy  pilgrimage  be  done. 


The  skylark  and  the  nightingale 

Though  small  and  light  of  wing, 
Yf^t  warbles  blither  than  all  birds 

That  in  the  wildwoods  sing. 
And  80  a  little  maiden  fair. 

Though  but  a  bird- like  thing. 
Is  sweeter  than  all  other  sweets. 

E'en  flowers  that  blow  in  spring. 


We  see  not  a  step  before  us 
As  we  tread  on  another  year. 
But  the  past  is  in  God's  keeping 
The  future  His  mercy  shall  clear. 


We  must  know  that  in  thu  theatre  of  life. 
It  remaineth  only  to  God  and  the  angeU  to  b« 
lookers  on. 


Our  greatest  glory  is  not  in  never  falling,  but 
in  rising  every  time  we  Hall. 


Who  does  the  best  his  circumstance  allows 
Does  well,  acts  nobly  ;  angels  could  no  more 


Be  noble !  and  the  nobleness  that  lies 
In  other  men,  sleeping,  but  never  dead. 
Will  rise  in  majesty  to  meet  thine  own. 


May  your  ways  be  ways  of  pleaBantneH, 
And  all  your  paths  be  peace. 
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Be  noble  in  every  thought 
And  in  every  deed  I 


May  the  chains  of  friendship  formed  by  the 
links  which  are  dropped  here,  serve  to 
unite  you  more  closely  in  spirit  with  the 
friends  who  have  worked  it.  May  each 
link  be  brought  to  a  white  heat  in 
the  fires  of  Love;  and,  forged  on  the 
anvils  of  Truth,  may  they  be  strong  as 
iron,  yet  light  as  air;  keeping  you 
bravely  to  the  duties  of  Life.  And  when 
the  chain  of  human  bondage  shall  be 
broken,  may  they  become  flowers  of 
eternal  brightness  in  the  gardens  from 
whence  cometh  exceeding  peace. 


Our  lives  are  albums,  written  through 
With  good  or  ill — with  false  or  true — 
And,  as  the  blessed  angels  turn 
The  pages  of  our  years, 
God  grant  they  read  the  good  with  smiles, 
And  blot  the  bad  with  tears. 


May  there  be  just  clouds  enough  o'er  your  life 
to  cause  a  glorious  sunset. 


I  pray  the  prayer  of  Plato  old  ; 

God  make  thee  beautiful  within  ; 
And  let  thine  eye  the  good  behold 

In  everything,  save  sin. 


Methinks  long  years  have  flown, 

And,  sitting  in  her  old  arm-chair, 
has  older  grown. 

With  silver  sprinkled  in  her  hair, 
Her  album  thus  she  holds, 

And  turns  its  many  pages  o'er, 
And  wonders  if  it  still  contains 

The  memories  of  yore. 
As  o*er  these  pages  thus  the  runs, 

With  many  a  sigh  and  kiss, 
Then  suddenly  she  stops  and  says, 

*■  Who  could  have  written  this  7  " 


Get  thy  spindle  and  thy  distaff  ready,  and 
God  will  send  thee  flax. 


He  who  is  false  to  present  duty  breaks  a 
thread  in  the  loom,  and  will  find  the 
flaw  when  he  may  have  forgotten  its 


cause. 


Guard  well  thy  thoughts ;  our  thoughts  are 
heard  in  heaven. 


The  mould  of  a  man's  fortune  is  in  his  own 
hands. 


Every  one  is  the  son  of  his  own  works. 


We  may  write  our  names  in  Albums, 
We  may  trace  them  in  the  sand ; 
We  may  chisel  them  in  marble, 
With  a  firm  and  skillful  hand  : 
But  the  pages  soon  are  sullied, 
Soon  eadi  name  will  fade  away ; 
Every  monument  will  crumble, 
Like  all  earthly  hopes,  decay. 
But,  dear  friend,  there  is  an  Album, 
Full  of  leaves  of  snowy  white. 
Where  no  name  is  ever  tarnished, 
But  forever  pure  and  bright 
In  that  Book  of  life,  God's  Album, 
May  your  name  be  penned  with  care ; 
And  may  all  who  here  have  written, 
Have  their  names  forever  there. 


Every  person  is  responsible  for  all  the  good 
within  the  scope  of  his  abilities,  and  for 
no  more,  and  none  can  tell  whose  sphere 
is  the  largest. 


Honor  is  the  hill  which  few  may  hope  to 

climb ; 
Duty  is  the  path  that  all  may  tread.  ^ 


Greatly  begin  !  though  ihou  have  time 
But  for  a  line,  be  that  sublime — 
Not  failure,  but  low  aim,  is  crime. 


I  ask  not  a  life  for  the  dear  one 

All  Bunohine,  as  others  have  done. 

But  that  life  may  have  just  enough  shadow 

To  temper  the  glare  of  the  sun. 


I  everywhere  am  thinking 
Of  thy  blue  eyes'  sweet  smile  ; 

A  sea  of  blue  thoughts  spreading 
Over  my  heart  the  while- 
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Be  what  nature  intended  you  for  and  you  will 
succeed,  be  anything  else  and  you  will 
be  ten  thousand  times  worse  than  nothing. 


Our  acts  make  or  mar  us, — we  are  the  children 
of  our  own  deeds. 


Victory  belongs  to  the  most  persevering. 


Let  us,  then,  be  what  we  are,  and  speak  what 

we  think,  and  in  all  things 
Keep  ourselves  loyal  to  truth,  and  the  sacred 

professions  of  friendship. 


Earth,  then  heaven. 

But  friendship  through  all. 


All  may  do  what  has  by  man  been  done. 


No  sun  ever  rose  and  set  but  had  influence 

somewhere. 
No  stream  ever  flowed  seaward  but  some  land 

was  gladdened. 
No  life  can  be  pure  in  its  purpose  and  strong 

in   its  strife,  and  all  life  not  be  purer 

and  stronger  thereby. 


As  we  sail  through  life  towards  death, 
Bound  unto  the  same  port — Heaven, — 
Friend,  what  years  could  us  divide  ? 


I  wish  you  all  the  joy  that  ^ou  can  wish. 


Yes,  we  must  ever  be  friends  ;  and  of  all  who 
offer  you  friendship 

Let  me  be  ever  the  first,  the  truest,  the  near- 
est and  dearest ! 


Charms  strike  the  sight,  but  merit  wins  the 
soul. 


Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  ri^e ; 
Act  well  your  part,  tliere  all  tlie  honor  lie?. 


Don't  be  "  consistent/'  but  be  simply  true. 


Let  your  life  be  like  a  snowflake,  wb.i-b 
leaves  a  mark,  but  not  a  stain. 


May  the  hinges  of  our  Friendship  never  ni«t. 


Devote  each  day  to  the  object  then  in  tim*. 
and  every  evening  will  find  someihin^ 
done. 


Be  great  in  act,  as  you  have  been  in  thongLt 


Look  not  mournfully  into  the  pa^t, — itc>::.« 
not  back  again  ;  wisely  improve  th- 
present, — it  is  thine ;  go  forth  to  meet 
the  sha'.lowv  future  without  fear,  <iDd 
with  a  manly  heart. 


How  often  is  our  path 
Crossed  by  some  being  whose  bright  8['int 

sheds 
A  passing  gladness  o*er  it ;  but  whose  coorte 
Leads  down  another  current,  never  more 
To  blend  with  ours !  yet  far  within  our  bouI 
Amidst  the  rushing  of  the  busy  world. 
Dwells  many  a  secret  thought,  which  lingen 

still 
Around  that  image. 


Truth  is  as  impossible  to  be  soiled  by  any 
outward  touch  as  the  sunbeam. 


Moderation   is    the    silken    string    running 
through  the  pearl-chain  of  all  virtues. 


The  only  amaranthine  flower  on  earth 
Is  virtue :  the  only  lasting  treasure,  truth. 


Truth  in  the  end  shall  shine  divinely  clear, 
But  sad  the  darkness  till  those  times  appear. 


When  to  the  flowers  so  beautiful 

The  Father  gave  a  name. 
Back  came  a  little  blue-eyed  one 

(All  timidly  it  came) . 
And  standing  at  its  Father's  feet 

And  gazing  in  His  face 
It  said,  in  low  and  trembling  tones : 

'*  Dear  God,  the  name  thou  gavest  me, 
Alas !  I  have  forgot," 

Kindly  the  Father  looked  him  down 
And  said :  Forget-me-not 

He  who  is  firm  in  will  mooldB  the  world  to 
himself. 
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